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She : Why  don’t  you  say  something  ? 

He:  Why  waste  words— the  depression  is  on. 

— Sun  Dial.. 

— s — 

Said  the  tree  to  the  river, 

“I’ll  fall  on  you.” 

Said  the  river  to  the  tree, 

“I’ll  be  dammed  if  you  do.” — Wataugan. 

— s — 

Xerxes : Horrible  tortures  they  used  on  the 
Orientals  weren’t  they? 

Sula : How  come  ? 

Xerxes:  I’ve  just  been  reading  how  they 
j)lastered  up  chinks  iu  the  walls. — Medley. 

— s — 

Little  Willie  was  attending  a university  assembly 
with  his  father,  when  a minister  arose  and  said  a 
])rayer. 

“Daddy,  wliy  does  that  man  pray  for  the 
school  ?” 

“He  doesn’t.  He  looks  at  the  faculty  and  then 
I)rays  for  the  students.” — Punch  Bowl. 

— s — 


Our  idea  of  an  ultimate:  Herbert  Hoover 
trying  to  sell  “Ballyhoo”  to  Mahatma  Ghandi. 

— Puppet. 


— 

— 
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COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE 

THE  CAMPUS” 


Headquarters  for 

BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  JEWELRY 
FOUNTAIN  PENS,  SMOKES 
DRINKS  AND  CANDIES 

See  Us  for  a Christmas  Gift  for  HER 


BARNES  & SNYDER 

“Shop  for  Men’’ 

FURNISHINGS— TAILORING 


FREE  PRESSING  ON  ALL 
SUITS  TAILORED  BY  US 


When  better  autos  are  built  the  back  seat 
will  be  enclosed  in  a glass  case. 

— Charlotte  Observer. 

— s — 

If  your  gal  tells  you  that  you  mustn’t  see  her 
anymore,  be  nonchalant — and  don’t  go  back. 

— Green  Gander. . 

— s — 

Street  Car  Conductor ; How  old  are  you,  little 
girl? 

Little  Boston  Girl : If  the  corporation  doesn’t 
object,  I’d  prefer  to  pay  full  fare  and  keep  my 
own  statistics. — Beanpot. 

— s — 

That  means  fight  where  I come  from,  stranger. 

Well,  why  don’t  you  fight. 

Cause  I ain’t  where  I’m  from. — Purple  Cow. 

— s — 

Coach  Fred  Emerson  came  home  rather  late  one 
night  and  found  a burglar  climbing  out  his  front 
- window.  He  didn’t  call  the  police,  however.  He 
gave  the  burglar  five  dollars  and  asked  him  how  he 
got  in  without  waking  his  wife. 
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SUIT  and  OVERCOAT  SALE 


ENTIRE 

STOCK 

IN 

TWO 

GROUPS 


Sho^For  ^ 

Rfdcdsh^N.  C, 


18.75 
and 

23.75 
Formerly 

Sold 

up  to  $40 


I’LL  SEE  YOU  AT 

SHORTY’S 

4 New  Pool  Tables 

Two  Doors  from  Theatre 


Judge : And  why  do  you  think  I should  be 
lenient  with  you  ? Is  this  your  first  offense  ? 

Hadley  Hayes  (who  has  obtained  Frank 
Fletcher  as  counsel)  : Ho,  your  honor,  but  it’s 
my  lawyer’s  first  case. 

— s — 

“The  next  person  who  interupts  the  proceedings 
will  be  sent  home,”  declared  the  irate  judge. 

“Hurrah !”  yelled  Ton  Dysard,  the  prisoner. 

— s — 

“How  tell  the  jury,  Miss  Paschal,  just  where 
your  brother  ‘Dick’  was  milking  the  cow. 

Laura  Helen  (after  a moment’s  embarrass- 
ment) : Why,  I think  it  was  a little  back  of  the 
center,  sir. 

— s — 

FOR  MOVIE  JOBS,  AHYWAY 

Beauty  may  be  only  skin  deep,  but  the  girl 
who  has  it  has  the  other  girls  skinned  a mile. 

8 

“Doctor  11.  B.  Jones’s  wife  thinks  the  world 
of  her  husband.” 

“Does  she?” 

“Yes;  she  even  believes  that  the  parrot  taughi 
him  to  swear.” 


Bob  Wells  (another  attorney-at-law) : Your 
Honor,  I claim  the  release  of  my  client  on  the 
grounds  of  insanity;  he  is  a stupid  fool,  an 
idiot,  and  he  is  not  responsible  for  any  act  he  has 
committed. 

The  Judge:  He  doesn’t  appear  stupid  to  me. 

The  Prisoner : Your  honor,  just  take  a look 
at  the  lawyer  I’ve  hired. 

— s - — 

THOUGHT  FOR  TODAY 

The  only  man  who  can  afford  to  be  modest 
is  the  successful  man.  The  rest  of  us  should  al- 
ways believe  and  act  as  if  we  believed  that  we 
could  make  a success  of  anything,  from  a factory 
to  a fruit  stand. — London  Express. 

— s — 

REPORTED  COLLOQUY  BETWEEH 
CHARLES  CHAPLIH  AHD  MAHATMA 

Charlie : Your  face  seems  familiar.  I’ve  either 
seen  you  before  or  someone  very  much  like  you. 

Gandhi : Well,  I’ve  never  seen  you  before,  or 
else  it’s  someone  else  very  much  like  you  I’ve  never 
seen  before. 


WITH  CIDER  FOR  A CHASER 
Sign  in  restaurant  window.:  “Arrange  for 
getting  your  Christmas  dinner  on  the  inside.” 
That’s  what  we’re  working  for. 
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SUEE,  CONSIDEK  IT  SAID 

Hubert  Prince  asks : “Could  it  not  be  said  of  the 
Lindberghs  that  they  were  married  and  lived 
“Hoppily”  ever  afterward. 

In  an  attempt  to  quote  Kipling,  a western  news- 
paper makes  a well  known  passage  run:  “The 
female  of  the  species  is  more  deadly  than  the 
mule.” 

— s — 

Hill  Day:  Do  you  think  that  I should  put 
more  fire  into  my  poetry? 

Graham  Martin : No,  quite  the  reverse. 

— a — 

Her  Father:  So  you  want  to  marry  my  daugh- 
ter, eh? 

Hugh  Stroup:  Yes  sir,  I do. 

Her  Father:  Young  man,  have  you  considered 
her  family  in  this  matter? 

Hugh  Stroup  : I have,  but  I love  your  daughter 
so  much  I’d  he  willing  to  put  up  with  anything 
to  get  her. 

Fresh:  Why  didn’t  you  attend  the  lecture  on 
“The  Atom?” 

Fresher:  Aw,  I hate  small  talk. 


HARDWICKE’S  PHARMACY 

Sf.  John  H.  Hardwicke,  Pli.G.,  Prop. 

Drugs  : Soda  Sandwiches 

Students  Supplies 
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WHY  PAY  MORE? 


NO  MORE- 


ALL  WOOL 
SUITS 


—NO  LESS 


ALL  WOOL 
OVERCOATS 


VALUES  $25  TO  $35 


The  Latest  Style  Tuxedos  Have  Just  Arrived — 
Drop  in  and  See  Them! 


AMERICA’S  GREATEST  CLOTHIERS 


STORES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

STEIN’S 

138  FAYETTEVILLE  ST.  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Korn  Koh  Kollege  is  the  registered  name  of  a 
school  near  Liberty,  Nebraska. 

— s — 

Have  you  heard  the  one  about  the 
Scotchman  who  wouldn’t  send  his  children 
to  school  hecause  they  had  to  pay  at- 
tention ? 

— s — 

“You  are  charged,  Ed  Harrell,  with 
stealing  five  chickens,  four  ducks,  two 
goats  and  a donkey;  and  you  say  you’re 
not  guilty  ?” 

“Yes,  Your  Honor.” 

“Perhaps  you  would  like  to  employ 
counsel  and  defend  the  ease.  Have  you 
any  money  ?” 

“No,  Judge.” 

“Have  you  any  property  on  which  you 
could  raise  money  ?” 

“Yes  sir.  I have  five  chickens,  four 
duck,  two  goats,  and  a donkey.” 

— 8 — 

Frank  Raymond  fired  his  Mother’s  cook 
when  he  found  her  rubbing  cold-cream  on 
the  prunes  to  get  the  wrinkles  out. 
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THE  MUDDY  GODDESS 

By  WENDA 


R.  EALLY,  THE  resemblance  was  quite  remarkable.  Irene 
might  have  even  posed  for  the  statue,  so  much  like  her 
did  it  look.  Charles  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  What  a 
stroke  of  luck!  Wait  until  Irene  saw  his  new  acquisition— 
she’d  love  it ! And  so  the  statue  came  into  the  possession  of 
Charles  Morrison. 

The  statue  was  carved  from 
perfect  marble — not  a flaw  visible. 

It  depicted  a young  girl,  poised  as 
if  listening  to  a distant  noise.  Her 
whole  body  was  tense,  waiting,  as  if 
she  were  expecting  the  arrival  of 
some  loved  onq.  One  could  detect 
signs  of  a great  happiness  on  her 
face,  like  the  happiness  that  comes 
when  one  knows  that  the  loved  one 
is  near.  Her  lips,  slightly  parted, 
seemed  to  pulsate  with  the  quick- 
drawn  breath  of  ecstasy  that  the  ob- 
server knew  should  be  there.  The 
whole  work  was  the  very  epitome 
of  eagerness,  caught  and  entombed 
in  the  lifeless  marble  in  sucb  a way 
as  to  give  tbe  impression  that  it  was 
alive. 

Charles  Morrison  bought  the 
statue,  and  had  it  set  up  in  his  front 
yard,  near  the  drive  that  encircled 
the  house.  Every  day,  the  wonderful 
sculpture  seemed  to  resemble  more 
and  more  his  beloved  Irene.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  to  have  got  a grip  on  his 
very  soul,  for  ho  gave  it  the  same 
quality  of  worship  that  he  gave  to 
Irene — quiet,  unassuming,  adoring. 

His  next-door  neighbor  reported 
that  Charles  had  been  seen  talking 
to  tbe  statue  one  day ; but  that  was 
carrying  it  just  a little  bit  too  far, 
and  so  tbe  gossipping  neighbor  was 
not  generally  believed.  It  was  tbe  opinion,  thougb,  of  the 
vicinity,  that  Charles  Morrison  was  a little  “dotty,”  as  Mrs. 
Beale  put  it,  over  the  figure  that  stood  in  his  front  yard.  He 
never  left  the  house  without  going  to  it  and  gazing  at  it  with  a 
tenderness  that  was  not  lost  on  his  observant  fellow-citizens. 

Irene — sbe  of  the  cool  and  distant  ways — had  seen  the 
statue,  and,  beyond  admitting  tbe  resemblance,  had  not 
■seemed  particularly  impressed  by  it.  But  then,  Irene  was 
rarely  impressed  by  anything.  Rumor  had  it  that  she  had 
refused  to  dance  with  the  Prifitte  of  Wales,  when  His  Royal 
Highness  had  visited  the  city  on  his  American  tour.  Rumor 
also  had  it  that,  while  the  Prince  did  not  seem  particularly 
down-hearted  over  her  fefu.sal,  he  was- — 'well,  quite  piqued,  you 
know,  that  a mere  riothing—a  private  seeretiu-y— should  have 


so  little  regard  for  the  Royal  mandate.  The  Prince  may 
have  had  some  grounds  for  his  pique,  for  Irene  was  a “mere 
nothing” — as  long  as  you  considered  family  above  everything 
else.  Hothing  was  known  of  Irene’s  parentage,  except  what  she 
chose  to  tell,  and  this  wuisn’t  much.  Xot  that  it  mattered  to 

Charles.  He  would  have  loved  her  if 
she  had  been  tbe  daughter  of  a 
street-sweeper.  She  was  Irene,  and 
what  her  back-ground  was,  who  her 
parents  were,  and  what  her  station 
in  life  might  be,  he  cared  not  a whit, 
and  he  would  go  on  loving  her  until 
the  sun  failed  to  rise,  the  .skies  were 
forever  darkened  and  the  world  came 
to  a sudden  end,  ad  infinitii,m. 

Finally,  she  yielde<l  to  his  im- 
portunings,  and  made  him  the  hap- 
piest imbecile  in  all  Christendom, 
by  agreeing  to  share  his  lot — includ- 
ing the  house — -,  his  servants,  and 
his  Coca-Cola  stock,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  natural  life. 
Charles  went  around  in  a daze,  look- 
ing so  idiotically  blissful  that  no 
one  had  the  heartlessness  to  attempt 
to  bring  him  out  of  it.  Eveu  his 
best  friend  shut  his  lips  together  in 
a thin  line,  and  refused  to  tell  him. 
Charles  spent  his  mornings,  his  after- 
noons, and  what  part  of  his  nights 
she  would  allow  him  to,  with  this 
glorious  creature,  who  had  been 
placed  by  Fate — and  a little  business 
matter  with  her  employer — in  his 
path,  and  who  had  consented  to  de- 
light his  eyes  and  associated  senses, 
every  day  of  the  year,  “until  death 
do  us  part,”  etc. 

They  dined  together,  every  night, 
in  a small,  very  select,  and  very  cx- 
])ensive  cabaret  in  tbe  heart  of  the  city,  of  which  Charles 
had  not  even  guessed  the  existence,  until  guided  there  by 
Irene.  She  liked  to  sit  at  a floor-side  table,  eating  slowly, 
and  watch  the  dancing,  all  the  while  making  quick,  pertinent 
remarks  on  the  different  personalities  she  saw  there.  Oc- 
casionally, she  would  glance  at  Charles,  and  reduce  him  to 
a state  of  moronic  bliss  by  smiling,  ever  so  slightly,  with  a 
look  tliat  seemed  to  enclose  him  in  a warm,  pink  glow. 
It  was  suflScient,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  that  she  knew 
he  was  alive  and  present. 

Everything  was  going  along  perfectly,  the  skies  were 
never  more  beautful,  tbe  birds  never  before  sang  so  sweetly. 
and-’Charle.s-  'Xrbrfison  was  tumbling,  heels  over  appetite, 

{Please,  t.urn  In  page  eleven) 
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FEAR  OF  COD 

.3y,  HOKE  NORRIS. 


''r 

X HiN(is  WEREN  T goiiig  as  Lowcleii  had  hoped  they  would 
go,  and  he  was  getting  uneasy.  He  knew  that  certain  people 
about  the  town  were  against  him  on  account  of  his  rather 
shady  past  and  his  non-attendance  of  church.  But  how,  he 
asked  himself,  was  a fellow  to  help  his  past  after  it  was  al- 
ready made,  and  how  could  anybody  expect  him  to  like  to  go 
to  church  ? He  knew  that  his  neighbors  didn’t  like  to  go — 
they  went  only  because  they  were  afraid  not  to  go.  They 
“feared  God.”  Yes,  that  was  it,  they  feared  God. 

Lowden  didn’t  fear  God — at  least  that’s  what  he  thought. 
But  that  was  before  the  morning  after  the  election. 

Yes,  he  knew  that  people  were  against  him.  He  could  tell 
that  by  the  way  2)eople  acted  when  he  was  around,  and  by 
what  his  wife  said.  She  never  came  out  and  told  him  any- 
thing— she  was  far  too  timid  a woman  for  that — hut  now  and 
then  she  made  little  slips  of  the  tongue  which  made  it  plain 
to  him  that  ho  was  being  run  down  by  the  church-goers. 
One  time,  she  had  even  hinted  that  he  ought  to  take  up 
church  going,  now  that  he  was  in  “public  life.”  He  scoffed 
at  the  idea. 

And  how  he  did  want  that  office.  Mayor ! The  sound  of 
the  word  tickled  his  fancy,  and  made  him  lick  his  lips 
eagerly  with  anticijjation.  But  then  would  come  that  sicken- 
ing realization  that  he  might  lose  the  election  because  he  was 
being  talked  against.  For,  you  see,  Lowden  was  new  to 
politics,  and  piolitics  was  new  to  him. 

Lowden  was  a dried-up,  energetic,  little  man,  just  as  crafty 
as  his  pinched  face  told  the  world  he  was.  He  had  little 
beady  black  eyes  which  shone  from  under  bushy  black  eye- 
brows. He  had  been  in  some  narrow  2)laces  in  his  time he 

came  very  near  to  serving  time  once — hut  he  had  always 
managed  to  get  out  somehow.  He  always  thought  up  some- 
thing. And  it  was  almost  always  in  the  last  minute,  too,  when 
it  looked  as  if  everything  were  against  him,  and  as  if  he 
were  about  licked.  So  he  was  not  as  uneasy  as  he  might  have 
been.  He  had  a feeling  that  he  would  contrive  some  way 
to  get  the  office — by  hook  or  crook. 

First,  he  thought  of  the  poll-holders,  and  laughed  derisive- 
ly to  himself  as  he  did  so.  Buy  them!  Why,  he’d  just  as 
well  try  to  buy — the — . He  struggled  for  a word  to  express 
what  he  meant,  failed,  and  laughed  again.  They’d  think  of 
selling  their  souls  for  a pot  of  soup  before  they’d  think  of 
selling  a few  measley  votes  for  a million  dollars.  Church 
goers,  all  of  them,  and  “God  fearin’  ” Puritans.  He 
grimaced. 

But  he  had  to  get  that  office!  Yet  how? 

Hext  he  thought  of  bringing  a bunch  of  “niggers”  in  from 
Nigger  Town” — that’s  what  the  villagers  called  the  negro 
(puirters  of  the  town — and  giving  them  a dollar  or  two  to  vote 
for  him.  But  he  soon  abandoned  that  idea.  He  knew  that 
fhe  villagers  wouldn’t  stand  for  it.  And  he  was  a Democrat, 
foo.  Ho,  he  didn’t  like  tliat  idea. 

Lhen  he  thought  of  his  opponent.  Smith,  a rather  “hard- 
boiled”  man,  who,  like  Lowden,  had  taken  ^^iirt  in  some 
shady  deals.  majority  of  the  townspeople  half-heartily 
trusted  Sinitli,  because  in  the  last  few  years  he  had  been  a 
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regular  church-goer,  and  seemed  to  have  reformed.  Others 
in  the  town  had  more  confidence  in  Smith  than  they  had 
in  Lowden.  So  Smith  and  his  hackers  were  confident  of 
victory. 

But  Lowden  knew  that  the  least  2>i'ovocation  could  swing 
the  vote  of  the  town  from  Smith.  Lowden  was  afraid  of 
Smith.  His  huge  bulk,  his  large,  stony  face,  his  cold  grey 
eyes,  were  enough  to  subdue  anybody.  So  Lowden  decided 
he’d  better  leave  Smith  alone. 

So  he  sat  in  his  little  office  and  tried  to  plan,  while  his  few 
backers  were  out  doing  pitifully  little  for  him. 

The  election  was  to  he  on  Friday.  Sunday  afternoon  before 
that  Friday,  Lowden  sat  uj)  very  suddenly  in  his  chair, 
and,  without  making  any  explanations  to  his  wife,  walked 
hurriedly  from  his  house  and  down  the  dusty  street  of  the 
tou  n until  he  came  to  the  “business  section.”  He  wandered 
aimlessly  among  the  few  stores.  Then,  when  he  saw  Ilufl:' 
slouched  by  himself  against  a post  in  front  of  a grocery  store, 
he  went  hastily  up  to  him. 

Buff  was  a man-about-town.  He  had  a shock  of  unkept, 
coal-black  hair,  and  rarely  ever  shaved.  Ho  one  ever  saw 
him  working.  Some  thought  that  he  “boot-legged,”  but  he 
had  never  been  caught  at  a still  or  with  liquor  on  him.  He 
got  drunk  about  once  a week,  made  a lot  of  noise,  hurt 
nobody,  and  was  taken  home  by  his  “Ole  Man”  to  sober  up. 
He  lived  off  his  father,  who  eked  out  a miserable  living  by 
doing  jaekleg  carpentering  about  the  town.  He  was  afraid 
of  his  giant  son,  and  got  drunk  with  him  now  and  then. 

Lowden  saw  Buff  register  at  the  last  registration.  Lowden 
remembered  that  Buff  had  lounged  into  the  postoffice  where 
the  books  were  kept,  and  demanded  a pen.  “What’re  you 
registering  for  ?”  someone  asked  him. 

“What  in  hell  yh  want  t’  know  for  ?”  Buff  replied  as  he 
scrawled  his  name.  “’Sides,  ain’t  1 a tax-payer,  an’  don’t 
I pay  poll-tax  ?”  He  glared  around  after  he  finished  writing, 
and  slouched  out. 

Someone  remarked  when  he  had  left : “Well,  there  goes  a 
vote  for  the  highest  bidder.” 

And  so,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Lowden  approached  Buff. 
“What  you  want?”  the  big  man  demanded  sullenly  of  the 
little  man.  Buff  had  been  drunk  the  day.  before. 

Lowden  went  straight  to  the  point : “Want  to  make  some 
money?”  he  asked  after  he  had  drawn  him  into  the  alley 
between  the  grocerjY  store  and  a drug  store. 

Any  work  to  it  ?”  Buff  demanded  suspiciously. 

“Ho,”  Lowden  told  him.  “You’ll  just  have  to  play  sick 
next  Friday,  and  stay  in  a nice  bed  in  a hospital  for  a few 
days.” 

Buff  eyed  him  askance.  In  his  dull  mind  he  had  thought 
at  first  that  this  little  shrinq) — Buff  was  contenuttous  of 
everybody  smaller  than  he  was— had  wanted  his  vote,  but  he 
couldn’t  make  heads  nor  tails  to  what  he  had  just’ said— 
“play  sick  next  Friday,  and  stay  in  a nice  bed  in  a hospital 
for  a few  days.”  But  he  consented  to  talk  terms. 

{Please  turn  to  page  six) 
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APPLE  SAUCE 

By  LEONIDAS  SMITH 


Shakespeare,  or  Will  Rogers,  or  maybe  it  was  Dorothy 
Dix,  has  been  accused  of  saying  that  love  is  the  force  which 
makes  the  world  go  round.  But  I choose  to  make  my  stand 
with  that  prince  of  philosophers,  the  honorable  Andy  Gump, 
who  says  that  it’s  “applesauce”  that  makes  the  world  go 
’round. 

The  use  of  “applesauce”  is  universal  from  the  White  House 
to  the  poorhouse — from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  vital 
lubricant  which  keeps  the  wheels  of  national  politics  running 
like  a freshly  tuned  sixteen 
cylinder  Cadillac  is  the  same 
which  keeps  the  agencies  of 
courtship  and  matrimony  click- 
ing like  a Wall  Street  stock 
ticker. 

Under  the  general  term 
“applesauce”  can  be  catalogued 
numerous  other  impositions  on 
the  good  nature  of  society, 
which  pass  for  “balm  of 
Gilead”  and  which  add  to  the 
mass  of  hokum  that  keeps 
humanity  from  running  a “hot 
box.”  The  art  of  flattery,  the 
art  of  “legging”  the  profs,  the 
art  of  politics,  and  myriad 
other  similar  arts  which  might 
be  mentioned — all  require  the 
skillful  use  of  persiflage  and  manipulation  of  hot  air. 

In  the  field  of  polities,  the  first  prer€>quisite  seems  to  be 
that  a candidate  shall  be  the  equal  of  any  in  an  offensive  cam- 
paign which  means  skillful  promise-making  and  copious 
ability  to  manufacture  the  hot  air  which  is  the  delight  of  the 
souls  of  the  masses.  If  the  hot  air  exhausted  by  the  speakers  in 
any  one  campaign  could  be  collected  in  a vast  hearing  system 
of  some  kind  the  fuel  problem  would  be  eliminated  for  years 
to  come  and  no  longer  would  we  read  that  each  winter 
thousands  freeze  to  death  all  over  the  world. 


Women  are  said  to  he  at  the  bottom  of  everything,  and 
truly  they  are  partially  responsible  for  a state  of  affairs 
where  even  your  best  friend  will  not  tell  you  the  truth,  but 
will  “smear  it  on  thick”  to  keep  you  treading  on  roses  when 
you  ought  to  he  feeling  the  scratches  of  the  brambles.  A 
woman  lives  on  flattery.  However,  it  is  not  her  fault.  Man 
has  rightly  placed  her  on  a pedestal  and  quite  correctly 
worships  her.  But  why  swing  her  up  on  a towering  mast 
above  the  pedestal  by  “shooting  her  a line.”  That  does 

credit  neither  to  her  intel- 
ligence nor  to  man’s.  But  they 
love  it  just  the  same — and  so  do 
men. 

“Applesauce”  is  the  thing  that 
makes  amateur  poets.  That 
alone  should  condemn  it.  But 
what  would  the  world  be  with- 
out the  guy  that  follows  you 
around  with  the  purpose  of 
reading  his  attempts  at  litera- 
ture! Why  begrudge  the  fel- 
low the  little  praise  that  is  food 
to  his  tortured  mind  and 
aspiring  soul! 

“Applesauce”  could  be  criti- 
cized and  eulogized  for  hours 
on  end,  ad  infinitum.  But  why 
be  cynical!  May  the  good  old 
art  of  “shooting  the  bull”  never  degenerate!  May  the 
manipulation  of  the  “bovine  efferve-seence”  be  developed  to 
the  utmost ! May  we  take  up  the  torch  handed  down  by  our 
fathers — and  mothers,  and  remember  that 

“A  little  soft  soap  now  and  then, 

Is  relished  by  the  best  of  men.” 


FEAR  OF  GOD 

(^Continued  from  page  five) 

They  talked  for  a long  time.  Lowden  explained,  Ruff  shook 
his  head  in  a puzzled  sort  of  way,  and  Lowden  explained 
again.  Finally  the  big  man  seemed  to  understand,  and  he 
held  out  his  hand  suggestively. 

“Promise  not  to  get  drunk  next  Friday,”  Lowden  de- 
manded. The  other  nodded  his  head,  and  Lowden  slipped  a 
bill  into  his  hand. 

The  next  day  Ruff  was  down  the  street,  as  dirty  and  as 
ragged  as  ever,  talking  to  everyone  he  met — upholding  Smith 
for  mayor.  At  first  no  one  paid  much  attention  to  him,  but 
when  he  kept  it  up.  Smith’s  friends  began  to  resent  it,  and 
ask  themselves  what  the  big  bum  meant  by  all  he  was  saying. 
For  he  was  saying  a lot.  He  would  walk  up  to  a villager,  tap 
him  on  the  arm,  and  demand : 


“Say,  brother,  who’re  yu  votin’  fur  Friday?  Smith? 
That’s  plum  good.  He’s  th’  man  for  th’  office,  if  anybody  is. 
He’s  goin’  to  get  my  vote.  Yessir,  he’s  suta’nly  goin’ t’  get 
my  vote,  if  I die  castin’  it.” 

Was  the  fool  crazy?  What  he  was  doing  was  calling  down 
the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  on  his  head.  The  villagers  shook 
their  heads,  half  in  wonder,  half  in  terror. 

It  became  so  that  the  Smith  backers  tried  to  avoid  meet- 
ing Ruff,  and  one  time  one  of  them  bluntly  asked  him  what 
his  idea  was. 

“Idea?”  Ruff  blustered  at  this.  “Idea?  Why,  I’m  jus’  a 
peaceful  citizen  what  wants  th’  right  man  in  office,  an’  any 
fool  knows  that  Smith’s  th’  right  man.”  And  he  ended  with 
his  usual  chant:  “Yessir,  he’s  suta’nly  goin’ t’  get  my  vote, 
if  I die  castin’  it.” 

Friday  morning,  the  voting  started,  and  the  usual  group 
{Please  turn  to  page  eleven) 
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“DANCE  MACAEIIE” 

J.  H.  P. 

Dance  in  the  glades,  for  the  forest  winds 
Through  the  iron  trees  are  singing, 

Blue  shadows  hold  to  the  granite  ground 
And  a metal  moon  is  ringing. 

Dance  in  your  bleached  and  gleaming 
bones 

Dance  with  your  squeletons  crazy  fling! 
The  star-light  fades,  the  cock  will  crow 
And  you  shall  answer  the  beckoning 
Of  deaths  white  finger,  under  earth. 

Calling  yon  back  from  your  mad  hour 
here. 

Calling  you  back  from  ghostly  mirth. 
Back  from  the  moon  for  another  year. 

jsTote. — Dance  Macahre  is  an  orchestral 
work  by  Ht.  Saens  from  which  the  title  and 
image  of  the  above  are  taken. 

J.  H.  P. 


THE  SEA 
Frank  Eaymond 

If  you  would  fathom  mystery — revealed 

Hark  to  the  sea,  on  lonely  (luiet  shores, 

Where  every  whisper  in  a lisp  is  sealed. 

To  some  recurrent  undertone  of  scores 

Majestic.  Thud  and  boom  of  pounded 
base — 

Awful  in  might — whose  dipt,  well-earned 
applause 

Is  swept  back  drowned,  into  the  whirling 
race 

Of  undertow,  and  mingled  witli  its  cause; 

If  you  would  learn  how  diligent  tide  is 

Watch  on  a sloping  l)each  the  impulse, 
force 

Of  each  new  comber.  Mark  its  desperate 
hiss 

And  see  the  froth  of  effort  edge  its  course. 

As  sweeping  desolate  hack  to  its  bed 

It  swallows  memories  of  land — misled. 


SONNET 
Frank  Raymond 

O love  that  lives  forever — passes  death 
On  silver  feet,  under  the  rainbow  arch — 
That  no  imagining  could  chain  to  breath — 
That  liberates  the  fire  from  the  torch! 

O joy  that  passes  jailer  with  outrush 
That  is  bewildering,  though  prison’s  hush 
Is  still  and  cold  and  empty  underneath  ! 

O dove  that  came,  to  fly  again,  with  wings 
Of  singing  light — whir  silent  to  our  ears. 
But  with  a song  that  God  in  living  sings ! 
O liberated  soul,  that  heeds  the  call 
Of  those  who  went  before — that  ever 
hears 

The  music  of  the  sublimated  spheres 
111  winging,  let  some  pearls  of  music  fall! 


TO  ME  COLLEGE  WIDOW 

“Excuse  me,  lady  that’s  my  foot, 

“Let’s  move  a little  and  not  take  root. 
“You  say  my  voice  is  different?  really — 
‘Lady,  lady,  don’t  be  seely ! 

“Oh  yes,  the  floor’s  like  ice  in  winter, 
“You’d  hardly  dance  upon  a splinter. 
“Y’our  line  recalls  ‘Sweet  Adaline’, 

“And  ‘ W on’t  you  bo  my  valentine’  ? 
“Let’s  tell— of  cabbages  and  kings, 
“And  if  you  dream  of  wedding  rings, 
“And  if  you’ve  heard  that  Hoover’s 
president, 

“Lives  in  Washington — yes,  a resident. 
“What’s  that?  You  don’t  know  much 
about  me? 

“You  won’t.  And  please  don’t  dance  with- 
out me! 

“Oh,  don’t  use,  verbally,  jui-jit  su. 
“Pray  what  convention  fits  you? 

“Well,  if  you  must,  wrinkle  your  eyes, 
“T  oo-old-to-be-cute-with-college-guys ! 
“Excuse  me,  brother,  cutting  in? 

“Thank  you,  brother,  it’s  worth  a fin !” 


THE  AGNOSTIC— (A  Portrait) 

Wen  DA 

“I  go  my  way  alone,”  said  he; 

“I  own  no  God,  no  Diety — 

Proud  am  I in  my  disbelief. 

I have  no  creed — no  Christ — no  Chief  - 
Only — myself !” 

His  voice  slurred  to  a sudden  stop. 

Was  that  a tear  that  I saw  drop? 

“I  passed  a church  today,  he  said. 
‘‘Inside — a girl  with  rev’rcnt  head. 
Outside — myself !” 

“I  saw  the  price  I’d  have  to  give 
For  the  kind  of  life  I chose  to  live— 

I reedom  my  chief — my  one — desire — ” 
His  voice,  of  a sudden,  seemed  to  tire ; 
“The  price  ? Myself.” 
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BACK  PAY 

ByJ.  F.  MATTHEWS 


^oME  YEABs  ago  I took  a business  course  in  a small  colleg( 


111  my  home  town.  I had  been  there  for  about  six  months 
when  one  day  the  director  of  the  establishment  received  a 
call  for  a stenographer  for  a Mr.  Laughorn,  in  a hotel  down- 
town. Since  there  were  only  three  boys  in  the  class,  and  the 
other  two  were  busy,  I was  given  the  job. 

I found  that  the  Mr.  Laughorn  was  writing  a history  of 
my  home  state.  My  duties  were  simply  to  copy,  from  a 
previous  work  of  like  scope,  certain  selected  passages.  There 
were  a few  letters  to  write,  and  these  were  directed  to  such 
personages  as  the  Secretary  of  State,  heads  of  historical 
associations,  and  secretaries  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  over 
the  state.  The  coriioration  of  which  Mr.  Laughorn  was  pres- 
ident, vice  president,  bookkeeper  and  general  handy-man,  was 
known  as  “Seeing  America  First  and  Telling  the  World, 
Inc.”  It  did  not  take  me  very  long  to  find  out  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a swindling  game,  that  the  pretentious 
Mr.  Laughorn  was  nothing  more  than  a human  parasite. 
Why  I stayed  on  with  him  I do  not  know ; it  may  have  been 
because  of  the  fact  that  I am  usually  easy  to  “suck  in.”  But 
the  promised  jiay  was  good,  and  I believed  somehow  that  an 
adventure  might  lie  underneath.  So  I stayed  on. 

For  a couple  of  weeks  my  pay  was  regular.  Then  one  week 
it  was  postponed,  and  then  again.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth 
week  I was  vainly  demanding  my  pay,  and  was  contemplating 
taking  his  typewriter  in  lieu  of  money.  But  I soon  found  that 
the  typewriter  was  rented,  and  that  consequently  I might 
have  to  whistle  yet  for  my  money. 

One  day  the  expected  happened.  lie  went  to  a neighbor- 
ing town  on  business,  to  return  the  next  day.  The  next 
day  came,  but  he  did  not  come  back.  Two  days,  three,  four, 
a week — but  still  no  Mr.  Laughorn.  I finally  gave  up  and 
closed  the  office  and  left  the  hotel  manager  gnashing  his 
teeth  and  swaring  that  he  would  get  that — yet. 

1 finished  business  school,  went  to  medical  school,  got  my 
license  and  .set  myself  up  in  practice  in  a small  town  in  the 
iMiddle  West,  Orion  by  name.  The  people  were  friendly, 
pay  was  dependent  on  corn  (what  isn’t  in  that  section)  but 
none  the  less  sure.  I had  built  uj)  a respectable  ])ractice  in 
an  unusually  short  time,  had  married  the  best  little  girl  in 
the  world,  and  was  fast  l)ecomiug  a pillar  of  the  community. 

One  day  I received  a telephone  call  from  a Mr.  Davis,  who 
wanted  me  to  give  his  little  daughter  a physical  examination. 

1 arranged  an  hour  when  1 should  be  in.  He  thanked  me 
politely  and  hung  up. 

At  three-thirty  he  came  in,  with  a darling  little  girl,  the 
picture  of  health,  about  five  years  old.  The  man  was  about 
forty-five,  respectably  dressed,  with  a cosmopolitan  air  that 
seemed  familiar.  I examined  the  little  girl  (her  name  was 
.Margaret)  and  found  her  to  be  in  excellent  health,  and  I 


congratulated  him  on  his  good  fortune  at  having  such  a fine 
daughter. 

“Yes,”  he  said  proudly.  “I’ve  always  tried  to  make  her 
life  the  best  I possibly  could.  My  own  isn’t  so  pleasant  to 
remember,  but  I want  hers  to  be  as  good  as  the  best.  I 
wouldn’t  like  for  her  to  have  anything  to  regret  when  she 
thinks  of  me.” 

I found  that  the  little  girl  was  motherless,  and  that  she  ac- 
companied her  father  on  his  tri25s  about  the  country.  He 
sold  stoves  for  a rejiutable  house  in  Chicago,  and  from  all 
appearances  was  fairly  i)rosj)erous. 

“This  year  is  the  last  she’ll  be  able  to  go  around  with 
me.  iSText  year  she  must  start  to  school.  I’d  like  to  have 
her  with  me,  but  it  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  her  to  be  always 
knocking  about  the  world  with  an  old  hypocrite  like  me. 
She’s  got  to  have  a home,  friends  to  play  with,  and  every- 
thing a little  girl  has  to  have.  Xothing  must  hapjien  to  her 
ha2)piness,  regardless  of  mine.” 

We  chatted  about  business  conditions,  the  coming  election, 
everything  that  interests  two  Babbitts.  He  finally  looked  at 
his  watch  and  said  he  must  be  going.  He  had  been  sitting 
with  his  logs  crossed,  and  when  he  rose  to  leave  he  kept  his 
right  leg  on  his  left  until  all  his  weight  rested  on  the  left. 
I startc“d.  This  very  movement  I had  noticed  so  often  back 
yonder  in  Durham.  All  during  our  conversation  something 
about  this  man  struck  a resjjonding  chord.  Yes,  you’ve 
guessed  it.  I would  have  bet  my  last  tongue  dei)ressor  that 
this  man  was  no  other  but  the  honorable  Mr.  Laughorn. 
“What  is  your  ch — ” he  began,  but  I interrupted  him. 

‘Fxcuse  my  curiosity,  Mr.  Davis,”  I said.  “But  were  you 
ever  in  a town  in  Xorth  Carolina  called  Durham  ?” 

A ever  in  all  my  born  days  have  I seem  a man  so  j)ale.  He 
was  absolutely  ghastly.  He  reached  out  and  drew  his  little 
girl  to  him,  as  if  to  jjrotect  himself.  He  stared  at  me  as  1 
have  seen  little  children  stare  at  the  sight  of  a lancet.  For 
a full  minute  we  stood  there,  each  staring  at  the  other’s 
face.  He  was  frightened,  mine  was  (1  flatter  myself)  kind 
and  benevolent.  He  made  as  though  to  go  out  of  my  j)resence, 
away  from  this  room  and  the  man  who  had  dug  uj)  his  past. 

I 2)ut  out  my  hand.  He  took  it  slowly,  cautiously,  not 
knowing  what  might  come  next. 

“You  have  a very  fine  daughter,  Mr.  Davis,”  I said  smil- 
ing. “Nothing  must  happen  to  her  life.”  And  I shook  his 
hand  warmly. 

He  smiled  his  thanks,  and  stroke<l  his  little  girl’s  hair. 
He  turned  as  if  to  leave. 

Once  more  I was  a doctor,  and  my  professional  instincts 
rose  to  the  occasion. 

“My  charge  is  five  dollars,”  1 said. 
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Him 


Tomorrow  wc  go  home  for  the  liolidays.  Again  we  shall 
grace  the  paternal  board  and  stuff  ourselves  with  all  of  those 
good  things  that  oidy  one  who  has  been  eating  at  a college 
boarding  house  can  really  enjoy.  We  shall  enjoy  our  brief 
interlude,  and  it  is  fitting  that  we  should.  But  before  we 
go  we  should  realize  that  we  are  walking  advertisements  of 
Wake  Forest  College,  and  that  we  can  do  more  good  than  a 
thousand  publicity  departments,  in  the  matter  of  attracting 
to  Wake  Forest  that  type  of  student  which  we  want  next 
year.  There  are  literally  hundreds  of  boys  graduating  from 
"high  schools  in  this  state  that  might  be  influenced  fo  come 
here  by  a little  word  of  encouragenieut.  Professor  Memory 
and  the  Columbus  County  Club  have  arranged  a banquet 
at  Whiteville  at  which  they  plan  to  have  all  the  alumni  of 
Bladen,  Brunswick  and  Columbus  counties,  together  with  a 
picked  group  of  high  school  seniors  from  this  district.  Dr. 
A.  C.  Keid  and  the  Davidson  County  delegation  will  stage  a 
similar  affair  at  Lexington.  Such  interest  cannot  but  prove 
beneficial  to  Wake  Forest.  These  men  are  to  be  commended, 
but  each  of  us  can  do  his  best,  in  a little  personal  work. 

During  the  recent  rainy  spell  on  the  campus  one  necHled  a 
gondola,  a canoe,  or  preferably,  an  outboard  motor  boat 
in  which  to  attend  classes.  The  college  spends  annually 
enough  time  and  money  on  these  walks  to  have  them  in 
a decent  condition.  Why  are  they  not  made  really  sub- 
stantial with  brick  drains  to  carry  off  the  water  and  keep 
the  walks  in  shape.  The  students  have  to  use  the  walks  in 
such  weather.  We  can’t  ride  up  to  the  buildings  in  oui 
comfortable  closed  cars. 


This  first  issue  of  the  forty-ninth  volume  of  the  Student 
is  submitted  with  a little  doubtfulness  concerning  its  recep- 
tion by  all  members  of  the  faculty  and  student  body.  When 
a magazine  possesses  the  antiquity  of  the  Student,  with  all 
its  wealth  of  tradition,  and  the  roster  of  illustrious  men 
whose  work  has  appeared  in  its  pages,  a change  in  its  nature 
is  regarded  askance  by  many.  Heretofore  the  Student 
has  stood  for  the  develojimeut  of  literary  ability  by  the 
students  of  \\  ake  I orest  College.  The  present  editorial 
board  of  the  Student  believe  that  they  present  a magazine 
that  carries  on  the  fostering  of  creative  talent  among  the  stu- 
dents, and  in  addition,  one  that  will  serve  to  relieve  the  mono- 
tony of  college  routine  by  affording  a chuckle  or  two  as  you 
turn  through  its  pages.  At  any  rate,  here  you  are.  We  hope 
you  like  it,  but  if  you  don’t— go  buy  a Ilallyhoo— it’s  more 
your  type. 

— s — 

In  the  past  that  inexcusable  offense  against  common 
decency — cutting  freshman  hair — has  been  excused  as  the 
only  means  of  disciplining  the  first  year  men.  With  the 
introduction  of  a system  of  student  government  here,  that 
excuse  faded.  With  the  estahlishment  this  year  by  the 
Student  Council  of  the  Freshman  Court,  and  the  open, 
decisive,  busine.ss-like  way  in  which  Bill  Green  and  the 
court  has  acted — every  vestige  has  been  swept  away.  There 
is  absolutely  no  defense  to  be  jiresented  for  the  retaining  of 
a^  barbaric  relic  in  a society  of  gentlemen.  Every  Wake 
Forest  student  should  take  it  upon  himself  as  an  individual 
obligation  to  do  what  he  may  to  stamp  out  this  practice. 
President  Ilarrill  and  the  council  have  taken  a firm  stand. 
Back  them  up!  Aid  them  in  removing  from  our  midst  any 
person,  or  persons,  who  do  not  belong  here. 
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fvj  Vol.  I.  1663^850 

(Raleigh;  The  General  Board  of  the 

hao?  Convention.^ 

1930.  Pp.  xii,  572.  $3.00.) 

This  booh  is  more  than  the  story  of  a 
single  religious  group;  it  is  to  a large 
exteih  a history  of  religious  conditions  in 
colonial  ISTorth  Carolina,  written,  of  course, 
from  a Baptist  point  of  view.  That  a 
history  written  from  any  particular  point 
of  view— sectarian,  political,  sectional,  or 
what  not^annot  be  altogether  impartial 
and  free  from  preconceived  views,  seems 
too  obvious  a proposition  to  be  open  to 
debate.  The  most  that  can  be  demanded 
of  the  author  of  such  a history  is  that 
be  tries  to  divest  himself,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  robes  of  the  advocate,  and 
strive  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  shun 
the  dangers  and  pitfalls  inherent  in  the 
\^ry  nature  of  his  undertaking.  Although 
Professor  Paschal  has  evidently  tried  to 
do  this,  nevertheless  he  arrives  at  manv 
conclusions  with  which  others  beyond 
doubt  will  take  issue. 

Ills  work  was  undertaken,  we  are  told 
in  the  jireface,  at  the  inspiration  of  the 
Historical  Commission  of  the  Baptist 
otate  Convention.  Considering  his  pur- 
pose to  produce  a history  of  a particular 
denomination  primarily  for  its  own  mem- 
bers, the  author  has  conceived  of  his  task 
upon  a rather  broad  and  liberal  basis. 
^Uthough  such  a history,  he  thinks, 
should  be  written  only  by  a Baptist 
who  could  aiipreciate  Baptist  ideas  and 
sentiments”  and  “should  correctly  and 
fully  set  forth  the  religious  life  and  work 
the  progress  and  doctrinal  growth  of  the 
Baptists  of  I7orth  Carolina,”  he  realizes 
tbat  the  history  of  the  ISrorth  Carolina 
Baptists  cannot  be  disassociated  from  the 
general  history  of  the  denomination,  nor 
from  the  history  of  the  other  religious 
groups,  especially  the  Quakers,  I>resby- 
terians,  and  Anglicans  with  whom  they 
came  in  constant  contact  in  the  colony 


causes,  one  of  which  was 


IIIK 

„aa  the 

determined  opposition  of  the  Baptists  to 
tlie  establishment.  It  was  this  phase  of 
the  religious  struggle  that  carried  it  into 
colonial  politics.  Upon  this  “struggle  for 
religious  supremacy,”  and  the  triumph 
of  Baptist  principles”  in  1776  Professor 
Paschal  very  properly  lays  great  empha- 
sis, but  to  say  that  he  makes  an  able 
presentation  of  the  Baptist  cause  is  not 
to  say  that  one  is  to  accept  all  of  his  con- 
elusions.  To  this  reviewer  at  least  it 
seems  that  Professor  Paschal  is  unduly 
to  thelxT^T  judgments  of  those  early 

luakers  f Carolina  Anglicans,  whose  chief 
fault  was  that  they  thought  in  terms  of 
the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury rather  than  in  terms  of  the  twentieth. 

An  interesting  chapter  is  the  one  on 
the  Baptists  in  the  American  Revolution. 
Perhaps  the  “democratic  spirit”  which 
“was  especially  strong  among  the  Rap- 
ists” ^VOUlrJ  VtfViTi  on  ^ 


. - --  vxx  axiu  aiaie  pre- 

ail  as  were  dominant  in  the  eighteenth 
century  England  and  her  colonies,  can 
disregard  the  political  phases  of  this  sub 
ject. 

Professor  Paschal  is,  I believe,  the  first 
Aorth  Carolina  denominational  historian 
to  appreciate  these  varied  and  complex 
aspects  of  his  problem.  Although  he 
considers  the  Baptist  churches  in  xYorth 
Carolina  as  “almost  indigenous,”  he  sees 
file  necessity  of  setting  them  against  the 
background  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Aiiglaud  and  of  her  colonies.  He  then 
passes  on  to  the  religious  and  social  con 
(litions  in  Horth  Carolina  and  to  th 
early  efforts  and  failures  of  the  Quakers 
and  the  Anglicans  to  possess  the  fields, 
le  next  takes  up  the  coming  into  the' 
colony  of  the  general  Baptists  and  their 
transformation  into  the  particular  Ban 
tists,_  by  whom  the  foundations  of  die 

Baptist  denomination  were  firmly  laid  in  I -^mocrauc  spirit  • which 

the  colonies.  Between  1750  and  1760  especially  strong  among  the  Bap- 

canie  t e separate  Baptists  who,  quicklvl  w’ould  have  been  sufficient  in  itself 

spreading  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  ’ 

/■flO  nv-w.rv.-.  il 


to  determine  their  position  in  that  strug- 
gle ; ^ when  their  attitudes  toward  the 
Establishment  is  also  considered,  it  is 
easily  understandable  why  they  took  such 
„ - o---  — i^iiuiL-nes  winch  I ®*^°ug  stand  against  the  Roval  Govern- 
were  organized  in  North  Carolina  between  T"*'  ««  Professor  Paschal 

1727  and  1776,  inclusive.  | sliows,  notable  contributions  not  only  to 


- <=  V ^ anu  corner  ot 

the  colony  soon  became  the  most  numerous 
and  important  of  the  several  Baptist 
groups  in  North  Carolina.  The  author 
lists  forty-eight  Baptist  churches  which  I 


It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the  success  of  m prospective  settlers; 

Baptists  in  North  Carolina,  as  well  nf  ‘|;T\  “'’*'“'T°D'roprietors  and  later 


Baptists  in  North  Carolina,  as  well  as 
their  rivals,  was  conditioned  upon  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  the  people- 


1727  and  1776,  inclusive. 

In  addition  to  the  chapters  dealing 
with  the  origin,  organization,  doctrines 
and  the  expansion  of  the  Baptists,  Pro- 
fessor Paschal  presents  an  interesting  dis 
cussion  of  a struggle  for  supremacy  be- 
tween “those  who  fostered  the  reli<nous 
ideal  of  the  Establishment  and  the'^Dis- 
senters,  especially  the  Baptists.”  From  the 
loginning  of  the  colony,  the  religious 
policy  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  and  later 
of  the  crown,  embraced  two  principles  • (1) 
an  established  church  and(2)toleration  for 
1 rotestants.  Both  principles  are  expressed 
111  the  charters  of  1663  and  1665;  in  the 
several  projiosals  and  agreements  of  the 
Lords  Proprietors  to  prosiiective  settlers- 


of  the  king  to  the  governors;  and  m 
various  vestry  and  toleration  acts  passed 
oy  the  colonial  assembly  from  time  to 

tlTnO  '’riy«+  *1 7.*  • 


and,  also,  that  no  history  of  religion  in  an’  time  Tb^tT/'’ 

.gc  and  . C0,„„„„i.y  in  „,,ich  .net  ideas |..„1  'cMveircr.^roInri"^^ 


- .s/naenv,.,;,  Ulliy  IQ 

tile  military  success  of  the  revolt,  but  also 
to  the  constitutional  principles  upon 
w iich  it  was  based.  Some  question  might 
le  raised,  however,  as  to  the  validity  of 
some  of  his  claims.  For  instance, he 
states  (]).  455)  that  the  authorship  of 
the  article  on  religious  liberty  in  the  con- 
stitution of  1776  “is  ascribed”  to  Elder 
Icnry  Abbot,  and  later  (p.  467)  he  speaks 
ot  Abbot  definitely,  as  “the  author  of  the 
article  guaranteeing  religious  freedom  in 
our  constitution.”  However,  there  is 
another  quite  definite  tradition  dating 
from  the  early  nineteenth  centurv,  which 
ascribes”  the  authorship  of  the  same 
article  to  tlie  Cape  Fear  free  thinker 
01  lie  Ills  Harnett.  No  contemporarv 
( ocuments  have  been  found  to  substantiate 
01  her  tradition.  Other  illustrations 
might  be  sighted  from  Professor  Pas- 
clial  s book  of  statements  originally  modi- 

( Please  turn  to  page  eleven) 
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{Continued  from  page  six) 

stood  around  and  talked  and  voted.  Smith  and  his  backers 
were  confident  of  the  office,  in  spite  of  the  recent  unw’el- 
come  addition  to  their  number,  who  so  plainly  spoke  his 
convictions  to  the  townspeople. 

Euff  was  down  the  street  early,  and  took  up  his  spiel  again. 
About  8:30  he  looked  around  and  announced  loudly:  “Well, 
folks,  here  goes  one  vote  fur  th’  best  mayor  this  town’ll 
ever  have — iirother  Smith.  I’m  goin’  t’  vote  fur  him  if  I 
die  doin’  it.” 

Hardly  anybody  paid  much  attention  to  him — in  the  four 
days  of  his  “stumping”  for  Smith  everybody  had  become  used 
to  hearing  his  little  speech. 

Hurt'  entered  the  room  where  the  ballot-boxes  were,  pre- 
pared his  ballot,  and  leaned  slightly  against  the  table  to  drop 
h.s  much-talked-about  vote  into  the  box.  Just  as  the  slip 
of  paper  left  his  hand  his  eyes  seemed  to  bulge,  his  face 
turned  a sickly  purple,  and  with  a cry  which  was  half 
bellow,  half  scream,  he  sank  to  the  floor.  Everybody  from 
the  outside  rushed  into  the  room  upon  hearing  his  cry,  but 
stopped,  suddenly.  Huff  lay  on  the  floor. 

Alter  Huff  had  been  taken  to  the  hospital  in  the  next  town, 
Lowden  came  down  the  street  and  learned  with  well-feigned 
surprise  of  the  striking  down  of  Eutf — “by  the  Almighty,” 
as  several  put  it.  And  he  found  himself  looked  upon  with 
profound  respect  by  the  townspeople.  They  had  held  him 
more  or  less  in  delusion  before ; not  there  wasn’t  one  of  them 
that  didn  t believe  that  the  sudden  strickening  of  Euff  was  a 
sign  to  them  straight  from  God  that  Lowden  was  the  man 
for  the  office.  And  so  the  votes  began  to  pile  in  for 
Lowden. 

Lowden  was  not  at  home  for  supper.  At  10:30  he  came 
in  with  a rush,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  many  a year,  kissed 
his  wife  and  called  her  “Honey.” 

“Honey,”  he  panted  after  he  had  given  her  a resounding 
kiss  upon  one  of  her  pale  cheeks,  “I  got  it!  I got  it!”  He 
sat  down  quickly  and  shakily,  and  Mrs.  Lowden  nervously 
asked  him  if  he  wanted  any  supper.  “Supper,”  he  exclaimed. 
“Supper!  I don’t  want  any.  I don’t  reckon  I’ll  want  any 


breakfast  in  the  morning  either,  honey.  I can  live  for  the 
rest  of  the  month  off  the  thought  that  that  office  is  mine.” 

And,  sure  enough,  he  didn’t  want  any  breakfast  the  next 
morning.  But  his  ecstasy  over  his  victory  didn’t  happen  to 
be  what  took  his  appetite. 

Lowden  thought  about  Euff  much  that  night.  He  certainly 
did  a good  job  of  it,  Lowden  decided.  Those  superstitious 
neighbors  of  his  certainly  put  him  into  office  “with  a bang,” 
after  Euff  played  sick. 

He  wondered  if  Euff  were  still  at  the  hospital.  He  certain- 
ly hoped  so.  The  townspeople  might  get  suspicious  if  he 
returned  to  town  too  soon. 

Lowden  arose  early,  and  before  breakfast,  called  the 
hospital  to  which  Euff  had  been  taken. 

“How’s  that  fellow  getting  along  that  came  in  there 
yesterday?  he  asked.  “Name’s  Euff.  Had  a stroke,  I think.” 

The  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  came  back  to  him : 
“Euff  ? He  never  regained  consciousness.” 

“Never  regained  consciousness  ?”  echoed  Lowden  in  a terror- 
stricken  whisper. 

“No.  He  died  early  this  morning.” 

— s — 

THE  MUDDY  GODDESS 

{Continued  from  page  four) 

more  and  more  in  love  with  Irene  every  day.  God  had  never 
made  a more  wonderful  girl  than  his  Irene — with  emphasis  on 
the  his  and  there  never  had  been  and  never  would  be,  a 
more  wonderful  piece  of  sculpture  than  the  statue  of  his — 
again  the  emphasic— Irene.  The  statue  had  taken  on  more 
than  just  the  outward  semblance  of  his  beloved,  now;  the 
pure  white  marble  out  of  which  it  had  been  carved  symbolized, 
for  him,  the  white  purity  of  the  soul  of  the  girl  he  loved. 
Although  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  her  past,  he  was 
morally  certain  that  a girl  who  had  such  power  to  bring 
him  happiness  could  never  bo  anything  but  that  which  was 
fine,  and  clean,  and  pure. 

Everything  was  going  along  perfectly,  until — they  were 
{Pease  turn  to  page  twelve) 
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{Continued  from  page  ten) 

fied  by  such  words  and  phrases  as  “un- 
doubtedly,” “doubtless,”  “it  seems  that,” 
“tradition  says,”  etc.,  that  with  such 
modifications  omitted,  are  afterwards  re- 
peated as  proven  facts,  without  the  cita- 
tion of  any  additional  evidence. 

A few  slight  errors  due  chiefly  to  mis- 
prints should  bo  noticed.  The  “tolera- 
tions act  of  Parliament”  was  passed  in 
1689,  not  in  1789  (p.  129).  The  name 
of  the  Albemarle  antiquarian  should  be 
J.  E.  B.  Hathaway  (p.  142).  In  the 
footnote,  p.  143,  line  4,  the  date  1929 
obviously  should  be  1729.  The  statement 


(jqj.  91  and  110)  that  the  biennial  act 
of  1715  deprived  Quakers  of  “the  right 
to  vote”  does  not  seem  to  the  reviewer 
to  be  a corret  construction  of  this  act. 
The  act  does  not  require  an  oath  of  the 
voter  unless  his  right  to  vote  was  chal- 
lenged. In  that  case  the  proper  official 
was  required  to  administer  to  him  an 
“oath  or  attestation”  as  to  “his  qualifica- 
tions and  ability  to  choose  members  of 
the  assembly”  (state  records  of  North 
Carolina,  xxiii,  13).  Moreover,  the 
b’ennial  act,  which  is  chapter  X of  the 
Laws  of  1715  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  chapter  IX,  the  laws  of  1715,  which 
specifically  provides  that  in  every  case  in 
which  the  law  required  an  oath,  a Quaker 
might  make  his  or  her  “solemn  affirma- 


tion or  declaration”  except  to  give  evi- 
dence in  a criminal  cause,  to  serve  on  a 
jury,  or  to  hold  office.  {Ibid.,  11.)  It 
seems  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  the  at- 
testations allowed  in  the  biennial  act  was 
asserted  especially  to  protect,  not  to  deny 
the  right  of  Quakers  to  vote. 

But  these  are  slight  defects  in  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  historical  work.  The  re- 
viewer IS  familiar  with  no  other  work  in 
the  religious  history  of  North  Carolina 
based  on  such  painstaking  and  thorough 
research.  It  is  written  with  the  clearness, 
simplicity,  and  perfection  of  style  which 
one  would  naturally  expect  of  a scholar  of 
Professor  Paschal’s  attainments. 

E.  D.  W.  Connor. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
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THE  MUDDY  GODDESS 

(.Continued  from  page  eleven) 

was “•  afore-meiitioued  cabaret.  Irene 
•unusP  ‘ the  crowd  with  lier  bored,  slightly 

anmsed  expression,  and  Charles  was  watching  Irene  with 
be  intensity  of  a little  boy  regarding  the  last  piece  of  X 

SSTon“c!  throat, Ihen  he  slw  the  b^^I 

)•  ’ . then  shuddering  horror.  Folio wino- 

garbed  mlT'*  he  saw  a tall,  immaculately 

gai  bed  man  making  his  way  to  their  table.  After  what  semed 

to  hold  1 ’ ’ ^0'"  that  seemed 

to  liold  more  scorn  tlian  respect. 

li'irinv”^  evening,  Irene,”  said  a smooth  quiet  voice.  “I 
^■•idly  expected  to  see  you,  here.  If  I had  known,  I would 

<haii,  with  the  obvious  intent  of  seating  himself,  but  was 
■stopped  by  a violent  gesture  of  Irene.  “Oh ! I’m  not  wanted 
t seems  tie  went  on,  in  a menacing  tone;  “I’m  not  good 
enough  for  you,  now?”  ^ " 

l^a^rene  stood  up,  white  to  the  lips,  and  trembling  like  a 

Leroy,  you  you  beast!”  she  blazed.  “Whv  irp  -pr.,, 
here?  Why  can’t  you  leave  me  alone?  I told  you  I was 

U.a  les,_lets  get  out  of  here!”  On  the  verge  of  hysterics 
nmr  Charles  called  the 

.0,  .1,:  •« 

••2Z,r;:^rzrTZr'' 

Charles  paid  no  attention  to  thi.s,  and  hurried  after  Irene 
nlio  was  vvaitiiiff  for  him  af  rlo^v  '■pi  ^ 

-.■I  .1.0  .»■»  «,Ld; 

■olk-J  .w.,  i„t„  ,1..  Ja,l„,e„ 

giess  1,1  p.„j  anyliow  Yon 

tdl  youT  ^ ‘Afraid  to 

>■“”  "■■‘"t  me  to 

frene  rewarded  him  with  a wan  smile 
I must  tell  you,  if  you  won’t  ask  questions,  Charles  T 
-a...  ^ou  ,0  thia,  thoogl,:  „o  J 
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timi  up,  01  what  may  result  from  what  I’m  going  to  tell  you 
i I love  you,  and  always  will !”  ^ ’ 

My  dai  ling ! ’ breathed  Charles,  and  started  to  kiss  her 

alfin  tT*  interest  of  the  driver,  who  was  taking  it 

; lougli  the  medium  of  the  rear-view  mirror. 

^ yon  liear 

® *-0  ®ny ! That  man — the  one  in  the  cabaret— 
eioy—  . _ p ^ ^ ^ starving 

years  ago  ...  I was  desperate  . 
qnT-t  ° myself  ...  he  stopped  me,  took  me  to  his 

job ' ■ t)’  ■ me  . . . got  me  a 

• . tUen  took  advantage  of  my  gratitude  to  him 

• • • I lived  with  him  for  two  years  ...  it  was  the 

on  y way  I could  pay  niy  debt  to  him,  he  said  . . then 

lie  Stoned  . . , e„„toe,  .-Otoh  . . . I lef,  1^“ 


I he  scene  is  a dress  rehearsal  of  Noah’e 
■\rk-.  Hundreds  of  people  and  animals 
are  running  about.  But  above  all  the 
confusion  can  be  heard  the  shrieks  of  the 
eectrician:  “What  lights  shall  I use? 
\Vhat  lights  shall  I use?”  And  the  heavens 
open  up  and  a voice  comes  to  him, 
hood  lights,  you  sap.”— FxcAan^e. 


“the 


01  voice  trailed  off  into  silence,  a silence  that  oppressed 
le  s uiined  Charles,  seeming  to  enclose  him  in  a tight  fold 
uii  1 It  lurt  him  to  breathe.  The  world  had  gone  crazy,  and  he 
vv  as  t le  craziest  of  all.  It  couldn’t  he  true ! But  it  was 
an  le  had  to  face  it.  Damn  it  all,  he  ought  to  hate  the 
woman,  but  he  just  couldn’t.  Instead  of  the  anger  that 
oug  It  to  be  consuming  him,  as  one  who  had  been  deceived 
instea  of  the  flood  of  righteous  indignation  and  repulsion’ 
tiiat  should  sweep  through  him,  he  felt  only  a great  weariness 
a teiiihle  numbness.  Why,  he  loved  her,  regardless  of  what 
s le  lad  done!  lie  didn’t  hate  her,  as  he  should;  he  felt  only 
a great  surge  of  tenderness  engulf  him.  Poor  girl,  what  a 
Imll  she  had  gone  through  with.  Well,  he  would  make  it  up 
to  her,  if  he  possibly  could. 

And  so  he  told  her — told  her  that  it  didn’t  matter,  he 
love  her  all  the  more  for  her  courage  in  telling  him;  told 
hei  through  lips  that  were  drawn  and  taut  with  anguish- 
told  her  of  his  love  for  her,  with  his  heart  wrenched  by  sobs 
that  didn’t  reach  the  surface.  It  hurt.s,  losing  one’s  ideals 
like  that!  I know!  ...  ' 

die  took  her  home,  quieter,  now,  and  content  in  his  great 
forgiving  love  for  her.  After  bidding  her  a tender  good- 
night, he  got  into  his  car,  a tired,  suddenly  old  man,  and 
directed  the  chauffeur  to  drive  home. 

Mo  one  will  ever  know  the  dejiths  of  Hell  that  Charles 
Morrmon  plumhed,  during  that  drive,  except  Charles 
Morrison. 

And,  as  the  car  turned  in  at  the  gate,  the  headlights  fell 
across  the  statue  that  stood  in  the  front  yard. 

Some  car,  m passing,  had  splattered  mud  over  the  statu 
from  head  to  foot. 

Iwo  spinsters  were  discussing  men  ; 

‘Which  would  you  desire  most  in  your 
husband— hra ins,  wealth  or  a])pearance,” 
asked  one. 

“Appearance,”  snapped  the  other,  “and 
the  sooner  the  better.”— ITa/I  Sireet 
J ournal. 
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t 

The  Absent-minded  Professor  Visits  the  Art  Gallery 


CECIL  BELL’S  BEDTIME  STOEY 
And  now,  Kiddies,  listen  closely  to 
Uncle  Oscar’s  bedtime  story.  There  was 
once  a wee  little  bee  that  spent  all  its  time 
flying  from  one  flower  to  another  sipping 
honey.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  do  that. 
Kiddies?  Kow  this  bee  had  flown  a long, 
long  way  one  day,  and  he  was  tired,  so 
he  curled  right  up  inside  a flower  and 
decided  he  would  rest  just  a little  while. 
He  dozed  off  to  sleep,  and  while  he  was 
dreaming  of  a pretty  little  girl  hee,  a great 
big  ugly  cow  came  along  and  swallowed 
the  flower  with  the  bee  inside  of  it.  When 
the  hee  woke  up  it  couldn’t  see  anything, 
and  it  was  scared.  Then,  after  it  found 
out  where  he  was  he  got  angry,  oh,  awfully 
angry  and  decided  to  sting  the  cow  in  the 
stomach  to  get  even.  But  the  cow  had 
been  eating  wild  onions,  and  the  little  bee 
didn’t  like  the  smell  of  wild  onions,  so 
he  decided  to  go  to  sleep  again  for  a little 
while  and  sting  the  mean  old  cow  when  he 
woke  up.  Kow  Kiddies,  listen  carefully, 
for  the  element  of  tragedy  occurs;  some- 
thing awful  happened.  When  the  little 
bee  woke  Tip  the  nasty  old  cow  was  gone. 

Tut ! Tut ! Cecil,  we  thought  better 
of  you. 

— s — 

John  Blackburn : I serenaded  my  girl 
last  night,  and  she  threw  me  a flower. 

Flemming  Fuller : With  a kiss,  I 
suppose. 

Blackburn;  Ko,  with  a flower  pot. 

A1  Dowton : Hello,  Ed,  old  man ! 
haven’t  seen  you  for  years.  What  are  you 
doing  now? 

Ed  Williams : I’m  a lawyer. 

Al:  Honest? 

Ed : I said  I was  a lawyer.  Isn’t  that 
enough  ? 

Dr.  Kitchin : The  more  lawyers,  the 
longer  the  case. 

Dr.  Gulley : The  more  doctors,  the 
shorter  the  case. 

— s — 

Judge  White:  How  did  the  accident 
happen  ? 

Leoti  Brogden : Why  I dimmed  my 
lights  and  was  hugging  the  curve — . 

Judge  AVhite:  Yeah,  that’s  how  most 
accidents  hajTpen. 

According  to  the  well  known  Walter 
Winchell,  times  are  so  tight  that  auto- 
gra])h  hounds  arc  only  asking  for  initials. 

— Shipper. 


Larry  Eagles ; ‘‘I’d  like  to  offer  you  a 
cigar,  but — ” 

Dr.  Pearson:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Eagles, 
but  I never  smoke  cigar  butts. 

— s — 

Professor  est : Do  you  know  what 
hapiTcned  in  1776? 

Ike  O’Hanlon  (with  that  morning  after 
the.  night  before  feeling)  : Gosh  no ! I 
can’t  even  remember  what  happened  last 
night. 

— s — 

Professor  Clonts : What  was  the  great- 
est character  the  Finns  have  contributed 
to  the  world?  . . 

Zeno  Wall:  Huckleberry! 


Dr.  Quisenberry:  Queer  saying,  that, 
about  truth  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
well. 

Professor  Timherlake:  You  wouldn’t 
think  so  if  you  knew  the  amount  of 
pumping  we  lawyers  have  to  do  to  get  at 
it. 

— s — 

^Irs.  Bryan  : Doctor  Bryan  and  I have 
been  niaiTied  for  over  twenty  years  and 
we  never  quarrel.  If  a difference  of  opin- 
ion arises,  and  I am  right,  Dan  always 
gives  in  imniodiately. 

Mrs.  Black ; And  if  he  is  right  ? 

iirs.  Bryan  : Oh,  tlnit  hasn’t  haiTiiened 
so  far. 
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“HxWE  YOU  EVER  BEEI'f  PSYCHO- 
AISTALYZED?” 

This  question  was  mailed  to  74,3291/^ 
college  women  in  I7ortli  Carolina.’  Here 
are  some  of  the  answers : 

Peace — “Sir,  I’m  a nice  girl !” 

St.  Mary’s— “Ho,  they  sprinkle  in  our 
church.” 

H.  C.  C.  W.  “Ho,  I’ve  never  met  the 
right  man.” 

E.  C.  T.  C.  “Yes,  but  it’s  because  I 
never  had  a mother  to  guide  me.” 

Shaw  “Mind  yoah  own  business,  white 
boy.”  ’ 

State  “It  wasn’t  my  fault,  with  all 
these  men  around.” 

Meredith— “Yes,  I went  to  Wake  For- 
est summer  school.” 

Louisburg— “Sure,  why  not?” 

Keely  and  Duke— “Legally,  Ho.”  (Ac- 
cording to  Horth  Carolina  law  a person 
under  the  influence  of  intoxicants  is  not 
legally  responsible  for  her  acts.) 
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POPULAR  TUNES  ILLUSTRATED 


Mrs.  Bryan ; This  chair  goes  back  to 
i/ouis  XV. 

Bill  Day:  That’s  nothing.  The  Theta 
Kappa  Hu  radio  goes  back  to  Sears  and 
Roebuck  if  we  don’t  pledge  more  men  bv 
the  end  of  the  month. 


Visting  Football  Player  to  Desk  Clerk: 
Hey , there’s  strangers  among  us  up  here. 

Desk  Clerk:  Hold  everything.  I’ll  send 
the  house  detective  right  up. 

V.  E.  P. ; House  detective  hell ; what 
we  need’s  a can  of  Flit. 


The  baseball  game  in  Farmer  Jones’ 
cow  pasture  ended  suddenly  when  little 
Willie  slid  into  what  he  ''thought  was 
third  base. 


“DITTO” 


“Do  you  need  any  Adagio  dancers?’ 

— Wataugan 


Hew  Circus  ^Vctress : Well  boss,  since 
you’ve  given  me  a job  in  your  circus,  you 
had  better  tell  me  what  to  do  to  kee|: 
from  making  a mistake. 

Manager:  Well,  don’t  ever  undress  be- 
fore the  bearded  lady. — Battalion. 

— s — 

HEARD  OH  THE  GOLF  COURSE 

Doctor  Hubert : Swimming  is  your 
sport,  old  chap,  not  golf. 

Dean  Bryan:  And  why  swimming? 

Doctor  Hubert:  You  can  take  as  many 
strokes  as  you  like,  and  there  is  no  tempta- 
tion to  lie  about  it. 


City  Girl : And  I suppose  at  dusk, 
when  the  sun  is  stealing  over  the  Rockies 
m purple  splendor,  you  cowboys  are  hud- 
dled around  the  campfire  broiling  vension 
and  listening  to  the  weird,  eerie,  unnatural 
howling  of  the  coyotes. 

Rattlesnake  Gus:  Well,  ma’am,  not 
ezzackly,  ma’am.  Usually  we  go  inside 
and  listen  to  Amos  and  Andy. 

Pitt  Panther. 

— s — 

'T  know,”  said  the  little  violet,  “the 
stalk  brought  me.” — Siren.  ’ 


Poetic  Areheress:  “I  shot  an  arrow 
into  the  air;  it  fell  to  earth — ” 

Irate  voice : The  hell  it  did  you  f?7)\-x 

lb**— !— 

— s — 

Hature  is  wonderful ! A million  years 
ago  she  didn’t  know  we  were  going  to 
wear  spectacles,  yet  look  at  the  way  she 
placed  our  ears. — Log. 

— s — 

PAGE  MR.  SMITH 
MOST  PEOPLE  DOH’T  REALIZE 

1.  That  college  flivvers  have  been 
out”  for  at  least  three  years. 

2.  That  slickers  and  pennants  are  al- 
most never  seen  on  college  campuses. 

3.  That  balloon  trousers  haven’t  been 
worn  since  the  Harding  administration. 

4.  That  most  collegiate  jokes  are  writ- 
ten by  people  who  wear  slickers  and 
balloon  trousers  and  ride  in  collegiate 
flivvers. — Wisconsin  Octopus. 


7 Out  Ntt'wKftire 


Tom:  How  do  they  figure  the  poj)ula- 
tion  of  a Swiss  village? 

Dick : Oh,  I gue.ss  they  count  the 
number  of  echoes  and  divide"' by  the  num- 
ber of  moinitains.— B/up  Gator. 


Me  want  a girl  to  sell  kisses  at  the 
bazaar.  Have  you  had  any  experience ?” 

“I  went  to  college.” 

“You’re  hired.” — A wgtran. 

— s — 

When  you’re  parked  out  in  the  coun- 
all  cuddled  uj)  with  your  sweetie, 
and  her  father  drives  up  alo'iigside  of  you' 
and  gets  out— bo  nonchalant,  althoiigh 
It  won’t  do  you  a hell  of  a lot  of  good. 

— Octopus 
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Pathetic  Figures 


The  Tap  Dancer  Who  Got  Stuck  on  a Wad  of  Chewing  Gum 

— Wataugan. 


HEARD  ON  THE  CAMPUS 

They  are  telling  the  story  of  Dr.  Easlej’, 
the  College  Chapliairi,  who  was  badly 
beaten  on  the  golf  course  by  Dr.  Billy 
Poteat,  thirty  years  his  senior. 

“Cheer  up,”  Dr.  Billy  said.  “Reinein- 
her,  you  win  at  the  finish.  You  may  he 
burying  me  some  day.” 

“Even  then,”  said  Dr.  Easley,  “it  will 
be  your  hole.” 

Voices  in  the  dead  of  night  in  the 
dorm;  “Wake  up,  quick,  wake  up!” 

“Can’t.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Ain’t  sleeping.” — Shi-U-M ah. 

— s — 

A patent  medicine  manufacturing  com- 
pany received  the  folowing  letter  from 
a satisfied  customer : 

“I  am  very  pleased  with  your  remedy. 
I had  a wart  on  my  chest,  and  after 
using  six  bottles  of  your  medicine,  it 
moved  to  my  neck,  and  I now  use  it  for 
a collar  button.” — Harvard  Lampoon. 

— s — 

Sure  Sandy  plays  croquet,  but  he  makes 
his  nine  bow-legged  children  act  as 
wickets. — Wataugan. 

PERSONAL 

T.  K.  N. ; Do  you  know  that  Theta 
Kappa  Nu  maintains  five  homes  for  the 
feeble-minded  ? 

E rosh : I thought  you  had  more  chap- 
ters than  that. 

They  were  alone  at  last,  and  he  called 
her  to  him,  but  she  timidly  hung  back. 
Then  ho  went  to  her  and  led  her  to  the 
place  he  had  prepared,  while  she  coyly  re- 
sisted his  caresses.  Finally  she  could  con- 
tain herself  no  longer  and  shyly  nudged 
him  with  her  dainty  foot. 

“Damn  you,  cow,”  he  said,  “if  you  turn 
over  this  milk  I’ll  kill  you.” — Buccaneer. 

— s — 

Columbus  was  wrong — the  world  is 
flat. — Texas  Long  Horn. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  MODERN 
HISTORY 

— And  a dark  cloud  of  depression 
Hoovered  over  the  land— S'fcfpper. 


The  anc'.ent’s  center  of  emotion  was  the 
heart 

The  })sychologist’s  center  of  emotion  is 
the  brain. 

But  three  ply  paddles  have  changed  all 
that ; 

And  the  pledge’s  idea  is  something  else. 

— Sour  Owl. 

— s — 

“She’s  just  a summer  girl,”  quoth  Leon 
Brogden  when  he  was  interviewed  con- 
cerning a certain  summer  school  belle. 
“How’s  that,”  asked  the  interviewer. 
“Some  er  mine,  and  some  er  somebody’s 
else. 

— s — 

Jim  Thomas:  I miss  my  bath  tub  this 
year. 

Sted  Kitchin ; On  the  contrary,  I like 
the  showers  much  better. 

Jim  Thomas : But  you  can’t  make  beer 
in  a shower. 


TO  ONE  BELOVED 

You’re  not  as  young  as  you  once  were, 
dear — 

You’re  not  quite  so  fair  to  the  eye. 

The  years  have  added  their  burdens. 

You  take  up  your  toil  with  a'sigh. 

Your  gallanting  days  are  all  over. 

You  have  earned  a needed  rest. 

But  still  you  remain  in  my  memory. 

To  me  you’ll  be  always  the  best. 

For  me  there  are  no  new  companions 
To  usur])  the  place  that  you  fill. 

For  me  there  is  no  one  quite  like  you. 
You  still  can  arouse  a Jiew  thrill. 

And  when  I have  crossed  the  river ; 
And  the  floods  have  borne  me  far, 

To  some  kind  soul  I’ll  leave  you, 

My  beloved  second-hand  car. 

— s — 

“Louise  Wliims  sure  is  a well  reared 
girl,  isn’t  she?” 

“Yeah,  and  she’s  not  so  bad  looking 
from  the  front,  either.” 
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R.  E.  QUINN  & COMPANY 
Furniture 

WE  ALWAYS  SELL  FOR  LEj^ 

108-110  East  Martin  Street 
RALEIGH 


“WACO  CLEANERS” 

Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning 
Pressing  : Altering 

We  Return  Everything  but  the  Dirt 
Eight  iStiident  Represeiitatires 

l*IIO]VE  176 
J.  A.  BROWN,  Mgr. 


The  Pullman  conductor  twitched  the 
curtains  of  the  berth. 

“How  many  are  here?”  he  asked. 

“One,”  was  the  reply.  “Want  to  see 
our  ticketV’—Punch  Bowl. 

— s — 

Spring  h ormal  a marvelously  rythmic 
band,  a surging  tide  of  dancers,  dim 
lights,  a couple  dancing  near  a doorway— 

She;  “Oh,  I simply  adore  that  funnv 
step.  Where  did  you  pick  it  up  ?” 

He.  Punny  step,  hell.  I’m  losing  niv 
garter.” — Punch  Bowl. 


WHAT  A MAN 

Dr.  Quisenberry:  And  that,  my  son, 
is  how  the  war  was  won. 

J.  Rice,  Jr. ; But  Dad.  What  did  thev 
want  with  the  other  men? 


“Why  is  it  that  you  always  heap  coals 
of  fire  on  my  head  ?”  asked  Senator  Mose.s, 
as  he  met  Senator  Robinson  in  the  lobby’ 
I heaji  coals  of  fire  on  your  head  be- 
cause, since  childhood,  I have  alway.s 
loved  the  smell  of  a wood  fire,”  was  the 
Democrat’s  retort. 


earwed ; My  wife  and  I have  been  arguing 
or  months  about  what  kind  of  car  to  get,  but 
a third  party  has  settled  it  for  us. 

Priend ; A third  party? 

Yearwed;  Yes,  we  have  compromised  on  a 
baby  carriage. 

— s — 

The  yacht  had  a number  of  guests  on  board, 
lie  of  these  remarked  to  the  owner’s  wife ; “I 
suppose  your  husband  is  very  fond  of  yachting?’’ 

isn’t,  really,”  was  the  reply. 
Sometimes  it  makes  him  awfully  sick,  but  he 
made  his  money  out  of  canned  salmon,  and  he 
feels  he  owes  it  to  the  sea!” 

Dr.  A.  C.  Reid  was  given  a ticket  for 
speeding  last  week,  but  when  he  told  the 
cop  that  he  was  going  to  his  mother-in- 
law  s funeral  he  got  a ticket  for  joy- 
riding. 


‘This  depression  has  hit  me  so  hard  that 
I’ve  taken  to  smoking  these  Robinson 
Crusoe  cigarettes.” 

“What  kind  are  they?” 

“Castaways,  you  fool,  castaways.” 

— Sun  Dial. 


WILSON’S  COFFEE  SHOP 

RALEIGH 

headquarters  for 

WAKE  FOREST  STUDENTS 

“Bob”  Wilson  is  anxious  to  serve  you 
in  any  way 


COLLEGE  SMOKE  SHOP 

Drinks  : Sandwiches  ; Smokes 
Student  Supplies 

“The  College  Hangout” 


That 


o 

ooo 

ooooo 

The  Student,  The  Old  Qold  and 
Black,  and  The  Howler  from 
Wake  Forest  — as  well  as  The 
Technician,  The  Wataugan  and 
Agriculturist  from  State  — The 
Acorn  and  The  Twig  from 
Meredith  — are  printed  by  us — 
must  be  an  indication  of  our 
ability  and  desire  to  render 
service. 

ooooo 

ooo 

o 


Edwards  & Broughton  Company 

107-109  W.  Hargett  St.  210-214  S.  Salisbury  St. 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


>• 


They  keep  tasting  better 
and  better  to  me!” 


NO  matter  how  many  you  smoke! 
It’s  a fact.  The  last  Chesterfield  of  the 
day  is  just  as  mild  and  sweet— as  cool  and 
comfortable— as  the  first.  Every  Chest- 
erfield is  like  every  other  Chesterfield ! 

The  tobaccos  themselves  give  the 
answer.  Only  mild,  ripe,  sweet  tobaccos 
—the  smoothest  and  ripest  grown  — go 
into  Chesterfield. 

And  the  paper— notice  how  fine  and 
white  it  is.  It’s  the  purest  that  money 
can  buy ! Burns  without  taste  or  odor. 

All  this  care  — to  make  Chesterfields 
taste  better  and  milder.  And  they  do ! 
The  millions  of  Chesterfield  smokers— 
men  and  women  both  — say  it  in  their 
own  way : “They  Satisfy ! ’ ’ 


© 1931,  Liogbtt  «£  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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Wake  Forest  College 

★ 

A Christian  College 

Founded  by  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina  in  1834 

With  an  established  reputation  for  high  standards,  noble 
traditions,  and  progressive  policies 

Student  body  comparatively  small,  making  close 
personal  contacts  possible 

Excellent  Table  Board  and  Comfortable  Rooms 

★ 

Degrees  of 

BA,  B.S.,  LLB.,  and  MA 
★ 

Three  Years  of  Law 
★ 

The  First  Two  Years  of  the  Medical  Course 

★ 

Graduate  Courses 
Expenses  Reasonable 

★ 

Make  your  plans  now  to  enroll  next  term 

THURMAN  D.  KITCHIN,  President 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
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A LECTURE  ROOM  BALLAD 

When  Plato  taught  the  Ancient  Greek 
’E  ’ad  a string  of  yarns  to  tell, 

’Bout  one  for  every  page  ’ed  speak ; 

The  Greek  ’e  ’card  and  laughed  like  ’ell. 

The  Greek  ’e  knew  them  yarns  was  dead, 

And  Plato  kiiowed  ’e  knew,  w’ats  wuss; 

But  ’is  exam  is  o’er  ’is  ’ead. 

And  so  ’e  laughed — the  same  as  us. 

So  when  “the  Doctor”  springs  some  tale 

That’s  kicked  about  since  Gawd  knows  when. 
We  do  not  yawn  to  show  it’s  stale, 

But  laugh  like  ’ell — the  same  as  then. 

— s — 

A girl  used  to  hold  hands  for  a box  of  candy. 
Mow  she  does  it  for  protection. 

He : Dearest,  I love  you  terribly. 

She:  You  certainly  do. — Ghost. 

— s — 

Then  there  was  the  Scotchman  who  bought  the 
car  because  the  clutch  was  thrown  in. 

— Boston  Beanpot. 


Drugs 


Toiletries 


Prescriptions 
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rAYETieviLLE 
ST. 

OF  RALEIGH.  N.  C..  iNC. 
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“That  lawyer  of  mine  has  a nerve.” 

“Wliy  so  ?” 

“Listen  to  this  item  in  his  bill — ‘For  waking 
up  in  the  night  and  thinking  over  your  case,  $5.’  ” 

— s — 

When  we  were  babies  we  played  with  our  toes 
jTist  for  fun — now  we  have  athlete’s  foot. 

Dr.  Speas : What  is  the  best  word  yon  can 
give  me  descriptive  of  violent  action  ? 

Russell  Owens : Home-brew. 

— s — 


Scene  in  Recorder’s  Court  in  Wake  Forest : 

Prosecuting  attorney:  Your  Honor,  this  couple 
is  charged  with  blocking  traffic  while  they  had  an 
argument. 

Judge  White:  Were  they  in  an  altercation? 

Attorney:  Mo,  your  Honor,  they  were  in  a 
Ford. 

— s — 

Doctor,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  0])erate  on 
me?” 

“N’o,  but  it’s  customary.” 

— s — 


Pi:  Florence  has  the  biggest  Hispano-Suiza 
J have  ever  seen. 

Phi : Yes,  I know,  and  she  will  wear  those 
tight  dresses. — George  W asliington  Ghost. 
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Exegi  monumentum  aere  perennius 
Regalique  situ  pyramidum  altius, 

Quod  no7i  imher  eda.r,  non  aquilo  irnpotens 
Possit  diruere  aid  innumerahilis 
Annorum  series  et  fuga  tempormn. 

Non  omnis  nwribar  multaque  pars  mei 
Vitabit  Libitinam:  usque  ego  postera 
Crescarn  laude  recens. 

— Horace. 
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AT  THE  TOMB  OF  DANTE 

Poet, — whose  exiled  dust 
Ravenna  holds  in  still  unbroken  trust, — 
I come,  a pilgrim  with  the  pilgrim  band 
Prom  over  sea  and  land. 

Who  at  thy  humble  tomb 
Daily  their  homage  pay; 

And  at  thy  feet  with  trembling  hand 
My  little  sheaf  of  alien  floiuers  I lay. 
Now  gone  is  sunset’s  throng. 

Leaving  me  with  thy  mighty  shade  alone; 
And  in  the  tender  gloom 
And  holy  hush  of  dymg  day. 

While  choir  and  priest  .softly  intone 
Within  the  church  which  was  thine  own, 
Ijct  vie  forget  awhile  the  warring  times. 
And  only  hearkening  far  and,  near 
Those  very  vesper  chimes 
Thyself  bast  loved  to  hear. 

Let  me  a little  pay 

Homage  to  thee  and  tribute  to  thy  song, — 
Poet  who  saw  with  awed,  unquailing  eyes. 
Deep  under  deep.  Inferno’s  dole  and 
doom. 

And  glory,  orb  on  orb,  of  Paradise. 

Thy  Purgatory’s  savage  steep 
1 leave,  unclimbed,  to  gloom 
Over  the  unknown  deep; 

Thy  Heaven  and  Beatrice’s  star 
For  me  shine  cold  and  faint  afar; 

But  through  thy  world  of  woe 
How  oft  my  feet,  univilling,  .still  must  go; 
And  in  my  heart  I know 
Francesca’s  tale  of  love  and  hale; 

The  threefold  stream  of  human  tears 
Btill  gathering  with  the  gathering  years; 
The  souls  that  must  forever  go. 

Weary  and  slow. 

Beneath  the  rnockmg  tnantle.s'  weight; 
Sweet  Anselm’s  unavailing  cry 
To  him  who  sees  with  tearless  eye 
His  sons  before  him  pining  die; 

And  last,  that  note  of  joy  when  earth’s 
far  light 

Breaks  on  the  poets  through  that  nether 
night. 

Een.tamin  Sledi). 
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CONCLUSION  OF  “AT 
LEXINGTON’’ 

A memorial  poem  concerning 
Robert  E.  Lee 

His  very  name 
Time’s  self  will  keep 
In  sacred  trust. 

Out  of  war’s  ruin,  wrong,  and  shame, — 
Just  or  unjust, — 

The  work  of  peace  that  here  he  lurought. 
The  patient,  far-off  ends  he  sought. 

His  ever-brightening  star  of  fame, 
hi  the  long  years  to  be, — 

Our  stern,  high  task  before  us  set. 

Our  hands  in  love  and  duty  met, — 

Will  lead  his  people  yet 
To  victory. 


OCTOBER 

Once  more  are  here  the  blest  October  days. 

Bringing  their  holy  calm  and  rest 
complete. 

And  hourlong  dreaming,  with  the  sun’s 
warm  rays. 

Like  gentle  hands,  clasping  the  weary 
feet. 

And  gentler  now  are  all  our  human  ways. 

With  nature’s  harshest  sounds  grown  low 
and  sweet; 

And  dreamlike  lost  amid  the  far  blue  haze 

’The  eye  tells  not  where  earth  and  heaven 
meet. 

No  longer  for  tomorrow’s  gifts  I ask; 

Enough  today,  only  to  live  and  love; 

And  hidden  amidst  my  peopled  solitude. 

Hearing  the  children  at  some  unknown 
task, 

(/Is  bending  o’er  her  nestlings  broods  the 
dove,) 

Over  the  measure  of  my  bliss  to  brood. 

■Benjamin  Sledd. 


VIRGINIA : AFTER-THOUGHT 

Dear  land  of  many  streams  and  mighty 
hills, — 

And  dear  wherever  glory  lives,  thy  name. 

Though  later  years  may  link  it  with  their 
shame — 

Today  my  wanderer’s  heart  with  longing 
fills 

To  track  the  Shenandoah’ s parent  rills 

Once  more;  to  watch  again  the  sunset’s 
flame 

Beyond  the  Alleghanies  die;  or  claim 

Companionship  with  the  night-ivind  that 
shrills 

Round  Otter’s  lonely  peak. — Why  would 
we  weep 

O’er  glory  past?  Still  stands — shall  ever 
stand — 

Unchanged,  unchangeable,  each  mighty 
steep. 

And  vale  and  stream  their  olden  beauty 
keep — 

Sure  witness  from  the  Creator’s  hand 

Of  favoring  love  to  thee,  my  oiun  dear 
land. 
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THE  DENOUEMENT 

By  J.  F.  MATTHEWS 


I AM  STANDING  on  the  deck 
of  the  boat  and  as  I look  up 
at  tlio  stars  I smile.  Just 
why  I smile  I don’t  know. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  I shall 
see  her  the  day  after  tomor- 
row. I hope  she’ll  be  glad 
to  see  me ; but  after  all,  you 
know,  you  can’t  stay  away 
year  after  year  and  then  ex- 
pect to  come  back  home  and  find  things  as  you  left  them. 
When  I saw  her  last,  long  years  ago,  she  was  none  too  friendly. 
I can’t  blame  her  for  that,  because  I’d  just  made  a fool  of 
myself. 

I lived  in  Westchester  and  was 
gun  and  ammunition 
factory.  I was  young 
and  inexperienced, 
and  also  very  much 
in  debt.  I was  trusted 
in  the  office,  and  I fig- 
ured I could  pay  back 
the  money  before  my 
theft  was  discovered. 

But  one  thing  and 
another  happened, 
and  before  I realized 
what  had  happened  I 
found  myself  stand- 
ing in  front  of  my 
employer,  with  my 
stern  faced  father  by 
his  side,  and  1 could 
feel  the  tops  of  my 
socks  against  my  legs. 

“Son,”  said  my  fa- 
ther, I hate  to  think 
that  a boy  of  mine  would  do  a thing  like  this.  I don’t  believe 
you’re  a criminal  at  heart,  and  neither  does  hlr.  Hayes  here. 
How  we’ve  decided  ...” 

And  so  they  shipped  me  over  to  France  to  get  a new  start 
in  their  branch  factory.  My  mother  cried  all  the  time  before 
I went  away,  and  my  sister  would  hardly  speak  to  me.  They 
came  up  to  Hew  York  to  see  me  off,  and  the  last  I saw  of 
them  was  my  mother  waving  to  me  while  my  father  and  sister 
stood  motionless  beside  her. 

In  the  factory  near  Paris  I was  still  young  and  inexperi- 
enced, and,  very  shortly  after  my  arrival,  deejily  in  debt. 
Too  much  Paris  and  not  enough  sleep  soon  dimmed  my  ambi- 
tion, and  when  the  man  from  the  Society  shouldered  into 
my  office  I was  too  weak-spined  to  resist  his  offer.  And  so 
I became  a member,  and  later  a leader,  in  that  infamous 

Italian  organization  known  as Ho,  I’d  better  not  be 

too  free  with  the  name.  Someone  might  hear  me,  even  as  I 


stand  hero  on  the  deck  all  alone  and  think,  what  a fool  I’ve 
been. 

I usually  blew  into  the  Yankee  Club  when  I got  to  Paris, 
because  the  Club  was  the  only  place  where  I could  catch  up 
on  the  gossip  which  had  been  going  the  rounds  during  my 
absence.  But  that  night  I was  not  in  my  usual  mood  of 
hilarious  facetiousness, — in  fact,  I moped  rather  than  walked 
into  the  Club.  The  boys  were  surprised  at  my  unusual 
quietness,  and  some  of  them  even  ventured  to  ask  what  was 
the  matter.  I don’t  remember  what  I answered;  I hardly 
remember  what  wo  did  that  evening  to  while  away  the  time 
before  we  went  into  the  other  room.  I remember  that  I sat 
dumb  in  my  chair,  not  daring  to  tell  them  and  and  yet  know- 
ing that  some  time  that  evening  I had  to. 

At  last  wo  got  up  and  went  in  to  the  fire.  I was  hot  and 

cold  all  over,  and  I 
could  scarcely  hear 
what  my  fellows 
were  saying.  I don’t 
know  how  m a n y 
times  I started  to 
get  up  and  then  re- 
laxed again.  I felt 
the  tops  of  my  socks 
against  my  legs.  I 
didn’t  have  the  nerve 
to  tell  them,  but  that 
night  might  be  the 
last  opportunity. 
Suddenly  I found 
myself  on  my  feet. 
“Boys,”  I said  as 
steadily  as  I could, 
“I’ve  got  something 
to  say  to  you.”  The 
man  who  was  telling 
the  joke  at  that  par- 
ti c u 1 a r moment 
stopped  and  scowled  at  mo.  “I’m  leaving  for  Hew  York  to- 
morrow,” I said,  and  . . . and  I don’t  think  I’ll  be  coming 
back  any  time  soon.” 

They  one  and  all  shouted  their  protests,  some  in  derisive 
obscenity  and  others  in  surpriscil  curiosity.  ‘Aes,”  I went 
on,  “it’s  true.  I — I don’t  know  just  how  to  say  it,  but  you — 
you  know  me  as  Lovelace  Smith.  My  name  isn’t  Smith,  it’s 
Sanders,  Lovell  Sanders.  How  what  I’ve  got  to  tell  you  . . 

“He’s  tight!”  some  fool  yelped  out.  And  the  whole  com- 
pany leaned  back  and  guffawed. 

“I’m  not !”  I remember  I shouted  back.  Finally  I suc- 
ceeded in  getting  them  quiet  again,  even  the  drunks. 

I told  them  then,  told  them  everything  I ever  did  and  was  be- 
fore they  knew  me, — and  they  listened  without  a word.  I told 
them  of  the  emla^zzlement,  and  how  I had  been  sent  to  France 
to  start  over  again.  1 told  them  of  my  traitorous  connection 

[Please  tarn  to  page  16) 
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As  I realize  what  it  is  I jump  reflexivclg  to  my\  feet. 
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SOLDIER’S  RETURN 

By  HOKE  NORRIS 


She  was  old — eiglity-five,  to  be  exact.  Sbe  lived  with  her 
relatives — with  her  great-nieces  and  great-nephews.  She  had 
never  married.  There  was  an  old  family  story,  often  referred 
to,  hut  never  in  her  ])resence,  tliat  she  had  fallen  in  love  with 
a Yankee  soldier  during  the  Civil  War.  He  had  promised 
to  return  to  her  after  the  War,  the  story  said,  but  he  never 
had.  Hone  of  her  relatives  knew  whether  she  ever  thought 
of  him,  or  even  remembered  him.  She  never  mentioned  him. 
-But  she  had  never  married — that  was  enough,  so  the  rela- 
t i V e s believed  the 
story. 

She  was  beautiful 
when  she  was  young. 

You  could  tell  that 
by  the  pictures  in  the 
old  family  album, 
and,  too,  by  her  looks 
now,  at  eighty-five. 

For  she  carried  her- 
self with  grace,  her 
hands,  though  wrin- 
kled, were  fine  hands, 
her  fingers  long  and 
graceful.  Those  who 
knew  said  that  she 
used  to  have  beauti- 
ful black  hair  and 
dark  eyes.  Her  hair 
was  grey  and  rather 
thin  now,  but  her 
eyes  were  still  dark  and  beautiful,  in  a wistful  sort  of  wav 
Kveryoue  called  her  Aunt  Tilsie.  Her  relatives  were  will- 
i'lg  to  have  her  among  tliem.  She  was  old,  but  still  active, 
yiie  cared  for  tlie  children.  She  told  them  stories  of  her 
childhood.  The  children  loved  her. 

She  was  with  her  great-nephew  now.  He  was  prosperous, 
married,  the  father  of  throe  children.  His  wife,  Lois,  was 
considerate  of  Aunt  Tilsie,  and  the  dear  old  lady  would  take 
care  of  the  children  while  John  and  Lois  were  out.  She 
would  see  to  it  that  the  children  retired  at  the  proper  time, 
ami  tuck(>d  them  comfortably  in  their  beds. 

Bho  always  waited  up  until  John  and  Lois  returned.  Xo 
one  over  asked  hei-  why — it  was  just  taken  as  a matter  of 
course. 

A\  ben  she  was  with  him,  John  always  kept  a fire  in  the 
grate  in  tlu!  “front”  room  whether  the  weather  were  cold  or 
not.  Between  the  children’s  bed-time  and  the  return  of  John 
and  lA)is,  she  sat  before  this  fire.  She  didn’t  read  or  knit — 
her  eyes,  yon  know,  were  becoming  weak.  She  just  sat. 

1 onight,  to  her  vexation,  she  was  drowsy  as  she  sat  before 
the  fire.  She  caught  herself  nodding — tiiat  wouldn’t  do — 
she  mustn’t  go  to  sleej)  before  .lobn  and  Lois  came  in. 

1 hen  she  thought  of  one  she  always  thought  of  when  she 
sat  before  the  fire— her  soldier,  the.  Yankee.  He  said  his 
name  was  James  Sayre.  He  said  he  would  return.  . . . 
Suddenly,  there  came  an  insistent  knocking  at  the  front 


Suddenly  there  came  an  insistent  knoeking  at  the  front  door. 


door.  She  wondered  why  the  knocker  didn’t  use  the  bell. 
She  would  go  and  see  who  it  was. 

Y hen  she  entered  the  hall,  she  saw  a mirror.  That  mirror 
hadn’t  been  there  before.  She  looked  into  it.  Why — 

She  saw  in  it  a young  girl.  Her  hair  was  black,  her  eyes 
giej,  her  skin  clear  and  white.  She  had  on  a pink  dress. 
She  was  beautiful.  Aunt  Tilsie  gasped,  looked  around.  She 
saw  the  hall  of  her  father’s  house— the  rugs,  the  chairs,  the' 
old  sofa,  the  hat-rack.  . . . 

The  knocking 
sounded  again. 
Something  clicked  in 
her  mind. 

She  went  to  the 
door,  opened  it.  A 
man  stood  there.  The 
light  from  the  old 
oil  lamp  in  the  hall 
fell  on  him.  He  was 
dressed  in  blue — he 
had  on  the  uniform 
of  the  Union  army ! 

It  was  J ames.  Her 
soldier.  He  had  re- 
turned to  her. 
“James.” 

“Tilsie.” 

She  was  in  his 
arms.  He  kissed  her. 
She  sobbed  on  his 


shoulder. 

“Oh  James,  1 kiu'w  you’d  come  back  to  me.” 

\ es,  dear,  I know  it,  too.  I couldn’t  have  stayed  away. 
But  the  war’s  over  now.”  He  held  her  at  arnfs  length,  looked 


ever,  Tilsie.  You 


held 


at  lier.  “You’re  just  as  beautiful 
haven’t  changed  a bit.” 

“Xeither  have  you,  James.” 

Bho  led  him  to  the  sofa,  they  sat  upon  it.  He 
her  close. 

“Dear,”  he  began,  “1  still  love  you — with  all  my  heart.” 

“And  I still  love  you,  <lames  dear.” 

“I  didn’t  hear  from  you.” 

“You  didn’t  ?”  she  answered.  “But  I wrote.  I didn’t  hear 
from  you,  either.”  She  paused.  “It  was  that  terrible  war.” 

“Yes,  that  was  it.” 

“I  asked  about  you  every  time  I saw  a Union  man.  Always 
the  same  answer — no  one  knew  of  you,  of  your  eompany.  It 
was  terrible.” 

He  kissed  her.  “But  that’s  alt  over  now.” 

“Yes— thank  God.” 

She  was  crying  softly. 

“Tilsie,”  he  began  after  a pause,  “Will  you  . . . will 

you  go  back — go  home — with  me?  Will  you  mari'y  me?” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  (piietly.  They  kissed. 

She  remembered  her  father— he  was  old,  broken.  Ho  was 
(Please  turn  to  page  18) 
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"A  ROMAN  STRENGTH,  A GRECIAN 
CHARM  AND  GRACE” 

(B.  L.  G.,  1831-1924) 

And  he  is  gone  at  four  score  years  and 
twelve: 

A Roman  strength,  a Grecian  charm  and 
grace! 

On  that  last  night  in  Athens  I must  go 
To  see  the  Parthenon  hy  the  full  moon. 
The  goddess  loohed  the  while  in  sullen 
mood. 

Nor  even  Diana,  shine  she  never  so  bright. 
Could  heal  Athena’s  hurt.  The  Propylaeon 
Shadowed  itself  in  shadows  and  gave  no 
sign; 

In  vain  even  resurrected  Nike  glowed 
A pearl  unmarred  upon  the  brow  of  night. 

The  promised  vision  leaving  unrevealed, 

I came  away;  but  from  the  lights  and  noise, 
Through  Hadrian’s  Arch,  turned  to 
friendly  trees 

And  solitude  and  silence  and  the  dark. 
When,  lo,  the  lord-star  Jupiter  shining 
down 

Right  on  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus 
Which  rose  against  Hymettus  and  the  sky. 
Column  by  column,  arch  by  arch,  until 
Fancy  had  shaped  the  mighty  structure 
whole, — 

A Roman  strength,  a Grecian  charm  and 
grace. 

And  he  is  gone,  at  four  score  years  and 
twelve: 

.1  Roman  strength,  a Grecian  charm  and 
grace. 

Benjamin  Sledd. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM 
“A  VIRGINIAN  IN  SURREY" 

“They  come,  they  come! 

No  blare  of  bugle,  beat  of  drum. 

No  flaunting  flag,  no  battle-cry ; 

Only  the  measured  tread  of  many  feet 
Startling  the  wayside  silence  deep  and 
sweet." 


“Oh,  England’s  youth,  murch  surely  on! 
Not  yours  alone  the  foe: 

The  foe  of  all  who  love  the  right. 

Of  all  who  hate  unmanly  might. 

With  you  to  battle  go 

Godspeeds  on  all  the  winds  that  blow. 

From  mine  own  land  beyond  the  main. 
“Rot  yours  alone  the  foe: 

Comes  over  England’s  hour  of  woe. 

Her  children  hear  beyond  the  main: 

The  Mother  will  not  call  in  vain.” 

Bexjajiix  Sledd. 
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SALUTE  TO  A GENTLEMAN 

By  GERALD  W.  JOHNSON 


T'wenty-one  years  liave  passed  since  I sat  in  his  classroom 
for  the  last  time,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief 
not  one  item  of  all  the  information  Benjamin  Slcdd  put  there 
still  sticks  in  my  head.  But  the  man  himself  looms  upon 
my  mental  horizon  much  as  the  Blue  Ridge  looms  upon  the 
horizon  of  the  traveler  coming  down  from  Asheville  to  Mor- 
ganton.  Only  after  one  has  left  it  miles  behind,  too  far  behind 
to  distinguish  the  forests  and  rocks  that  cover  its  slopes,  docs 
the  great  range  reveal  its  true  contours.  So,  I believe,  every 
great  teacher  reveals  himself  to  his  students  little  by  little, 
long  after  they  have  left  him,  long  after  they  have  forgotten 
every  detail  of  his  classroom  instruction. 

I am  confident  that  I understand  Old  Slick  better  today 
than  I did  twenty-one  years  ago ; and  1 am  equally  confident 
that  any  effort  of  mine  to  explain  him  to  students  still 
under  his  tutelage  is  foredoomed  to  defeat.  So  I pray  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  student  body,  bear  with  me  if  what  1 say 
seems  to  you  somewhat  unintelligible ; I am  writing  for  you, 
indeed,  but  not  for  you  today;  I am  writing  for  undergrad- 
uates to  read,  but  for  men  whose  diplomas  have  gathered  the 
dust  of  years  to  remember;  like  the  defendant  who  appealed 
from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober,  1 file  my  brief  now,  but 
j)ray  you  to  suspend  judgment  for  a long  time  to  come. 

How  shall  one  pay  tribute  to  the  Professor  of  English  in 
Wake  Forest  College?  Certaiidy  not  grandiloquently,  lest  he 
cover  his  mouth  with  his  hand  and  snicker  behind  his  beard. 
Certaiidy  not  lugubriously,  lest  you  deny  the  blithe  eouragi; 
that  is  the  center  of  his  being.  Certainly  not  sentimentally, 
lest  you  kindle  his  hot  indignation.  Let  his  praises  be  sung 
gaily,  not  sonorously.  I fear  the  Editor  the  Student 
has  chosen  ill  in  conferring  the  honor  upon  me,  who  wield 
a pen  too  clumsy  for  the  task;  but  1 know  how  it  should  be 
done.  It  calls  for  lightness,  for  grace  and  delicacy.  Ariel 
is  the  right  spirit  to  deal  with  him;  for  here  is  not  dark 
Merlin,  but  Prospero,  whoso  magic  was  white  magic  and 
whose  enchantments  were  strong  with  the  power  of  life, 
not  death. 

Ill  1908,  when  1 first  came  into  his  orbit,  he  was  already 
Old  Slick,  and  I can  well  believe  that  he  had  been  Old  Slick 
almost  from  the  first  day  he  set  foot  ujion  the  campus.  But 
he  was  then,  he  is  now,  and  he  ever  will  be  old  only  in  tin' 
sense  in  which  one  addr(>sses  a elassinate  as  “old  fellow,” 
even  though  he  may  never  yet  have  shavc'd.  “Old”  as  applied 
to  Dr.  Sledd  is  not  a chronological  term  at  all,  but  merely 
an  acknowledgement  of  the  existence  in  him  of  soinetbing 
enduring,  something  changeless,  some  of  the  quality  of  the 
great  oaks  on  the  campus.  “Old”  has  never  meant  that  Slick 
was  decrepit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  ho  was  monumental. 

He  came  down  to  Wake  Forest  from  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  one  of  those  .scholars  turned  out  in  the  days  when 
the  Johns  Hopkins  was  not  only  great,  but  uniipiqo  in  this 
country  in  its  devotion  to  ])ure  seholarshij) ; and  not  in  vain 
had  he  been  expo.sed  to  th(^  influence'  of  such  men  as  (lilinau 
and  Gildersleeve.  In  that  atnios])here  any  man  not  born  a 
fool  was  bound  to  absorb  a prodigious  respect  for  genuine 
learning,  and  an  equivalent  contempt  for  shoddy  scholarship 


intended  for  show  jiurposes  only.  Sledd  brought  to  Wake 
Forest  an  ideal  of  scholarship  which  Gildersleeve  himself 
would  have  deigned  to  approve ; and  through  all  the  years 
he  has  clung  stubbornly  to  that  ideal.  Perhaps  not  many  of 
his  students  understood  it,  and  still  fewer  shared  it;  but  every 
man  of  them  was  impressed  by  it,  and  most  of  them  have 
appreciated  it  since  their  college  days. 

But  there  was  that  in  him  which  made  it  forever  impos- 
sible that  his  should  be  the  drear,  sterile  learning  of  the  school- 
men, who  forget,  or  cannot  conceive,  that  learning  is  of  value 
only  in  that  it  enlarges  life.  I have  hoard  him  tell  how  he, 
a young  Master  of  Arts  just  out  of  AVashington  and  Lee,  came 
to  Baltimore  all  aglow  with  enthusiasm  for  the  great  uni- 
versity that  was  opening  for  Americans  a new  gateway  into 
the  fair  Iie2iublic  of  Letters;  and  how  his  heart  sank  when 
he  found  the  famous  institution  nothing  more  than  a .series 
of  ramshackle  houses  crowded  into  slatternly  streets  in  the 
city’s  heart.  Cold  disillusioninent  crept  over  him  as  he 
wandered  through  shabby  corridors  and  jieered  into  unkept 
rooms;  and  he  was  on  the  verge  of  desiiair  when  his  eye 
chanced  to  glimpse  a tablet  affixed  to  the  wall  of  a drab 

classroom:  “In  this  room  Sidney  Lanier  taught- 

It  was  enough.  For  him  those  stained,  ciacked  walls  were 
touched  with  unearthly  light,  tbe  dusty  bare  corridors  assumed 
dignity  and  grace,  the  university  became,  not  jioor  buildings 
in  a squalid  .street,  but  the  intellectual  home  of  great  men, 
honorable  and  serene. 

For,  like  him  who  stared  at  Correggio’s  picture  and 
breathed,  “And  1,  too,  am  a painter,”  Sledd,  in  the  classroom 
of  Lanier,  knew  that  he  was  in  his  bi others  house.  This 
strain  of  the  poet  in  him  has  never  attained  its  full  and  free 
exjiression.  It  is  well  described  in  his  ovn  fine  lines,  written 
years  later : 

A secret  left  by  midnisbt  woods  half  told. 

A vision  glimpsed  athwart  the  sunset’s  gold. 

Or  fancied  in  the  footsteps  of  the  rain, 

but  it  has  been  enough,  despite  his  passion  for  learning,  to 
jirevenl  his  becoming  ])edantio  in  the  slighte.st  degree.  Sledd 
is  a humanist  in  the  fine,  old,  original  scn.se , he  is  interesttil 
in  humanity  and  no  man  can  say  more  tiiily  Ilumaui  nihil 
aiienum. 

Wliat  new  technical  devices,  if  any,  he  introdueed  into  the 
teaching  of  English  at  Wake  lorest  I do  not  know  nor,  to 
be  frank,  do  I care  in  the  slightest  degree.  In  his  novel, 
“Plumes,”  Laurence  Stallings  indeed  intimates  that  his  prin- 
cipal coiitribution  to  pedagogy  in  the  English  deiiartment  was 
a vast  and  magnificent  casiialncss.  In  that  book  there  is  a 
charming  scene  in  which  the  jirofessor  of  Engli.sh,  about  to 
commence  a cour.se  in  iire-Elizabethan  drama,  casually  reaches 
behind  him  and  by  chance  picks  up,  instead  of  the  IMarlowe 
which  lui  sought,  a copy  of  “The  Ring  and  the  Book”;  where- 
upon the  course  is  immediately  transformed  into  one  on 
Browning.  If  it  is  a libel  on  Sledd,  it  is  so  witty  and  de- 
lightful a libel  that  it  draws  more  chuckles  than  indignation. 

(Please  tnrn  to  jmge  11) 
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Eut  wliile  I aiu  not  competent  to  speak  of  his  technical 
equipment,  I do  know  one  thing  he  brought  to  AVake  Forest, 
and  that  was  his  highly  individual,  and  highly  civilized,  atti- 
tude toward  life.  And  I do  know  that  it  was  an  immensely 
valuable  thing  to  bring  to  such  raw,  unlicked  cubs  as  we  were 
who  swarmed  into  his  classi-oom  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury. It  is  now  forty-four  years  since  that  classroom  was 
turned  over  to  him,  and  during  all  that  time  it  has  been  totalh- 
unlike  any  other  classroom  at  Wake  Forest  or,  1 venture  to 
say,  anywhere  else.  Plenty  of  what  we  call  formal  educa- 
tion has  taken  place  there.  Eut  the  formal  education,  I main- 
tain, is  eclipsed  by  the  immense  amount  of  informal  (Hhication 
imparted  by  Old  Slick,  lie  was  a past  master  at  combing 
the  burrs  orit  of  a young  cub’s  fur ; he  could  convert  the  “bald- 
faced  Newish”  into  a presentable  and  relatively  civilized 
human  being  with  a speed  never  approached  by  any  otlier  man 
of  my  acquaintance. 

I am  speaking,  you  observe,  in  tlie  j)ast  tense.  I assume 
tliat  tlie  necessity  for  this  sort  of  work  is  long  gone,  and  that 
you  gentlemen  wlio  compo.se  the  lower  clas.ses  today  have  come 
to  college  with  some  sort  of  knowledge  of  the  world.  Eut 
twenty  years  ago  wo  didn’t;  and  merely  to  encounter  Slick 
was  to  learn  a great  deal  about  the  way  men  of  culture  con- 
duct themselves.  For  he  could  tell  us,  and  he  did  tell  us, 
in  terms  that  would  have  raised  blisters  on  the  hide  of  a 
rhinocerous;  and  once  a student  had  been  told  by  him  where 
to  get  off,  there  was  one  lesson  that  student  would  remember 
to  his  dying  day. 

llow(!Ver,  it  was  plain  even  to  a semi-idiot  that  Sledd  never 
for  a nionn'iit  ludd  up  to  tis  any  sort  of  code  to  which  he  did 
not  adher(!  himself ; and  for  that  reason  while  his  comments 
stung  like  strong  acid,  they  seldom  rankled.  I have  encoun- 
tered many  men  who  squirmed  whenever  they  talked  of  him; 
but  without  e.xception  as  they  squirmed,  they  also  laughed, 
and  this  laughter  speaks  volumes  for  his  fairne.ss.  Every 
sensible  man  who  got  a cut  from  his  lash  knows  very  well 
that  h(!  not  only  deserved  it,  but  absolutely  begged  for  it. 

He  was  never  one  to  suffer  fools  gladly — he  suffered  them, 
but  with  groans  and  lamentations.  However,  let  a man  in 
one  of  his  classes  e.xhibit  but  the  merest  whiff,  nay,  but  a 
chemical  trace,  of  intelligence  and  Sledd  was  off  like  a hound 
baying  on  a fresh  trail.  For  such  a man  there  were  no  limits 
to  bis  patienca",  his  eiun’gy,  or  his  ingenuity.  M ith  couns<d 
and  admonition,  with  pleadings  and  rare  flattery,  if  ncc<l  be 
with  caustic,  wit,  he  set  himself  to  get  the  best  out  of  that  man. 

He  roused  him  with  mustard  and  cress, 

He  roused  him  with  jam  and  judicious  advice, 

He  set  him  conundrums  to  guess. 

if  a man  had  any  measure  of  intelligence,  any  aptitude 
whatever  for  English,  he  simply  couldn’t  escape  Sledd.  And 
this  fiery  entlmsiasm  for  anything  good,  or  that  even  i)rom- 
ised  to  b<>  good  made  of  him  a su])erb  teacher.  Dr.  Collier 
Fobb,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  told  me  once 
that  Henjamin  Sh'dd  has  ttirned  out  more  men  who  have 
made  a creditabh'  showing  in  the  world  of  letters  than  any 
other  North  Carolina  teacher,  living  or  dead.  1 am  proparc<l 


to  believe  it,  when  I run  over  in  mind  those  that  I know^ — 
Adams  of  Cornell,  McCutcheon  of  Tulane,  Murchison  of 
Aorth  Carolina,  Murchison  of  Clark,  Eailey  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  Stallings  of  the  New  York  Sun,  Martin  of  the 
Minston-Salem  Journal,  Smethurst  of  the  Ealeigh  News  and 
Obserrer,  Keener  of  the  Durham  If erald.  Cash  the  magazine 
writer,  John  Charles  McNeill — the.se  are  but  a few  of  those 
who  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  depended  mainly  upon  the 
pen  for  a living,  and  who  learned  to  write  under  Eenjamin 
Sledd ; but  this  list  alone  would  very  nearly  establish  Dr. 
Cobh’s  statement. 

And  yet,  with  all  this,  the  most  important  work  Dr.  Sledd 
has  done  at  Wake  Forest  is  not  in  teaching  young  men  how 
to  make  a living,  but  how  to  live.  It  is  not  his  wit  and  not 
his  learning  that  makes  his  figure  loom  mountain-high  in  the 
memories  of  those  of  us  who  quit  his  classroom  twenty  years 
ago,  but  his  character.  He  re-minted  for  us  the  somewhat 
defaced  and  worn  term  “a  Virginia  gentleman.”  Old  Slick 
never  seemed  to  worry  about  his  morals,  but  he  did  worry  about 
his  nostrils.  Ho  was  violently  opposed  to  dishonesty,  baseness, 
trickery,  and  all  beastliness,  not  so  much  because  th(‘y  are  sin- 
ful, as  because  they  are  an  offense  to  the  nose  of  any  gcmtleman ; 
and  this,  at  least  in  my  day,  was  a more  powerful  deterrent 
to  students  than  were  forty  sermons. 

Furthermore,  even  to  those  of  us  wliom  he  never  succeeded 
in  leading  far  into  that  land,  he  gave  a j)rofound  respect  for 
the  realm  of  learning.  Sledd,  as  he  walked  among  us  day  by 
day,  was  visible,  tangible  evidence  that  the  life  of  a citizen 
of  the  Republic  of  Letters  is  a good  life.  Many  of  us  who 
soon  realized  our  incapacity  to  attain  to  real  scholarship, 
nevertheless  shall  always  respect  it,  and  always  wish  that  we 
might  attain  it.  And  in  that,  alone,  we  have  the  rudiments 
of  a liberal  education. 

His  students,  in  my  day,  Avere  always  welcome  at  his 
home,  and  that  was  a i)rivilege  indeed.  1 have  no  doubt  that 
thcA-  are  still  Avelcome,  but  I do  doubt  thaj.  it  is  the  privilege 
now  that  it  Avas  then;  for  he  Avill  take  no  offense  if  I say  that 
much  of  the  A-ery  best  in  Sledd  Avas  not  his  own  at  all,  but 
Avas  lent  to  him  by  that  strong  and  gentle  spirit  Avho  Avas  his 
companion  for  many  years  and  })resided  over  his  homo;  and 
Avho  is  noAv  AvithdraAvn.  I must  ahvays  think  of  them  to 
gether;  and  1 cannot  pay  tribute  to  one  Avithout  mention  of 
the  other. 

TAA-enty-one  years — but  the  memory  of  that  classroom,  then 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  old  Alumni  Euilding,  shines  through 
the  mists  of  time  Avith  a strong  clear  light ; for  it  Avas  the 
abiding  place  of  a bright  spirit,  a luminous  and  gleaming 
spirit,  Avhose  influence  Avill  ahvays  ho  associated  in  my  mind 
Avith  the  clear  air  of  learning,  Avith  the  light  of  understanding. 
Over  the  j-ears  1 salute  him;  and  you  gentlemen  of  Wake 
Forest  I counsel  to  guard  and  to  regard  him  carefully;  and 

Avhen  he  shall  tlie, 

Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars, 

And  he  Avill  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine 
That  all  the  Avorld  will  be  in  love  with  night, 

And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. 
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How  had  the  Master’s  eyes  lighted  and 
laughed 

That  day  I ventured  first  to  approach  his 
chair, — 

Bringing  half-hidden  a worn  old  hook, 
nameless. 

With  only  “Carminum”  on  the  hither 
page. 

And  on  the  other  “Liber,”  one  to  four; 
A treasurer  dug  up  from  the  attic  waste 
And  guarded  through  the  years  how 
jealously. 

Safe  hidden  at  night  from  even  old  Milly's 
eyes 

And  daily  smuggled  out  to  fields  and 
woods 

Where  none  was  by  to  mock;  and  pored 
upon 

Till  ivord  and  verse  and  stanza  were 
learned  by  heart. 

Their  meaning  still  unguessed,  but  woven 
round 

On  every  page  with  fancy’s  magic  web. 

But  now  the  Master  smiles  and  turns  the 
leaves 

One  after  one  with  loving  touch,  as  though 
He  too  had  found  a treasure  without 
price. 

At  once  the  book  is  made  a subtle  bond 
'That  more  and  more  draws  age  and  youth 
together, — 

Something  outside  of  learning’s  daily 
round; 

Life  to  be  shared  under  the  wayside  trees 
And  in  our  walks  far  in  the  lonely  hills; 
And  as  the  Master  chants  some  favorite 
ode, — 

With  hand  and  voice  alike  interpreting, — 
It  is  the  Poet  speaks;  and  now  we  stand 
With  Horace  on  a festal  day  and  ivatch 
Pontifex,  with  silent  Vestal  Virgin  by. 
Ascend  the  Capitol, — told  in  a line 
That  can  alone  bring  back  Rome  and  her 
gods; 

Or  yet  we  climb  past  Tibur’s  tangled 
shades. 

And,  lo,  that  line  of  Sabine  hills  unbroken 
Save  by  one  shady  valley,  sheltered  round 


At  once  from  winter’s  rain  and  summer’s 
sun, 

'The  cool  Digentia  murmuring  dovm 
amidst. 

With  garden,  never-failing  spring,  and 
wood 

Haunted  alike  by  poet  and  by  Pan; 

And  house  where  neither  gold  nor  ivory 
gleams 

But  holy  hearth  with  seasoned^  fagots 
piled. 

The  shining  Lares  and  the  unbought 
feast; 

Or,  summer  past,  Soracte  standing  there 
All  white  with  snow,  his  groaning  pines 
low  bent, — • 

Glanced  at  by  Horace  as  he  turns  and 
bids 

Grave  Thaliarchus  heap  the  hearth  with 
logs 

And  melt  the  cold,  and  pour  with  warmer 
cheer 

'The  vintage  four  years  old,  from  Sabine 
jar,— 

Gladly  committing  to  the  Gods  the  rest. 

After  a bitter  week  of  rain  and  cold. 
One  sunny  morning,  wandering  out  of 
Rome 

chance  might  lead  (Horace  will  tell 
you  how), 

I blundered  on  that  perfect  solitude. 

All  cypresses  and  tombs, — St.  Gregory  s, 
Outside  the  ivalls;  and  round  and  round 
I climbed 

'The  mound  a7nidst;  at  length  to  staiid 
atop 

In  breathless  wonder — could  it  bef  to 
find 

'The  vision  I had  sought  in  vain  how 
long, — 

Y 07ider  far  to  north,  that  whiteness 
glimpsed 

Against  the  blue;  and  at  my  side  to  hear 
'The  master’s  long  since  silent  voice 
entone 

“Vides  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum 
Soracte,” — not  in  old-time  wistfulness 
Of  life-long  yearnings  unfulfilled,  but  now 
As  one  who  says:  “Together  we  have 
seen!”  Benjamin  Sledd. 
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SAPPHO : IN  LESBOS 
II 

“I  yearn  and  seek” 

Thou,  in  ivhose  chance  spared  word  and 
broken  line 

{The  envy  of  the  Muses  didst  thou  earn‘d) 
The  fires  of  Aphrodite  quenchless  burn 
And  our  lives  the  Muse’s  voice  divine, — 
With  all  the  gifts  of  all  the  Immortals 
thine, 

F or  what  poor  boon  of  mortals  couldst  thou 
yearn? 

Still  does  thy  soul  earthward  unsated  turn 
From  banquets  where  the  gods  listening 
recline? 

“I  yearn  and  seek.” — Blindly  oar  prayers 
would  wring 

One  wish  from  life;  and  want  it,  if  we. 
must, 

Whate  rer  else  he  granted  is  as  dust; 
And  yet  thine  fulfilled  luul  been  but  sor- 
row's seal; 

For  gift  of  song  was  given  thee  to  sing 
Of  all  the  life  unblesi  alone  may  feel. 

SAPPHO:  IN  LESBOS 
III 

"'I  yearn  and  seek” 

A man’s  love! — Yet  I would  not  have  it 
so: 

'That  soul,  all  whiteness  else  and  meant  to 
shine 

On  lone  Muse-haunted  heights,  should 
once  decline  • 

On  common  ways  where  heccrt-sick  mortals 

'The  light  of  youth’s  full  eyes,  the  lip’s 
warm  glow. 

Could  these  vain,  passing  charms  bring 
thee  to  pine. 

When  nightly  from  yon  steep,  kindling 
divine, 

Apollo  WOOS  with  harp-call  stern  and  low! 


SAPPHO:  IN  LESBOS 
{To  G.  F.  P.) 

Might  we  but  wander  over  sea  and  land. 

Reclaiming  treasures  lost  so  long  ago 

'That  fancy’s  utmost  can  but  dimly  show 

'The  worth  of  all  we  would  of  Time  de- 
mand,— 

My  quest  would  be: — On  this  lone  Lesbian 
strand 

'To  pluck  a scroll  from  some  old  tomb; 
and,  lo. 

Ours,  ours  at  last,  those  songs  of  love  and 
woe 

/Is  once  they  fell  frorn  Sappho’s  lips  and 
hand. 

Or  yet  to  lie  one  hour  upon  the  shore 

While  far  off  come  and,  go  the  long-prowed 
ships. 

And  watch  that  hand  divine  flash  o’er  the 
lyre. 

And  hear  the  numbers  flow  from  those 
mad  lips; 

'lo  drink  of  her  dark,  regal  eyes  the  fire. 

And,  passing,  feel  no  meaner  rapture 
more. 


Lapped  in  the  fresh  young  age  and  glad 
free  main. 

Still,  still  to  yearn  and  seek  must  be  thy 
part; 

'To  know  the  coining  on  of  care  and  strife; 

'The  weight  of  incommunicable  pain; 

The  passionate  pleadings  of  the  poet-heart 

For  some  far  good,  some  life  beyond  all 
life. 

Bexjamix  Sledd. 
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Tt  is  difficult  to  say  anything  about  Benjamin  Sledd.  Dif- 
ficult for  many  reasons.  There  is  so  much  to  be  said  and  it 
would  need  much  better  power  of  expression  than  that  of 
the  editor  to  even  begin  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  And 
then,  too,  when  he  has  obtained  such  an  one  as  Gerald  John- 
son to  substitute  for  him,  it  would  be  more  than  foolish  to 
even  think  of  it.  So  he  will  only  say  that  this  issue  of 
The  Student  is  dedicated  to  Benjamin  Sledd  as  a small 
expression  of  the  affection  for  him  by  all  Wake  Forest  men 
everywhere — old  or  young — and  of  their  gratitude  for  hav- 
ing had  the  privilege  of  coming  in  contact  wdth  such  a per- 
sonality. We  cheri.sh  him.  He  is  our  own,  and  shall  be 
— forever. 

The  Student  wished  to  have  a tribute  to  Dr.  Sledd  by 
one  of  his  former  pupils  wdio  had  gained  distinction  in  the 
field  of  literature.  Gerald  W.  Johnson  wtis  chosen  because 
of  all  the  Old  Master’s  jiupils,  this  one  perhaps  has  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  ideal  he  has  lield  before  Wake  Forest 
men  for  more  than  two  score  years. 

As  a teacher  Mr.  Johnson  made  an  enviable  record  in  the 
department  of  journalism  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. As  a writer  his  books,  Andrew  Jachson,  Randolph  of 
Roanoke,  and  By  Reason  of  Strength,  have  placed  him  well 
to  the  fore  among  modern  American  men  of  letters.  As  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  Baltimore  Sun  his  lucid  and  penetrat- 
ing comments  mark  liim  as  a discerning  analyst. 

Gerald  Johnson  has  W'ritten  many  delightful  pages,  hut 
one  must  look  long  before  an  (‘(pial  is  found  to  the  ehxiuent 
and  tender  homagi^  he  jiays  in  this  issue  to  one,  not  only  his 
former  instructor  but  a lovial  and  loving  friend  as  well. 


Any  new'  effort  of  any  sort  is  always  subject  to  criticism. 
The  editor  of  The  Student  expected,  and  welcomed,  con- 
structive criticism  when  he  changed  the  magazine  from  its 
traditional  character — a change  absolutely  necessary  if  the 
magazine  was  to  continue.  A great  many  of  the  faculty  and 
the  student  body  have  cooperated  wonderfully  and  made 
helpful  suggestions  concerning  methods  by  wdiich  the  mag- 
azine might  be  improved.  These  were  carefully  considered 
and  accepted  and  put  into  effect,  or  rejecteil,  as  the  editor 
saw  best. 

A small  minority  of  the  faculty  and  student  body  have 
been  rather  violent  in  their  condemnation  of  the  change. 
Their  criticism  has  come  wdthout  investigation  of  facts  am. 
is  marked  by  the  usual  bigotry  and  intolerance  that  chi^rae- 
terize  any  criticism  without  such  investigation.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  among  this  minority  we  find  not  one  stu- 
dent who  was  so  identified  with  any  activity  here  that  In* 
might  truly  be  considered  an  asset  to  the  college  community. 
Their  object  .seemed  to  he  to  gain  a cheai)  publicity  whicli 
was  kindly  afforded  them  by  another  campus  publication. 
Among  the  faculty  critics  wt  find  only  those  whose  chronic 
fault  finding  with  any  type  of  change  is  more  amusing  than 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Wo  cannot  hope  to  have  a perfect  magazine,  just  yet.  M e 
are  still  experimenting,  adding  this  and  discarding  that,  and 
doing  our  he.st  to  give  to  you  a magazine  which  will  interest 
and  benefit  every  one  of  you.  If  you  are  really  sincere  in 
your  desire  to  help,  bring  your  suggestions  to  us.  If  you 
only  wish  to  criticise  for  the  jileasure  it  affords  you,  go 
somewdiere  else,  our  time  is  valuable. 
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American  Beauty,  by  Edna  Ferbcr; 


1931. 

In  A^nerican  Beauty,  Edna  Eerber 
traces  the  liistory  of  a family  from  pre- 
Revolutionary  days  down  to  1930.  But 
first,  we  have  a scene  in  1930.  Old  True 
Baldwin,  a millionaire  is  being  taken 
for  bis  liealtli  to  tlie  scene  of  bis  boyhood 
borne  in  Connectiout  by  bis  daugbter 
Candace,  an  arcbitect.  They  find  tbe 
country  overrun  by  Poles,  and  bis  old 
borne,  be  discovers  to  bis  disgust,  bouses 
a brood  of  “Polac.ks.”  Tben  they  find 
tbe  borne  of  tbe  giid  be  bad  first  loved — 
tbe  old  Oakes  ])lace.  'Ibis  is  in  tbe  bands 
of  a young  Pole,  Orrange  Olszae. 

Tben  there  is  a “cut-back”  to  1700 
Orrange  Oakes  and  bis  family  leave  stern 
-.Massacbusetts  and  go  to  beautiful,  free 
Connecticut.  Here  be  builds  a massive 
bouse  of  bricks.  Tbe  author  tells  of 
bis  wife,  Judith,  well-educated  for  her 
time,  with  a |)owerful  personality;  of 
tbe  death  of  Ibmmie,  adored  youngest 
daugbter  of  -luditb  and  Orrange,  and 
of  her  impressive  interment  under  tbe 
beartlistone  of  tlu!  dining  room;  of  tbe 
hospitality  and  riches  of  Orrange;  of  tbe 
refusal  of  tbe  Oakes  to  fight  against  Eng- 
lish I'oyalty;  and,  finally,  of  tbe  dis- 
integration of  tbe  family.  Tbe  strong 
men  moved  away,  leaving  behind  only 
tbe  weak,  tlu'  nnadv(‘nturous,  and  tbe 
woinen.  'I'ben  tlie  old  bous(*  shows  signs 
*d  tlie  effect  of  tlie  decay  of  tli(>  family. 


Tbe  autlior  brings  us  next  to  1890,  and 
we  find  that  tbe  house  has  become  dusty, 
dirty,  and  run-down.  Jude  an  eccentric, 
hard-bitten  old  spinster,  is  now  master 
of  tbe  place,  and  she  runs  it  in  her  own 
inefficient,  uneffeetive  way.  Billy,  who 
bad  run  away  and  married  a drummer 
years  before,  dies  and  her  daugbter  Tim- 
mie  comes  to  live  on  tbe  Oakes  Farm. 
She  does  not  find  it  as  she  bad  expected 
from  tbe  stories  told  her  by  her  mother. 
Tbe  girl  longs  for  love,  but  finds  little 
in  her  new  home.  She  delves  into  tbe 
mysteries  of  tbe  attic  in  the  absence  of 
Jude.  Tben  Jude  suffers  a stroke,  and 
things  become  worse.  'When  Timinie 
marries  Ondy,  tbe  bard-working  hired 
man,  Jude  dies.  Timinie  bears  two  chil- 
dren, a girl  who  was  born  dead,  and  then 
a son,  whom  she  names  Orrange.  It  is 
in  this  son  that  she  puts  her  hopes  of 
keeping  the  farm  together. 

Years  pass.  Timinie  works  and  slaves 
to  keep  the  farm  intact.  Orrange  grows, 
but  Ondy  remains  almost  wholly  un- 
changed. Orrange,  a true  Oakes  in  bis 
mother’s  eyes,  grows  up,  and  Timinie  sells 
some  of  her  land  for  tbe  first  time  to 
help  him  in  college.  He  returns  with  new 
ideas,  which  disturb  bis  father. 

Tben  Timinie,  a broken  old  woman 
by  this  time,  who  tries  to  tbe  end  to 
bold  tbe  farm  together,  dies  suddenly  and 
quietly  at  tbe  age  of  fifty-two. 

Tben  we  return  to  1930,  and  to  'rme 
Baldwin,  Candace  and  Orrange.  Ondy 
takes  them  over  tbe  boust>,  and  both  of 


bis  visitors  are  charmed.  He  tells  them 
of  tbe  farm,  and  of  bis  ideas.  Old  True 
says  that  be  will  buy  tbe  farm  and  put 
Orrange  in  charge  of  it.  Orrange  is 
overcome  with  gratitude  and  emotion. 
Tbe  author  conclude  with  Candace  re- 
marking that  Orrange  is  a very  likely 
fellow,  which  is  probably  a bint  that  they 
will  marry. 

Tbe  pattern  of  tbe  book  is  not  new — 
family  histories  have  been  traced  before, 
with  varying  results.  Miss  FVrber’s  result 
is,  I tbink,  a good  one,  for  she  has  writ- 
ten a good  story  in  an  entertaining  and 
engaging  manner.  Her  style  is  luit  racy; 
neither  does  it  hover  leisurely  over  small 
details.  She  uses  but  very  few  eliptical 
sentences,  and  those  she  does  use  are  aj)- 
ju'opriate.  This  I take  for  a good  sign. 

However,  her  characters  and  her  real- 
ism are  over-done.  Jude  is  made  to 
aiipear  too  bad,  and  she  dcKis  not  change; 
tlie  plight  of  Timinie  is  somewhat  exag- 
gerated; tbe  decay  of  tbe  family  is  too 
self-conscious  and  comes  too  spas- 
modically. But  the  book  is  worth  one’s 
time. 

In  her  new  book.  Miss  Eerber  strays 
from  tbe  usual  scene  of  her  books,'  the 
Middh‘  West.  But  her  characters  are 
tbe  same — bard-worker.4,  neither  poor  nor 
rich. 

She  has  written  five  best  selling  novels: 
The  (lirhs  (19:il),  Bo  Biy  (1924),  Show 
Boat  (192()),  and  (’hiuirruu  (1930). 
-Vnd  American  Beaut tj  is  a [lotmitial  b(‘st 
sidler. 


Judge  B.  Clyde  Allen,  who  sjieaks  here  on  i'ounder’s  Day, 
IS  one  of  the  many  Wake  Forest  College  alumni  whose  lives 
fii’e  an  inspiration  to  those  who  follow  him  here.  To  one 
who  reviews  the  record  of  his  remarkable  achievement  come 
the  words  of  Tennyson,  “If  a man  will,  he  can.” 

A fighter  always,  be  surmounted  maity  obstacles  to  obtain 
education  at  Wake  Forest.  Following  tbe  advice  of  Judge 
Cooke,  then  on  tbe  Supreme  Court  Bench,  be  removed  to 
Cklabomu  soon  aftm-  graduation.  His  record  there  is  one 
of  which  Wake  Forest  and  North  Carolina  may  be  .I'ustly 
I’l’oud.  A SujK'rior  Court  Judge  at  tbe  age  of  twenty-seven, 
i'ppomted  national  attorney  for  tbe  Creek  Indians  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  at  the  age  of  thirty,  be  is  now  tbe  recognized 


leader  of  tbe  bar  in  bis  adopted  stati',  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  barristers  in  tbe  nation. 

Well  may  we  welcome  Clyde  Allen  back  to  Wake  Forest. 
Y ell  may  we  say  that  be  has  achieved  success.  But  back  of 
bis  achievement  was  a women— bis  mother.  It  was  she  who 
sent  him  to  Y ake  Forest,  who  gave  him  her  own  Bible  with 
bei  fa\oiite  passages  marked.  With  her  prayers  ringing  in 
bis  ears  be  left  home  determined  to  win  at  whatever  be  under- 
took. With  such  a mother  Clyde  Allen  could  not  but  suc- 
ceed. With  such  consecrated,  Christian  women  of  North 
Carolina  as  are  mothers  of  Wake  Forest  men,  tbe  college 
shall  continue  to  produce  tbe  leaders  of  North  Carolina  and 
tbe  nation. 
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(Continued  from  page  15) 
Shadows  on  the  Rock.  By  Willa  Ga- 
ther. (Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1931.)* 

Willa  Gather’s  latest  book,  Shadows  on 
the  Rock,  is  hardly  a novel.  While  it  has 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  a novel,  it 
is  really  a sketch  of  the  life  of  the  French 
settlers  at  Quebec  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  incidents 
in  the  lives  of  the  settlers  are  true  to  life — 
just  every-day  occurrences.  Gonsequently, 
there  is  but  a thin  thread  of  plot. 

Auclaire  is  a middle-aged  apothecary 
and  physician  to  the  governor,  Frontenac. 
His  young  daughter  Gecile  lives  with  him. 
Some  of  his  acquaintances  are  historic 
figures ; the  governor  of  the  settlement. 
Bishop  Laval,  Monseigneur  de  Saint-Val- 
lier.  His  other  friends  are  ones  which  we 


should  expect  to  find:  a cobbler;  a dealer 
in  furs;  frontiersmen;  just  every-day 
folks. 

The  apothecary  and  his  daughter  live 
uudramatie  lives.  They  do  the  things  ex- 
j)ected  of  them ; They  are  attentive  to 
their  church,  friendly,  helpful.  Finally, 
Gecile  marries  a dealer  in  furs,  settles 
down,  bears  children.  Her  father  still 
lives  in  the  building  with  his  shop.  He 
visits  his  daughter,  takes  dinner  with  her 
occasionally.  And  so  the  story  ends. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  historical  ele- 
ment, though  I would  not  call  the  book 
a historical  novel.  Frontenac’s  actions 
and  ways  take  a prominent  part  in  the 
story.  The  scene  of  his  death  is  effec- 
tively described.  There  is  the  account  of 
friction  between  the  governor  and  the 
church,  and,  in  turn,  of  friction  between 


Bishop  Laval  and  Sain-Vallier.  All  this 
is  skilfully  brought  to  bear  directly  on 
the  lives  of  the  apothecary  and  his 
daughter. 

In  Shadows  on  the  Rock,  Miss  Gather 
shifts  from  the  usual  scene  of  her  novels, 
the  Middle  West.  However,  the  book  con- 
tains much  subtle  and  pleasing  description 
of  old  Quebec  as  it  was  when  only  the 
French  lived  there. 

While  not  as  noteworthy  as  Authoress 
Gather’s  earlier  works,  Shadows  on  the 
Rock  is  a book  which  does  her  credit. 

Her  best  known  books  are : 0 Pioneers! 
(1913) ; My  Antonia  (1918) ; One  of 
Ours,  Pulitzer  prize  'winner  for  1922 ; 
The  Professor’s  House  (1925) ; and  Death 
Conies  for  the  Archbishop  (1927). 

Hoke  Xoeris. 

♦Obtainable  at  College  Library. 


THE  DENOUEMENT 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

with  the  Society  and  of  what  I had  done.  I told  them  of 
how  1 had  not  been  notified  when  my  father  and  mother 
died,  and  only  learned  of  their  deaths  through  the  papers. 
1 even  told  them  of  how  I hud  seen  in  those  2)apers  the  account 
of  tlie  explosion  of  an  Italian  bomb  in  the  i)ostoffice  at  Tren- 
ton, and  learned  that  my  sister  had  been  seriously  injured 
as  she  stood  in  front  of  one  of  the  windows  buying  stamps. 
1 told  them  that  I had  cabled  a firm  of  lawyers  in  Trenton 
to  look  after  her  welfare  and  to  notify  me  at  once  if  anything 
baj)2)ened.  Meanwhile  I was  to  take  the  first  boat  for  Hew 
York.  And  as  I told  them  all  this,  their  expressions  changed 
from  blank  incredulity  to  coniiirehension  and  from  that  to — 
to — -Oh  Lord  ! How  they  loathed  me  ! 

I don’t  remember  what  else  I did  or  said.  only  remem- 
ber how  they  looked  at  me  when  I started  out  that  night. 
Men  who  had  once  been  my  warmest  friends  now  turned  and 
looked  away.  Even  senile  old  Jacob  McGinnis,  with  his  ever- 
])resent  pij^e,  did  not  know  how  to  say  goodbye.  “Yes,  boy,” 
lie  said  thickly,  “I  guess  you’re  right  about  not  coming  back. 
The  boys  wouldn’t  feel  the  same  toward  you  after  this.  But 
I want  to  tell  you  that  I think  you’re  doing  a mighty  fine 
tiling  in  going  back  to  look  after  your  sistei'.  Good  luck, 
lad !”  .Vnd  he  turned  away. 

Put  just  now  1 don’t  care  about  not  being  able  to  go  back 
to  France  and  the  Glub  and  the  boys.  If  I can  go  back  home 
and  look  after  my  sister  and  start  over  a second  time — well, 
who  can  stop  me?  I look  out  over  the  black  water  toward 
New  York.  Down  a bit  to  the  left  is  the  hospital  where 
my  sister  is  lying,  how  seriously  hurt  I don’t  know,  but  at 
any  rate  still  alive.  . . . Some  fellow  comes  up  behind  me. 

It  is  a steward.  “Alessage  for  you,  sir.”  I tear  the  envelope 
open.  . . . It  is  from  my  lawyers.  . . . “YOUR 
SISTER  DIED  THIS  AFTERNOOK.”  . . . I feel  the 
tops  of  my  socks  against  my  legs.  My  pipe  escapes  my  teeth, 
bounds  off  the  rail  and  down  into  the  water  helow.  My 
knees  grow  suddenly  weak.  Dead ! How  she  too  is  gone — 
dead.  All  that  for  nothing.  Oh.  God ! God ! 


They  carried  me  down  to  my  stateroom.  The  doctor  was 
very  kind.  “Just  a little  shock,”  he  said.  “You’ll  be  all 
right  after  a while.”  The  man  who  picked  me  ujj  came  to 
see  me.  Now  he  has  gone  and  I’m  all  alone  and  it  is  well 
past  midnight.  I cannot  sleep.  I hurt  my  head  when  I fell, 
and  there  is  a big  blob  of  bandage  over  my  left  eye.  The 
wound  throbs  at  every  beat  of  my  heart.  I turn  over.  Re- 
lief for  a moment.  ...  A little  sleep.  . . . 

I do  not  know  what  woke  me.  It  is  almost  morning  and 
the  room  is  dusky  in  the  half-light  of  early  dawn.  I rub 
my  eyes.  My  stateroom  door  is  closing.  I raise  up.  Nobody 
in  sight.  I heave  myself  out  of  bed  and  turn  on  the  light 
and  hunt  for  my  bedroom  slippers.  As  I put  my  right  foot 
into  its  shoe,  I noticed  a piece  of  coarse  twine  tied  to  the 
heel.  I raise  my  foot  and  feel  that  the  other  end  of  the  twine 
is  tied  to  something  heavy  under  the  bed.  As  I realize  what 
it  is  I reflexively  jump  to  my  feet.  I am  on  my  knees,  peer- 
ing under  the  bed.  I see  it ! It’s  a bomb ! The  Society  has 
followed  me.  . . . By  some  lucky  chance  I have  not  yet 

struck  the  flint  in  the  bomb.  ...  I don’t  know  why  I 
do  it,  but  I take  the  string  in  my  hand  and  jerk  it.  For 
an  instant  the  bomb  does  not  burst.  It  rolls  four  or  five 
inches  to  one  side  then  it  S2)utters, — it — Oh  ! God.  It  is  burst- 
ing, and  I feel  myself  thrown  backward  against  the  opposite 
wall.  My  stomach  is  on  fire.  . • • My  right  eye  is  gone 

and  blood  is  filling  my  left.  My  arms  ache  when  I try  to 
move  them,  and  when  I hold  them  up  I see  that  they  are 
nothing  but  bloody  stumps.  . . • My  veins  are  on  fire. 

I struggle  to  breathe.  I can’t — I can’t — . My  chest  is 
burning  uj). 

People  rush  into  the  room,  headed  by  a ship’s  ofllcer.  The 
floor  between  him  and  me  is  gone,  and  in  its  place  there  is  a 
hole  and  from  below  come  more  screams.  I am  going  to  die. 
. . . I don’t  care.  ...  I feel  my  heart  beating. 

It  suddenly  hurts  with  a sharp  pain.  It  trembles.  It  jumps. 
It  flutters,  and  then  it  BURSTS ! . . . 

And  with  the  blood  gurgling  in  my  throat  I exale  my  last 
breath, — and  my  life. 
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EPITEALAMION 

In  that  strange  hour  when  day  and  night 
Rule  nature  with  divided  might, 

And  with  their  mutual  powers  meet 
To  make  the  dreamer’s  hliss  complete, 

I dreamed  we  fared — and  thou,  my  wife — 
At  dawn  through  lands  unknown  to  life, 
^ sunward-going  stream  our  guide 
’Mid  valleys  measured,  dim  and  wide. 
By  many  a fateful  height  untried. 

Sweet  murmurs,  as  of  woods  and  rills. 
Came  from  the  shadow-mantled  hills; 
And  sweeter  sounds  were  in  the  air 
Which  had  their  source  we  knew  not 
where. 

Swift  from  the  twilight’s  quickening  gray 
Was  wrought  the  miracle  of  day: 

We  heard  the  many-voiced  earth 
Proclaim  the  wonder’s  birth. 

And  saw  the  waters  leap  to  meet 
The  morning’s  silver-silent  feet. 

Then  was  the  dawn  to  me  as  nought. 
Though  in  my  heart  unfelt  it  wrought: 
I could  but  gaze  on  thee. 

Prom  rosy  cloud  the  wind  would  bow 
And  lift  thy  locks  and  kiss  thy  brow. 

And  fold  thee  in  his  blind  embrace. 
Revealing  all  thy  tender  grace. 

But  thou  didst  turn  on  me 
The  gentle  pleading  of  thine  eyes. 

And  straight  each  ruder  passion  dies 
And  wakens  in  me  strength  of  will 
Love’s  nobler  purpose  to  fulfill. 

A7id  urged  by  love’s  sweet  guiding  might. 
Through  dawning  lands  we  passed  away. 
Our  faces  turned  to  one  glad  height 
Which  crowned  with  purest  splendour  lay; 
And  on  our  brows  a purer  light 
Than  harbingers  earth’s  fairest  day. 

Bexjamix  Sledi). 
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STAY  OFF  DEP’S  TAIL 

By  A.  H.  DUNNING 


Ak.  few  days  ago  I listened  to  Dr.  Quisenberry  explain  to 
his  son  how  a telephone  works.  “It’s  like  this,  son,”  said 
Dr.  Quisenberry.  “Imagine  a dog  with  a tail  as  long  as 
from  Wake  Forest  to  F’rankliiiton.  If  he  has  his  head  in 
F’ranklinton  and  someone  steps  on  his  tail  in  Wake  Forest  he 
will  bark  in  I’ranklinton.” 

This  little  story  doesn’t  concern  my  article  directly.  I 
know  a dog  so  large  that  he  has  his  head  in  every  city,  town, 
and  village  in  the  world.  His  name  is  Depression.  Call 
him  Dep  for  short.  I don’t  know  where  his  tail  is,  but 
whoever  is  on  it  has  gone  to  sleej). 

I recall  one  day  when  I was  just  a liandy  spanking  size 
lad,  playing  in  the  sand,  how  an  old  darkey  came  down  the 
road  singing  that  good  old  negro  spiritual : “I’m  goin’  to  lay 
down  my  burden  down  by  de  riber  side.”  He  paused  long 
enough  to  say  to  me : “Sonny  you  is  eatin’  yo’  Sunday  bread 
now,  but  wait  till  you  gits  a little  older.”  I did  not  know 
what  the  dark  complected  gentleman  meant  them,  but  I think 
I do  now. 

in  these  days  of  suppression,  expression,  impression,  retro- 
gression, and  aggression  all  I can  hear  is  depression.  Fvery- 
one  is  willing  to  tell  me  there  is  a depression,  and  that  times 
are  not  exactly  as  they  should  be,  but  “nary  a one”  offers 
me  a word  of  consolation.  Therefore,  I am  going  to  take 
the  responsibility  uj)on  myself  to  name  a few  ways  in  which 
we  can  get  the  sleeper  off  Dep’s  tail,  and  at  the  same  time 
derive  a few  blessings  from  the  aforesaid  depression. 

A few  years  ago  all  of  us  had  money,  but  what  did  we  do 
with  it?  We  were  as  free  with  it  as  Hiagara  Falls  is  with 
water.  Let  the  depression  wear  off  now  and  see  if  we  don’t 
hang  on  to  a dollar  till  the  eagle  squalls.  The  dei)ression, 
then,  is  teaching  us  the  value  of  money. 

And  another  thing.  It  has  not  heen  so  long  ago  that  we 
wer(‘  all  getting  so  full  of  egotism  that  wo  were  even  snobbing 
ourselves,  but  there  is  a different  ])icture  now.  Many  of 
us  have  been  slowed  up  so  much  that  we  are  noticing  someone 
else  except  ourselves.  When  we  see  a friend  down  in  the 


gutter  a little  farther  than  we  are,  immediately  our  sympa- 
thy goes  out  to  him.  We  are  once  again  realizing  there  is 
something  else  in  the  world  besides  money,  and  that  is  friend- 
shij).  When  we  meet  a jial  in  the  morning  we  do  not  greet 
him  as  the  monks  greet  each  other  in  a certain  monastery 
in  Europe.  The  greet  each  other  with  these  words : “Ee- 
member,  brother,  tomorrow  we  may  die.”  We  say,  just  as 
cordial  as  we  know  how,  somethin  like  this : “How  are  you, 
old  pal?”  By  this  we  mean  we  understand  each  other  and 
that  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  to  cheer  each  other  in  good 
times  or  hard  times. 

Our  j)eople  are  taking  their  homes  just  a little  more  seri- 
ously right  now.  By  no  means  have  our  homes  become  life- 
less. They  arc  still  the  backbone  of  the  nation  and  will 
continue  to  be.  Fathers  and  mothers  again  are  turning  their 
attention  to  little  Johnnie  and  Mary  seeking  better  methods 
to  roar  them  to  face  this  stubborn  world  of  ours. 

Even  our  churches  are  surging  forward  once  more.  I 
noticed  in  a recent  paper  that  Southern  Baptists  had  a better 
year  in  1931  than  in  years  previous,  despite  the  depression. 

The  more  hydrogen  sulphide  we  spill  the  longer  the  stink 
will  last.  The  same  applies  to  our  big  dog  Dep.  The  sooner 
wo  work  out  a little  something  constructive  for  ourselves  the 
earlier  we  Avill  obtain  relief.  I might  as  well  state  here  that 
I believe  all  of  us  are  on  the  dog’s  tail,  and  the  more  of  us 
who  get  off  the  less  noise  Dep  will  make. 

Cheer  up,  boys!  We  will  outlive  Dep  anyhow.  He  will 
die  as  a result  of  old  age  before  many  more  years.  Then  it 
will  not  be  so  many  more  years  after  that  until  you  will  be 
sitting  around  your  firesides,  with  your  own  children  on  your 
knees,  telling  them  that  their  depression  isn’t  going  to  be  so 
bad  because  you  lived  through  one  of  the  worst  in  history 
back  during  the  days  of  ’31. 

I don’t  know  whether  the  man  was  funny  or  had  good 
sound  horse  .sense  when  he  printed  across  his  tire  cover  a 
word  that  sums  up  the  whole  situation : Kwitcher-beli-aikin. 


SOLDIER’S  RETURN 

(Continwed  from  page  7) 

should  have  felt.  She  knew  it.  She  felt  that  ho  didn’t 
count.  She  knew  that  her  two  brothers  were  coming  home 
soon — they  would  care  for  him.  And  there  were  her  three 
sisters,  too.  F'ather  would  get  along  all  right  without  her. 
She  would  go  with  James. 

“We  can  be  married  in  Braxton,”  .suggested  James. 

“Yes,”  .she  returned,  rising.  “I’ll  go  get  the  things  I’ll 
need.” 

She  left  him  and  ascended  the  stairs.  She  wondered  why 
her  father  hadn’t  heard  them.  Hut  that  made  no  difference. 
James  had  come  for  her. 

She  gathered  her  clothes  together,  wondering  all  the  while 
why  the  hou.se  were  so  (piiet — nothing  stirred — the  place 
seemed  dead. 


Slie  returned  to  James.  He  kissed  her  again,  took  her  valise. 
I’hey  wont  out.  The  huge  door  closed  behind  them. 

* ^ 4: *  * 

Jolin  and  his  wife  came  in  at  ten.  They  threw  their  coats 
on  the  hatrack  in  the  hall  and  entered  the  front  room. 

“Aunt  Tilsie  seems  to  be  asleep,”  John  remarked. 

“That’s  strange.  She  never  goes  to  sleep  before  we  come  in.” 
John  shook  her  gently.  Her  head  rolled  to  one  side. 
“Aunt  Tilsie,”  ho  called,  (juietly.  “Aunt  Tilsie.”  He  shook 
her  again. 

“Lois,”  John  began  in  a hushed  whisper,  “I’m  . 

I’m  afraid  something’s  wrong.  I ...  I believe  I’ll  call 
a doctor.” 

They  knew  that  she  Avas  dead  long  before  the  doctor 
arrived. 

John  stood  close  to  Aunt  I'ilsie,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 
Lois  cried  softly.  Aunt  Tilsie  had  been  such  a dear,  dear 
old  soul. 
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HOW  TO  PASS  EXAMS— THE  TEX 
COMMAXDMEXTS 

1.  Be  sure  to  let  the  professor  know 
tliat  you  think  ho  is  a nitwit  and  his 
course  is  a cri]!. 

2.  Xovcr  study  an  assignment — you’ve 
got  brains  enough  to  jjass  without  it. 

.‘i.  (Jive  him  a good  write-up  in  the 
Old  (Hold  and  Black  and  let  him  know  you 
are  the  author.  He  will  appreciate  the 
information. 

4.  Tell  him  beforehand  that  you  don’t 
intend  to  study  for  the  exam — it  makes 
him  realize  your  brilliance. 

5.  Cut  the  review  classes  before  exam 
and  let  him  know  that  you  think  they  are 
useless. 

6.  (Jo  to  the  show  the  night  before  the 
exam — never  study  at  the  last  minute — 
you  don’t  need  it. 

7.  (let  off  at  least  three  exams  in  a 
single  day— you’ll  get  to  go  home  sooner. 

<S.  Don’t  remember  any  of  the  formulas 
or  idioms  that  you  were  supposed  to  learn. 
Develop  them  during  the  exam  period 
you’ll  get  a thrill  oiit  of  it. 

!).  When  you  hand  your  paper  in  tell 
the  professor  how  easy  the  exam  was.  Be- 
mark  on  his  lack  of  intelligence— point- 
edly. 

10.  If  needs  be,  cheat  on  the  exam.  But 
chances  are  you  will  be  surrounded  b;^ 
dumb-bells  like  yourself  and  it  won’t  be 
any  use. — IJ.  S.  C.  Oarolinian. 

Dr.  Speas  asked  tlu^  following  (piestlon 
on  a physics  (]uiz:  Wbo  is  the  greatest 
engineer  the  world  has  ever  produced, 
Why? 

An  answer  ; Hoover.  Because  he  ditched, 
drained,  and  dammed  the  ITnited  States  in 
two  years. 

^lay  I print  a kiss  on  your  li])S? 

She  nodded  her  sweet  ))ermission. 

So  they  went  to  press,  and  T rather  guess 

They  printed  a whole  edition. 

“One  edition  is  hardly  enough,” 

She  said  with  a charming  pout. 

So  again  on  the  ])re8s  the  form  was  j)laced. 

And  they  got  .some  (‘xtras  out. 

— The  Yellow  Jacket. 

8 

“Have  you  heard  the  one  about  the 
traveling  salesman  who  stopped  at  the 
farmer’s  house  and  the  farmer  said  there 
were  plenty  of  beds?” 

“Xo.” 

“Xeithor  have  1.” 


Student : I’m  stuck  on  this  problem. 

Prof. : I’m  glad  you  like  it. — T enn. 
Mugwump. 

— s — 

Prof. : What  is  the  interest  on  a thou- 
sand dollars  for  two  years  at  two  per  cent? 
Abe,  pay  attention. 

Abe:  For  two  per  cent,  teacher  I ain’t 
interested. — Beanpot. 

— - s — 

ill’s.  Gossip ; And  why,  iirs.  Murphy, 
do  you  say  your  son  who  goes  to  college 
has  an  elevated  character? 

Mrs.  Murpliy : Because  his  little  brother 
told  me  he  stayed  high  all  the  time. 


Erams  are  here,  hut  he  still  trants  to  knoio 
what's  it  all  about. 


Frosh:  Give  me  a round  trip  ticket, 
please. 

Ticket  Seller : Where  to  ? 

F rosh : Why,  back  here,  of  course. 

— Syrantse  Orange  Feel. 

Last  night  I held  a little  hand. 

So  dainty,  and  so  neat ! 

Methought  my  heart  would  burst  with  joy. 
So  wildly  did  it  beat ! 

No  other  hand  into  my  heart 
Could  greater  solace  bring. 

I'han  that  dear  hand  I held  last  night — 
Four  aces  and  a king. 

— The  Yellow  Jacket. 


Prof.  Clonts:  What  makes  the  Tower 
of  Pisa  lean? 

“Tiny”  Cathell : I don’t  know,  or  I 
would  take  some  myself. 

“I  suppose  that  your  homo  town  is  one 
of  those  where  everyone  goes  down  to 
meet  the  train.” 

“What  train?” — Notre  Dame  Juggler. 

— s — 

The  high  heel  was  tliought  of  by  a 
woman  who  was  kissed  on  the  forehead. 

“Darling,  would  you  like  to  marry  a 
one-eyed  man  ?” 

“Certainly  not !” 

“Tlien  let  me  have  the  umbrella.” 

— Mountain  Goat. 

FreshmaTi : I wish  I knew  something 
to  do  to  pass  away  the  time. 

Sophomore : Why  don’t  you  read  a 
book? 

Freshman  : I don’t  like  books.  I started 
reading  one  named  “Dictionary”  written 
by  Webster,  but  all  the  stories  were  too 
short. — U.  S.  C.  Carolinian. 

— s — 

Registrar:  What  is  your  occupation? 

Frosh  : I’m  helping  father. 

Registrar : And  wliat  does  your  father 
do  ? 

Frosh : He’s  retired. 

“Mary,  liad  you  rather  be  l)eautiful  or 
good?” 

“I  liad  ratlier  b((  l)eautiful  and  repent.” 

He  (liands  over  her  eyes)  : If  you  can’t 
guess  who  this  is  in  three  guesses,  I’m 
going  to  kiss  you. 

She:  Jack  Frost,  Davy  Jones,  Santa 
Claus. — data. 

— s — 

“But  how  do  you  know  ho  was  drunk 
last  night?” 

“Because  when  he  came  in  he  put  his 
pants  to  bed  and  liung  himself  over  the 
chair.” — U.  S.  C.  Garoliman. 

— s — 

THE  FIRST  JOKE 

Eve  : Adam,  come  here  quick ! Cain 
has  swallowed  a safety  pin. 

But  Adam  laughed  and  laughed.  He 
knew  safety  pins  hadn’t  been  invented 
yet. — The  Old  Maid. 
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Young  Hubert:  “Aw,  Pop,  can’t  I hare 
a saxophone?” 

Dr.  H.  M.  (His  Majesty)  Poteat:  “1 
should  say  not.  iYext  thing  you’ll  he  want- 
ing to  take  up  music.” 

— s ■ — 

Hocutt : Just  imagine  my  excitement 
when  the  man  came  into  my  room  and 
said,  “Not  a sound,  or  I lire.” 

One  who  had  heard  him:  Were  you 
just  going  to  sing? 

— s — 

“What  could  be  more  sad  than  a man 
without  a country?”  asked  the  professor 
of  English  at  Meredith. 

“A  country  without  a man,”  answered 
the  Meredith  girl. 

— s — 

Tie  who  wants  a job  with  no  one  over 
him  should  try  painting  flagpoles. 

Leon  Brogden  says  his  ideal  woman  is 
a brunette  who  talks  like  a red-head  and 
acts  like  a blonde. 


That  reminds  me.  I forgot  to  feed  the 
goldfish. 


There  was  a little  girl 
Who  had  a little  curl 

liight  down  the  middle  of  her  forehead. 
When  she  was  good 
She  was  very,  very  good. 

And  when  she  was  bad,  she  was — popular. 
8 

The  Old  Maid : Has  the  canary  had 
its  bath  yet? 

The  Maid:  Yes,  he  has,  ma’am.  You 
can  come  in  now. — V.  P.  I.  Skipper. 

Sign  over  “the”  garage  door : 
.Vutoinobiles  washed  $1.25. 

.\ustins  ducked — two  bits. 

— s — 

He:  Ijove  me  still ? 

She:  T don’t  know.  I’ve  never  seen  it. 


LOVE  LETTEE  ACCOEDING  TO 
BEENIE,  LOMBAEDO  AND 

VAIAEE 

Beloved : 

I’m  lonely  and  blue  since  you  went 
away.  I’m  left  with  the  blues  in  my  heart. 
Oh,  how  I miss  you  tonight ! I wish  I 
knew  if  you  believed  in  me.  Am  I wast- 
ing my  time  on  you? 

I love  you  truly.  Sweetheart.  When 
day  is  done,  I hear  you  calling  me,  and 
if  we  never  should  meet  again — I’ll  always 
be  in  lovm  with  you. 

Say  that  you  love  me.  Call  me  darling, 
and  when  you  press  your  lips  to  mine, 
Eemember,  you’re  my  only  sweetheart. 
Deep  in  my  heart  dear,  there’ll  always 
be  room  for  you. 

Come  to  me ! Sweetheart,  we  need  each 
other,  and  my  inspiration  is  you.  As  time 
goes  hy,  my  desire  is  to  be  worthy  of  you. 
Why  should  I he  lonely,  when  I love  you 
so  much. 

Old  pal,  why  don’t  you  answer  me? 
Mem’ries  of  one  sweet  kiss  are  just  a 
memory.  Now  its  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  I’m  sad  ’n  blue,  just  beggin’ 
for  love. 

Goodnight  sweetheart,  give  me  just  one 
more  chance.  It  all  depends  on  you. 

Faithfully  yours, 

— s — 

Teacher:  Tommy,  do  you  know  “How 
loth  the  little  busy  bee?” 

Tommy:  Nope.  I only  know  he  doth  it. 

“AVhat’s  the  trouble?”  inquired  the 
judge. 

“This  lady  wants  to  make  a motion,” 
?xplained  the  lawyer,  “but  her  gown  is 
too  tight.” 

— s — 

Sign  on  Parking  Lot : Cars  parked, 
:55c;  Austins,  two  for  a quarter. 


The  steel  icorker  takes  a day  off. 


No  merchant  will  take  as  much  off  for 
cash  as  a woman  will  for  style. 

>'1  — s — 

Then  tliere  is  the  man  who  starved  to 
death  because  he  had  no  gas  in  his  car 
to  drive  to  the  nearest  breadline. 

.i 

— s 

The  average  man  thinks  of  matrimony 
as  a hitching  post  to  which  he  can  tie  his 
wife  until  he  comes  home  at  night. 

We  know  a fellow  who  always  wants 
to  pay  the  bill  when  he’s  out  with  a crowd. 
His  wife  takes  in  washing. 

— s — 

Says  Dr.  Eosdick : The  reason  that 
flappers  arc  wearing  pajamas  out  in  public 
is  that  they  don’t  stay  in  bed  long  enough 
to  wear  them  out  as  nighties. 

— s — 

She  (in  letter)  : I’m  studying  “The 
Sofa”  by  Cooper;  won’t  you  come  over 
and  help  me? 

He  (in  reply):  Sure!  AVe  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  together  on  that. 

— s — 

I'hey  sat  on  the  steps  at  midnight. 

But  her  love  was  not  to  his  taste. 

His  reach  was  36  inches 
And  her’s  was  a “46”  waist. 
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Tlie  professor  talked  on  endlessly. 

;Mr.  Jones  snored  on. 

Finally  lie  said  to  the  attentive  Mr. 
Smith : “Mr.  Smith,  will  you  please  wake 
up  Mr.  Jones.” 

iMr.  Smith  (not  moving)  : “Wake  him 
up  yourself ; you  put  him  to  sleep.” 

— s — 

Teaeher:  Johnny,  I’m  surprised ! Do 
you  know  any  more  jokes  like  that? 

Johnny:  Yes,  teacher. 

Teacher : Well,  stay  after  school. 

— s — 

She:  Say  something  soft  and  sweet  to 
me,  dearest. 

lie:  Oustard  pie. — llice  Owl. 

— s — 

A city  girl  was  visiting  in  the  country. 
She  became  rather  friendly  with  a young 
farmer.  One  evening  as  they  were  stroll- 
ing in  the  fields  they  happened  across  a 
cow  and  a calf  ruhhing  noses  in  the  ac- 
cepted fashion.  “That  sight  makes  me 
want  want  to  do  the  same,”  said  the 
farmer. 

“Well,  go  ahead,”  said  the  girl  encour- 
agingly, “it’s  your  cow.” — Frivol. 

— s — 

Freshie:  Did  you  say  you  got  your  let- 
ter in  football? 

Varsity:  Yes,  and  I had  to  play  like 
hell  to  get  it. 

Freshie : I’ll  get  one,  then,  ’cause  that’s 
the  way  eoach  says  I play. — Mugwump. 

— s — 

Brother  (after  initiation)  : You  Frosh 
can  sit  down  now. 

Voice  from  the  rear  of  group : Liar. 

— Frivol. 

Son : Bapa,  the  water  ])il>e  has  busted 
and  there’s  ten  feet  of  water  in  the  kitchen  ! 

Frof.  (angrily)  : Must  1 tell  you  again 
to  say  “hursted”  and  not  “busted  ?”—77(c 
Fuccdiiccr. 

Ilushand:  Well,  1 sujjpose  after  this 
<piarrel  you’re  going  to  see  your  lawyer? 

Wife:  Mo.  I’m  going  shoj)ping,  and 
how ! — Mugwump. 

— s — 

‘What  ever  happeiu'd  to  that  little 
Micky  Finn  who  always  u.sed  to  be  get- 
ting into  trouble?” 

1 don’t  know — I sui)l)ose  he’s  Dean 
of  Men  in  some  college.” — .Juggler. 

James:  See  that  woman  with  the  dirty 
•ace,  Daddy? 

I’ather:  Why,  James,  her  face  isn’t 
‘ "ty;  slie  is  tliat  way  all  ov(‘r. 


QRO 


MiPp% 


£L^lfc'  VJEBB 


P roj  . Clohij 

£.1 

THINGS  WE  NEVER  EXPECT  TO  SEE 


Our  chief  editor  reminds  us 

That  our  job’s  to  make  you  roar ; 

It’s  no  cinch  to  make  stuff  snap])y 

And  not  get  the  preachers  sore. 

“Dear  Jack : Your  gift  came  today  and 
1 was  awfully  glad  to  get  them.  .Mabel.” 

— s — 

“All  the  world’s  a stage,”  quoth  Sluike- 
sj)eare.  If  you  ask  us,  it’s  juitting  on  a 
bum  .show  at  the  present. 

— s — 

Frof.  Aycock  : What  was  Washington’s 
farewell  address? 

Skibbv  (’owen : Heaven. 


(Jirls  used  to  kiss  and  make  uj).  'Plu' 
modern  girls  make  up  first. 

“You  arc  fond  of  using  big  words, 
Julius,”  said  a gentleman  to  bis  Negro 
.servant. 

“Yas  sub,”  answered  Julius.  “ A frien’ 
oh  mine  saved  his  life  by  iisiu’  a long  word.” 

“How  was  that?” 

“He  called  me  a prevaricatah,  and  ef 
he’d  calk'd  me  a liah  I’d  hab  goiu'  after 
him  at  once,  but  by  de  time  1 turned  up  de 
old  dictionary  to  see  what  a prevaricatah 
wuz,  lie  wuz  ten  lilocks  away.” — Frivol. 
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The  depression  has  been  so  had  my  children  have  been  sent  to  the  orphaii  home, 
my  wife  has  gone  to  her  mother,  and  I almost  lost  my  car. 


“Hello,  is  this  the  City  Bridge  Depart- 
ment ?” 

“Yes,  what  do  you  want  ?” 

“How  many  points  do  you  get  for  a 
little  slam?” — Puppet. 

— s — 

“Wliat’s  going  on  here?”  queried  the 
stage  manager  as  he  entered  the  chorus 
girls’  dressing  room. 

“Oh,  nothing,”  said  they.  “Have  a 
Murad  ?” — J acl'-o’ -Lantern. 

— s — 

“Let’s  make  whoopee.” 

“Haw,  too  much  trouble;  let’s  buy  it.” 
— Medley. 

■ — s — 

Then  there  was  the  Freshman  who 
thought  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were 
Adam  and  Eve. — IJ.  S.  C.  Carolinian. 


You’ve  been  my  friend,  you  dear  old 
flivver. 

You’ve  forded  many  a creek  and  river. 
And  tho’  your  body’s  all  ashiver, 

1 love  you  just  the  same. 

You’ve  brought  me  home  on  many  a night 
In  something  close  resembling  flight. 

And  though  you  look  an  awful  fright, 

I love  you  just  the  same. 

Your  pistons  wheeze  with  all  their  might. 
Four  paint  job’s  in  an  awful  plight. 

But  though  you  never  did  look  right, 

1 love  you  just  the  same. 

And  so,  old  friend,  though  some  may 
laugh. 

Together  we  can  stand  the  gaff. 

And  to  your  health  I’ll  gladly  quaff, 

I love  you  just  the  same. 

— s — 

Virtue  is  its  own  r(‘ward,  lint  who  wants 
to  he  rewarded  ? 

My  girl  is  some  peacli,  not  tin'  kind  that 
grows  on  limbs,  hut  the  kind  that  limbs 
grow  on. — U . S.  C.  Cojroliman. 

— s — 

Senior : I thought  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  born  in  tho  Unitwl  States. 

Second  Tramp:  Well,  where  was  he 
horn  ? 

Senior:  In  the  United  States. 

1 used  to  love  my  garden. 

Hut  now  my  love  is  dead ; 

For  1 found  a bachelor’s  hntton 
In  hlack-eyed  Susan’s  bed. 


If  you  don’t  succeed  at  first,  try  playing 
second  base. — Beanpot. 

— s — 

Prof : Young  man,  why  is  it  that  I 
received  no  paper  from  you  today? 

Frosh : My  roommate  had  a date  last 
night. — Siren. 

S' — 

Howiidiellcanwehopetograduatewhenth- 
eygiveusquestionslikethis — The  Sniper. 

— s — 

Lincoln  once  said  that  you  could  fool 
some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time  and  all 
of  the  j^eople  some  of  the  time,  hut  we 
venture  to  say  that  he  never  had  any  profs 
like  ours. — Frivol. 

— s — 

Professor:  This  examination  will  he 
conducted  on  the  honor  systinn.  Please 
take  seats  three  apart  and  in  alternate 
rows. — Frivol. 

Poor  John,  he  was  killed  by  a flask  of 
lightning. — liice  Oirl. 

“Kastns,  what  fo’  yon  all  shaiqiening 
that  razor?” 

“Woman,  tho’s  pair  of  shoes  under  that 
bed.  If  the’s  no  niggah  in  them  shoes 
I’m  going  to  shave.” — Log. 

“Dear  God : Bless  mama  and  bless  papa, 
and  help  me  he  a good  little  hoy.  And 
good-bye,  God,  I’m  going  to  college. — 
Dirge. 

— s — 

Hever  bawl  out  a person  who  hums  a 
cigarette  from  yon.  She  may  he  sojiie- 
body’s  mother. 


Johnny  cried  because  the  Camel  in  the 
zoo  wouldn’t  lay  a pack  of  cigarettes. 
— The  'W ataugan. 

— s — 

“How  long  can  a man  remain  uncon- 
scious and  still  live?” 

“How  old  are  you?” — The  Purple  Par- 
rot. 

— s — 

Pop : Daughter,  you  can’t  go  to  Caro- 
lina. It’s  too  wicked. 

Daughter:  But  father,  I’ve  got  to — 
I’ve  already  learned  the  football  songs. 
— U.  S.  C.  Carolinian. 

— s — 


Sunday  School  teacher:  Who  was  the 
son  of  Abraham? 

Bright  jnipil : Lincoln. 


Doubles  mileage. 
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THE  CITARCtE  OE  THE  SKIRT 

Half  an  inch,  half  an  inch. 

Half  an  inch  shorter — 

Whether  the  skirts  are  for 
kfother  or  daughter 
Briefer  the  dresses  grow, 

Fuller  the  ripples  now. 

Wliile  whisking  glimpses  show 
More  than  they  oughter. 

Forward  the  dress  parade. 

Is  there  a man  dismayed? 

No!  From  the  sight  displayed 
None  could  be  sundered; 

Theirs  not  to  make  remark, 

(’lergyman,  clubman,  clerk, 

(Ja])ing  from  noon  till  dark 
At  the  Four  Hundred. 

Short  skirts  to  the  right  of  them — 
Shorter  to  the  left  of  them. 

Shortest  in  front  of  them. 

Flaunted  and  flirted — 

In  hose  of  stripe  and  plaid, 

Hued  most  exceeding  glad. 

Sporting  in  spats  run  mad. 

Come  the  short-skirted. 

Fla.shed  all  their  ankles  there. 

Flashed  as  they  turned  in  air — 
What  will  not  woman  dare? 

(Though  the  exhibits  show 
Some  of  them  blundered) — 

All  sorts  of  pegs. 

Broomsticks,  piano-legs ; 

Here  and  there  fairy  shapes; 
dust  built  to  walk  on  eggs. 

Come  by  the  hundred. 

When  can  tlieir  glory  fade? 

Oh,  the  wild  sliow  them  made! 

All  tli(“  world  wonderc'd  ! 

(irandc  dame  and  demoiselle, 

Sho])  girl  and  Bowery  helh\ — 

The  four  hundred; 

I Fin — oh,  well, 

^aine  old  four  hundred. 

— s — 

“What  is  a volcanic  crujition?” 

“ I'hat’s  when  the  bowels  of  the  earth 

move.” 


Half : Do  you  like  indoor  sports  ? 

Cracked:  No — but  they  won’t  let  us 
date  on  the  campus. 

— s — 

St.  Peter  (to  applicant)  : You  say  you 
were  the  editor  of  a college  humor  maga- 
zine? 

.Applicant:  Yes,  sir. 

St.  Peter:  Step  into  the  elevator,  jilease. 

Editor:  How  soon  does  it  go  up? 

St.  Peter:  It  doesn’t  go  uj) — down. 

I’m  mad  at  .lack,  he  knows  so  many 
dirty  songs. 

Does  he  sing  them  to  you  ? 

No — he  just  whistles  them. 

— s — 


Mother : I’ll  teach  you  to  kiss  my 
daughter ! 

Young  Alan : You’re  just  one  minute 
late,  Aladam.  I’ve  already  learned. 

— s — 

She : Isn’t  it  strange  that  a man’s  arm 
is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a girl’s 
waist  ? • 

H(‘:  Let’s  get  a string  and  sec*. 

“O,  Lord,  give  us  clean  hearts,  ])uro 
hearts,  and  sweethearts.” — (Hlou'ii-  over 
from  Meredith.) 

“Quit  your  kidding”  is  the  succinct  if 
not  elegant  advice  the  Columbia  State 
gives  to  that  Penn,  mother  of  22  children. 


AT  MEREDITH 
^^Did  Mr.  H.  kiss  you  last  night?” 
Dear,  do  you  sujipose  he  came  all  the 

yiiy  from  Wake  Forest  iust  to  hear  me 
sing?” 

Sue  : The  church  is  jamined. 
mu  : PiiQ  J^ord  preserve  us. 


.Mother:  I wish  you  wouldn’t  stand  so 
long  on  tlie  .stejis. 

But  1 only  stood  there  a second. 

Afother:  I thought  I heard  a third  or 
fourth. 

— s — 

Where  is  that  girl  you  made  love  to  all 
last  summer  in  the  hammock  ? 

We  fell  out 


“Why  do  some  girls  roll  ’em  down?” 

1 asked  at  one  of  the  hops. 

“Oh,  that^”  said  she,  as  sho  smiled  at  me, 
“Keeps  the  teddies  from  chewing  the  tops.” 

They  sat  alone  in  the  moonlight 
And  she  soothed  her  troubled  brow. 
“Dearest,  1 know  my  life’s  been  fast. 

But  I’m  on  my  last  lap  now.” 
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HOTEL  CAROLINA 

RALEIGH.  N.  C. 

Stands  ready  to  serve  yon  at  all  times 

Assuring  you  of  our  appreciation  of  the  many 
opportunities  we  have  had  of  serving  you 

o o 

special  Facilities  and  Attention  to 
College  Banquets 


Hugh  Stroupe:  I passed  hy  your  room  last 
night. 

Anybody : Thanks. 

Mother:  Why  were  you  kept  after  school  to- 
day, Johnny? 

Johnny;  Teacher  told  us  to  write  an  essay  on 
“The  Result  of  Laziness”  and  1 turned  in  a blank 
sheet  of  paper. 

.Maid  (from  another  ai)artment)  ; kir.  Snort 
sends  his  compliments,  and  would  you  please  shoot 
your  dog,  as  it  keeps  him  awake? 

.Mr.  Sapp ; Give  my  respects  to  Mr.  Snort  and 
tell  him  1 shall  greatly  appreciate  it  if  he  will 
poison  his  daughter  ami  burn  her  ukidele. 

— Texas  Ranger. 

— s — 

Football  Mother:  Son,  you’re  looking  fine,  but 
what  is  that  behind  your  left  ear  ? 

Football  Man : My  right  one,  mother. 

— Punch  Bowl. 

THE  ONLY  WAY 

Then  there  was  the  Scotchman  who  was  en- 
gaged to  a girl  who  got  so  fat  that  he  wanted  to 
break  off  the  engagement.  But  the  girl  eoiddn’t 
get  the  ring  off,  so  he  had  to  marry  her. — Puppet. 


Prof.  Memory:  We  want  an  alert  boy  to  work 
in  this  office.  Are  you  alert? 

Jack  Murchison;  No,  sir,  I’m  Jack. 

— s — 

“I  hear  your  wife  had  twins  yesterday.” 

“Yes.  Who  would  want  to  enter  the  world 
alone  in  these  times?” 

— s — 

She : Bill  told  me.  a story  last  night. 

He : Did  he  tell  it  well  ? 

She:  He  held  his  audience. — Bison. 

Prof : You  have  the  faculty  for  making  love. 

Sweet  Young  Thing:  Oh,  no,  sir,  only  the 
student  body. — Louisville  Satyr. 

— s — 

“I  hear  some  Scotchmen  are  training  to  be  con- 
tortionists.” 

“Why,  how  come?” 

“So  they  can  brush  their  teeth  with  their 
moustaches.” — Bison. 

— s — 

“Bill  certainly  got  into  a lot  of  fights  when  he 
was  in  Venice.” 

“Was  he  ever  hurt?” 

“No.  He  always  got  tossed  into  the  streets.” 

—Siren. 


Welcome  Wake  Forest  College 
STUDIO  OF  DANCE 

LOUISE  N.  WILLIAMS 
Social  Class  8:00  P.M. 

Above  Bolus  Store  : Mondays  and  Thursdays 


THE  STUDENT 

Is  your  magazine,  believe  it  or  not!  Why  not 
contribute  something? 

Write 

Draw 

Cartoon 

Drop  your  contribution  in  the  Student  box 
at  the  chapel  door 


Have  you  got  the 

SOPHOMORE  SLUMP? 

Sure  you’ve  noticed  it  time  and  again 
on  the  campus.  And  what  better 
name  for  it  than  the  Sophomore 
Slump? 

But  college  men  in  the  ^^know^'  have 
long  since  learned  how  to  avoid  this 
unsightly  affliction.  They  know  that  ill 
fitting^  unstylish  shoes  cause  it.  Conse- 


quently they  have  turned  to  Friendly 
Five  Shoes  for  the  solution.  And  the 
problem  is  solved.  No  more  slump.  No 
more  discomfort.  Just  real  shoe  com- 
fort combined  with  a swanky  style  that 
all  college  men  like. 

See  these  fine  shoes  today.  Try  a pair 
and  learn  what  real  shoe  value  is. 


Friendly  Five  Shoe  Store 


FRIENDLY  FIVE  Shoes 


ALL  STYLES 


5 


■ ■■  . < >'■;  ■■  


MOISTURE- 

PROOF 

CELLOPHANE 
Sealed  Tight 
Ever  Right 

THE  UNIQUE 
HUMIDOR 
PACKAGE 

Zip- 

and  iVs  open! 


★ Is  Mr.  Holt’s 
Stotomont  Fold  For? 


You  may  bo  Intorostod  in 
knowing  thot  not  ono  cont 
was  paid  to  Mr.  Holt  to 
mako  the  above  statement. 
Mr.  Holt  has  beenosmokei 
of  LUCKY STRIKE  cigarettes 
for  5 yeors.  We  hope  the 
publicity  herewith  given 
will  be  os  beneficial  to 
him  ond  to  Columbio,  hU 
producers,  as  his  endorse* 
ment  of  LUCKIES  is  to  you 
ond  to  us. 


Here’s  to  Jack  Holt — the  star  who 
never  lets  us  down!  Whether  in  out-of- 
door  pictures  or  dinner-jacket  dramas. 
Jack  always  delivers  an  able  and 
vigorous  job  of  high-powered  acting. 
A mighty,  mighty  trouper  to  have 
around.  "A  Dangerous  Affair,"  a 
Columbia,  is  his  next  film. 


^'It’s  good  business 
to  guard  my  throat,  so  it’s 
good  business  for  me  to 
prefer  Luckies.  I’m  certainly 
for  the  throat  protection 
which  'Toasting'  gives  me. 
And  I’m  certainly  for 
your  new  improved 
Cellophane  wrapper 
that  really  opens  with- 
out a search  warrant 


“It’s  toasted” 

Your  Throat  Protection— ogolnst  Irritotion — ogolnst  cough 

And  Moisture-Proof  Cellophane  Keeps 
that  “Toasted’^  Flavor  Ever  Fresh 


Copr..  1931.  Th*  Americtn  Tobacco  Co. 
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Wake  Forest  College 

★ 

A Christian  College 

Founded  by  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina  in  1834 

With  an  established  reputation  for  high  standards,  noble 
traditions,  and  progressive  policies 

Student  body  comparatively  small,  making  close 
personal  contacts  possible 

Excellent  Table  Board  and  Comfortable  Rooms 

★ 

Degrees  of 

BA,  B.S.,  LLB.,  and  MA 
★ 

Three  Years  of  Law 
★ 

The  First  Two  Years  of  the  Medical  Course 

★ 

Graduate  Courses 
Expenses  Reasonable 

★ 

Make  your  plans  now  to  enroll  next  term 

THURMAN  D.  KITCHIN,  President 
Wake  Forest,  N,  C. 
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Why  do  girls  kiss  each  other  and  men  do  not  ? 

Ilecause  girls  have  nothing  better  to  kiss  and 
men  have. 

Whei'e’s  the  onion  connter? 

I’hree  sniffs  to  the  right. 

I can’t  live  without  your  daughter. 

All  right,  I’ll  ])ay  for  the  funeral. 

— s — 

I’m  almost  certain  that  I must  have  run  across 
your  face  sometime  or  other. 

Wo,  sir,  it’s  always  been  like  this. 

Poor  Ikey — he  has  gone  crazy. 

Well,  how  come? 

Why,  at  the  football  game,  he  bought  a score- 
card,  and  then  neither  side  scored. 

— s — 

Are  you  the  man  who  cut  my  hair  last  time? 

T couldn’t  he,  sir,  I’ve  only  been  here  a year. 

— went  to  an  astrologer  to  find  out  when 

was  the  best  time  to  get  married. 

What  did  ho  tell  her? 

lie  took  a good  look  at  her  and  told  her  to  grab 
the  first  chance. 


Don’t  Throw  Your  Old  Hat  Away! 

Our  e.xpcrt  hat  rebuilder  can  make  it  look 
and  wear  like  new.  “An  old  hat  is  an  old 
friend — we  make  the  friendship  last” 

We  Also  Specialize  in  Shoe  Repairing 

Quick  Service  While  You  Wait 

SULLIVAN’S  SHOE  SHOP 

124  S.  Salisbury  Street  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


HARDWICKE’S  PHARMACY 

St.  .Totiii  H.  Hardwieke,  Pli.G.,  Prop. 

A Clean  Drug  Store  Catering  to 
the  Needs  of  the  Student 

Rx  Drugs  Sandwiches  Soda  Cigars 

TELEPHONE  120— 9106 
S P E C I A L D E L 1 V E K Y 


WILSON’S  COFFEE  SHOP 

RALEIGH 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
WAKE  FOREST  STUDENTS 


“Bob”  Wilson  is  anxious  to  serve  you 
in  any  way 


Professor’s  Wife ; , you  haven’t  kissed 

me  these  last  three  mornings. 

Absent-minded  Professor  : Is  that  so,  my  dear  ? 
Then  whom  have  I been  kissing? 

— s — 

Professor ; lly  dear  man,  a geologist  thinks 
nothing  of  a thousand  years. 

Excited  Student;  What?  I just  loaned  one 
twenty  dollars  yesterday. 

Honest  Admirer : Is  Iffiss at  home  ? 

ilaid : Sorry,  sir;  hut  she  is  in  negligee  now. 

Honest  Admirer:  That’s  all  right.  I was  just 
leaving  for  Eurojjc  myself. 

— s — 

How  are  you  this  morning? 

Not  at  all  like  myself. 

I congratulate  you. 

Why  do  you  stare  at  me? 

Father  says  you  arc  a self-made  man. 

Well,  why  stare  ? 

I’m  wondering  why  you  made  your.self  like  that. 

— s — 

lour  husband,  madam,  is  suffering  from  volun- 
tary inertia. 

Poor  dear!  And  I accused  him  all  along  of 
being  lazy. 
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Editor’s  Note. — The  two  poems  beloto  are 

among  the  most  popular  of  the  works  of 

John  Charles  McNeil,  Poet  Laureate  of  North 

Carolina  and  one  of  Wake  Forest's  most  dis-. 

tinguished  alumni. 

A FEW  DAYS  OFF 

I ain’t  gwine  a work  till  my  dyin  day; 

I knowed  a’  ol’  ooman  wut  scrubbed  en 

’F  I ever  lays  up  enough, 

hoed. 

I’s  gwine  a go  ojf  a while  en  stay; 

En  never  didn’t  go  nowhar. 

ril  he  talcin’  a few  days  off. 

En  when  she  died  de  people  knowed 

'Ca’se  de  jimson  weeds  don’t  hloom  hut 

Dat  she  had  supp’n’  hid  'bout  dar. 

once. 

She  mought  ’a’  dressed  up  en  'a’  done 

En  when  dey’s  shed  dey’s  shed; 

supp’n’  wrong 

En  when  you’s  dead,  ’tain’t  jis’  a few 

En  had  ’er  a coht-case  pl’ed’. 

mont’s. 

But  she  didn’  have  time  to  live  veh  long; 

But  you's  gwine  he  a long  time  dead. 

She’s  gwine  have  a plenty  dead. 

I knowed  a’  oV  man  died  powerful  rich — 

So  I says,  if  I manage  to  save  enough 

Two  mules  en  Ian  en  a cow. 

Fum  de  wages  I gits  did  yur. 

I jis’  soon  die  fum  failin’  in  a ditch. 

I is  right  den  takin  a few  days  off 

Fer  he  ivent  to ’s  grave  fum ’s  plow. 

At  one  thing  en  an  ’er. 

never  had  nothin’ ’t  wus  good  to  eat 

’Ca’se  while  I is  got  my  mouf  en  eyes 

Ner  no  piller  upon  his  hed; 

En  a little  wheel  in  my  head. 

He  never  took  time  to  dance  wid  his  feet, 

I’s  gwine  a live  fas’,  fer  when  I dies 

But  he’s  gwine  a take  a long  time  dead. 

Fll  sho  be  a long  time  dead. 

SUNDOWN 

”T  will  not  he  long  before  they  hear 

The  mocking-bird  will  feel  again 

The  hullhat  on  the  hill. 

The  glory  of  his  wings. 

And  in  the  valley  through  the  dusk 

And  wanton  through  the  balmy  air 

The  pastoral  whippoorwill. 

And  sunshine  while  he  sings. 

A few  more  friendly  suns  will  call 

With  a new  cadence  in  his  call. 

The  hluets  through  the  loam 

The  glint-wing’d  crow  will  roam 

And  star  the  lanes  with  buttercups 

From  field  to  newly-furrowed  field 

Away  down  home. 

Away  down  home. 

"Knee-deep!”  from  reedy  places 

When  dogwood  blossoms  mingle 

Will  sing  the  river  frogs. 

W ith  the  maple’s  modest  red. 

The  terrapins  will  sun  themselves 

And  sweet  arbutus  wakes  at  last 

On  all  the  jutting  logs. 

From  out  her  winter’s  bed. 

The  angler’s  cautious  oar  will  leave 

’T  would  not  seem  strange  at  all  to  meet 

A trail  of  drifting  foam 

A dryad  or  a gnome. 

Along  the  shady  currents 

Or  Pan  or  Psyche  in  the  woods 

Away  down  home, 

, ,i  ' 

Away  down  home. 

1 I ll  . ■ ; . ' ' .1 

Then  come  with  me. 

thou  weary  heart! 

Forget  thy  brooding  ills. 

Since  God  has  come  to  walk  among 

His  valleys  and  his  hills! 

The  mart  will  never  miss  thee, 

Nor  the  scholar’s 

dusty  tome. 

.And  the  Mother  wails  to  bless  thee, 

Away  down  home. 
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A LAWYER’S  LAST  WILL 


I 


, Charles  Lounsbebuy,  being  of  sound  and 
disposing  mind  and  memory,  do  hereby  make 
and  publish  this,  my  last  will  and  testament, 
in  order,  as  justly  may  be,  to  distribute  my 
interest  in  the  world  among  those  succeeding 
me : 

That  part  of  niy  interest  which  is  known  in 
law  and  recognized  in  the  sheep  bound  volumes 
as  my  property,  being  inconsiderable  and  of  no 
account,  I make  no  distribution  of  this  in  mv 
will.  My  right  to  live,  being  but  a life  estate, 
is  not  at  my  disposal,  but  these  things  excepted, 
all  else  in  the  world  I now  proceed  to  devise 
and  bequeath. 

Item:  I give  to  good  fathers  and  mothers, 
in  trust  for  their  children,  all  good  little  words 
of  praise  and  encouragement  and  all  quaint 
l)et  names  and  endearments  and  I charge  said 
parents  to  use  them  justly,  but  generously,  as 
the  needs  of  their  children  shall  require. 

Item  : I leave  to  children  exclusively,  but 
only  for  the  term  of  their  childhood,  all  and 
every  flower  of  the  fleld  and  blossoms  of  the 
woods,  with  the  right  to  play  among  them  free- 
ly, according  to  the  customs  of  children,  warn- 
ing them  at  the  same  time  against  thistles  and 
thorns.  And  I devise  to  children  the  banks  of 
the  brooks  and  the  golden  sands  beneath  the 
waters  therein,  and  the  white  clouds  that  float 
high  over  the  giant  trees. 

And  I leave  the  children  the  long,  long  days 
to  be  merry  in  a thousand  ways,  and  the  night 
and  the  train  of  the  Milky  Way  to  wonder  at, 
but  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  rights  herein- 
after given  to  lovers. 

Item  : I devise  to  boys,  jointly,  all  the  useful 
idle  fields,  all  pleasant  waters  where  one  may 
swim,  all  snow-clad  hills  where  one  may  coast, 
all  streams  and  ponds  where  one  may  fish,  or 


where,  when  grim  Winter  comes,  one  may  skate, 
to  hold  the  same  for  the  period  of  their  boyhood, 
and  all  meadows  with  clover  blossoms  and  but- 
terflies, thereof;  the  woods  with  their  appur- 
tenances, the  squirrels  and  the  birds,  the  echoes 
and  strange  noises  and  all  distant  places  which 
may  be  visitant,  together  with  the  advantages 
there  found.  And  I give  to  said  boys,  each  his 
own  place  at  the  fireside  at  night,  with  all 
pictures  that  may  be  seen  in  the  burning  wood, 
to  enjoy  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  without 
any  incumbrance  or  care. 

Item  : To  lovers  I devise  their  imaginary 
world,  with  whatever  they  may  need,  as  the 
stars  of  the  sky,  the  red  roses  by  the  wall,  the 
bloom  of  the  hawthorne,  the  sweet  strains  of 
music  and  aught  else  that  they  may  desire  to 
figure  to  each  other  the  lastingness  and  beauty 
of  their  love. 

Item  : To  young  men,  jointly,  I devise  and 
bequeath  all  hoistrous  and  inspiring  sports  of 
rivalry,  and  I give  them  the  disdain  of  weak- 
ness and  undaunted  confidence  in  their  own 
strength.  Though  they  are  rude,  I leave  them 
the  2)ower  to  make  lasting  friendships,  and  of 
possessing  companions,  and  to  them,  exclusive- 
bb  I give  all  merry  songs  and  grave  choruses 
to  sing  with  lusty  voices. 

Item  ; And  to  those  who  are  no  longer  chil- 
dren or  youths  or  lovers,  I leave  memoryj  and 
bequeath  to  them  the  volumes  of  the  poems  of 
Hums,  and  Shakespeare,  and  of  other  poets, 
if  there  be  others,  to  the  end  that  they  may  live 
the  old  days  over  again,  freely  and  fully,  with- 
out tithe  or  diminution. 

Item:  io  our  loved  ones  with  snowy  crowns, 
I bequeath  the  happiness  of  old  age,  the  love 
and  gratitude  of  their  children,  until  they  fall 
asleep. 


Editors  Kote.  7/iis  strange  will  was  left  hy  a young  lawyer 
who  died  several  years  ago  in  the  ward  for  the  insane  in  the  Alms- 
house of  Cooh  County,  Illinois.  The  will  U'as  found  in  his  coat. 
On  a resolution  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association  the  document  was 
sent  io  prohate  and  so  was  spread  on  the  records  of  Cooh  County. 
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THE  CYLINDER  AND  THE  SPHERE 

By  J.  F.  MATTHEWS 


i^i,L  KESPECTAiiLK  suicicles  leave  letters.  This  fact  is  so 
generally  known  tliat  to  restate  it  is  almost  useless.  Fiuler 
all  the  laws  and  tlieories  of  logic  and  kindred  subjects,  it  is 
to  be  expected  tliat  a successful  writer  should  leave  a letter, 
if  he  commits  suicide,  which  would  reflect  perhaps  his  best 
elforts.  Tt  is  to  he  believed  that  he  would  possibly  turn  out 
his  masterpiece  as  he  prepared  to  die.  Under  emotional 
strains  people  often  do  their  best  work;  hut  it  is  eipially  often 
that  they  do  their  worst  work  when  they  are  wrought  uji 
emotionally. 

T point  for  instance  to  the  remarkable  ea.se  of  the  well- 
known  cartoonist,  Ashury  Respus,  whose  recent  suicide  has 
shocked  and  mystified  the  public.  It  may  appear  on  first 
consideration  that  1 have  chosen  ill  in  attempting  to  illustrate 
my  point,  in  that  many  of  you  will  insist  that  the  late  Mr. 
Ih'spus  was  not  a writer — merely  a cartoonist.  In  answer 
to  your  tacit  protest,  T take  the  liberty  of  informing  you  that 
only  among  his  intimate  friends  and  a few  hmsiness  acquaint- 
ances was  it  known  tliat  Mr.  Respus  ever  allowed  his  talents 
to  wander  from  the  field  in  which  he  had  attained  national 
prominence.  In  the  meetings  which  we  used  to  hold  in  his 
apartment  the  discussion  very  often  traveled  to  certain  anony- 
mous books  which  were  at  that  time  creating  sensations  among 
the  more  progressive  of  the  literari.  It  was  never  openly 
asserted  in  any  of  these  meetings  that  Mr.  Respus  was  the 
nameless  writer,  but  from  the  unusual  understanding  which 
he  displayed  in  his  treatment  of  various  phases  of  the  hooks, 
and  from  certain  rumors  which  ran  from  chair  to  chair  during 
his  di.scus.sion,  it  became  known  to  every  habitue  that  Ashury 
Respus  was  the  author  of  the  works,  and  that  in  addition  he 
sometimes  wrote  under  the  noni  de  ijliime  “Erik  Yonolaski,” 
under  which  name  several  best  .sellers  have  made  their  appear- 
ance during  the  [last  decade. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  not  he  familiar 
u ith  the  ca,s(‘,  1 shall  endeavor  to  ex[)lain  the  circumstances 
.surrounding  it.  When  Air.  Resjius’  body  was  di.scovcrcd  in 
the  ga,s-filled  bathroom  of  his  apartment,  there  was,  on  a 
nearby  table,  as  all  of  you  who  were  accustomed  to  reading 
tlie  news])a})ei's  at  that  time  will  remember,  an  open  hook 


devoted  to  a discus.sion  of  gasses.  Also,  in  the  leaves  of  this 
hook,  the  coroner’s  inspectors  found  a letter,  in  which  the 
dead  man  had  written  down  his  motives  for  ending  his  life. 
According  to  this  jiaper,  the  reason  for  his  suicide  was  sheer 
boredom;  or,  as  Mr.  Respus  himself  expressed  it,  “an  utter 
inability  to  occujiy  my.self  for  twenty-four  hours  a day.” 

In  justification  of  the  writing  of  this  article,  I may  state 
that  it  was  I who  discovered  the  body  of  my  friend,  and  I 
also  who  called  the  attention  of  the  inspectors  to  the  letter, 
half  hidden  in  the  pages  of  the  book.  It  was  too  obviously  a 
ease  of  suicide  for  any  coroner’s  inquest,  and  the  only  details 
which  remained  were  the  turning  over  of  the  body  to  a morti- 
cian, and  sundry  other  little  matters,  to  all  of  which  I,  as 
the  best  friend  of  the  dead  Respus,  attended. 

Therefore  you  may  imagine  in  sur[)rise,  when,  retired  to 
my  own  rooms  and  half  sunk  in  contemplation  of  the  events 
of  the  evening,  and  with  the  memories  of  my  old  friend  he- 
seiging  my  mind,  I suddenly  became  conscious  of  the  insistent 
clamor  of  the  buzzer  in  the  front  room  of  the  apartment.  My 
first  impulse  was  to  let  the  fool  buzz  on  until  he  tired  of 
buzzing  and  went  away;  but  the  consideration  of  the  possi- 
bility that  it  might  be  something  in  connection  with  the  death 
of  my  friend,  led  me  to  get  up,  my  bones  creaking  in  every 
joint,  and  answer  the  door.  It  was  a page  with  a special 
delivery  letter. 

A curious  jsensation  of  fear  and  eeriness  assailed  me  as  I 
read  the  superscription,  closing  the  door  meanwhile.  It  was 
in  the  handwriting  of  Ashury  Respus,  a sort  of  half-print, 
half-script  system  of  hieroglyphics.  Hastily  I tore  open  the 
envelope,  and  found  within  a four-page  manuscript,  writted 
with  the  aid  of  a typewritei-,  hut  with  many  typographical 
errors  and  mucli  (ividence  of  laborious  writing.  I was  to  see 
that  it  was  a paper  which  my  friend  could  trust  to  no  amanu- 
ensis, for  it  contained  a history  .so  startling,  so  amazing,  so 
absolutely  inconceivable,  that  even  now  as  I find  myself  in 
the  midst  of  this  article,  I hesitate  to  transcribe  it  for  the 
public  perusal. 

❖ ^ ^ * 

“For  iK'arly  sixteen  years  1 have  kept  a secret  all  my  own. 
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If  I had  been  cei’tain  that  you  would  have  believed  my  story, 
r should  have  told  it  to  you  long  before'  now.  Tonight  1 
write  it  down,  and  beg  you  to  believe  it. 

“That  in  101(5  1 joined  th<>  Fri'iich  army  you  know.  That 
1 wa.s  ga.ssed  you  know.  That  1 have  suffered  from  the  atfeet.s 
of  the  gas  over  since  the  war,  you  know  also.  1 am  nu'rely 
calling  yonr  attention  to  the  facts  before  1 go  on  with  the 
story.  It  was  on  the  Kith  of  October  that  tin'  cry  of  V/a.s.'’ 
came  down  the  trench.  1 jerked  on  my  gas-ma.sk  and  looked 
around  me.  A little  fellow  from  Provence  was  struggling  with 
his  mask,  the  straps  having  become  ('iitangled.  I helped  him 
get  the  thing  on,  and  then  1 went  up  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  trench  to  see  if  everything  was  all  right.  There  I found 
two  unconscious  men,  ovi'rcome  by  the  gas.  I'liey  had  evidc'iitly 
been  too  far  away  to  hear  the  gong.  They  were  too  far  gone 
for  treatment,  it  seemed,  but  nevertheless  I sent  them  back 
to  the  first  aid  station  behind  us. 

“As  1 walked  back  to  my  post  1 lu'came  suddenly  aware 
of  a sweetish  taste  in  my  mouth.  Then  something  burned 
inside  my  lungs.  Afy  head  began  to  buzz,  and  I sat  down 
snddenly  beside  a stack  of  shovels.  The  buzzing  inerea.sed,  a 
feeling  of  lassitude  crept  over  me,  and  although  T tried  to 
attract  someone’s  attention,  my  arms  failed  to  move  more 
than  a couple  of  inches  and  tlu'n  they  fell  back  useless.  I tried 
to  blink  my  eyes,  for  they  were  getting  dry,  but  the  muscles 
would  not  respond.  In  a few  moments  I could  see  nothing, 
although  my  eyes  remained  wide  o])en.  Then  1 felt  myself 
falling — falling—,  floating  downward  like  an  autumn 
Ipiif.  . . 


“It  seemed  that  1 fell  for  ages,  but  finally  I realized  that 
1 had  stopped.  My  eyes  were  clearer  now  and  I could  see  a 
little.  Everywhere  there  was  a suppressed  glow  of  white 
light.  The  air  was  warm,  and  ])crfumed  with  a delicious 
odor  which  resembled  lavender,  but  wasn’t.  It  appeared  that 
the  walls  of  the  ])lac(!  were  circular,  and  on  investigation  I 
found  that  the  floor,  or  what  should  have  been  the  floor — was 
concave,  and  so  was  the  ceiling.  1 was  in  a sort  of  roughly  out- 
lined spere,  whose  boundaries  were  oidy  faintly  diseernable, 
although  they  seenu'd  quite  near.  I felt  no  contact  with 
iiiiy  part  of  this  sphere,  but  rather  felt  that  the  light  was 
coming  from  my  person,  and  that  1 was  floating  in  a dens<' 
eapor.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  at  that  time  that  1 <lid  not 
have  on  my  gas-mask,  but  as  1 write  1 cannot  rememln'r  that 
I did  have  it  on.  Faintly,  through  the  fog,  1 could  see  other 
light  spots,  which  jiassed  and  repassed  among  them.s('lves. 
Eerhaps  they  too  were  on  their  way  to  the  Fourt  of  the 

■Eulgment  Seat. 

Ihc  Court  of  the  .ludgment  Seat!  IIow  did  1 know  that 
that  was  where  I was  going?  1 cannot  say.  Some  hidden 
\oice  must  have  whispered  it  to  me.  The  same  voice  must 
lave  told  me  that  the  other  spheres  were'  likewi.se  inhabited 
ly  men  and  women  going  to  be  tried. 

bile  1 was  looking,  I saw  that  the  fog  was  getting 
t iiiiner.  Soon  all  traces  of  it  had  disappeared,  and  all  about 
>t|o  was  clear,  and  1 floated  about  in  space  like  a star.  All 
a out  me  were  myriads  of  clearly-defined  sphere.s,  white  and 
siiiung.  How  I knew  that  they  were  the  minds  of  the  dead 

to  not  know,  but  the  hidden  voice  must  have  whispered 
A to  me. 

Suddenly,  in  one  quarter  of  the  swarm  of  spheres,  1 noticed 
isturbance.  .\mong  the  white  floating  spheres  there  ap- 


peared a flaming  red  cylinder,  which  appeared  to  be  disposing 
of  them.  It  sped  back  and  forth  among  the  spheres,  cutting 
wide  swaths  through  the  clusters.  But  what  was  most  strik- 
ing in  its  action  wa.s  that  there  .seemed  to  be  two  methods  of 
disposing  of  them.  On  one  hand,  when  the  cylinder  ap- 
proached a .siihcre,  it  was  immediately  transformed  into  a 
cylinder  similar  to  the  flaming  one,  and  .sped  off  in  the  direction 
followed  by  its  fellow  cylinders.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  spheres  vanished  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  flaming 
cylinder,  and  I saw  them  no  more.  The  voice  whispered  to 
me  that  the  cylinders  were  the  successful  applicants  at  the 
Court,  while  the  spheres  which  had  vanished — well,  for  them 
there  was  only  oblivion. 

The  flaming  cylimh'r  was  swiftly  approaching  me.  Just 
as  it  appeared  about  to  touch  me,  I felt  an  irresistible  de.sirc 
for  flight.  Some  magnetic  force'  see'ined  to  be  pulling  me 
away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  (‘rratic  cylinder,  and  before  I 
could  realize  what  was  happening,  the  cylinder  and  the  spheres 
were  gone,  and  I was  hurtling  through  space  like  a meteor. 
But,  strangest  of  all,  I .seemed  to  be  going  up. 

“Then  again  I must  have  lost  consciousness,  for  the  next 
thing  I remember  is  that  I was  lying  under  a hospital  tent, 
that  a pulmotor  was  being  used  somewhere  nearby,  and  that 
a cool,  tender  hand  was  resting  on  my  forehead.  O bles.sed 
relief ! 

“That  is  all  that  remains  of  this  particular  phase  of  my 
story.  I was  shipped  down  to  a hospital  in  southern  France, 
where  I followed  the  course  of  the  war  through  the  news- 
papers. Then  it  was  over,  and  the  boys  ivent  home,  and 
the  world  moved  on  with  its  cares; — but  never  in  all  the 
sixteen  years  since  I was  rescued  from  death  have  I told  a 
soul  of  my  visit  to  the  Court  of  the  Judgment  Seat.  They 
would  not  have  believed  me,  and  even  I,  wdio  had  experienced 
it,  could  hardly  credit  my  memory.  But  it  is  true,  every 
word  of  it. 

“And  now  I come  to  the  i)re.sent.  Late  last  night  I was 
peacefully  reading  my  paper,  when  I came  gcross  an  account 
of  the  suicide  of  a young  eolh'gci  student.  This  young  fellow 
had  apparently  considered  himself  a second  Aristotle,  and 
he  wanted  to  experiment  with  death.  He  told  his  friends 
what  he  was  going  to  do,  and  that  if  possible  be  would  com- 
municate with  them  from  wherever  ho  went. 

“To  you  that  fellow’s  dewision  seems  foolish,  doesn’t  it? 
It  did  to  me  on  the  first  impulse.  But  as  I reread  the  ac- 
count, and  visualized  the  yotuig  fellow  preparing  to  kill  him- 
self, there  came  into  my  mind  a longing  to  do  the  same. 
Berhaps  it  was  the  same  voice  which  had  governed  me  back 
there  in  my  narrow  escape  from  death.  I do  not  know. 
Hntil  nearly'  dawn  this  morning  I sat  and  thought,  and  pon- 
dered over  the  possibilities  of  the  success  of  such  an  action 
as  that  young  student  took.  I could  not  work  today.  All  1 
could  draw  was  a cylinder  and  a sjrhere.  I don’t  know  how 
many  times  I read  that  newspaper  article,  but  I know  it  by 
heart  now. 

“I  shall  not  burden  you  with  reasons  for  my  killing  myself. 
The  note  which  I shall  leave  at  page  100  of  ‘Modern  Gases’ 
is  for  the  public  at  present.  1 1 is  sufficient  for  them  that  I 
was  merely’  bored.  If  you  think  it  advisable,  you  may  later 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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THE  MAGISTRATE 

By  HOKE  NORRIS 


Ihe  couet  room  Avas  small.  Chairs,  tables,  a desk  occupied 
most  of  the  floor  space.  When  court  was  in  session,  chairs 
sensed  for  seats  for  judge,  Avitnesses,  spectators  and  defendant 
alike.  The  judge  sat  behind  a table  and  from  there  ques- 
tioned and  liberated  or  sentenced  the  defendants. 

The  room  was  ahvays  crowded  Avith  spectators  Avhen  court 
Avas  being  held,  for  everyone  enjoyed  hearing  Magistrate 
Sloan  try  a ease.  He  Avas  so  funny  in  his  questioning  and 
remarks.  He  could  always  be  depended  upon  to  make  the 
croAvd  laugh,  espe- 
cially Avhen  a Hegro 
Avas  a defendant. 

Today,  the  room 
was  as  crowded  as 
usual.  Only  the 
early  arrHers  had 
been  able  to  get 
chairs ; the  rest 
stood  about  in  the 
room  or  looked  in 
through  the  door  or 
open  Av  i n d 0 AV  s. 

Magistrate  Sloan, 
tall,  lanky  and  heav- 
ily  beAvhiskered, 
spraAvled  inelegantly 
on  his  chair  behind 
his  table. 

The  curious  eyes 
of  the  spectators 

looked  at  the  only  defendant  on  the  docket.  He  Avas  a little 
dried-up  Hegro  Avho  had  been  caught  trying  to  hobo  a freight. 
He  looked  scared,  and  his  fright  and  excitement  seemed  to 
increase  as  the  moments  passed.  The  croAvd  joked  about  him, 
laughed  at  him.  “Ain’t  he  purty  ?”  some  one  remarked  loudly. 
EA’erybody  guffaAved.  The  little  nigger  glanced  around, 
grinned  sheepishly,  lowered  his  eyes.  His  hands  fluttered 
nervously,  he  shifted  his  feet. 

The  Magistrate  conversed  in  Ioav  tones  to  some  one,  turned 
to  another,  while  the  crowd  Avorked  itself  into  the  proper 
mood  to  appreciate  the  fun. 

Sloan  stopped  talking.  Court  Avas  called  to  order.  The 
croAvd  greAV  silent.  The  little  nigger  shifted  uneasily  in  his 
chair.  His  case  Avas  called. 

The  charge  Avas  read  to  him.  “Guilty  or  not  guilty?” 

“Hot  guilty,”  the  defendant  murmured. 

“Call  the  first  Avitness.”  He  was  called.  A deputy  sheriff 
came  forward,  Avas  SAVorn  in,  and  took  his  scat.  He  testified 
that  he  had  pulled  the  defendant  from  the  train.  He  Avas 
dismissed. 

“AVant  to  take  the  stand  in  your  own  defense?” 

“Yassuh,”  the  defendant  returned. 

He  was  sworn  in,  and  he  took  his  seat. 

“Tell  the  court  Avhat  your  name  is,”  snorted  the  magistrate. 

“Sam’l  Frost,”  the  Hegro  returned,  so  Ioav  that  he  could 
hardly  be  heard. 


“Speak  up.  Snowflake,”  Sloan  said,  “nobody’s  goin’  ro 
bite  you.”  The  crowd  tittered. 

“Sam’l  Frost,”  the  other  repeated  in  a vacant  but  louder 
voice. 

“Oh,  Frost  instead  of  SnOAvflake.”  A ripple  of  laughter 
ran  over  the  room.  The  spectators  exchanged  glances — Old 
Sloan  Avas  swinging  into  his  usual  pace  noAv. 

“How  old  are  you?” 

“Seventeen.” 

“Sebenteen,  huh?” 
Sloan  paused.  “And 
ain’t  been  kissed  yet 
huh?” 

This  time  the 
croAvd  laughed  aloud. 
Old  Sloan  certainly 
got  off  a good  one 
then.  The  Magistrate 
looked  around,  smil- 
ing. He  was  glad — 
he  had  made  them 
laugh.  He  mustn’t 
go  back  on  them— 
they  depended  on 
him. 

He  turned  to 
Sam’l.  “ Whe’re  you 
from?” 

LoAvering  his  eyes, 
fingering  his  dirty 

and  tattered  cap  nervously,  he  replied,  “South  C’lina.” 

“South  C’lina,”  Sloan  pursed  his  lips.  “I’m  sure  I could 
find  Avhere  you  liv'e  by  that  address.”  The  eroAA-d  snickered 
“What  part  of  South  C’lina?” 

“Columb’a.” 

Seeing  no  chance  for  fun  in  this,  the  Magistrate  decided 
to  attack  from  a different  angle.  “EA'er  been  in  jail  before?” 

Ihe  little  Hegro  looked  straight  at  him.  “XaiA-suh,”  he 
replied  emphatically.  Sam’l’s  forehead  Avas  furroAA-ed  by  a 
froAvn.  His  eyes  flashed  for  a moment,  then  he  looked  fixedlv 
at  the  floor  as  Sloan  paused. 

“Where’d  you  sleep  last  night  ?”  Sloan  asked  abruptly. 

Sam’l  looked  up  at  him,  SAVung  his  arm  tOAA-ard  the  north 
“Over  dere  t’other  side  ob  dat  road  Avhut  runs  to  de  city,” 
he  ansAvered.  ’ 

Sloan  leaned  forAvard,  rested  his  elboAvs  on  the  table,  and 
said  in  a drawling  voice,  “I’A’e  been  in  this  toAvn  for  over 
fifty  years,  and  that  road  ain’t  run  anyAvhere  yet.” 

The  crowd  guffaAved  at  this  one.  The  laughter  shook  the 
Avails  of  the  building,  increased  in  volume,  then  died  away, 
sloAvly. 

“Slept  in  a barn  last  night,  didn’t  cha?”  the  Magistrate 
began  again. 


(Continued  on  page  9) 
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SHADOWS 

By  LATHAM  L MILLER 


AviNG  left  the  highway,  Jesus  stood  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  and  gazed  across  the  deep  valley  through  the  darkness 
of  the  fallen  night  and  saw  the  vast,  magnificent  Temple, 
with  its  white  walls  and  vines  of  WTOUght  gold  and  marble 
columns  and  shimmering,  shining  gates  aglow  in  the  light  of 
the  great  candelabras  that  hung  in  the  Court  of  Women  and  in 
the  flickering  flames  of  ten  thousand  torches.  Then  thoughts 
of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a blight  over  His  spirit,  and  sad 
visions  of  the  mortal  agony,  and  humiliation,  and  breathless 
darkness  caused  Him  to  shudder  and  grow  sick  at  heart ; yet. 
He  looked  up  into  heaven  and  there  He  saw  God’s  handiwork 
with  all  its  radiant  beauty  and  then  came  to  Him  His  own 
words,  “Be  of  good  cheer.” 

Galileo  is  sent  to  a dungeon,  hut  the  world  still  moves. 
Columbus  is  placed  in  shackles,  but  today  “Old  Glory”  floats 
above  the  best  part  of  the  world.  The  greatest  man  in  China 
IS  sent  up  the  Yellow  River  to  die  a death  of  misery,  yet 
Western  civilization  moves  on  towards  that  ancient  empire 
against  all  opposition.  We  are  forced  then  to  ask  with 
Emerson,  “Is  it  so  bad  to  he  misunderstood?”  Yot  only 
was  Jesus,  Galileo,  and  Columbus  misunderstood,  hut  Pytha- 
goras, Socrates,  Copernicus,  Hewton,  and  every  other  pure 
and  wise  spirit  that  ever  took  flesh  was  misunderstood.  We 
concur  with  Emerson  then  in  saying,  “To  be  great  is  to  be 
misunderstood.” 

Shadows!  . . . Shadows!  They  confront  us  with  every 

undertaking.  Who  of  us  is  and  has  not  been  beset  with  difficul- 
ties, Alps  of  adversity,  and  pools  of  gloom  ? We  are  poor  maybe 
and  every  effort  spent  in  the  enrichment  of  our  minds  repre- 
sents so  much  sweat  and  toil.  Our  fathers  and  our  mothers 
have  toiled  and  toiled,  until  sleep  deserted  their  pillows  that 
we  might  enter  into  the  temple  of  knowledge  and  bathe  our 
minds  in  the  sweet,  invigorating  waters  of  the  Pirean  Spring 
at  whose  portals  they  have  been  denied  entrance. 

Homer,  the  great  poet  of  Greece,  probably  made  the  great- 
est sacrifice  for  fame  of  any  man  of  the  ninth  century.  All 
through  his  life  he  lived  a hand-to-mouth  existence,  so  to 
speak.  His  works  were  misunderstood  and  he  was  forced 
to  beg.  Shadows  surely  towered  before  him  like  the  mighty 
Rockies  before  the  foot-sore  traveler ; yet,  some  one  in  writing 
of  Homer  has  said,  “Seven  Grecian  cities  begged  for  Homer 
nead,  through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread.” 
S lakespeare  held  horses  at  tlie  door  of  the  theatre,  yet  he 
lived  to  see  a cojiy  of  his  work  kissed  by  the  queen.  We  must 
t len  fear  the  cross  before  we  can  wear  the  crown. 

Shadows ! Shadows ! Wo  tighten  our  reins  in  despair  when 
mountains  of  adversity  rise  in  air.  But  if  there  he  mountains 
across  our  path  they  are  not  there  to  arrest  our  march,  but 
0 test  and  develop  our  nuiidiood.  We  must  heat  these  moun- 
tains of  adversity  into  dust  and  rifle  the  glory  from  their 
osoms.  Our  destiny  is  in  our  hands,  therefore  we  must  rely 
on  ourselves.  If  we  fail  the  fault  is  ours;  if  we  win  ours  is 
m glory.  Adversity  then  makes  men  of  us,  men  whose 
giant  arms  and  toil-worn  fingers  shall  some  day  wield  the 
scepter,  men  who  have  formed  and  fashioned  sentiments 
concretion  shall  some  day  dictate  the  policy  of  rulers, 
en  shadows  beset  us  wo  must  be  calm  and  even  coldly 


self-possessed.  When  seeming  impossibilities  tower  before  us 
and  dreams  have  condensed  their  misty  substance  into  daring 
intangible  realities  we  must  plunge  forward  through  the  lino 
with  a definite  plan  in  mind.  We  at  first  sometimes  miss 
the  goal.  Eate  delights  to  thwart  us  thus.  Passion  will 
choose  his  own  time  to  rush  upon  the  scene.  Sometimes  he 
lingers  sluggishly  behind  when  events  would  seem  to  summons 
his  appearance.  Yet  in  the  end  dreams  come  true  to  him 
who  toils  and  calmly  awaits  the  return  of  that  long  dispatched 
ship  of  dreams. 

We  never  know  when  shadows  are  going  to  cast  a blight 
upon  our  spirit.  Could  we  but  know  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
our  fortune,  life  would  be  too  full  of  hope  and  fear,  exulta- 
tion and  disappointment,  to  afford  us  a single  hour  of  true 
serenity.  We  then  can  but  partially  know  the  events  which 
actually  influence  our  course  through  life,  and  final  destiny. 
Some  events  completely  overwhelm  us  with  shadows  of  gloom 
and  despair,  while  others  pass  away  without  actual  results, 
or  betraying  their  near  approach  by  the  reflection  of  any  light 
or  shadow  across  our  minds.  Eear  not  then  the  unseen 
shadows ; toil  on — be  prepared.  If  you  do  not  become  as 
great  as  Yapoleon  just  remember  that  he  died  a miserable 
death  on  the  island  of  Saint  Helena,  banished  from  his  own 
empire.  Remember  that  Charles,  a ruler  born  and  bred, 
once  completely  lost  his  head;  remember  also  that  Richard 
the  Third  was  crowned,  and  swore  that  a careful  king  he’d 
be;  yet  he  lost  his  crown  on  a hawthorne  tree. 

According  to  some  great  writer,  life  is  like  a caravan  march- 
ing between  the  eternities — like  a journey  in  the  desert  beyond 
which  are  grassy,  flowery  slopes,  and  flowing  streams,  and 
misty  mountains  of  paradise.  Shadows  then  make  us  so  live 
that  when  our  summons  comes  to  join  that  innumerable  cara- 
van, which  moves  to  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  of 
us  shall  take  his  place  in  the  silent  halls  of  death,  we  shall 
go,  not  as  the  slave  at  night,  scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but 
with  uplifted  head  and  unfaltering  trust  in  Him  who  is  the 

Judge  of  our  destiny.  As would  say,  we  must 

approach  our  grave  “like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of 
his  couch  about  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.” 

We  spend  much  of  our  time  in  shadows — shadows  that 
sometime  mean  very  much  to  our  welfare,  our  future,  and  our 
ultimate  destiny.  It  takes  only  a little  time  spent  in  shadows 
to  determine  one’s  fate.  Shadows  discourage  us;  they  seem 
very  dark  and  unnecessary  and  yet  they  make  the  world 
seem  much  brighter  once  they  have  passed  on.  There  are 
times  perhaps  in  the  lives  of  some  when  they  feel  that  there 
is  nothing  left  for  them  to  live  for ; they  feel  as  if  they  would 
like  to  end  it  all  and  approach  prematurely  the  Unseen  World, 
in  hopes  that  there  more  brightness  exists,  but  if  we  all  will 
only  stand  steadfast  in  our  faith  and  fight  hard  against 
such  impulses  or  temptations  we  will  come  out  much  stronger 
and  more  able  to  help  our  fellow  Pilgrims  along  the  way  that 
is  very  steep  and  exceedingly  hard  to  climb.  Clouds  float 
across  the  sky,  hiding  the  glowing  sun  and  casting  their 
shadows  across  this  dull,  gray  old  earth  of  ours;  yet  we  are 
told  that  every  cloud  has  a silvery  lining  and  no  matter  how 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  FOLLY 
OF  OVERWORKING 

By  THE  GENTLEMAN  ON  THE  WALL 


Tj£e  world  at  large  lias  a profound  admiration  for  the  man 
who  burns  the  midnight  oil  until  the  wee  hours,  while  his 
less  industrious  fellows  are  snoring  their  way  through  the 
barren  hours  of  night.  The  nine-to-five  worker  views  with 
awe  the  achievements  and  the  honor  that  come  to  the  man 
who  sacrifices  his  own  jiersonal  pleasure  for  the  empty  and 
limited  privileges  of  aggrandizement.  The  “campus  leader” 
develops  into  the  back-slapping  politician.  The  politician 
runs  for  the  office  of  Governor,  or  for  membership  in  Con- 
gress, and  so  neglects  his  family  and  his  own  individual  edu- 
cation for  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  life,  that  his 
life  is  one  steady  grind  of  petty  offices,  the  egotistical  thrill 
of  seeing  his  name  in  the  newspapers,  the  flush  of  pleasure 
when  he  hears  the  boys  in  the  subway  mention  him  as  “a  man 
you’ll  hear  from  some  day.” 

I know  a man  like  that.  He  is  never  at  liberty  to  assert 
his  true  sentiments  upon  any  subject  for  fear  of  losing  the 
“friendship”  of  one  of  his  boosters.  He  is  capable  at  will 
of  making  himself  as  subservient  as  the  occasion  demands. 
He  lives  from  one  honor  to  another.  He  dreams  of  his  petty 
campaigns  and  of  his  political  conquests  when  he  should  be 
enjoying  the  blissful  rest  of  the  man  whose  mind  is  at  rest 
and  whose  heart  is  at  peace  with  the  world. 

I know  another  man,  a professor,  whose  life  is  as  different 
from  that  of  the  i)olitician  of  the  foregoing  paragrajjh  as 
is  black  from  white.  He  never  gets  excited  over  the  affairs 
of  the  day,  but  teaches  his  classes  in  his  own  peaceful  manner, 
and  sprawls  in  the  sunlight  on  the  steps  of  the  Administration 
Building.  He  has  his  interests,  his  hobbies  and  his  ambitions, 
but  he  lets  the  enjoyment  of  life  come  first  in  his  world.  He  is  a 
man  whom  the  students  of  that  college  adore,  whose  wisdom  is 
recognized  by  them  as  that  of  the  man  who  takes  calm  and 
deliberate  conclusions.  He  limits  his  outside  activities  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  is  free  to  enjoy  the  comforts  and 
blessings  of  life  as  he  goes  along  his  jilacid  existence.  He 
always  has  time  for  a friendly  little  chat  with  a fellow  pro- 
fessor or  a student.  He  literally  lives  in  his  house  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  is  a friend  to  man. 

1 know  a student  here  who  is  apparently  an  embryo  poli- 
tician. He  is  working  his  way  through  school,  and  spends 
three  hours  a day  in  this  work.  In  addition  he  is  a member 
of  one  of  the  literary  societies,  is  a prominent  member  of  a 
professional  fraternity,  is  an  assistant  in  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  college.  He  is  an  officer  on  the  staff  of  each 
of  the  three  publications,  has  made  Phi  Beta  Kappa  grades 
on  all  his  work  in  college,  and  in  addition  is  seeking  new 
occupations  which  may  bring  more  laurels  to  his  head.  1 
was  talking  with  him  the  other  day,  and  to  my  surprise  he  told 
me  he  was  fed  up  with  the  whole  business,  and  was  contem- 
plating taking  a summary  vacation  to  get  his  mind  off  his 
obligations. 


As  soon  as  I recovered  from  my  astonishment,  I pressed 
him  further.  He  told  me  that  his  life  was  one  continuous 
string  of  meetings,  work  in  the  offices  of  the  three  publications, 
papers  to  be  graded  for  his  department,  assignments  skimmed 
through  and  classes  cut  to  meet  his  obligations.  Xever  was 
he  able  to  get  any  recreation,  or  take  any  time  off  for  self- 
improvement.  He  tohl  me  that  he  was  not  able  to  take  any 
gymnasium  classes  on  account  of  his  multitudinous  offices 
and  jobs.  His  face  was  haggard  from  loss  of  sleep,  and 
his  hands  twitched  as  he  spoke,  indicating  the  state  of  his 
nerves.  ...  I told  myself  as  I went  away,  “If  I ever 
get  into  that  fix,  I hope  somebody’ll  take  a stick  to  me  and 
give  me  the  thrashing  of  my  life !” 

And  so,  gentlemen,  let  us  profit  by  the  experience  of  other 
fools,  and  live  our  lives  in  peaceful  quiet,  far  from  the  mad- 
dening strife  of  the  numbskulls  who  are  after  the  laurels 
which  we  can  give  them.  Let  us  never  allow  ourselves  to 
forego  the  quiet  meditation  upon  the  folly  of  overworking. 
Let  us  live  in  our  respective  houses,  humble  though  they  may 
be,  and  be  a friend  to  the  ])oor  sap  who’s  always  working  for 
more  honors  and  publicity. 

And  so  also,  gentlemen,  the  2ioint  of  this  dissertation  having 
been  achieved,  and  it  being  time  for  my  daily  sprawl  in  the 
easy-chair  before  the  street  window  through  which  I watch 
the  hurried  jjassage  of  the  j)oor  fellows  who  are  not  enlight- 
ened upon  this  subject,  and  due  to  other  unforeseen  complica- 
tions, such  as  a very  strong  misgiving  that  any  of  the  fellows 
who  are  so  inclined  will  take  my  advice,  I find  it  necessary  to 
close  this  ineffectual  argument,  and  indulge  myself  in  a good 
long  nap.  Allow  me  to  urge  you  to  do  the  same. 


THE  CYLINDER  AND  THE  SPHERE 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

publish  this  letter  and  let  the  world  know  the  real  reason  for 
my  death. 

“And  now,  since  it  is  nearly  time  for  1113’  little  act,  I must 
say  goodbye.  When  you  get  this  3’etter  3-00  ma3'  come  up 
and  get  me.  I’ll  be  in  the  bathroom.  Be  careful  when  you 
open  the  door.  I don’t  want  3'ou  to  follow  me,  just  3-et. 

“You  may  turn  m3’  bod3’  over  to  Mount  Ro3’al  Medical 
College  for  dissection.  I shall  not  mind,  for  I shall  have  gone 
to  learn  my  fate  from  the  flaming  C3dinder.” 

********* 

It  is  quite  beyond  my  ability  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
feelings  which  assailed  me  as  I finished  this  remarkable  manu- 
script. I do  not  think  it  wise  to  discuss  m3’  friend’s  sanit3’, 
for  after  all, — who  knows  whetlier  our  fates  are  decided  by  a 
flaming  cylinder  or  by  a formal  tribunal  ? IV  ho  shall  say  ? 

And  so  accordingly,  and  in  consideration  onl3’  of  our  friend- 
ship, I drank  to  him  that  night,  to  his  success  at  the  Court 
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of  the  Judgment  seat.  then  I sat  down  and  pondered 

many  things. 

As  I was  thus  occupied,  a sudden  longing  to  see  a sphere 
seized  me.  I looked  about  me.  The  base  of  the  telephone 
was  a cylinder.  The  platen  of  my  typewriter  was  a cylinder. 
The  tobacco  humidor  was  almost  a cylinder.  Each  cigar  on 
my  table  was  a little  cylinder.  Everywlicre  there  were  cylin- 
ders, hut  not  one  sphere!  The  longing  grew  into  a frenzy. 
Aly  heart  pounded,  and  I sprang  to  my  feet,  determined  to 
go  into  the  library  and  feast  my  eyes  upon  the  globe  on  the 
bookcase  in  the  corner.  There,  by  means  of  that  representa- 
tion of  the  earth,  I should  be  able  to  satisfy  this  strange  and 
sudden  desire. 

Flinging  open  the  door,  I felt  it  strike  against  something, 
and  the  next  instant  I heard  a crash  inside  the  room.  I 
stopped  in  my  tracks,  knowing  full  well  what  had  caused  that 
noise.  1 finally  mustered  up  courage  enough  to  enter,  and 
there,  on  the  floor  beside  the  open  door,  were  the  scattered 
fragments  of  my  atlas.  I had  knocked  it  off  the  bookcase 
when  I so  violently  ojiened  the  door. 

'*  For  a long  time  I stood  staring  at  the  smashed  sphere,  while 
the  significance  of  the  incident  impressed  itself  upon  my 
mind.  Then  I went  out  of  the  room,  and  closed  the  door, 
and  sat  down  again  in  my  chair,  and  pondered  many  things. 


THE  MAGISTRATE 

{Continued  from  page  6) 

“hlawsah.  1 slept  in  do  woods.” 

“1  didn’t  know — you  seem  to  be  a little  hoarse  today.” 

Of  course  the  spectators  had  heard  this  old  joke  before, 
but  they  laughed  uproariously  again.  They  slapped  each 
other  on  the  back.  Two  right  straight  along!  Old  Sloan 
was  certainly  going  strong  today. 

&iloan  smiled,  waited  for  the  laughter  to  end. 
ihon  ho  turned  back  to  the  defendant.  “You’re  up  for 
tryin’  to  ride  a freight.” 

‘Yassuh,”  the  other  returned,  lie  was  becoming  sulky, 
flis  last  replies  had  been  made  in  a thick,  resentful  voiee. 
His  fists  were  clenched. 

Oon’t  you  know  that  freights  ain’t  supposed  to  carry 
perisluiblo  goods?” 

Again  the  harsh  laughter  of  the  spectators  shook  the  build- 
H'g-  And  it  shook  the  little  iYegro,  too.  Ilis  flashing  eves 
surveyed  the  laughing  spectators,  he  shifted  in  his  chair, 
c enched  and  unclenched  his  hands  in  his  lap.  Then  he  glared 
*'t  the  Magistrate. 

Hut  the  defendant  had  already  admitted  he  had  tried  to 
0 the  freight,  and  the  rest  was  mere  routine.  Sam’l  was 
Sentenced. 

led^^°^^'  gliiuce  at  the  Yegro  as  he  was 

c away.  If  lie  had,  he  would  have  seen  a face  distorted 
niigt'i’  he  would  have  seen  knit  brows,  glowering  eyes, 
le  next  session  of  the  court  was  not  presided  over  by 
oan.  A new  magistrate  sat  behind  the  table,  and  he  re- 
gmus  y conUffed  his  questioning  to  bare,  dry  facts. 

] or  an  unidentified  Negro  had  blackjacked  Sloan,  and 
as  led  his  tongue.  lie  would  never  talk  again. 


SHADOWS 

{Continued  from  page  7) 

dark  the  cloud  ou  the  horizon  there’s  always  sunshine  follow- 
ing it  up. 

In  times  of  adversity,  shadows  close  in  around  us  and  become 
denser  and  denser.  All  light  disappears  for  a time  and  we 
seem  to  be  left  alone  on  some  desolate  island.  Below  and 
around  us  is  a sea  of  darkness ; yet,  Ave  have  but  to  cast  our 
eyes  heavenward  and  watch,  for  soon  there  in  the  eastern 
sky  appears  a troop  of  stars  slowly  coming  into  view.  Others 
follow,  and  still  others,  until  the  whole  sky  is  soon  one  bright 
and  burning  blazonry  of  God,  filling  the  world  with  silvery 
light.  Night  has  a thousand  eyes,  day  has  but  one ! Nature’s 
darkest  hour  is  just  before  the  dawn.  Here  Prince  Darkness 
is  making  one  last  stand  again  King  Light,  but  fails ! But 
when  the  dawn  really  bursts  forth  with  all  its  radiance  we 
can  truly  appreciate  Avhat  it  holds  for  us  and  start  the  day 
aneAv  as  another  great  adventure  before  us.  As  night  indeed 
brings  out  the  stars,  so  do  shadows  enhance  the  light  and 
inspires  one  to  climb  higher  and  higher  toward  that  goal  of 
hapjjlness  and  success. 

The  artist  must  have  a black  background  to  blend  the 
colors  and  make  his  picture  beautiful,  so  does  every  humane 
action  grow  all  the  brighter  Avhen  behind  it  there  is  the  blend- 
ing of  shadows.  During  the  three  hours  of  darkness  and  earth- 
quake of  Calvary  there  was  rising  on  the  horizon  a ray  of 
light  for  a lost  world.  They  cast  Bunyan  in  a dark  Bedford 
jail,  yet  it  was  there  that  his  genius  kindled  and  produced  a 
great  masterpiece.  Martin  Luther  had  to  sing  on  the  streets 
of  German  towns  while  a child  in  order  to  feed  himself  and 
his  famil\  ; yet,  it  was  he  who  was  selected  to  go  to  Borne 
to  lay  before  the  Pope,  Julius  Cassar,  and  other  rulers  of  the 
day,  his  people’s  cause.  Shadows  of  adversity  only  inspired 
these  men  to  do  nobler  things. 

Shadows  then  are  not  as  bad  as  they  at  fir.st  try  to  appear. 
Many  shadows  are  good  in  themselves,  while  many  others, 
howeA’er  dark  they  may  be,  bring  good  influences.  An  insti- 
tution, for  example,  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one  man; 
as,  the  Beforniation,  of  Luther!  Methodism,  of  Wesley; 
Quakerism,  of  Fox,  and  all  history  resolves  itself  very  easily 
into  the  biography  of  a few  stout  and  earnest  persons.  All 
these  movements  in  their  time  were  seen  as  shadows  upon  the 
pages  of  history,  but  today  no  brighter  deeds  illuminate  these 
records  of  time  than  those  just  mentioned. 

Shadows  may  ai)proach  us  and  the  night  may  b(^  very  dark, 
weird  and  fantastic  may  be  the  setting  for  our  deeds,  yet  if 
we  will,  Avhile  yet  we  may,  take  advantage  of  every  oj)por- 
tunity  and  act  well  our  part  each  of  us  shall  go  forth  a man — 
a star  of  influence,  the  hope  of  a mother,  the  joy  of  a father, 
a blessing  to  the  world.  And  then  we  shall  be  able  to  translate 
the  hard  times,  the  shadows  of  our  earlier  struggles  into 
strength  for  our.selves  and  hopefulness  for  others. 


Young  man,  Avhy  do  I find  you  kissing  my 
daughter  t 

I guess,  sir,  it’s  because  you  wear  rubber  heels. 

How  do  you  know  your  daughter  trusts  in  God  ? 
By  the  company  she  keeps. 
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John  Charles  Mci^eil  needs  no  introduction  to  our  campus. 
We  know  him,  love  him,  and  respect  his  works.  During 
the  quarter  century  which  has  elapsed  since  his  death,  his 
writings  have  steadily  increa.stHl  in  the  esteem  of  readers  both 
on  this  campus  and  elsewhere.  He  has  directed  respectful 
attention  both  ui)on  the  South  and  upon  Wake  Forest,  his 
Alma  Mater.  One  can  hut  regret  tthe  passing  of  such  an 
illustrious  son,  of  whom  Wake  Forest  and  I^'orth  Carolina 
may  be  justly  proud,  ft  is  to  him  that  we  dedicate  this  issue 
of  our  magazine. 


If  The  Student  is  to  reflect  the  feelings  and  the  ta.stes  of 
the  average  .student  of  Wake  Forest  College,  there  must  be 
more  material  contributed  by  the  students  themselves.  The 
staff  of  the  magazine  cannot  puhli.sh  tlie  magazine  without 
cooperation  from  the  students.  We  want  this  magazine  to 
he  repre-sentative  of  you,  not  of  some  five  or  six  regular  con- 
tributors. We  want  .short  stories  written  by  five  or  six  stu- 
dents, not  by  two  students  alone  as  has  been  the  case  for  the 
l)ast  two  i.s.sue.s.  We  want  every  student  who  has  any  talent 
whatever  for  drawing  to  contribute  something  for  every  issue. 
We  want  articles  from  the  various  departments  of  the  college 
articles  which  will  show  to  the  alumni  readers  of  the  mag- 
azine that  intellectual  intcre.sts  are  not  entirely  neglected  for 
athletic  interests.  We  want  humor  to  make  the  magazine 
interesting  and  varied.  We  want  your  contribution. 


Cue  to  the  mid-session  graduation  of  the  former  editor  of 
this  magazine,  it  has  lieeii  nece.ssary  to  appoint  the  former 
a.s.sociate  editor  as  editor  of  the  publication.  The  present 
staff  hopes  to  he  able  to  uphold  the  standards  and  traditions 
ot  the  literary  magazine  of  Wake  Forest  College,  and  with 

your  cooperation  the  obligation  will  be  fulfilled  much  more 
easily. 


feoon  aftei  tlie  Fa.ster  holidays  there  will  be  held  the  student 
elections.  There  will  he  much  “iioliticking.”  MTiole  fra- 
teinities  iv ill  support  their  candidate,  regardless  of  his  fitness 
or  1 1C  position.  J lie  two  societies  will  lie  racked  with  in- 
ternal pains  as  to  the  election  of  one  of  their  members  for  a 
position.  1 here  will  be  secret  agreements  among  the  candi- 
dates and  nominees.  Campus  leaders  will  add  more  laurels 
o their  crowns  with  this  ojiportunity.  And  the  facultv  will 
look  on  and  alternately  smile  and  groan  at  the  antics  of  the 
iimicrgraduates. 

Hut  let  us,  each  man  for  hini.self,  select  our  own  candidates. 
At  us  c ect  men  with  ability,  men  who  can  bring  credit  upon 
t le  CO  cge  and  their  clas.ses  by  honest,  con.scientious  work. 
A t us  have  no  lame  ducks.  Fraternity  and  society  loyalty 
an  K><‘it  things  in  their  jilaccs;  but  when  it  comes  to  selecting 
our  leaders  for  tlie  year,  w(>  must  lay  aside  our  little  pettv 
tavors  and  prejudice.s,  and  sidect  men  who  are  capable.  Le’t 
u.s  look  down  among  our  number,  and  reward  those  men 
who  have  been  working  so  honestly  and  faithfully  to  bring 
credit  upon  tlicir  .several  organizations.  Let  us  not  give 
turn  virtue  for  their  sole  reward,  but  let  us  give  them  posi- 
tions in  which  they  will  be  better  able  to  carry  on  their  work. 
For  we  want  leaders. 
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The  Best  Short  Stories  of  1931.  Edited 
by  Edward  J.  O’Brion.  (Dodd,  !Mead  and 
Company,  1931.) 

Since  1915,  O’Brion  lias  been  selecting 
the  “best”  short  stories  for  each  year.  In 
the  last  few  years,  the  tyiies  of  stories  ap- 
pearing in  his  volumes  have  changed  from 
the  story  of  tho  older  type,  with  its  dis- 
tinct plot  and  outcome,  to  stories  with 
hut  little  plot,  and  the  outcome  has  been 
less  emphasized.  The  situatiou  is  fore- 
most. 

To  explain  this  change.  Editor  O’Brion 
has  stated  in  each  of  several  haek  volumes 
his  belief  that  a tran.sition  has  been  going 
on.  This  tran.sition,  he  has  exjilained,  has 
been  influenced  by  ireniingway,  Calla- 
ghan, and  others  of  their  school.  And 
O’Briou  has  furthered  the  “transition”  by 
choosing  the  newer  type*  of  story  for  his 
annual  volumes.  Last  year,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  period  of  literary  transition 
in  America  appeared  to  he  drawing  to  a 
elo.se. 

The  new  story,  O’Brion  states  in  his  in- 
troduction to  the  1931  edition,  “.  . . 

tends  to  start  clean,  to  diseard  iri-elevan- 
cie.s,  to  .see  lucidly,  to  allow  no  falsities, 
to  rub  in  no  morals,  to  discover  and  re- 
veal life.”  He  continues,  “'riic  old  pre*- 
tentiousness  is  gone.  I’lie  false  sentiment 
is  gone.  The  ‘hard-hoih>d’  mask  is  gone.” 

In  other  words,  the  new  story  is  little 
more  than  a sketcdi,  ]).sy(diological  in  some 
instances,  merely  behavioristic  in  others. 

I'ho  stories  included  in  the  I!)31  (slition 
are,  on  the  whole,  shorter  than  usual.  Cov- 
ering in  all  little  more  than  three  hundri'd 
page.s,  twenty-six  stories  are  included. 

.None  of  the  stories  is  “great.”  The  year 
nvered  by  tho  volume  seems  to  have  been 
an  average  ycair.  I liktal  .some  of  the 
stories,  otlu'rs  I disliked,  and  1 saw  nothing 
>0  .some  of  them.  “The  Enigma,”  by  Ia)uis 
Adamic,  is  in  my  opinion  tho  best  story 
ill  the  book,  becan.s(‘  it  is  better  worked 
out,  and  pre.simt.s  characters  more  strongly 
than  any  of  the  others.  Others  would  un- 
doubtedly choose  another — that  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

And  here  arises  the  difficulty  of  .select- 
iiig  the  “best”  stories  of  a year.  At  best. 


the  stories  selected  by  O’Brion  are  only 
his  idea  of  the  be.st  of  tho  year.  Only 
time  can  tell  which  are  really  the  most 
meritorious. 

Hoke  Xorris. 


-1/ ournlug  Becomes  Electro.  By  Eugene 
O'Xeill.  (1931,  Liveright.) 

AVhile  reading  Eugene  O’A'eiH’s  tril- 
ogy, Mourning  Becomes  Electro,  I felt 
keenly  the  depressive,  dark  and  rather 
forced  realism  of  the  work;  and  after  I 
finishetl  it,  I laid  the  book  aside,  thanking 
goodne.ss  that  but  a very  few  families  have 
histories  like  that  of  the  ^lannon  family 
in  the  trilogy. 

Based  on  an  old  Greek  trilogy,  the  work 
is  depressive  throughout.  The  characters 
submit  to  what  they  believe  to  Ik*  blind 
fate,  accept  disastrous  events  as  if  they 
were  predestined.  Their  speeches  express 
their  submi.ssion  to  fate,  and  O’Xeill  leads 
one  to  believe  that  they  could  hope  for 
only  calamitj’. 

The  first  play.  Homecoming,  is  an  old 
and  familiar  story — the  struggle  against 
juiritanism.  Christine,  wife  of  Brigadier 
(Jeneral  ^lannon,  has  never  loved  her  puri- 
tanical husband.  IVliile  he  is  away  in 
the  Civil  War,  she  takes  Captain  Brant 
as  a lover,  .seduced  by  his  tales  of  the  South 
Seas.  Lavinia,  daughter  of  Christine, 
makes  her  mother  promise'  to  dismi.ss  Brant 
and  live  with  her  husband.  The  General 
returns,  saying  almost  immeelitely  that  he 
wants  “life,”  and  that  iM'rhaps  his  wife 
can  love  him  now.  It  seems  that  while 
he  was  awa\’,  he  had  come  to  realize  that 
his  wife  did  not  love  him.  In  several 
scenes  he  rei)eats  his  plea.  But  Christine 
gives  him  poison. 

The  story  of  the  s<'cond  play.  The 
H unled.  is  more  original — the  mother  is 
fighting  against  her  daughter  for  the  love 
)f  her  son.  Orin,  the  son,  returns  from 
the  war  in  time  for  his  father’s  funeral. 
Hating  her  mother  for  her  (hnnl,  Lavinia 
strives  to  win  Orin  from  her  mother. 
Orin  dreams  of  living  with  his  mother  in 
the  South  Seas,  while  Lavinia  tells  him 
of  their  mother’s  affair  with  Brant.  He 


believes  she  is  lying.  She  drives  him  into 
a jealous  rage  by  telling  him  that  their 
mother  has  taken  Brant  for  a lover,  and 
arranges  for  him  to  witness  a meeting  be- 
tween Christine  and  Brant.  Orin,  seeing 
the  truth,  kills  Brant.  Knowing  that  her 
children  hate  her  and  that  she  has  lost 
Brant,  Christine  kills  herself. 

The  third  play,  'The  Haunted,  is  the 
story  of  a ])eculiar  affection  which  exists 
Ix'twei'n  Orin  and  Lavinia.  They  seem  to 
love  each  other,  and  at  tho  same  time  wo 
know  hatred  exists  between  them.  They 
have  just  returned  from  a trip  to  the  South 
S('a  Islands,  where  Lavinia  has  Ix'en  kissed 
by  a chieftain.  Her  eyes  strangely  opened 
by  tbe  ki.ss,  Lavinia  determines  to  marry 
Peter,  an  upright  son  of  a neighbor.  She 
believes  that  Orin  should  marry  Hazel, 
the  daughter  of  another  neighbor.  But 
Orin  cannot  forget  his  mother,  and  La- 
vinia is  afraid  ho  will  confess  tho  murder 
of  Brant,  'riiu.s,  Orin  comes  hetwoen  La- 
vinia and  Peter,  and  Orin  knows  ho  can- 
not marry  Hazel.  He  believes  Lavinia 
has  an  uncon.scious  de.sire  to  murder  him, 
and  he  does  as  she  bid.s.  'Phe  situation 
becomes  tense,  and  finally  Lavinia  breaks 
under  the  strain.  She  calls  her  brother  a 
coward,  and  he  kills  him.self.  Declaring 
she  will  live  out  her  days  alone,  Lavinia 
shuts  herself  in  tho  Mannon  house. 

Mourning  Becomes  Elcctra  has  been 
condemned  by  some  as  unreal,  and  praised 
by  others  as  a great  achievement.  Hy 
criticism  of  it  is  that  the  characters  arc 
unreal.  A cloud  seems  to  envelop  them, 
obscuring  tludr  real  selves.  Throughout 
the  play,  they  act  as  if  they  were  in  a 
trance. 

B(‘cause  O’A'eill  is  the  foremost  Ameri- 
can dramatist.  Mourning  Becomes  Elec- 
tro .should  be  read  by  all  intcrcstod  in  the 
modern  drama. 


Hoke  Korris. 
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Applicant : I came  from  one  of  tlie  oldest  families  in  Georgia. 
Banker : I want  a man  for  a clerk,  not  for  breeding  purposes. 


MEAA^  INSIXUATIOiSr 
Miss  Thirtyodd : Jack  has  spoken  at 
last. 

Miss  Young:  And  was  his  answer 
“Yes”? 

— s — 

A MATCHLESS  MATCH 
A Missouri  schoolboy,  in  a tribute  to 
Mr.  Edison,  wrote  of  him  as  “a  match 
possessing  such  an  ingenious  head  that 
when  it  was  scratched  did  brighten  the 
entire  universe.” 

— s — 

DISMAL  OLD  CUSS 
Be  he  a real  guy, 

Or  merely  an  obsession, 

I’d  gladly  write  the  epitaph 
Of  General  D.  Pression. 

E.  E. 

— s — 

WRIT  SARCASTIC 
“The  idea  that  money  is  covered  with 
germs  is  all  wrong,”  says  a physician. 
This  assurance  will  no  doubt  help  to  re- 
move the  popular  prejudice  against  it. 

— 8 — 

PROSPECTIVE  OBSEQUIES 
The  Boss  (running  across  office  boy  at 
football  game) : So  this  is  your  uncle’s 
funeral,  is  it,  Perkins? 

Office  Boy  (with  great  presence  of 
mind) : Looks  like  it,  sir — he’s  the  ref- 
eree.— Humorist. 


THE  PHILANTHROPISTS 
Wife  (with  her  first  checking  account)  : 
Oh,  John,  the  bank  sent  me  back  all  the 
checks  I wrote  last  month,  so  I haven’t 
spent  anything. 

— s — 

WHEN  HE’S  FLUSH 
W.  R.  Beech : When  is  your  birthday  ? 
She:  When  will  it  be  most  convenient 
for  you? 

— s — 

THE  BITTER  TRUTH 
“Oh,  why  did  I leave  home  and  mother  ?” 
she  sobbed  after  their  first  quarrel. 

“Chiefly  because  your  family  were  too 
stingy  to  take  us  in,”  he  answered  bitterly. 

— s — 

OUT  OF  LUCK 
“I  wish  1 lived  in  Bible  times,” 

Said  the  turk,  with  mournful  laugh, 
“Then  when  they  used  to  celebrate, 

I’liey  killed  the  fatted  calf.” 

E.  R. 

— s — 

PARTICULAR 

“Eleanor,  four  years  old,  was  saying 
her  prayers  and  her  sister  Frances  was 
listening  in.  As  Eleanor  said,  “Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread,”  Frances  piped 
in  with  “Make  mine  whole  wheat.” 

Flaming  youth  sometimes  cooks  its  own 
goose ! 


A literary  critic  observes  that  there  are 
comparatively  few  bearded  novelists. 
Most  novelists  are  quite  content  to  let 
their  plots  wear  the  whiskers. — -Hurnorist. 

A man  complained  in  court  that  his 
wife  had  thi'own  a grama2>hone  and  a 
portable  wireless  set  at  him.  When  he 
noticed  her  looking  thoughfully  at  the 
piano  he  decamped. — Passing  Show. 

— s — 

INCLUDING  HIS  WHISKERS 

“You  boys  had  better  be  careful  with 
your  jokes  about  Eugenie  hats,”  C.  W. 
warns  us,  “or  the  women  will  be  making 
us  men  dress  like  Eugenie’s  husband.” 

F'or  our  jJart  we  like  Eugenie  hats  and 
we  refuse  to  believe  that  the  following 
limerick  from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
characterizes  their  wearer.s  generally : 

She  wore  a new  hat  called  Eugenie 
Which  co.st  her  much  more  then  a penie ; 

Though  the  lid  was  quite  small 
There  was  no  need  at  all 
To  cover  her  brains — there  weren’t  enie  ! 

CORRECTED 

The  housewife  returned  from  her  sho^j- 
jiing  e.\'j)edition  and  was  met  by  a tearful 
maid. 

“Baby’s  .swallowed  a bottle  of  ink,’’  cried 
tbe  girl. 

'J'lie  housewife  dropped  her  parcels  in 
her  confusion. 

“Incredible !”  she  exclaimed. 

“No,  mum,  indelible,”  returned  the 
maid. — Canailiaii  Magazine. 

— s — 

MOTHER’S  JOKE 

F’ather:  I’m  afraid  our  daughter  is 
vain;  she  can’t  dress  without  standing  be- 
fore the  mirror. 

Mother:  Oh,  that’s  just  inquisitive- 
ness, dear;  she  wants  to  see  what’s  go- 
ing on. 

AHEAD  FOR  ONCE 

“Well,  we’ve  switched  back  to  winter 
time.” 

“Yep.” 

“Did  you  turn  your  clock  back  the  night 
before  the  change  Avas  due?” 

“No ; I waited  until  the  alarm  rang  next 
morning  and  then  turned  it  back  an  hour. 
First  time  I ever  beat  the  pesky  thing.” 
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All ! Woe  is  me, 

What  have  I done? 

I’d  like  to  wring  his  neck — 

That  Guy  that  stole  my  girl. 

I’d  2ninch  his  head — 

I’d  tweak  his  nose — 

I’d  turn  him  inside  out — 

That  guy  that  stole  my  girl ! 

His  hair  I’d  i^ull, 

Ilis  ears  I’d  chew — 

His  jaw  I’d  like  to  crack — 

I'hat  guy  that  stole  my  girl ! 

He  took  away  my  joy, 

My  life’s  now^  void  of  fun — 

I crave  revenge,  and  quick — 

That  guy  that  stole  my  girl ! 

Gut  I will  get  my  cliance. 

“To  one  dog’s  not  all  the  sun.” 

He’ll  he  sorry — 

That  guy  that  stole  my  girl ! 

— s — 

Then  there  was  the  student  who  took 
to  rolling  his  cigarettes  w'hen  the  doctor 
prescribed  more  e.xercise. — Frivol. 


AHD  THE  MILK 

Lather:  Look  here,  daughter,  I don’t 
mind  your  sitting  uj)  late  with  that  young 
man  of  yours,  hut  I do  object  to  his  tak- 
ing the  morning  j)a])er  when  he  goes. — 
■I  rm-apoJis  Tjocj. 


“This  is  food  for  rc'llcction,”  said  the 
hillygoat  as  he  ate  the  looking  glass. — 
Carolma  Buccaneer. 

“What  started  the  Grand  Canyon?” 

A Scotchman  lost  a penny  in  a ditch.” 


what 

canting  at'  -lewish 


Sunday  kSchool  'I'eachcr;  fJohnnic 
the  leader  of  tin 
■■^m-vices  callcal  ? 
dohnni(‘:  canter,  sir. 

T. ; And  win)  is  a famous  canter? 
oico  from  the  I'ear:  1 know,  teacher, 
'1  die  Cantor. — ,S'.  Carolinian. 


I like:  I’m  rather  good  at  imitations, 
^idd  imitate  any  bird  you  can  name, 
oed : Really  ? Can  vou  imitate  a 
mining  pigeon  ? 


AX  EXTREMIST 

Mrs.  A. : iMy  hasband  is  such  a law- 
abiding  man. 

Mrs.  B. : Mine,  too.  Why  J ohn  wouldn’t 
even  get  a mouse  trap  Avithout  consulting 
the  game  laws. 

— s — 

A BACK  XCMBER 

Mayine:  Why  did  you  put  the  skids 
under  that  new  boy  friend? 

Jayne:  He  Avas  too  old-fashioned.  When 
I started  to  cough  at  the  party  he  took  me 
to,  the  poor  fish  offered  me  a cough  droj) 
instead  of  a cigarette.  Can  you  imagine 
it  ? — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

— s — 

HAD  HIS  ORDERS 

Traffic  Officer  (sharply)  : Didn’t  you 
see  me  signal  you? 

Motorist:  Yes,  but  my  Avife  told  mo 
not  to  sto})  on  the  Avay. 

— s — 

One  Avay 
to  make 
tAA'o  women 
hate  each 
other  is 
to  tell 
them 
they’re 
exactly 
alike. 


WOMAX’S  ROLE 

“Is  your  Avife  fond  of  listening  in  ?” 

“Xot  half  so  much  as  she  is  of  sjieak- 
ing  out.” 

— s — 

REAL  COPPERHEAD 

C.  X.  Cone,  a senior  at  the  University 
of  Xorth  Carolina,  has  a pet  rattlesnake 
named  Oscar  Avhich  he  keejis  in  his  dormi- 
tory room. 

The  snake  is  four  and  one-half  feet  long. 

iV  copperhead? 

— s — 

SCREEXIXGS 

The  trouble  AA’ith  moA'ie  love  is  that  in- 
stead of  turning  off  the  lights  they  turn 
them  all  on. 

The  film  actor  is  the  only  one  safe  to 
aiiplaud ; he  can’t  come  back  and  give  an 
encore. 

Some  men  still  farmr  the  silent  2)ictures ; 
they  enjoy  seeing  Avomen  talk  Avithout 
hearing  a sound. 

— s — 

REVERSE  PROCESS 

“We  got  into  debt  keejAing  up  appear- 
ances.” 

“What  are  you  doing  noAv?” 

“Keeping  up  disappearances — AA'hen  the 
collectors  come  around.” 


Sightseeing ! 
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WINCIIELL-ISMS 

01^ 

WAKE’S  CAMPUS 
By  McE 

Bill  Burroughs  took  care  of  (or  at  least 
tried  to)  a couple  of  sweet  young  things 
during  the  Wake-State  game. 

Holler  for  help  next  time,  Bill! 

Martha  Wallace’s  big  moment  and 
Romeo — Johnny  Finlater — is  going  to  try 
an  A1  Jolson  or  Helen  Kane  (Boop-boop- 
a-dooj))  act  with  Sted  Price’s  jazz-hounds 
at  Meredith. 

Well,  Ruddy  Vallee  got  grapefruit — so 
you’ll  have  to  take  lemons,  John. 

— s — 


By  the  way — did  you  folks  hear  Price’s 
gang  ovei'  WPTF?  In  spite  of  every- 
thing (I  mean  everything)  they  did  their 
best. 

Give  these  little  hoys  a big  hand. 

I see  that  A1  Jlutts  had  his  li’l’  Polly 
Cagle  and  Johnny  Vernon  his  Dolly  Byrd 
at  Wake  Forest  for  a week-end — through 
the  commendable  work  of  Aliss  Dunn. 

I think  Miss  Dunn  should  be  congratu- 
lated for  her  codj^eration ; but  I ■wonder 
if  there  was  a third  male. 

— s — 

Phil  (that  fellow  that  helps  Archie  Car- 
roll  on  the  tennis  courts)  mentioned  the 
fact  that  he  thought  tennis  was  a thing  of 
slight  importance.  He  should  notice  Tiny 
Cathell  out  there,  struggling  valiantly. 

— s — 

“Pud”  Crumpler  is  sore  as  a boil.  He 
hasn’t  made  up  with  his  girl  yet  (she  was 
very  popular  at  summer  school)  because 
she  returned  the  present  (a  pair  of  gloves) 
he  sent  her.  She  said  they  weren’t  the  style 
she  want(Hl  and  couldn’t  use  them. 

’Sail  right,  Pud;  don’t  mind  the  women. 
They’re  only  made  to  break  men’s  hearts, 
anyway. 

— s — 

By  the  way,  I’ud — you  should  take  les- 
sons from  I’oodley  Holding.  He  knows 
no  women  (he  says),  hut  they  all  seem  to 
flock  after  him  in  Raleigh. 

What  are  these  powers? 

— s — 

It’s  a funny  thing — but  the  medical  frat 
■seems  to  enjoy  taking  their  own  medicine 
every  Friday  night.  At  least  the  bottles 
ar(‘  lahehul  “For  Medicinal  Use  Oidy.” 

Well,  who  are  wc — hie — to  object  ? 


•Did  mention  might  bo  made  of  the 
racket  at  Shorty’s  on  the  night  of  the 
Wake-State  game  in  Raleigh.  Some  fun, 
eh,  keeds? 

-Ml,  well — “boys  will  be  boys.” 

— s — 

A LIP  STICK 

“So  you  think  Jack’s  a flirt.” 

“A  flirt ! Why  ho  can  tell  the  owner  of 
any  lij)stiek  in  the  tennis  club  by  simply 
tasting  it.” — Humorist. 

— s — 

OUCH ! 

I'hough  cognizant  of  woman’s  charms, 
r want  not  her  encircling  arms. 

Think  not  the  fire  of  passion  smoulders, 
’I'is  sini])ly  this  : I’ve  sunburnt  shoulders. 
— A’c»’  ) orV  U erald-'rrihu7ie. 

FOUR-FOOTED  FLATTERERS 

“Rats  got  in  Dauber’s  studio  while  he 
was  on  vacation  and  ruined  one  of  his  best 
pictures.” 

“I’m  sorry  for  that.  Dauber  must  feel 
pretty  bad  over  it.” 

“On  the  contrary,  he  feels  rather  tickled. 
1 ou  see,  tlie  j)icture  the  rats  destroyed  was 
his  ‘Study  of  a Cheese’.” 

■ — s — 

CHANGHSTG  AMIHTION 

“How’s  your  boy  getting  on  in  school  ?” 

“Well,  he’s  reached  the  age  when  he 
'hinks  less  of  passing  an  examination  than 
of  passing  the  car  ahead.”— Cuppcr’.s 
Wethly. 


There  are  some  men  who  will  actually 
describe  a kiss. 

— s — 

XO  BEAUTICIAX 
“Jan,  my  dear,”  said  her  homely  rela- 
tive, “you  will  find  that  Time  is  a great 
healer.” 

“True,  auntie,”  the  girl  replied,  “but 
he’s  certainly  a mighty  poor  beauty  doc- 
tor.” 

— s — 

SARTORIAL  VOTES 
“Pajamas,”  E.  L.  writes,  “are  to  doze  in, 
not  to  pose  in.” 

Fashion  note:  “Pajamas  are  considered 
all  right  for  brides’  wear  at  formal  wed- 
dings.” At  informal  weddings,  we  pre- 
sume, a nightgown  will  suffice. 

AMUSIXG  THE  MEWER 
Movie  Doorman:  Sorry,  madam,  but 
you  can’t  take  your  cat  in — you  must  leave 
it  in  the  check  room. 

Lady  (indignantly):  Certainly  not! 
Pussy.  Avants  particularly  to  see  Mickv 
ilouse. 

— s — 

CHAXCE  COMMEXTS 

Amusing  juxtaposition  of  film  titles 
seen  in  front  of  movie  theatre: 

LOVER  COME  BACK 
THE  DEVIL  TO  PAY 
Accidentally  cynical  arrangement  of  two 
more  observed  by  a correspondent : 

1 TAKE  THIS  WOMAX 
HELL  BOUXD 
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my  children,”  said  the  Sunday 
school  superintendent,  “we’ll  try  that 
again — ‘Little  Drops  of  Water’ — and  let 
us  put  some  spirits  in  it.” 

“Austria  has  discovered  how  to  provide 
lambs  without  wool.” — Exchange.  Wall 
Street  knew  and  forgot  long,  long  ago. 

Ike  O’Hanlon  thinks  candidates  for  the 
bar  are  examined  through  a three-inch  hole 
in  an  alley  door. 

— s — 

“So  the  bootblack’s  vision  bothers  him  ?” 

“Yes,  he’s  always  seeing  spats  before 
his  eyes.” 

— s — 

IlSr  TWENTY  YEAKS 

The  Young  Man:  May  I ask  you,  sir, 
*I  .you  think  that  your  daughter  would 
make  a suitable  wife  ? 

Our  Lawyer  Jud  Gray : No,  sir,  I don’t 
think  she  would.  Five  dollars,  please. 


A CLOSEE  VIEW 

She  (on  the  beach) : I adore  these 
calm  nights  when  one  can  sit  and  gaze  at 
the  man  in  the  moon,  don’t  you? 

Ed  Harrell : Well,  to  be  perfectly  truth- 
ful, I prefer  the  afternoons  when  I can 
gaze  at  the  lady  in  the  sun. 

— s — 

EEOKE  THE  RE  COED 
“We  kept  a cook  for  six  whole  weeks 
This  year,”  said  Mrs.  Trim. 

“We  were  cruising  on  a houseboat 
And  Bridget  couldn’t  swim.” 

— s — 

MIXED  TIME 

Prof.  Speas ; How  can  you  tell  the  ap- 
proach of  winter? 

Eay  O’Brien;  It  begins  to  get  later 
earlier. 


He:  How  many  times  have  I kis.sed 
you  tonight? 

She:  Twice.  Remember  I had  to  an- 
swer the  door  bell. 


MOTHER  GOOSE  RHYMES— 1932 

By  Fhank  B.  Raymond,  Je. 

Tom,  Tom,  the  piper’s  son. 

Went  to  college  and  had  his  fun. 

He  burned  money  and  gas, 

And  courted  a lass. 

And  once  in  a while  attended  a class. 

* * * * 

Little  Jack  Horner 
Sat  in  a corner 
Casting  a wistful  glance. 

He  said  with  dismay 
As  his  girl  waltzed  away, 

“Gosh,  how  I wish  I could  dance !” 

* * * * 

Sing  a song  of  sixpense, 

A pocket  full  of  rye. 

In  a pint-size  pocket  flask. 

To  cool  the  throat  so  dry; 

When  the  cork  is  opened 
And  the  stuff  begins  to  pour. 

The  mouth  begins  to  water. 

And  the  stomach  calls  for  more. 

* * * * 

Jack  be  nimble,  Jack  he  quick. 

Jack,  stay  out  of  politics. 

***!(! 

Hey  diddle  diddle,  the  squeak  of  a fiddle, 
Ihe  shriek  of  a saxophone. 

The  bones  of  Beethoven, 

Disturbed  by  the  noise. 

Rolled  over  and  uttered  a groan. 

* * * * 

Hush  a bye  baby, 

Daddy  is  near. 

Mamma’s  gone  golfing 
But  Daddy  can  bathe  you, 

Don’t  you  fear. 


WHERE  SHE  WORE  IT 
Miss  Flora  McFlcmsy  of  Madison  Square 
Had  nothing,  no  nothing,  quite  nothing  to 
wear ; 

And  that  is  the  reason  why  down  by  the 
shore 

The  suit  that  she  wore 
Caused  quite  a furore 
When  Flora  came  out  of  tlie  bathing-house 
door, 

ii’or  really  so  scant  was  her  garment  down 
there 

If  almost  seemed  true  slie  had  nothing  to 
Wear.  j -w 


— 8 — 


SATISFIED  WITH  LESS 
Best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  home 
if  with  your  wife.” 

And  what’s  the  next  best  thing?” — 

'J  umorist. 


HAD  A LONG  RECORD 
Bill  had  a nasty  fall  from  the  scaffold- 
ing at  work  and  his  pals  flocked  around. 
They  were  curious  to  know  what  tlie  sen- 
sation was  like.  With  some  imagination 
he  described  all  he  had  felt. 

“But  what  I wants  to  know,”  said  Alf, 
“is  whether  it’s  true  that  all  your  sins 
flash  before  you.  Did  yours?” 

“Talk  sense,”  said  Bill;  “I  fell  thirty 
feet,  not  thirty  miles.” 

— s — 

FOR  DOMESTIC  PEACE 
Practice  Teacher  “Shorty”  ilcDonald: 
Yes,  children,  one  of  the  duties  of  the  lord 
liigh  chamberlain  Avas  to  put  the  king  to 
bed. 

Willie  (who  has  observed  things)  : And 
did  he  have  to  think  up  excuses  to  tell 
the  king’s  wife? 


— F.  B.  R.,  Jr, 
— s — 

WE  GET  YOU,  VINE  ! 

Viscount  Castlerosse:  I was  the  guest 
of  Mr.  Colgate.  Those  of  you  who  wash 
will  know  whom  I am  talking  about. 
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“WACO  CLEANERS” 

Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning 
Pressing  : Altering 

We  Return  Everything  but  the  Dirt 
Sight  Student  Representatives 

PHOIVE  176 
J.  A.  BROWN,  Mgr. 


I’LL  SEE  YOU  AT 

SHORTY’S 


6 NEW  Pool  Tables 

Two  Doors  from  Theatre 


“ , wliat’s  a university?” 

“A  university  is  a place  where  they  teach  you 
how  to  starve  to  deatli  in  a gentlemanly  and  cul- 
tured manner.” 

Little  Boy:  Look,  Ma,  the  circus  has  come  to 
town;  there’s  one  of  the  giraffes. 

ila : Hush,  darling.  That’s  not  a giraffe. 
That’s  just  “Shorty”  MacDonald. 

“Fat”  Stephenson  got  down  on  his  knees  to  pro- 
pose to  his  girl.  Even  this  romantic  attitude  did 
not  soften  the  girl’s  mood,  and  she  refused  him. 

“Well,  darling,”  .said  “Fat,”  “you  might  at  least 
help  me  up.” 

“My  friend,”  remarked  the  physician,  “you  are 
suffering  from  a chronic  complaint.” 

“I  know  it,  doe,  but  i)lease  lower  your  voice,” 
cautioned  the  ])atient.  “She’s  in  the  next  room.” 

: My  wife  kisses  me  evenings  when  I 

get  home  late. 

: Affection  ? 

; No;  investigation. 


Bobby:  Sister  must  be  able  to  sec  in  the  dark. 

Mother : Why  ? 

Bobhv- : Why  last  night  when  she  was  enter- 
taining Mr.  Westgate  in  the  parlor  and  the  lights 
were  out  I heard  her  say,  ‘AVhy,  Tom,  you  haven’t 
shaved  !” — Yellow  Jacket. 

Into  a chain  store  walked  an  individual  much 
the  worse  for  a big  night  out,  who  approached  the 
counter,  leaned  over  it,  and  whispere<l  mysteriously : 

“See  me  come  in  that  door?” 

“Yes.” 

“Know  who  I am  ?” 

“No.” 

“Didja  ever  see  me  before?” 

“No.” 

“Then  howja  know  it  was  me?” — Log. 

Freshman  Fletcher  to  Librarian : I want  to 
get  a copy  of  Ihid. 

Librarian : But  that’s  not  a book.  Surelv  you 
didn’t  find  it  in  the  Card  Catalogue! 

Frosh : No,  but  Prof.  West  gave  us  some  parallel 
readings  and  that  was  the  shortest  one  on  the  list. 
— s — 

Why  have  Scotchmen  a sense  of  humor? 

Because  it’s  a gift. 


ALDERMAN’S 

EATS  SMOKES 

DRINKS 

We  Emphasize  Cleanliness 
and  Service 

Between  Theatre  and  Post  Oflice 


VISIT 

DUFF-CORE  CORP. 

IN  THEIK  NEW  HOME 

No.  418  Fayetteville  Street 

JUST  BELOW  THE  SIR  WALTER 

Sfeinway  Pianos  t.  A.  Victor  Radios 

Victor,  (’oliinil)ia,  and  Brunswick  Records 

••Student  IleadiiHarters” 


That- 

o 

ooo 

ooooo 

The  Student,  The  Old  Qold  and 
Black,  and  The  Howler  from 
Wake  Forest  — as  well  as 
The  Wataugan,  The  Technician, 
and  Agriculturist  from  State  — 
The  Acorn  and  The  Twig  from 
Meredith — are  printed  by  us — 
must  be  an  indication  of  our 
ability  and  desire  to  render 
service. 

ooooo 
ooo 
o 


Edwards  6 Broughton  Company 

107-109  W.  Hargett  St.  210-214  S.  Salisbury  St. 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


”^^atch  out,  you’ll  spill  the  beans 


• • • 


. . but  before  you  say  anymore,  I want 
to  ask  you  one  question. 

" Wby  do  tbey  use  pictures  of  pretty 
girls  in  advertisements? 

"And  while  you  are  thinking  about 
what  you  are  going  to  say — 

"I  will  tell  you  this  much: 

" Many  pretty  girls  like  a JVIILD  and 
PURE  cigarette  that  TASTES  BETTER 
. . . and  that’s  Chesterfield.” 

^7^ 


WRAPPED  IN  DU  PONT 
NO.  300  MOISTUR 
PROOF  CELLOPHANE... 
THE  BEST  AND  MOST 
EXPENSIVE  MADE 


@ 1932,  Liggett  & Myers  Todacco  Co. 


GOT  A DATE  TONIGHT?  near"Mu8ic  that  Satisfies” 
— Nat  Shilkret’s  Chesterfield  Orchestra  and  romantic 
songs  by  Alex  Gray.  Nearest  Columbia  station,  10:30  E.  S.T. 


Wake  Forest  College 

★ 

A Christian  College 

Founded  by  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina  in  1834 

With  an  established  reputation  for  high  standards,  noble 
traditions,  and  progressive  policies 

Student  body  comparatively  small,  making  close 
personal  contacts  possible 

Excellent  Table  Board  and  Comfortable  Rooms 

★ 

Degrees  of 

BA,  B.S.,  LLB.,  and  MA 

★ 

Three  Years  of  Law 

★ 

The  First  Two  Years  of  the  Medical  Course 

★ 

Graduate  Courses 
Expenses  Reasonable 

» 

★ 

Make  your  plans  now  to  enroll  next  term 

THURMAN  D.  KITCHIN,  President 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
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Liicly  of  the  House  (sliivering  on  lier  return 
eiftei  t]ie  tlienter)  .*  Iltis  tlie  turuuee  go!ie  out 
Bridget  ? 

Bridget : No,  indeed  inuin.  Oi  an’  a gintleman 
friend  lias  been  sitting  at  the  back  gate  all  avenin’ 
fin’  it  didn’t  go  by  ns  ma’ani.  Oi’ni  sure. 

Peter:  At  what  age  was  your  mother  married 
John?  ’ 

John;  ^Vt  fourteen. 

Peter : I ean  beat  that.  Hy  mother  was  mar- 
ried at  thirteen. 

Mike;  Paith,  and  I ean  beat  yon  all.  Mv 
mother  ivas  nnirried  before  I was  born. 

A gentleman  asked  the  green  Irish  maid,  “Can 
yon  tell  me  of  my  wife’s  whereabouts?” 

The  maid  hesitiited  and  blushed,  “To  tell  ye 
the  truth,  I really  believe  they’re  in  the  wash.” 

— s ■ — 

“Three  eheers  for  Home  Rule,”  roared  an  Tri.sh- 
man  after  a rousing  political  rally. 

“Three  cheers  for  hell,”  cynically  replied  a 
Keotchman. 

The  Irishman  looked  him  up  and  down,  “That’s 
right;  iv’ry  man  should  stick  up  for  his  own 
country.” 


■■  ^ 
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“John,  stop  on  your  way  home  at  the  hiitclier’s 
aiid  see  if  he  has  pigs’  feet.” 

John  returned  an  hour  later  without  a bundle, 
didn’t  be  have  them  ?”  inquired  the  younjr 
mistress.  ^ 

I don  t know  ma’am,  his  trousers  were  so  long 
I couldn’t  .sec  whether  he  had  pig.s’  feet  or  not.” 

My  lord,”  said  the  foreman  of  an  Irish  jury 
seriously,  as  he  gave  the  verdict,  “we  find  that 
the  man  who  stole  the  mare  is  not  guilty.” 

Ihe  priest  was  writing  the  certificate  at  a 
christening,  and  paused  in  an  endeavor  to  recall 
the  date.  He  apjiealed  to  the  mother. 

“This  is  the  nineteenth,  isn’t  it?” 

“The  nineteenth  ye  jabbers.  Yer  riv’verence 
must  be  losing  yer  mind.  This  is  only  the  elivinth 
I've  had.” 


-Vnd  now  Mrs.  Hooly,  will  you  Ix'  kind  enough 
to  tell  the  jury  about  husband’s  mi.streatment  of 
you?  He  was  in  the  habit,  was  he  not,  of  strik- 
ing you  with  impunity  ?” 

“IVid  what,  sir?” 

‘AYith  impunity.” 

“IVell,  yes  sor,  now  an’  then,  hut  he  struck 
oftener  wid  his  fist.” 
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FAEEWELL,  MY  LOVE ! 


Sit  here  beside  me,  once  more,  my  love; 
I am  tired,  and  worn  with  this  eternal 
bickering 

VTiich  seems  to  come  each  time  we  are 
together. 

As  if  Love  would  liurt  that  which  it 
loves  . . . 

Sit  here,  and  let  your  hand  rest  in  mine; 
Let  the  current  of  youth  and  strength 
Flow  from  you  into  my  wearied  soul  . . . 
That’s  a dear!  . . . 

“This  is  the  end,”  you  say  ? 

Can  you  mean  what  you  are  saying  so 
lightly 

As  if  you  were  telling  me 

The  cook  had  been  dismissed?  . . . 

The  end? — God  forbid  it  be  so!  . . . 

The  end — of  all  the  beautiful  hours 
Spent  together  in  the  Heaven  of  our  love  ? 
The  end — of  the  soul — relationship  where- 
in 

Each,  giving,  received,  and,  receiving. 
Gave?  . . . 

Then  ’tis  the  end  of  all  things!  . . . 

I mind  me  how  we  two  first  met ; 

Through  a friend  of  both,  it  was, — 

And  how,  when  first  your  hand  touched 
mine, 

\\  e both  realized  the  inaudible  call  we 
heard. 

Each  for  the  other  . . . 

Memories  crowd  my  mind.  . . . 

1 am  suddenly  old,  and,  already. 

Yesterday  seems  dimmed  by  the  dust  of 
centuries.  . . . 

It  is  all  so  unreal.  . . . 


I nrcal  ? IVas  it  ever  real?  Or  was  it 
i he  })roduct  of  .a  foA’ered  imagination, 
and  is  it 

I am  come  to  my  mind,  and  find  you  are 
gone  ? 

Gone  ? . . . Gone  ? . . . Ah,  no ! 

I take  you  with  me  in  my  heart ! 

In  my  memory  will  I entomb  you. 

You  are  mine,  forever ! 

I3ut  only  in  memory.  . . . 

T go  now.  . . . May  I take  with  me 
One  last  kiss  from  those  lips 
I have  so  often  kissed  before?  . . . Xo? 
’Twill  be  better  thus.  . . . ’tuull  be  easier 

so.  . . . 

God  be  good  to  you ! May  you 

Be  as  happy  as  you  once  made  me.  . . . 

Farewell,  my  love!  . . . 

( Outside,  he  watches  her  through  the  AA’in- 
dow) 

Siie  weeps ! 

I played  that  well,  methinks! 

Her  mind  will  picture  me,  a thousand 
times. 

Wandering  the  world  o’er — 

Dying  in  some  lonely  corner  of  the  earth — 
For  love  of  her,  . . . Faugh ! 

She’d  probably  have  been  a nuisance, 
Anyway!  . . . 

— Wenda. 
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OLD  MAN  ASKEW’S  FACE 

By  HOKE  NORRIS 


^('KSON  ENTERED  tliD  woods.  He  lookcd  at  tile  sun.  About 
four  o’clock,  lie  estimated.  He  turned  hack,  ^calked  on  into 
the  woods.  Ho  need  for  any  hurry  now.  He  must  save  him- 
.self.  They  wouldn’t  know  until  supper  time  that  he  had 
escaped.  There  were  so  many  inmates  hack  at  the  asylum. 

Jsy  supper  time  ho  hoped  to  he  far  from  that  God-forsaken 
Jilace. 

Dickson  was  a tall  man  with  dark  skin,  black  eyes  and 
'lack  hair.  His  features  were  rather  foreboding,  his  face 
Wis  furrowed  with  deep  lines— in  his  forehead,  between  his 
oyes,  and  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  His  eyes  flashed  at 
times  seeming  to  hide  something  and  at  the  same  time  to 
revjal  something.  He  walked  jerkily,  picking  his  feet  up 
and  placing  them  mechanically. 

TTe  had  been  in  the  asylum  about  two  years.  He  had  been 
placed  among  the  criminally  insane,  liad  seemed  to  improve 
gradually,  and  yesterday  had  been  given  a little  liberty. 

J hat  liberty  had  been  repeated  today,  ami  he  had  made  the 
mo.st  of  it. 

_ As  he  walked  along,  his  mind  brooded.  They  had  thouo-ht 
him  crazy,  had  they?  Well,  he’d  show  them.  He  had  a 
religion  all  his  own— he  would  spread  it  abroad,  then  come 
hack  and  laugh  at  them.  They  hadn’t  let  him  preach  to  the 
inmates— they  said  he  was  crazy.  But  he  would  show  them, 
hey  would  accept  him  and  his  religion  some  day. 

He  felt  no  remorse  for  having  killed  old  Askew.  Dickson 
_iad  killed  him  for  interfering  with  his  preaching.  Ho  noth- 
Jiig  Iiko  retribution.  ’ 

But  out  here  in  the  woods  he  began  to  see  old  Askew’s 
arror-strickon  face.  Tn  the  shadows,  among  the  leaves.  It 
apiieared  here,  there,  in  flashes.  It  had  the  same  e.xpression 
ot  terror  it  had  had  when  old  Askew  saw  Dickson  in  his 
room.  He  had  known  what  Dickson  had  come  for.  Old 
man  Askew,  trying  to  keep  him  from  preaching  his  gospel. 

my  hadn’t  caught  him  until  old  Askew  was  dead.  That 
"■as  some  consolation. 

But  Dickson  was  caught,  confined  in  the  asylum,  and  now 
m was  walking  in  the  woods,  escaping. 

Askew’s  face — under  the  high-topped  hat.  The  walrus 
"lustache,  the  gaping  mouth,  the  black  terrified  eyes — eyes 
I lat  had  protnuhal  slightly  before  Dickson  had  finished  with 
Hill.  Old  Askew’s  blanched  cheeks.  They  had  been  coarse 
( meks,  and  as  white  as  a sheet  when  he  saw  Dick.son. 

Dickson  walked  on.  The  .shadows  lengthened. 

Old  man  Askme’s  face.  The  look  of  it,  silly,  but  terrifv- 
lag  when  ho  reiiiemhi'red  it  now,  in  the  woods.  Tie  trmnbled. 

le  shadows  lengthened  more.  I’he  sun  disapiieared.  A 
a moon,  already  above  the  horizon,  began  to  shine,  to  cast 
faiic  shadows  among  the  trees,  across  Dickson’s  jiatli. 

Old  man  Askew’s  taco — there  it  was,  in  that  bush.  Ho,  it 
"as  in  his  jiatli,  and  seemed  to  retreat  as  he  advanced.  He 
"ou  d lil.;(.  (-y  jumped  at  it — it  disap])eared. 

t ghinciHl  around,  uneasily,  shook  himstdf.  He  mustn’t 
atik  of  old  man  Askew’s  face— he  must  forgot. 


He  tried  to  whistle  one  of  the  hymns  of  his  religion,  a wild 
fantastic,  disorganized  piece  of  music.  He  thought  it  beauti- 
tul.  But  he  stopped.  That  wouldn’t  do.  He  shouldn’t  whis- 
tle or  sing.  They  might  be  after  him.  He  must  hurry.  He 
walked  on  faster. 

The  niooii  swung  towards  the  zenith,  its  light  cast  eerie 
shadows. 

Old  man  Askew’s  face.  . . 

II 

Dickson  walked  on.  He  came  to  country  more  hilly  than 
that  around  the  asylum.  Hp  one  hill,  down  it,  up  another. 


■ M I /'I 


Wb  T / ? old  Imiise.  But 

n 1 ‘r  ^ ^"'I'lonly?  He  must  go  on.  There 

might  be  someone  in  it.  He  started,  but  stopped  again 

There  it  stood,  facing  him.  Hothing  to  be  afraid  of  It 
o'/It-iS  ‘"h  ° ^lil«P>dated,  vacant  house.  He  didn’t  think 

Iskew’?  fact"’ T1 

Askeu  s face  The  upstairs  windows,  two  on  each  side,  were 

om  the  top,  was  the  high-toiiped  hat.  The  porch  roof 
dropping  downward  at  both  ends,  was  the  walrus  mustache’ 

1 he  big  door  under  the  ])orch  roof— no,  under  the  mustache 

the  old  man-rough,  bleached  white,  with  the  moon  lighting 
tluin  up  witli  a ghostly  whiteness. 

A perfect  picture  of  old  man  Askew  peeping  over  a ragmA 
In  dge,  foi  the  yard  was  grown  up  in  weeds. 

Dickson  stirred  uneasily,  took  a step.  He  must  be  on  his 
"ay.  Smldenly,  he  wanted  to  run-he  must  run.  He  must 
get  away,  B"'  I'el'iml,  before  it  spoke  accus- 

ingly or  gobbled  him  up  in  that  mouth. 

(Continued  on  page  S) 
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THE  SILENT  MOTHER 

By  J.  F,  MATTHEWS 


TPhis  is  to  be  a bard  story,  luy  friends, — a story  of  hideous 
vice,  of  greed  and  avarice,  and  of  the  cruelty  of  our  conven- 
tions; a story  of  noble  resolutions,  of  the  love  of  maid  for 
man,  of  ambition  of  youth.  And  through  it  all  runs  the 
strain  of  the  love  of  a mother  for  her  only  son,  of  a mother 
who  is  compelled  by  conventions  to  be  silent. 

It  was  at  a country  hotel  that  Xorah,  of  somewhat  shady 
character,  met  her  young  “drummer”;  there  that  she  fell 
in  love  with  him,  and  from  there  that  he  took  her  away  with 
him  one  fine  day.  They  were  to  be  married  in  Norfoik,  but 
on  the  receipt  of  an  urgent  telegram,  from  his  company,  he 
had  to  run  up  to  Baltimore,  assuring  her  that  as  soon  as  he 
got  back  they  would  bo  married.  And  when  he  returned  a 
week  later  they  were  married. 

The  months  went  by.  They  traveled  all  over  ISTew  England, 
through  the  Middle  West,  to  the  West  Coast,  and  back  again 
to  Chicago.  There  he  left  her.  She  was  waiting  one  night 
for  him  to  come  back  to  the  hotel,  and  when  he  had  not  come 
at  midnight,  she  went  up  to  their  room.  On  his  pillow  there 
was  a note,  and  an  envelope  containing  four  hundred  dollars. 
Overcome  by  shock  and  grief,  she  fainted,  and  that  night  the 
baby  was  born. 

Two  months  later,  a half  of  the  money  gone,  she  telegraphed 
her  brother  to  come  to  her  at  once.  On  his  arrival  the  baby 
was  turned  over  to  her  brother,  who  nobly  refused  the  hundred 
dollars  she  offered  as  first  payment  for  the  care  of  her  haby, 
and  begged  her  to  come  and  live  with  him  and  his  wife.  But 
she  refused.  Her  baby  must  have  his  chance  in  life,  she 
said,  and  her  past  should  not  be  made  known  to  him.  And 
.soon  her  brother  went  away  with  the  baby  and  left  her  alone 
HI  the  hotel. 

The  next  day  she  would  hunt  work.  That  night,  however, 
she  lay  across  the  bed  and  sobbed  out  her  mi.sery ; but  try  as 
she  would,  she  could  not  forget  the  man  who  had  deserted  her. 
.\lways  he  arose  before  her  eyes,  on  the  bed  beside  her,  before 
the  dresser,  in  the  door  of  the  room.  Follow  him,  and  force 
him  to  support  her  ? She  could  not.  She,  who  had  won  him 
with  her  purchasable  charms — she,  a common  street-walker — 
force  him  to  live  with  her ! The  fact  that  they  were 
man  and  wife  was  pushed  back  into  oblivion  by  her  past  life. 
She  had  given  him  her  all,  and  if  he  grew  tired  of  her  .she 
must  accept  his  decision.  And  so,  in  the  darkness,  .she  cried 
out  her  heart;  and  with  her  tears  there  came  rest,  and  peace, 
and  the  solemn  resolution  to  make  herself  into  a woman  of 
whom  her  son  would  be  proud,  if  ever  he  should  see  her. 

And  so  we  leave  her,  with  the  tears  still  on  her  cheeks,  hut 
with  her  newly-made  ri'solution  slowly  imbedding  itself  in 
Iier  heart. 

* « 

Iwenty-one  years  later  she  was  vastly  changed.  She  was 
a cook  in  a well-to-do  household — a combination  cook  and 
housekeeper.  She  who  had  once  spent  every  cent  she  could 
get  for  cheap  finery,  now  sent  regularly  a large  jiart  of  her 
salary  to  her  brother  for  the  su])])ort  and  college  education 
of  her  son.  At  one  time  tlu^  instinct  of  her  maternal  love  arose 


so  strongly  that  she  started  to  go  and  see  her  son  and  possiblv 
reclaim  him ; hut  the  grim  specter  of  her  past  rose  up  and 
obliterated  the  idea.  And  so  she  lived  her  humble  life,  hoping 
and  praying  that  her  sacrifices  would  give  her  boy  his  chance. 

In  the  family  for  which  she  worked  there  were  three  people: 
husband  and  father,  wife  and  mother,  and  daughter.  The 
daughter  was  named  Elsie,  and  she  was  a senior  in  a local 
college. 

One  night  Elsie  came  out  to  the  kitchen  to  have  some  coffee 
made.  “ISrorah,”  she  said  suddenly,  as  she  started  back  to 
the  living  room,  “have  you  ever  been  in  love?”  Her  face 
was  wistful  as  she  scrutinized  Horah’s  for  any  trace  of  a smile. 

But  Horah  did  not  smile.  “Yes,  child,”  she  said.  “I’ve 
been  in  love.”  She  turned  her  back  to  the  girl,  and  did  not 
turn  around  again. 

“You  know,  Horah,”  said  Elsie  as  she  abruptly  straddled 
a kitchen  stool,  “I  believe  I’m  in  love.  Oh,  I’ve  run  around 
with  a lot  of  boys,  ’n’  thought  I was  in  love,  ’n’  got  mad  ’n’ 
broken  up,  ’u’  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  I believe  I’m  reallv 
and  truly  in  love  this  time.  ...  I get  a sorta  funny  feel- 
ing when  I’m  with  ’im,  sorta  hajipy.  You  know.  . . 

Horah  did  know,  hut  she  only  mumbled  something. 

“Oh,  him?”  said  Elsie.  “Aw,  you  oughta  know  better’n 
that.  Why  he’s  nothing  but  a rich  man’s  son.  But  Fats 
(she  pronounced  the  name  in  an  awed  fashion).  Fats  has 
worked  his  way  through  school.  He’s  gonna  amount  to  some- 
thing, but  Ronnie’ll  never  be  anything  but  his  dad’s  son. 
Fats  is  synart.  He’s  got  a fellowship  in  German  at  Hopkins. 
Had  it  for  two  years.  He’s  good-looking  too.  One  of  his 
arms  is  shorter’n  the  other,  on  account  of  he  had  infantile 
paralysis  when  he  was  a kid,  but  he  doesn’t  mind  about  that. 
He  just  smiles  and  goes  on  and  has  a good  time.  Everyhodv 
likes  him.  Why,  they  say  that  if  his  arm  hadn’t  been  like 
it  is  he’d  u\-  got  the  Rhodes  Scholarshij)  this  vear. 

But  I ’ve  got  to  be  getting  back  to  Ronnie.  You  c’n  use  the 
silver  service  for  the  coffee.” 

One  night  the  much-heralded  Fats  came  out  in  the  kitchen 
with  Elsie  to  make  some  coffee.  The  suspicions  which  had 
been  multiplying  in  Horah’s  mind  since  she  had  learned  his 
age,  his  home  town,  and  that  he  was  an  adopted  child,  and 
had  I'eceived  a glowing  description  of  him  from  Elsie,  now 
reached  their  apex  within  her.  He  was  her  .son!  The  same 
nose,  the  same  eyes,  and  his  father’s  mouth.  His  hair  was 
like  her’s,  fair.  The  squares  on  the  kitchen  linoleum  whirled 
liefore  her  eyes,  and  she  started  out.  But  as  she  readied 
tlu'  door  a crash  and  a .sizzling  came  from  the  stove,  and  turn- 
ing round  .she  saw  that  Elsie  had  turned  over  the  percolator 
in  trying  to  fill  it.  “Here,  Xorah,”  said  Fats,  laughing,  “vou'd 
better  finish  this.  The  little  lady’s  silly  tonight.”  Then 
turning  to  Elsie,  “Young  lady,  if  that’s  the  best  you  can  keep 
house  I’ll  have  to  change  my  mind  about  marrying  you.” 

“You’d  better  get  a job  gargling  German  Inffore  you  talk 
about  marrying  me,”  said  Elsie.  “Why,  dad’d  have  a duck 
fit  if  he  heard  you  talking  about  marrying  me  when  you  haven’t 
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even  got  a job.  Here,  lot’s  go  back  to  the  living  room.  Call  me 
when  the  coffee’s  ready,  N^orah.” 

Xorah  did  not  respond. 

That  night  she  lay  in  her  bed  and  tried  to  piece  together 
in  her  mind  the  things  that  had  happened.  Surely  he  looked 
as  though  he  might  be  her  son,  with  his  fair  skin  and  hair, 
and  his  father’s  moutli.  But  he  was  working  his  way  through 
school,  and  her  boy  was  having  all  his  time  for  his  work. 
Ifer  brother  had  written  her  that  he  was  leading  his  classes 
in  college,  going  like  a house  afire.  She  had  not  heard  much 
news  from  him,  but  what  she  had  heard  liad  been  good.  Her 
boy  wasn’t  having  to  work  liis  way  through  school.  Didn’t 

she  send She  stojiped,  suddenly  silent.  Oh ! God ! Plow 

could  he  do  such  a thing!  “Oh!  I’ll  find  out  about  this, 
and  if  it’s  true  I’ll  tear  him  to  pieces,  the  dirty  dog!  Taking 
iny  money  and  making  my  son  work  his  way  through  school ' 
Hy  God,  I’ll  kill  h im ! Like  a tigress  her  anger  rose ; like  a 
tigress  she  threw  herself  from  the  bed;  like  a tigress  she 
pounced  upon  the  telephone  and  with  a voice  choked  with 
emotion  called  the  railroad  station. 

“Please,  ma’am,”  said  she  next  morning,  “I’d  like  to  get 
oft'  for  a couple  of  days.  They  say  my  brother’s  sick, — about 
to  die.  I’ll  get  Ifellie  to  do  the  work  while  I’m  gone. 

On  the  train  she  nursed  her  anger,  felt  it  ebb  and  flow 
within  her.  Her  head  pounded  with  her  pulse  when  she 
thought  of  her  son  and  the  wrong  which  her  brother  had  done 
him.  And  when  she  quieted  again,  she  felt  vaguely  that 
perhaps  she  was  wrong.  But  she  would  see,  and  if  what 
she  thought  was  true,  her  brother  would  be  sick!  She’d 
kill  him. 

When  she  reached  the  little  town  where  her  brother  lived, 
she  walked  hurriedly  up  the  dusty  road  to  his  house.  A 
strange  air  of  quiet  surrounded  it.  On  the  door  was  a 
wreath.  Someone  was  dead. 

Her  heart  jjounding,  she  stopped.  Suppose  he  had  died, — 
really!  Ah!  she  would  find  out.  His  wife  would  he  able 
to  tell  her. 

As  she  was  about  to  enter  the  yard,  the  front  door  opened 
and  a woman  came  out.  When  she  saw  Horah  she  stopped 

suddenly,  halfway  down  the  steps.  “Why why,  A'orah ! 

Is  it  you,  Horah?” 

Yes,”  said  Horali  quietly. 


wanted  to  be  a professor.  Jim  said  he  couldn’t  send  ’im  to 
school  any  more  after  he  left  high  school.  ‘All  right,’  says 
the  hoy,  ‘I’ll  work  my  way  through.’  And  he  has  so  far. 
He  says  he’s  gonna  be  a German  professor  ’t  Hopkins  if  ’t 
takes  ’im  forty  years.  An’  I ’spect  he’ll  do  it,  too.” 

For  a long  time  Xorah  said  nothing.  “Does, — does  he,” 
she  said  suddenly,  “do  they  have  any  kind  of  nickname 
foi  him?  She  was  tense  in  her  chair,  and  gazed  earnestly 
at  the  face  of  her  sister-in-law. 

“^Yhy,  yes,”  said  the  woman.  “They  call  liim  Fats.  He  used 
to  be  sorta  fat  when  he  ’uz  a—.  Why,  Yorah!  Where  yuh 
goin’?  What’s  the  matter,  ATorali?” 

got  to  be  going,”  said  A^'orah.  “You  haven’t  let 
the  boy  know,  yet,  have  you?” 

Ao.  I was  just  goin’  down  to  let  you  both  know  when 

you  came  up.  Y e c’n  go  down  now  an’ .” 

“Oh,  I’ll  do  it.  I really  don’t  have  time  to  stay.  And 


“I  was  just  goin’  down  to  telegraph  you,”  said  the  woman. 
Then  softly,  “He’s  dead.” 

“Who?” 

“Jim.  He  died  this  niornin’,  ’bout  seven.”  Then  answer- 
ing Norah’s  eyes,  she  said,  “Heart  attack.” 

Silence  for  a moment.  “Where’s  the  boy,”  said  Uorah. 

“Away  at  school.” 

“Where  ?” 

“At  the  University.” 

“What  University?” 

“Hopkins.” 

“Ah,”  said  Aorah. 

“Tell  me,”  she  said  when  they  were  in  the  house.  “How’s 
the  hoy  getting  along?” 

“Oh,  he’s  doin’  fine,”  said  the  woman.  “These  last  two 
years  he’s  been  teachin’  German  at  the  University,  and  he 
gets  four  hundred  dollars  a year  for  that,  so  he  don’t  have 
to  work  so  hard  as  he  did  the  first  two  years.  Jim  told  ’im 
lie  oughta  settle  down  and  learn  a trade,  but  tbe  young  feller 


besides,  I don’t  want  the  boj  to  see  me  here.”  And  so  she 
took  the  next  train  back  to  the  city,  leaving  her  sister-in-law 
gossiping  with  her  consoling  neighbors  about  what  had  come 
o\er  the  black  sheej)  of  her  husband’s  family. 

But  A^orah  did  not  go  back  at  once  to  her  place.  First  she 
went  to  a telephone  booth,  seized  by  an  idea.  She  thumbed 
through  the  pages  until  she  came  to  the  letter  S.  It  was  a 
ong  chance,  but  it  was  possible  that  the  company  might  still 
be  in  existence.  It  was. 

An  hour  later  she  was  ushered  into  the  office  of  the  general 
manager.  “About  twenty  years  ago,”  she  said,  “you  had  a 
young  man  named  William  Carey  working  for  you.  Is  he 
still  with  this  company?  I want  to  get  in  touch  with  him 
at  once,  and  I thought  that  maybe  you’d  be  able  to  tell  me 
where  I can  find  him.” 

“Why,  yes,  ma’am,”  said  the  man.  “He  did  work  for  us 
but  he  s not  with  this  company  any  longer.  He  left  us  two 
^•ears  ago  when  the  Globe  people  offered  him  more  money. 
Here,  I 11  give  you  his  address.”  And  Aorah,  with  pounding 
exultant  heart  and  tear-filled  eyes,  watched  him  through  a’ 
haze  as  he  wrote  something  on  a card. 

"'as  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Globe  lobaeco  Company.  He  was  married  and  had  two 
small  children,  and  his  wife  was  quite  socially  prominent. 
His  office  force  noticed  a rather  shabby  person  very  cere- 
moniously shown  into  his  office,  and  after  nearly  an  hour 
saw  her  come  out  again.  She  fairly  ran  down  the  aisle  he- 
tween  the  desks  and  out  of  the  door.  A few  minutes  later 
yir.  Carey  came  out,  his  face  pale  and  his  forehead  knitted 
111  a frown.  And  that  was  all  they  saw. 

But  if  they  had  been  in  A'orali’s  kitchen  a week  later  they 
would  have  seen  the  other  side  of  that  conference  in  Mr. 
Carey’s  office.  A young  girl  and  a young  man  with  a withered 
arm  were  sipping  coffee  at  the  kitchen  table.  “This  is  how 
we’ll  have  to  eat  on  your  salary,  darling,”  said  the  girl.  “Say 
how  much  does  an  instructor  get  at  that  little  school  any- 
way ?”  ’ 

“That,  my  love,”  said  the  hoy,  “is  for  mo  to  know  and  you 
to  find  out.  But  in  case  you  want  to  know,  it’s  eighteen  hun- 
dred a year,  which  is  pretty  darn  good  for  a guy’s  first  year.” 

And  may  I ask,  said  the  girl,  “if  a man  can  support  a 
wife  on  that  salary?” 


{Continued  on  page  9) 
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“EXECIMUS  MONUMENTUM” 


A BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  WAITE  HALL 

By  LATHAM  L.  MILLER 


T 

IHE  MONUMENTS  On  this  earth  have  changed.  Jfot  many 
years  ago  when  you  traveled  in  Europe  from  one  place  to 
another  you  might  go  hundreds  of  miles  without  seeing  a 
public  ibrary,  but  everywhere  you  saw  a public  prison. 
J oday  there  are  more  libraries  than  there  are  prisons. 

Once  the  great  monuments  of  earth  were  the  palaces  of 
hings,  castles  and  fortresses  of  the  nobles.  Democratic  ad- 
vancement was  impeded  by  all-powerful  kings  or  oligarchies. 
i\ot  long  ago,  however,  these  powers  began  to  crumble  until 
now  every  breeze  that  comes  to  us  across  the  ocean  brings 
us  news  of  abandoned  thrones  and  tottering  oligarchies.  Eow, 
instead  of  kings’  palaces,  nobles’  castles,  and  impregnable’ 
fortresses,  there  is  one  monument  that  dwarfs  all  others,  mak- 
ing them  seem  insignificant.  That  noblest  of  monuments  is 
the  school  in  which  the  youth  of  the  land  is  taught  that  they 
may  receive  knowledge  that  will  enable  them  to  build  up 
and  defend  and  carry  on  the  nation’s  work. 

Our  condition  in  JS^'orth  Carolina  prior  to  1830  was  very 
bad.  It  can  even  be  compared  to  that  in  Europe  during  its 
darkest  age.  There  were  no  public  schools  even  though  there 
were  at  least  100,000  boys  and  girls  that  should  have  been 
m school.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing public  schools  was  instilled  into  the  public  mind,  and 
very  soon  as^many  as  3,000  schools  were  established  all  over 
the  state.  Xow  we  have  a vast  system,  which  is  so  advanced, 
so  ultramodernized  that  we  look  back  almost  with  scorn  upon 
the  steps  of  the  ladder  of  advancement  over  which  we  have 
already  climbed. 

^ It  was  during  this  period  of  early  formation  that  Wake 
Forest  College  had  its  birth.  The  first  large  building  to  be 
erected  was  the  “College  Duilding,”  now  unfortunately  known 
as  the  “Waite  Building.”  This  building  should  have  been 
named  the  “Armstrong  Building.”  It  was  Mr.  Armstrong 
and  not  Mr.  AVaite  who  expended  his  time  and  efforts  in 
getting  the  money  for  the  building.  Mr.  ATaite,  in  fact,  was 
not  ardently  in  favor  of  having  the  building.  He  was  satis- 
fied with  a few  students,  but  the  far-seeing  trustees  saw  that 
a large  building  was  needed.  In  consequence,  the  trustees  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Armstrong,  then  a minister  in  Mew  Bern,  to 
solicit  the  money.  He  placed  his  heart  into  the  task  and 
soon  had  secured  seventeen  thousand  dollars  to  be  used  in 
erecting  the  2*i’oposed  building.  Mr.  AVaite  spoke  in  some- 
what derogatory  terms  concerning  the  success  of  this  cam- 
paign. I refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  (I.  AV.  Paschal’s  A llktonj 
of  Wake  Forest  College  for  a full  account  of  this. 

Ihe  icmaikable  achievement  of  JMr.  Armstrong  in  secur- 
ing in  less  than  a year  some  seventeen  thousand  dollars  for 
use  in  erecting  the  building  inspired  many  to  donate  to  the 
cause,  and  by  May  of  1838  a total  of  twenty-one  thousand 
dollars  was  raised.  The  actual  building  of  the  structure,  in 
the  meantime,  had  been  in  progress,  and  by  the  summer  of 
183G  the  students  were  moving  into  the  “new  dormitory.” 
Ihus  the  building  stood,  except  for  minor  alterations  until 
1900  when  it  was  remodeled  and  made  into  the  present  Ad- 


ministration Building.  The  central  part  of  the  building 
which  had  heretofore  been  used  principally  for  a gymnasium’ 
was  now  converted  into  offices  for  the  President,  Registrar, 
ursai,  Dean,  etc.  Thus  we  see  that,  excepting  minor  mod- 
ern improvements,  the  building  has  been  here  essentially  as 
A is  since  about  1836,  two  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
College.  It  is  indeed  a monument  to  Wake  Forest  College. 

For  years  the  “College  Building”  stood  with  no  other  struc- 
tmes  to  grace  her  presence.  Soon,  however,  students  in  such 
numbers  came  to  her,  like  pilgrims  of  the  Grail,  that  other 
buildings  had  to  be  erected  by  the  toiling  Baptists  of  the 
State.  Today  this  building  stands  surrounded  by  other  noble 
and  newer  structures,  yet  it  is  nearly  as  firm  as  any  other 
o these  buildings  of  later  date.  It  is  situated  amidst  the 
lestful  green  of  jiolished  magnolias,  representing  an  epic  in 
masonry  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  days  that  are 
gone  and  to  the  memory  of  her  dead  sons.  It  is  the  gift  of 
idealists  whose  birth  grew  out  of  a vision  and  a dream  of 
those  ivho  saw  gleam,  beyond  the  vast  waters,  the  light  of 
a new  world. 

I rom  her  bosom  mankind  unknown  has  received  noble 
ideals;  she  has  opened  a great  Door,  enlarged  the  human 
mind  and  taught  a wondering  people  to  own  the  dignity  of 
toil,  bho  is  still  doing  this — still  rendering  her  services  to 
a needy  world.  She  even  stands  more  glorious  today  to  obey 
life  s larger  summons  and  render  her  strength  to  succor  and 
befriend  than  ever  before.  Those  who  have  had  their  stay 
with  her  and  jiasscd  on  into  the  great  world  to  struggle  for 
existence  and  uphold  her  principles  and  traditions  come  back 
to  her  sooner  or  later  to  gaze  with  reverence  upon  her 
majestic  walls  where  trailing  ivy-vines  cast  their  flickering 
shadows. 

I his  noble  monument,  this  iiermanent  memorial  stands  as 
long  as  she  lives  a servant  of  humanity.  To  me  there  is  no 
test  of  respectability  except  in  the  test  of  serving  the  human 
race.  She  awaits— how  yearningly !— the  footsteps  of  the 
new  2)ilgrim  who  enters  her  jiortals. 

Aiid  today  as  we  gaze  upon  this  mother  of  men,  our  hearts 
arc  filled  with  deep  and  silent  thoughts.  Old  age  has  never 
dimmed  the  splendor  of  her  history.  AA' e all  languish  in  her 
fame  and  hope  some  day  to  do  something  to  add  another 
laurel  to  her  crown. 

Yet  one  might  say  that  ancient  edifices  and  ivy-covered 
walls  do  not  make  a school,  that  masters  with  wisdom  and 
love  who  are  willing  to  teach  the  eager  youth  make  a school. 
But  when  one  has,  as  we  have,  both  the  ancient  halls  and 
ivy-mantled  towers  and  professors,  strong  and  wise,  who 
teach  because  they  love  the  teachers’  task  then  there  is  a 
school  indeed.  Young  men,  with  hearts  aglow,  find  their 
richest  prize  in  being  able  to  gain  entrance  into  a paradise 
of  learning  where  apprenticeship  for  life  is  stressed,  where 
the  joy  of  youth  is  taught  to  remain  in  later  lessons  and  in 
larger  strifes. 
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A DEFENSE  OF  DAY-DREAMING 

By  A.  W.  AVERA 


Inhabitants  of  warm  climates  cultivate  the  art  of  day- 
ch’eaming  more  readily  than  those  of  colder  climates. 

Sitting  in  the  cool  shade,  during  the  hot  summer,  one  lets 
his  imagination  take  charge: 

lie  is  a wealthy  young  man  with  several  automobiles  and 
a fast  aeroplane.  lie  recalls  memories  of  a very  dear  friend 
who  is  in  idorida,  and  while  she  is  on  his  mind  he  decides 
to  fly  down  to  see  her.  Ordering  his  plane  out,  he  takes  off. 
The  air  seems  cool  and  smooth  on  his  clean  young  face.  The 
sky  has  only  a few  scattered  clouds  floating  on  a gentle  breeze, 
h'ar  below  he  sees  a lake,  and  beside  it  is  a field.  Thinking 
that  a fresh  drink  of  water  and  a swim  wouldn’t  hurt,  he 
circles  the  field  looking  for  landing  hazards,  cuts  the  motor 
and  glides  to  a perfect  landing.  He  sets  the  brakes  on  the 
plane  and  approaches  a largo  cabin  that  he  sees  near  the 
lake.  As  ho  nears  the  cabin  a young  woman,  a girl,  young 
and  beautiful  comes  to  meet  him.  She  is  the  girl  of  his 
dreams ; such  eyes,  large  and  blue ; such  teeth,  like  a row  of 
blue- white  pearls;  such  hair,  a soft  brown  gold  and  a form 
that  would  make  Venus  mad  with  jealousy. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,  hut  I’m  lost  and  .seeing  this 
handy  field  I decided  to  land,  get  my  location  and  maybe  take 
a swim.” 

“I  saw  you  make  that  wonderful  landing.  It’s  a neat  ship 
you  have.  I fly  my  plane  quite  a hit  and  I am  a good  judge 
of  a good  pilot.  I’m  sure  you’re  welcome  to  take  a swim  and 
I’ll  bo  delighted  to  give  you  the  necessary  information  as 
to  where  you  are,”  she  said  with  a smile  of  greeting. 

“Well,  first  of  all,  where  am  I ? I sure  do  thank  you  for 
your  kindness  and  hospitality.  I am  a perfect  stranger  to 
you,  yet  you  are  as  hospitable  as  if  I were  a well-known 
friend.” 

“Well,”  she  said,  “you  see  it’s  this  way:  1 fly,  as  I just 
said,  and  I welcome  any  good  pilot  to  drop  in  for  a visit, 
especially  handsome  ones.  My  father  is  a writer,  and  ve 
live  here  about  half  of  each  year.  As  for  where  you  are, 
the  state  is  Georgia,  not  in  Russia  but  southern  United 
States,  Runswick  County.  I will  show  you  your  location  on 
a map.  Come  on  in  the  house,  I reckon  I can  find  one. 

“It’s  lucky  for  me  that  I was  attracted  to  that  lake.  If 
I hadn’t  seen  it,  just  think,  I wouldn’t  have  seen  you. 

“Well,  what  of  it?  I’m  nothing  in  your  big  life,”  she 
replied  teasingly. 

“Why  not?  I would  love  to  live  here  by  this  lake,  hut 
I’d  rather  you  lived  at  my  home  by  my  lake. 

“You  jump  to  conclusions  too  hurriedly,  you  don  t even 
know  me,”  she  returns  coolly. 

“I  don’t  have  to  know  you— why  you  could  be  anybody  so 
far  as  I’m  concerned,  but  you’re  you,  so  I don’t  give  a hoot, 
he  says  jokingly. 

“Why  if  that’s  the  way  you  feci  about  it,  I won’t  tell  you 
who  1 am.  Why,  I’ll  even  wager  that  you’re  engaged  to 
some  girl  now,  or  married.  Suppose  you  tell  me  something 
about  yourself,”  she  says  with  a warm  affectionate  look. 


He  looks  at  her  wistfully  and  says,  “Ho,  I’m  not  engaged. 
I’m  not  married.  I am  single,  twenty,  have  a little  money 
that  1 inherited,  and  I do  very  little  work  at  present.  I just 
finished  my  degree  at  the  University  this  spring  and  am  now 
taking  the  summer  off  loafing  around  over  the  different  states. 
I was  going  to  Ulorida  for  a few  days  when  I landed,  but 
tliat’s  off,  unless  I can  persuade  you  to  go  with  me.” 

“Here  comes  father !”  she  cries.  “Hurry  and  tell  me  your 
name,  I’m  Eleanor  Royle  Evans.” 

“I’m  Ruel  Sidney  Keith  Colvin  VI.  Just  call  me  ‘Sid’  or 
‘Renny’.” 

“Hello,  dad,”  she  greets,  “this  is  Ruel  Sidney  Keith  Colvin 
VI,”  she  finishes  with  a laugh. 

They  exchange  greetings  and  start  a conversation.  Eleanor 
interrujJts  with,  “Do  you  still  wish  to  take  the  swim  you 
mentioned,  Sid?” 

“I  sure  do.  Will  you  pardon  us,  sir?”  he  asks  Mr.  Evans. 

“Sure,  go  ahead  and  enjoy  yourselves.  I have  some  work 
I’ve  got  to  get  off  this  afternoon,”  he  replies. 

Rilly  and  Sid  swim  and  dive  in  the  lake,  and  in  only  a 
short  while  are  best  of  friends. 

Later,  after  they  have  been  out  nearly  an  hour,  she  asks, 
“Don’t  you  think  it’s  time  to  go  in  ? I’d  like  to  take  youi’ 
ship  uj)  for  a few  minutes  before  sujiper.  Dinner  you  may 
call  it,  but  when  you  see  how  little  we  oat  at  the  evening 
meal,  you’ll  agree  that  it’s  supper.” 

“This  ship  is  wonderful,”  she  says  a little  while  later  after 
they  both  land. 

“This  plane  of  yours  is  as  good  as  you  could  ask  for.  I’d 
love  to  own  it  myself.  Want  to  sell  it?  Or  better  yet,  do 
you  want  to  trade?”  he  asks. 

“Sure  thing.  Even?”  she  inquires. 

“Yes,  any  way.  Anything  to  suit  you.  Say,  Rilly,  are 
you  in  love?”  he  asks.  “Are  you  engaged  or  married?  If 
not,  I have  a very  important  question  to  ask  you.” 

“Ao,  I’m  not  engaged,  I’m  not  married,  but  Sid — — I’m 
in  love with  you,”  she  answers  softly. 

“I  have  fallen  so  hard  and  so  far  that  a parachute  is  no 
use.  Rilly,  1 love  you.  I can’t  even  begin  to  tell  you  how 
much.  Some  people  make  little  of  love  at  first  sight,  but 
Rilly,  (pause)  will  you  marry  me?  We  can .” 

With  this  she  is  in  his  arms . 

❖ * 

“Say,  come  to  and  stop  looking  like  a maniac.  Dad  said 
to  tell  you  to  go  get  the  new  tractor  plow  he  bought  from 
Sanders  Motor  Company.  Take  the  truck  to  bring  it  out  on. 
He  also  said  to  tell  you  to  take  the  Earmall  and  start  break- 
ing that  new  ground  across  tlie  creek  when  you  got  back 
with  the  plow,”  said  Tom,  his  younger  brother. 

Day  dreaming  is  a very  helpful  and  economical  way  to 
pass  joyous  and  hapiiy  hours.  It  costs  absolutely  nothing  but 
time.  One  can  just  concentrate  and  use  his  imagination  and 
do  anything,  go  any  place  and  be  as  rich  and  as  great  as 
anybody,  so  long  as  one  is  day-dreaming.  The  most  inipos- 
{Continued  on  page  9) 
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ON  GOING  TO  TOWN 


By  THOMPSON  GREENWOOD 


Lyo  YOUR  work  up  good  and  maybe  we’ll  go  to  town  this 
evening,  has  at  times  seemed  as  heavenly  music  to  my  ears. 
These  few  words  have  made  me  forget  my  worries,  my  hard 
work,  and  even  the  depression.  Of  course  there  is  no  eloquent 
language  or  rapturously  sweet  rhythm  to  this  little  saying. 
These  few  words  to  the  farm  hand  mean  rest  and  amusement. 
They  mean  a few  hour’s  freedom,  freedom  from  the  dii’t  and 
grime  that  have  accumulated  on  one’s  carcass  over  the  week. 
When  the  hired  man  hears  this  good  news,  he  knows  that  In- 
is going  to  see  something  a little  more  amusing  than  the  tails 
of  two  mules  swishing  and  brushing  the  insects  from  their 
sweaty  bodies.  Town  is  a sort  of  temporary  heaven  to  the 
man  who  has  labored  all  week  on  the  farm. 


Of  course  the  above  conversation  didn’t  take  place,  but  is 
merely  given  to  show  how  the  farmers  up  in  the  mountains 
ot  W estern  North  Carolina  think  about  their  weekly  visit  to 
town.  It  is  a practice  that  has  existed  since  those  sturdv 
jiioneers  of  colonial  America  first  penetrated  this  God-blessed 
land ; a practice  which  has  caused  the  merchants  of  the  town 
and  the  tillers  of  the  soil  to  have  a mutual  understanding 
1 his  understanding  has  produced  a people  that  has  not  been 
influenced  by  the  fads  and  shams  of  the  present  dav.  This 
tune-honored  custom  of  going  to  town  is  grounded  “in  these 

young,  sturdy  farmers,  and  when  they  leave  the  farm  it  .sticks 
with  them. 

And  so,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  T shall  be  in  Raleigh. 


Right  after  dinner  we  gather  up  our  soap  and  Sunday 
clothes  and  set  out  for  the  creek.  We  can’t  take  too  long 
for  this  little  job,  however.  We  have  to  get  back  to  the  house 
and  get  the  old  car  into  running  sliajie.  After  a few  inoments 
of  scrubbing  and  the  other  things  that  go  with  creek-bathing 
we  run  back  to  the  house.  We  are  all  “diked  up”  and  waiting 
to  get  started.  After  the  usual  two  hours  spent  working  with 
the  car  we  set  out  for  heaven.  Heaven  because,  with  the 
farmer,  heaven  and  town  are  synonymous.  It  is  only  ten 
miles  to  our  destination,  and,  with  only  two  blow-outs  we 
get  there  in  about  an  hour  and  a half.  The  old  farmer,  our 
ehauffeur,  drives  up  to  a fire  hydrant,  commenting  all  the 
while  that  we  are  very  lucky  to  find  a place  so  close  to  the 
business  district  of  town,  or  words  to  that  effect.  A big 
grizzly  of  a policeman  walks  up  just  as  we  are  driving  up 
to  the  curb.  He  tells  our  employer  that  he  cannot  park  there. 
'The  farmer  then,  looking  very  dignified,  tells  him  that  he 
thinks  his  car  can  get  in  all  right.  After  a little  arguing, 
we  move  to  another  jilace.  Then,  after  talking  about  “craps,” 
the  depression,  the  drought  (there  is  always  one),  we  go  back 
home.  We  have  stayed  in  town  about  three  hours.  We  have 
talked  to  our  neighboring  farmers,  men  whom  we  could  have 
conversed  with  at  any  time  during  the  week.  We  bought  a 
})oke  of  candy  in  town.  Wiat  of  it?  We  could  have  bought 
all  the  candy  we  wanted  at  “Dick”  Shore’s  store,  about  a mile 
away.  Why  did  we  go  to  town  ? I don’t  know.  No  farmer 
can  tell  you  why  he  goes  to  town  every  Saturday,  but  he  goes. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  When  a farmer  stays  away 
from  town  on  Saturday,  you’d  better  look  out.  Something’s 
gone  wrong. 

“Wonder  whut  in  the  world  is  the  matter  over  at  Jim 
Bradley’s  ? Why,  you  know,  he  hain’t  been  to  town  in  nigh 
onto  three  Saturdays  now,”  said  a lu-ominent  old  farmer  of 
Deep  Creek  township,  as  he  littered  the  sidewalk  with  a chew 
of  tobacco  that  had  served  its  2)urpose. 

“Wal,  I beared, ” said  the  other  farmer,  “that  M’randy 
presented  him  with  twiiis  last  week  and  Jim’s  having  to  do 
the  cookin’.” 

“Wal,  I knowed,”  said  the  first  speaker,  “someth  in  was 
wrong,  or  he’d  a shore  been  here.” 


OLD  MAN  ASKEW’S  FACE 

(.Continued  from  page  3) 

Hut  he  couldn’t  run. 

How  would  It  feel  to  be  gobbled  up  by  the  house?  What 
kind  of  a voice  did  it  have?  What  would  it  sav  if  it  spoke? 

He  shook  him.self.  What  was  he  thinking  about?  Houses 
didn  t gobble  jicojile  up,  couldn’t  speak.  Whoever  heard  of 
a house ? 

He  laughed  aloud,  then  shuddered.  What  had  Ix-en  the 
mattei  with  that  laugh  ? So  flat,  not  reassuring  at  all  He 
mustn’t— he  wouldn’t  laugh  again.  A laugh  was  gmsslv 
out  of  jdace  here.  This  was  a jilace  of  frowns. 

He  stiffened— had  the  house  frowned  ? Had  the  appear- 
ance of  the  face  altered  to  an  unpleasant,  foreboding  look? 

Rad  creases  apjieared  between  the  eyes?  He  narrowed  his 
own  eyes. 

ifut  of  course  it  hadn’t  frowned.  What  had  happened  to 
iiiii . Whoever  heard  of  a house  frowning?  Nobodv  cer 
tainly.  ‘ ' 

He  lauglu-d,  shuddered  again.  He  shouldn’t  have  laughed 
—this  was  no  house  for  laughter.  'This  was  a house  for 
silence. 

His  noticing  the  silence  seemed  to  make  it  jiress  in  upon 
him.  Nothing  stirred,  everythng  was  silent.  No  wind  blew 
nothing  whisjierc-d  among  the  trw-s,  rustled  among  the  weeds^ 

'I  he  old  house  seemed  more  silent  than  the  rest  of  the  place 
Hut  it  was  an  eloquent  silence.  'The  stillness  of  the  place 
spoke  of  days  of  toil,  minutes  of  hajipy  leisure,  heartbreak 
and  joy. 

Joy?  He  didn’t  know.  Could  this  place  or  old  man 
Askew,  have  ever  seen  any  joy?  Hardly.  He  laughed. 

There,  he’s  laughed  again.  He  mustn’t  do  that  again 
Laughter  violated  the  silence  of  the  place.  He  would  not 
laugh  again.  'This  was  a jjlace  of  death. 

He  saw  for  the  first  time  the  tops  of  the  tombstones  which 
showed  above  the  weeds.  Yes,  a place  of  death  and  ghosts 

And  old  man  Askew  was  as  dead  as  the  rest  of  them that 

old  man  that  peejied  at  him  there  over  the  weeds.  That  old 
man 
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Damn  liim,  he  was  looking  at  him.  He  was  gazing  at  liim 
with  solemn,  accusing  eyes. 

But  old  man  Askew  was  dead.  Dickson  knew  he  was  dead. 
Hadn’t  he  killed  him  ? Hadn’t  he  felt  his  struggles,  felt  his 
heaving  breast,  heard  the  gurgling  and  gas2)ing  in  his  throat, 
as  he — he,  himself — pressed  his  fingers  around  his  throat? 
Hadn’t  he  felt  old  Askew  stiffen,  then  become  limp? 

Yes,  old  man  Askew  was  dead — as  dead  as  those  people 
kuricd  in  that  graveyard  there — dead  and  buried,  and  bc^in- 
uing  to  rot  by  now.  Why  that  was  what  they  had  arrested 
him  for — the  murder  of  old  man  Askew. 

Yet,  old  man  Askew  was  peeping  at  him  over  the  weeds. 
What  would  he  do?  Why  didn’t  he  speak?  He  had  Dickson 
— it  was  up  to  him  to  speak. 

Dickson  lauglied  hysterically.  Why  didn’t  tlie  fool  say 
something?  Wliat  was  the  matter  with  him? 

If  Askew  wouldn’t  speak,  Dickson  decided  desperately  that 
lie  would.  Somebody  had  to  say  something,  anything.  Maybe 
the  old  man  would  rejily — just  anything — it  didn’t  matter. 
“Why  don’t  you  sjieak  to  me?”  he  shouted, 
i^ilence.  Then  a ghost-like  voice,  “Speak  to  me.” 

“Me,  speak  to  you?  Mdiy  don’t  you  speak  to  me?” 

The  same  voice,  a little  louder  this  time,  “Speak  to  me.” 
Dickson  stood  jianting.  His  arms  hung  loosely  at  his 
sides.  Then  his  fear  for  and  anger  at  the  old  man  burst 
forth,  he  shouted,  “You  sjieak  to  me !” 

“ffjieak  to  me.” 

“fVhy  don’t  you  say  something  else?  You  see  me.” 

“You  see  me.” 

His  eyes  blazing,  his  body  cpiivering,  Dickson  screamed 
“Yes,  by  God,  I see  you 
see  you.” 

Dickson  staggeri'd  back.  It  was  true— the  old  man  did  see 
him.  And  he  had  sjioken  something  that  meant  something  — 
“1  see  you.” 

Dickson  turned  and  ran-  -ran  as  he  had  never  run  before. 

iir 

Dickson  staggered  out  into  the  road.  He  fell,  exhausteil. 

A car  stojijied,  a man  got  out,  bent  over  Dickson.  “'What’s 
tile  matter?”  he  asked,  sliaking  him.  The  fellow  lying  there 
‘lid  not  look  old  the  man  observed,  but  his  hair  was  gray — 
prematurely,  he  reckoned. 

Dickson’s  eyes  fluttered  open.  He  gripped  the  other’s  arms 
tightly,  stared  uji  at  him.  “A  house — old  man  Askew — ” he 
stammered.  “Old  man  Askew’s  face — it  sjioko  to  me.” 


THE  SILENT  MOTHER 

(Continued  from  paye  5) 

“We  can  try,”  said  the  boy. 

And  Horah,  in  a corner  of  the,  kitchen,  finished  jiiling 
cookies  on  a plate  and  came  and  set  it  between  them. 

Why,  j You’re  crying!”  cried  the  girl. 

iDid  why  might  1 not  be,  young  lady  ?”  she  sniffed.  “Aren’t 
yii  both  my  children?” 

You  bet,”  said  the  girl  and  the  boy  in  one  voice. 


A DEFENSE  OF  DAY-DREAMING 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

sible  feats  can  be  accomplished.  Love  affairs  can  be  begun 
and  finished  and  forgotten  within  the  hour.  To  be  a great 
artist  one  must  have  a very  vivid  imagination  and  must  bo 
nble  to  concentrate  easily.  Everything  else  comes  easily. 
Girls,  money,  everything  is  the  dreamer’s  for  the  thought. 

dhere  may  be  an  opposition  to  day-dreaming  by  college 
professors,  because  there  are  so  many  day-dream  artists  on 
early  afternoon  classes  and  some  few  on  early  morning  classes. 
J he  best  time  to  day-dream  is  when  one  has  nothing  to  do, 
broke  and  sober.  One  may  day-dream  the  day  away  and’ 
keep  out  of  mischief  or  any  evil  which  idleness  may  lead  to. 
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To  one  of  our  professors  there  came  recently  a signal 
honor.  Dr.  J.  Ilendren  Gorrell,  head  of  the  department  of 
IModern  Languages,  was  inducted  into  honorary  membership 
in  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  through  the  chapter  of  that 
society  at  Washington  and  Lee  University.  When  he  had 
separated  himself  from  the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  the 
ceremony,  the  venerable  “Sphinxtus”  is  said  to  have  ac- 
claimed, “Well,  by  Golly,  like  Monsieur  Jourdain  in  The 
Bourgeois  Genlilhommc,  now  I’m  a mamamouchi!” 


This  isn’t  our  magazine  alone, — it’s  yours,  too.  You  pay 
a buck  a year  to  get  it,  hut  if  it’s  full  of  psychology  answers 
or  Freshman  themes  or  Bible  notes,  you  won’t  get  much  kick 
out  of  it.  But  that  is  exactly  what  we’ll  be  forced  to  do 
unless  you  turn  in  some  copy.  The  fact  that  you’ve  never 
seen  any  of  your  stuff  in  print  makes  not  a whit  of  difference. 
We  want  this  magazine  to  be  representative  of  the  literary 
talent  and  humor  of  Wake  Forest  College  undergraduates 
but  unless  we  can  secure  a larger  number  of  contributors  we 


But  mamanwuchi  or  not,  wo  want  to  congratulate  Dr.  wu  .u.  ».cu,e  a larger  numoer  oi  contributors  we 

Goiiell  ujion  the  honor  which  has  come  to  him  from  an  Alnm  ‘it  n i i ■ 

Mater  grateful  for  tl.e  service  he  las  given  the  joua  “ ® ■'“I’™*'"'"®  «■'  J»il-  Drop  y„„r 

yesterday  and  today.  contributions,  both  literary  and  humorous,  into  the  box  lab- 

eled “The  Student”  in  the  lobby  of  Wingate  Hall,  and  we’ll 
® guarantee  you  our  fullest  and  fairest  consideration  of  your 

material. 


Please  and  for  Pete’s  sake,  you  would-be  writers,  hand 
111  some  cojiy  for  The  Student.  We  can’t  write  the  whole 
magazine  by  ourselves.  We  need  your  cooperation,  and  more 
particularly  your  contribution.  In  the  last  issue  we  sent 
out  a similar  S.  O.  S.,  and  as  a result  we  have  two  new  mem- 
bers on  the  literary  staff.  But  we  can’t  stop  at  two  recruits. 
Some  of  our  old  stand-bys  will  be  leaving  us  soon  for  other 
occupations,  and  when  that  happens  we’ll  either  have  to 
print  half  the  Freshman  English  themes  and  all  the  jokes 
in  the  Biblical  Ilecorder,  or  else  run  a half  dozen  pages  of 
the  psychology  examination  papers. 


The  Student,  ever  ready  to  present  something  new  and 
interesting,  has  in  this  issue  what  it  considers  a “find  ” In 
the  humor  section  will  be  found  a full  page  display  of  the 
talents  of  one  E.  Bruce  Thompson,  colored  janitor  of  Bost- 
wick  Hall. 

In  response  to  our  plea  for  contributions  Bruce,  with  a 
few  helpful  suggestions  from  the  Art  staff,  handed  us  this 
We,  in  turn,  present  it  to  you.  We  hope  you  like  it. 
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I BOOKS  I 


0.  Henry  Memorial  Award  Prize 
Stories  of  1931,  edited  by  Blaiiclie  Colton 
Williams.  (Doubleday,  Doran,  1931.) 

(Available  in  College  Library.) 

A INTortb  Carolinian,  Wilbur  Daniel 
Steele,  was  adjudged  winner  of  the  O. 
Ifenry  prize  for  1931.  His  j)rizc-winnor 
was  “CaJi’t  Cross  Jordan  by  Myself,”  a 
story  .showing  the  loyalty  of  an  old  Hegro 
.'Servant  to  bis  beloved  master,  even  after 
death. 

The  situation  is  tliis  : The  servant,  Sam, 
unknowingly  kills  bis  master.  A mob 
liangs  Sam.  The  master,  Legare,  or 
rather,  the  master’s  ghost,  wanders 
around,  and  finally  returns  to  the  South 
Carolina  homo. 

Sam,  Legare  fiiubs,  has  to  “haunt”  the 
tree  on  which  be  was  hanged.  Legare  and 
lie  bang  around  tlie  old  homestead,  doing 
their  job  of  “haunting.”  Sam  learns  he 
was  bis  master’s  killer,  asks  for  forgive- 
ness. In  characteristically  rough  but 
loving  language,  Legare  forgives  him. 

Sam  is  overjoyed,  for  he  can  now  “cross 
-Iordan,”  having  been  forgiven.  The  two 
go  to  the  riv('r,  but  Legare,  not  believing 
in  another  world,  refuses  to  cross.  Sam 
will  not  leave  his  master.  So  they  return 
home  and  continue  their  “haunting” 
about  the  place. 

The  story  pays  tribute  to  the  faitbful- 
iK'.ss  of  Hegro  servants,  and  shows  the 
author’s  keen  insight  into  the  lives  of 
Southerners,  both  black  and  white. 

“One  Head  Well  Done,”  by  John  D. 
Swain,  was  a close  second  in  the  decisions 
of  the  judges.  'I'be  story  is  one  of  a re- 
turned missionary  who,  like  Legare  in 
Steele’s  story,  has  his  faithful  servant. 
It  would  be  ditlicult  for  me  to  decide 
vv'liicb  of  the  two  stories  is  the  better,  for 
botli  are  excellent  and  enjoyable  works. 

l\Iary  Hastings  Bradley’s  story,  “The 
hive  Alinuto  Girl,”  was  third. 

The  special  iirize  for  tho  best  short- 
short  story  went  to  Oliver  La  Farge  for 
“Haunted  Ground.”  Alary  Ellen  Chase’s 
story,  “Salesmanship,”  was  regarded  by 
the  judges  as  near  La  Farge’s  story  in 
rank. 


Ihe  stories  included  in  this  volume  are, 
I think,  on  the  whole,  better  than  those 
of  any  previous  year.  They  are  all  worth 
wliile  and  entertaining  reading.  One 
might  call  them  the  “cream  of  the  crop” 
of  short  stories  of  1931. 

Besides  the  jirize  winners,  the  follow- 
ing stories  are  included  (listed  in  alpha- 
betical order  by  authors,  without  regard 
to  their  relative  merits)  : 

“Leaf  Unfolding,”  by  Griffith  Beems; 
“Good  AVednesday,”  by  Katherine  Brush; 
“Salesmanship,”  by  Alary  Ellen  Chase; 
“The  False  Talisman,”  by  Charles  Cald- 
well Dobie;  “Thrift,”  by  AAhlliam  Faulk- 
ner; “Forrester,”  by  Cyril  Hume;  “Pro- 
fessional Aid,”  by  Alfred  F.  Loomis; 
“Airs.  Sehwellenbach’s  Receptions,”  bv 
Alarie  Lubrs;  “Fifteen  From  Company 
K,”  by  AA  illiam  Afareh ; “AAhngs  for 
Janie,”  by  Laverne  Rice;  “Useless,”  by 
Florence  Ryer.son  and  Colin  Clements; 
“Coek-a-Doodle-Done,”  by  Edgar  Ahilen- 
tine  Smith ; “Cider  of  Xormandy,”  by 
Booth  Tarkington;  and  “Chimney  City,” 
by  Crichton  Alston  Thorne. 

Hoke  Xokuis. 

The  Jn-sidc  Story  of  the  Harding  Trag- 
edy, by  Harry  Al.  Daugherty  and  TTiomas 
Dixon.  (The  Cliurchill  Company,  1932.) 

(Available  in  Aliss  Holding’s  Circulat- 
ing Library.) 

For  a long  time,  we  have  been  hearing 
strange,  black  stories  about  Harding. 
Xan  Britton  charged  in  a book  called 
The  President’s  Daughter  that  he  was 
the  father  of  her  daughter. 

Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  in  his  novel 
Revelry,  picture<l  Harding  and  his  asso- 
ciates, in  tliinly-veiled  characters,  as 
gambler.s,  crooks,  blackmailers,  and  fraud- 
ulent liars. 

Gaston  P.  Aleans’s  story  in  TJie  Strange 
Death  of  President  Harding,  said  in  ef- 
fect that  Airs.  Harding  poisoned  her  hus- 
band. 

All  these  assertions  are  vigorously  de- 
nied in  The  Inside  Story  of  the  Harding 
'Tragedy,  by  Daugherty,  Attorney-General 
from  1921  through  1921,  and  Thomas 


Dixon,  a AVake  Forest  graduate  and  fa- 
mous author. 

The  story  of  Harding’s  political  life  is 
told  simjily  and  in  a straightforward 
manner.  The  authors  apparently  leave 
nothing  unexamined  in  their  attempts  to 
repudiate  tho  slanderous  attacks  upon  the 
reputations  of  Harding  and  his  family. 

Throughout  the  book,  there  are  digres- 
sions from  the  narrative,  explaining  that 
Harding  could  never  have  been  guilty  of 
what  his  attackers  accused  him.  The  ac- 
cusations of  Adams,  Aleans,  and  Miss 
Britton  are  taken  up  singly  and  collec- 
tively and  disproved. 

It  is  true  that  Daugherty  perhaps  was 
over-zealous  in  his  attempts  to  scrape  off 
the  muck  and  slime  which  have  been 
dung  ujion  Harding’s  reputation.  Daugh- 
erty probably  did  over-assert  the  good 
ipialities  of  Lfarding’s  nature. 

But  I read  with  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion tho  book  on  tliis  subject.  I am  glad 
that  someone  had  the  courage  to  defend 
the  memory  of  an  ex-President  who  has 
been  shamelessly  slandered. 

Thomas  Dixon,  Daugherty’s  collabora- 
tor in  tile  book,  was  born  at  Shelby,  X.  C. 
in  18(14,  and  graduated  at  AAhike  Forest 
in  JSS3.  He  served  in  tjic  Xorth  Caro- 
lina Legislature  during  1885  and  188(1, 
resigning  to  enter  the  ministry.  He  soon’ 
left  the  pulpit  for  the  lecture  platform 
and  for  the  work  of  a novelist  and  drama- 
tist. 

He  is  the  author  of  The  Leopard’s  Spots 
(1902)  ; The  One  Woman  (1903) ; The 
(Aansnian  (1905),  from  which  the  famous 
pliotoplay,  I he  Birth  of  a Natiorv,  was 
taken;  'The  Life  Worth  Living  (1905); 
The  Traitor  (1907);  Comrades  (1909); 

I he  Loot  of  Evil  ( 1911)  ; 'The  Sins  of  the 
hather  (1912);  'The  Southerner  (1913); 
'The  Victim:  .1  Romance  of  the  Read 
Jefferson  Davis  (1914)  ; Fall  of  a Nation 
(191(1);  'The  M'ay  of  a Man  (1918);  A 
Man  of  the  People  (1920) ; The  Man  in 
Gray  (1921);  'The  Black  Hood  (1924); 
and  'The  Love  Complex  (1925). 

He  played  tho  leading  role  in  his  play, 
'The  Shis  of  the  Father,  which  was  pro- 
duced in  1911  and  1912. 


Hoke  Xobeis. 
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How  about  the  circus  fire  eater  on  a 
vacation  wiio  got  heartburn  from  eating 
liot  (logs  ? 

— s — 

Siiooners  are  not  molested  in  Lovers 
lane  at  Joliet,  ill.  But  since  a score  of 
couples  have  been  held  up  the  cops  bring 
in  anyone  found  there  without  a girl. 
Maybe  fhey’ll  tiy  that  here  during  the 
summer  school  session. 

— s — 

Will  liogers  says  a frozen  asset  is  just 
a hunker’s  mistake. 


Fashion  note — There  will  he  little 
change  in  trousers  jiockets  this  sjiring. 

— s — 

A fool  and  his  money  are  soon  married. 

— s — 

One  college  professor,  peeved  at  the 
noise  in  his  class,  abruptly  left  the  room. 
Just  another  way  to  break  men’s  hearts. 


Aimee  IVIerherson  says  a husband  is 
like  an  egg.  If  you  keep  him  in  hot  water 
too  long  he  becomes  hard-boiled. 

— s — 

How  would  it  do  to  adopt  for  student 
(dections  platforms  which  have  never  been 
used — say  tho.se  of  IhdO! 

— s — 

K'orthwestern  University  has  opened  a 
course  in  love-making.  How  why  can’t 
we  register  for  something  sensible  like 
that  and  get  credit  for  our  extra-curricula 
activities '{ 


One  of  practice  teachers  here  tells  us 
of  the  youngster  in  his  class  who,  when 
a.sked  to  describe  an  adult,  wrote : 

A adult  is  a man  who  has  stojiped 
growing  at  both  ends  and  has  started  grow- 
ing in  the  middle.” 


— s — 

When  a black  cat  crosses  the  path  of 
a motorist,  it’s  a lucky  cat. 

Add  to  needed  inventions — a key  that 
will  find  the  keyhole  so  that  we  won’t 
have  to  stand  in  the  front  hall  and  cuckoo 
0 times  at  2 o’clock. 

— s — 

Pity  the  poor  papa  who  has  the  job 
of  convincing  the  kids  that  Santa  Claus 
comes  through  the  radiator. 


ifave  you  heard  of  the  absent-minded 
professor  who  forgot  to  flunk,  any  one? 
Well,  he  wasn’t  a Wake  Forest  prof. 

— s — 

^Feminine  Frosh  at  Queens  College, 
Kingston,  Ontario,  must  wear  men’s  black 
lerby  hats  with  green  bands;  men’s  white 
stiff  collars  with  green  ties  and  must  carrv 
their  books  in  fruit  baskets  with  their 
names  printed  on  the  outside. 

— s — 

^ D(in  Myers:  I’m  thinking  of  going  to 
b lorida  for  the  Easter  holidays. 

lions  Mictiin : I hat  will  cost  you  a 
lot,  won’t  it? 

Don:  Am,  only  a little  grey  matter. 
Victim  : Even  so,  can  you  spare  it  ? 

— s — 

“Motor  accidents  exceed  train  accidents 
ten  to  one,”  say  statistics.  Maybe  that’s 
because  the  engineer  isn’t  given  to  hutt- 
ing the  fireman. 

— s — 

Practice  Teacher  Harold  Deaton  : Mliat 
is  the  Order  of  the  Bath? 

Am  answer. 

Harold:  Come  now,  some  of  you  must 
know  what  the  Order  of  the  Bath  is. 

Pupil : Well  at  our  house  it’s  pa  first 
then  ma,  then  us  kids,  and  then  the  hired 
girl. 

And  then  there  was  the  co-ed 
thought  that  LXXX  meant  love 
kisses. 

These  college  men  are  very  slow, 

'J’hey  seem  to  take  their  ease; 

For  even  when  they  graduate. 

They  do  it  by  degrees. 

— s — 

dashing  and  debonair  Mr. 

I’Vll  in  love  with  a maid  and  Kr. 

But  his  ardor  too  great 
I’lirned  love  into  hate. 

For  it  raised  a most  huge  fever  Blr. 

— s — 

FOR  MEA’^  OXLY 

There’s  nothing  a girl  would  like  to  find 
out 

Better  than  that  which  she  ought  not 
to  know; 

And  we  bet  she’ll  find  it  out  somehow 
If  given  a shade  of  a show. 

— s — 

•piwil  .ion  uo  puujs  0}  paq  oqs  jj 
‘.woiiomos  }i  p^oqs  .uoyjj  ^ u 

pt!jj  .fpim.!!!!  s^oifs  (i)  mood  siij) 
spuiiiifuop  o;  sMUiiop  joq  o;  Suiijiai  oj^o^ 
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AXIOMS 


- Positive  truths 


/ohnrty  Bl^c  K born:  5 a Sk^eet  a>>d 

C lea  K His  Melodies  Ki>i  ps  lo  to 

t/ficLY  ^ 


T^eel  ' rich  Mdkes  theJ/Vorld  })lusli 
Whett  he  picks  Op  his  "paint  cind  hrush. 


Dt.  Mackey;  Claims  great  Royalty 
And  ranns  high  in  Society 


Dune  lMi  tson;5o>k^e s^f  rvil)  hai'ssa  Class 

Hof  nnyt >yi^!  ne ve ryniss  a pJAss 


Coaches  Mlder  «-  ^aill’an  krho-je^^^  afley- 
fioYi.  dre  aces  j)  fa)}  I have  Ynen  Lioned^ 

/ho-t^psosn. 


/7nd  haire'no  fear  in  ^iihey  fa)) 

as  Ion  gas  fhey  hare  Zeno  Wall 

Zayt/fOT.  t^osTfv / c^fcrfaYT 
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I didn’t  Tcnoio  she  was  married,  hut  my 
motto  is  “Be  Prepared.’’ 


Will  swear ! 
Beware ! 
Too  far 
You  are 


Whoever  reads  this  verse 
So,  conscientious  one, 

And  if,  perchance,  you  read 
You’ll  find  out  what  a fool 
Still  reading!  Still  must  you 

Persist 

d’hough  I have  warned  you  of 

Your  risk? 

loo  late!  You’ve  thrown  away 

Your  time. 

Yow  hear  the  2)urpose  of 

My  rhyme: 

Since  in  your  brain  it  finds 

A place, 

’T  was  written  just  to  fill 

tip  space! 

— s — 

hdo  was  fond  of  Ebenezer ; 

Eh  for  short  she  called  her  beau. 

1 alk  of  tides  of  love.  Great  Caesar ! 

You  should  see  them,  “Eb”  and  Elo! 

— s — 

A hungry  typhoid  convalescent  de- 
manded something  to  eat.  The  nurse 
brought  him  a si)oonful  of  soup.  “Yow” 
he  said  fretfully,  “I  want  something  to 
read,  firing  me  a postage  stamp.” 


Mention  the 

STUDENT 

when  you  deal  with 

WifiTiNG-IIouTojv  Company 
Central  Servic’e  Station 
Stein’s 

IIuneycijtt’s  London  Shop 
Empire  Billiard  Parlor 
Hoti;l  Carolina 
McLeod  & Watson  Company 
( C igaret te  A dv er Users ) 

Edwards  & Broughton  Company 

their  ads  enable  us  to 

PRINT  THIS  MAGAZINE 


She  was  young,  and  very  fair.  Like- 
wise she  was  bashful,  and  she  lisped. 
Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  gallant  gen- 
tleman though  he  was,  Mr.  Dubose  leaned 
nearer  and  inquired  which  she  preferred, 
a kiss  or  an  embrace. 

Oh,  Mithter  Duboth!”  exclaimed  the 
innocent  maiden. 

Which  he  did. 

— s — 

“My  dear,  these  are  excellent  cigars 
blit  they’re  awfully  strong.” 

Strongest  I could  find, 
hey  won  t break  so  easily  in  your  pocket.” 

— s 

Taxi  driver  (accusing  his  car)  : mat 
a clutch ! 

_ Voice  from  rear  seat:  What  business 
is  it  of  yours? 

— s — 


Tad:  My  feet  burn  like  the  dickens. 
Do  you  think  a mustard  bath  would  help  ? 

Pal : Sure  thing ! There’s  nothing 
quite  so  good  as  mustard  for  hot  dogs. 

— s — 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Jones:  Wliat  makes  voii 
so  uneasy  tonight,  dear?  Is  your  con- 
science troubling  you  ? 

Prof.  IL  B.  J.;  Yo,  it’s  my  winter 
underwear, 

— s — 

w.  J.  Pittman:  Say,  Willis,  did  voii 
now  that  Lumpkin  burned  a hole  in 'his 
pants  ? 

Willis:  Did  he  carry  insurance? 
Pittman:  Yo!  His  coat  tail  covered 
the  loss. 

— s — 

Pather:  Elizabeth,  when  Pete  brings 
you  home  at  night,  I wish  you  would  sav 
“Goodnight”  at  once. 

Elizabeth:  Dad,  I’m  sure  we  arc  al- 
ways very  quiet  about  it. 

Pather:  Yes,  but  the  silence  is  what 
I object  to. 

— s — 

Old  Maid : Oh ! I hear  a burglar. 
Another  Meredith  Alumnae:  Oniel- 
get  the  gun.  ’ 

Pirst  Old  Maid:  Gun  heck!  Get  the 
new  silk  dressing  gown. 

— s • — 

Barber:  Your  hair  is  getting  rather 
thin  on  top,  sir.  Have  you  tried  our  new 
tonic  for  the  scalp  ? 

Hugh  Edwards : Yo,  it  isn’t  that. 

— s — 

Student  Editor : Smith,  this  free  ver.«c 
of  yoiir’s  is  excellent,  though  it  is  rather 
deep. 

Leonidas  Smith:  Pree  verse?  That 
ain’t  free  verse,  that’s  a chess  problem. 


mg 

one. 


An  goil ; I think  those  one-piece  bath- 
suits  arc  immodest.  I wouldn’t  wear 


Bitto  : I haven’t  a pretty  figure,  either. 


Tailor  at  Ilardwicke’s:  Do  you  know 
what  men  will  wear  this  sju'iiig? 

One  Who  Knew : Yeah— the  .same  suits 
tliey  bought  in  1928. 

— s — 

I hero  was  a Preshman  named  Ihiul, 
Yho  went  to  a Senior  ball. 

But  during  the  dance 
He  fractured  his  pants. 

And  had  to  go  home  in  a shawl. 


And  where  would  we  he  vnthout 
(lolden  Thumh’’f 
Bight  rcliere  we  started  from. 


“Ye 
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One  of  our  week  ending  freshmen  returns  from  a social  function 
over  to  the  Capital. 


T\'^ooclman,  spare  that  tree! 


Ito,  Hortense,  that  boy  wearing  the 
eyeshade  to  class  isn’t  studious.  That 
gives  him  a chance  to  sleep. 

Hoke  Horris:  And  when  I kissed  her 
I smelled  tobacco. 

Another  Bum : Do  you  object  to  a 
Avoman  who  smokes? 

Hoke:  Ho,  blit  you  see,  she  doesn’t 
smoke. 

— s — 

“Is  Benton  a free  thinker?” 

“Ho,  he’s  married.” 

— s — 

The  Woman  in  the  Case:  Do  you  al- 
Avays  think  of  me? 

Joe  (Call  me  “Groggy”)  Garrett:  Ho, 
not  always,  but  whenever  I think  of  any- 
thing I think  of  you. 

— s ■ — 

Fleming  Fuller:  Yeah,  she’s  one  of 
these  bathing  girls — she  don’t  care  a 
wrap. 

Hugh  Stroup  in  Old  Gold  and  Black 
Office : You  have  put  two  “p’s”  in  “apart- 
ment.” Scratch  out  one  of  them. 

Dan  Bryan  : Which  one  ? 

Editor  Price:  We  can’t  publish  that 
poem.  It  isn’t  poetry  at  all — it’s  just  an 
escape  of  gas. 

Poet:  I see.  Something  Avrong  AAath 
the  meter. 

— s — 

Ed  Fox:  A kiss  is  a language  of  love. 

The  Girl:  Why  don’t  you  say  some- 
thing? 

— s — 

“Would  you  scream  if  I kissed  you,  lit- 
tle girl?” 

“Little  girls  should  he  seen  and  not 
heard.” 

— s — 

She  : I adore  caviar,  don’t  you  ? 

“Pal”  Wilder : I never  heard  him,  ex- 
cept on  the  radio. 


High  Compression  with  Ethyl. 


She : He  is  so  romantic.  Whenever 
lie  speaks  to  me  he  ahA'avs  calls  me  “Fair 
Lady.” 

Jealous:  That  isn’t  romance:  that’s 
lorce  of  habit.  He  used  to  be  a street-car 
conductor. 

— s — 

Golfing  Professor:  Tliat’s  a rotten 
V ore.  I’ve  neA-er  played  so  badly  before. 

Other  Loafer : Oh,  so  you  have  played 
before  ? 

— s — 

Her:  I can’t  po.ssihly  go  to  that  dance 
with  you.  I liaA'cn’t  a thing  to  Avear. 

Him : That’s  all  right.  I haA-e  a closed 
ear. 

— ^ s ■ — 

Sym2Aathetic  Friend:  So  you  can’t 
understand  Avhy  your  hoy  flunked  in  all 
the  foreign  languages? 

Pathetic  Father:  Ho,  I can't  figure  it 
out.  He  iiickcd  uji  the  college  yells  in 
no  time. 

— s — 

Old  .\lexandcr  aaos  a son  of  a gun, 

He  liked  his  AA'omen  and  he  lik(><l  his  fun. 
He  drank  strong  liipior,  and  he  drank  it 

straight 

.Vnd  so  he  Avas  called  “Alexander  the 

Great.” 


Touch  not  a single  hough! 

In  summer  school  it  sheltered  me. 
And  I’ll  iirotect  it  noAV.” 

— s 

Of  course  flies  fly  blindly  about  in  win- 
ter time!  They  leave  their  sjAec’s  behind 
in  the  fall.  » 

Dr.  Pearson:  Why  did  America  lose 
so  much  time  in  entering  the  war,  Mr. 
Deaton  ? 

Our  Harold : Hot  jn-epared,  sir. 

Dr.  Pearson : Exactly ! 

— s — 

Summer  School  Dame:  I think  Ave’d 
better  be  going.  I just  felt  a raindrop. 

The  Gentleman:  Aav,  that  ain’t  rain. 
\V  e’re  sitting  under  a weeping  willoAv. 

— s — 

Dr.  Isbell : Give  me  a definition  of  salt. 

Frosh  Baghy : It’s  the  stuff  that  makes 
potatoes  taste  had  Avhen  you  eat  them  and 
don’t  put  any  in. 

— ^ s — 

“Well,  how  is  your  son  getting  along 
with  his  studies  to  be  a doctor?” 

“Just  fine.  Ho  can  already  cure  small 
children.” 
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SMART  STYLES  for  COLLEGE  MEN 

AT 

HUNEYCUTT’S  LONDON  SHOP 

(Corner  Hargett  and  Salisbury  Sts.) 
Authorized  Agents  for  Stetson  D Clothes 
NEW  SLEEVELESS  SWEATERS  JUST  IN 

Watch  for  Display  by  Our  Representative 
at 

HARDWICKE’S  PHARMACY 


^niMimtiitiiiiiiitnmiiritiitiititiiiiitiiimitrimiiiiuiiitiiii 


iiiiiitiiiiitimiiiimiitiitinitiiiiitiiiiiiiKiiMiiifiiiiMiii 


EMPIRE  BILLIARD  PARLOR  i 

I 313(4  Fayetteville  Street  1 

I Opposite  Post  Office  I 

j RALEIGH,  N.  C.  f 

I Clean,  Wholesome  Recreation  | 
All  New  Equipment 

I M.  N.  Moseley  | 

^ 

“Sw  hero,  Magimiis,  this  man  riglit  next  to 
you  IS  doing  twice  the  work  tliat  yon  are,  the 
toreman  conijihiined. 

“That’s  wliat  I’ve  been  a’  tollin’  liini  for  the 

dmtn  ’’°'”'’ 


An  irishman  road  an  advertisement  of  a music 
committoG  for  a musician  for  a festival.  He 
wrote  to  the  committee:  “T  noticed  your  adver- 
tisement for  an  organist  and  music  teacher,  either 
lady  or  g-entleman.  Having  been  both  for  many 
years  i otter  you  my  services.” 


Voodrow  I’eterson  and  Stuart  Sechriest,  on 
liieir  first  visit  to  the  city,  took  a room  in  a small 
hotel.  They  went  to  sleo])  and  Sechriest  awoke 
in  the  dark  to  hear  Peterson  calling  to  him  from 
the  windows  in  awed  tones.  “Come  here  ouick 
you  dumb-bell.”  ’ 

“It  ain’t  morning  yet  T’ete;  what’s  the  matter 
with  you  ?” 

I’ete  was  gazing  in  astounded  fascination  at  a 
lugc  fire  truck  emitting  sjiarks  as  it  went  careen- 
ing down  the  dark  streets. 

Hurry  up  Sechriest  they’re  moving  hell,  and 
installments  is  gone  already.” 

— s — 

“yid  how  much  of  that  stack  of  hay  did  vou 
steal,  Patrick?”  the  priest  asked  at  confessional. 

I might  just  as  well  confess  to  the  whole  stack 
yer  riv’verence;  I’m  going  after  the  rest  of  it 
tonight.” 

“Mabel,  did  1 see  you  kissing  that  policeman 
in^the  kitchen?  I’m  amazed  at  you.” 

Well,  mum,  it’s  against  the  law  to  resist  an 
othcer.” 

^ Mose,  why  in  the  world  do  you  drink  so  much  ?” 
Well  It’s  this  way,  yer  Honor.  I eat  onions 
to  kill  the  smell  of  the  whiskey  and  think  I have 

to  (Irink  more  whiskey  to  kill  the  smell  of  the 
onions.” 


hotel  CAROLINA 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Stands  ready  to  serve  you  at  all  times 

Assuring  yon  of  our  appreciation  of  the  many 
opportunities  we  have  had  of  serving  vou 

O O 

Special  Facilities  and  Attention  to 
College  Banquets  and  Dances 


Miere  is  the  famous  remark  of  a certain  lover, 
s a great  comfort  to  be  alone  esjiecially  when 
your  sweetheart  is  with  you.” 


“Do  you  know  the  difi'ercnce  between  a base- 
ball game  and  a J’rotestant  Sunday  School,”  Casey 
asked  a Protestant. 

“You  tell  me.” 

“y  a Protestant  Sunday  School  they  sing  ‘Stand 
up  tor  Jesus,’  and  at  a baseball  game  they  holler 
Sit  Down  for  Christ’s  sake’.” 


I 

BACK  TO  PRICES  OF  16 
YEARS  AGO 

HART  SCHAFFNER  & MARX  SUITS 

I $25-00  I 

I TUXEDOS  $30.00  I 

McLEOD  & WATSON  CO. 


’‘'"""I'l'i'HHiiiiiiiiimiUMiiiinimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiii, 
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That 


o 
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The  Student,  The  Old  Qold  and 
Black,  and  The  Howler  from 
Wake  Forest  — as  well  as 
The  Wataugan,  The  Technician, 
and  Agriculturist  from  State  — 
The  Acorn  and  The  Twig  from 
Meredith — are  printed  by  us — 
must  be  an  indication  of  our 
ability  and  desire  to  render 
service. 


ooooo 
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Edwards  6 Broughton  Company 

107-109  W.  Hargett  St.  210-214  S.  Salisbury  St. 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


There  Turkish  tobacco 
comes  from 


-.‘ts  all  go  to  Turk 


In  every  important  tohacco-growing 
center  of  Turkey,  Chesterfield  has 
its  own  tobacco  buyers. 


Eastward  ho!  Four  thousand  miles  nearer  the  rising  sun — let’s  go! 
To  the  land  of  mosques  and  minarets.  Let’s  see  this  strange,  strange 
country.  Let’s  see  the  land  where  the  tobacco*  grows  in  small  leaves 
on  slender  stalks  — to  be  tenderly  picked,  leaf  by  leaf,  hung  in  long 
fragrant  strings,  shelter-dried  and  blanket-cured.  Precious  stuff! 

Let  s taste  that  delicate  aromatic  flavor — that  subtle  difference 
that  makes  a cigarette! 


XANTHI 


• CAVALIA  • SMYRNA  • SAMSOUN 

famous  Turkish  Tobaccos 


♦Turkish  tobacco  is  to  cigarettes  what 
seasoning  is  to  food  — the  "spice,"  the 
"sauce.” 

You  can  taste  the  Turkish  in  Chester- 
field— there’s  enough  of  it,  that’s  why. 
Four  famous  kinds  of  Turkish  leaf— 
Xanthi,  Cavalla,  Smyrna,  Samsoun — go 


into  the  smooth,  "spicy”  Chesterfield 
blend.  Just  one  more  reason  for  Chest- 
erfield’s better  taste.  Tobaccos  from  far 
and  near,  the  best  of  their  several  kinds 
— and  the  right  kinds. 

That’s  why  Chesterfields  are  GOOD 
— they’ve  got  to  be  and  they  are. 


Wrapped  in  No.  300  DuPont 
Moisture-Proof  Cellophane. . . 
the  Best  Made 


Music  that  Satisfies 
Every  night  [except  Sunday),  1 0:30 
Eastern  Time,  Columbia  Coast- 
to-Coast  Network. 


Finest  Turkish  and  Domestic  Tobaccos  Blended  and  Cross  - Blende  d 
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They’re  clieking  with  mil- 
lions . . . You  see  more 
Chesterfields  smoked 
every  day... Here’s  why... 

They’re  milder.  They  contain  the 
mildest  tobaccos  that  money  can 
buy. 

They  taste  better.  Rich  aroma  of 
Turkish  tobacco  and  mellow  sweet- 
ness of  Domestic. 

They’re  pure.  Everything  that 
goes  into  them  is  tested  by  expert 
chemists. 

They  satisfy.  You  break  open  a 
clean,  tight- sealed  package.  You 
light  up  a well-filled  cigarette.  They 
Satisfy!  All  you  could  ask  for. 

Hear  the  Chesterfield  Radio  Program. 

Every  night  except  Sunday.  Columbia 

network.  See  local  newspaper  for  time. 
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Vh&ltte 

SnoD#ror  M«n  ■ 
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A Complete  Assort- 
ment of  New  Spring 
Suits  for  Young 
Men  at 

$12.50 

Imported 
N on- Shrinkable 
Linen  Suits 

$8.75 


THE  VOGUE,  Raleigh 


It  was  ill  tlie  subway  during  the  rush 
liour.  Tile  little  man  stuldeiily  thought 
of  pickpockets.  Thrusting  his  hand  into 
his  pocket  he  found  another  hand  there 
ahead  of  him. 

“Get  out,  yon  thief.” 

“Get  out,  yourself,”  said  the  other. 

“Say,”  interrupted  a third.  “If  yon 
two  guys  will  get  your  hands  out  of  my 
pocket  I’ll  get  off  here.” — Bison. 

They  say  the  elephant  never  forgets.  It 
would  make  a good  plnmher’s  assistant. 


WILSON’S  COFFEE  SHOP 

Raleigh 

HEADQUARTERS  EOR 
WAKE  EOREST  STUDENTS 

Fifteen  College  Boys  and  Girls 
Work  With  Us 


SPECIAL 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  RATES 


Room  and  Board,  per  week $5.00 

Board  4.00 

Room  1 .00 


To  our  many  friends  who  were  with  us 
last  summer  we  extend  a hearty  wel- 
come to  return,  and  we  cordially  invite 
new  students  to  live  with  us. 

Quality  Foods  : Hot  and  Cold  Water 
Janitorial  Service 

WAKE  FOREST  HOTEL 

ONE  BLOCK  FROM  CAMPUS 


THERE’S  PIEBALD 

Jack’s  tired  of  her  as  a brunette  and 
now  he’s  tired  of  her  as  a blonde.” 

“Poor  Helen  ! And  I suppose  she  doesn’t 
know  which  way  to  turn  next.” 

— s — 

Delta ; Hey  frosh,  don’t  spit  on  the  floor ! 

Sig:  hat’s  the  matter,  floor  leak? — Sliowme. 

— s — 

“Oh,  Captain,  I’m  seasick  ! What  shall 
I do?” 

Aladani,  it  isn’t  necessary  for  me  to 
tell  you.  When  the  time  comes  for  you  to 
do  it,  you’ll  do  it.” 


THE  STUDENT 


Is  your  magazine! 
You  pay  for  it! 

Write  for  it! 
Draw  for  it! 
PULL  FOR  IT! 
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ON  GOING  TO  THE  DENTIST 

By  Wm.  K.  Diehl 

Onk  is  usually  met  at  the  door  of  the  dentist’s  office  by  a 
white  uniformed  nurse.  It  is  her  duty  to  make  appointments 
and  her  pleasure  to  inform  patients  that  they  are  next.  As 
long  as  the  young  lady’s  eyes  remain  on  some  other  poor 
unfortunate,  one  finds  her  voice  to  he  sweet,  her  uniform  to 
be  spotless,  and  her  form  to  be  dainty.  Every  one  in  the 
room,  with  just  one  exception,  would  instantly  agree  that  the 
single  word  which  she  utters  has  almost  a musical  sound. 

Eut  what  does  the  unfortunate  one  think?  Does  he  too 
see  the  pretty  face  and  the  immaculate  uniform?  Does  he 
hear  any  semblance  to  music  in  the  voice  which  politely  in- 
forms him  he  is  next  ? On  the  contrary— the  spotless  uniform 
has  changed  into  the  garb  of  a sorceress.  The  pretty  face  and 
dainty  form  have  lost  all  likeness  to  the  comely  nurse.  And 
the  voice  how  it  has  changed.  It  is  no  longer  inviting  and 
musical.  There  is  something  almost  sinister  in  that  once 
charming  word. 

lie  looks  around  him  to  find  not  a single  ray  of  sympathy 
in  a group  of  smiling  faces.  Then  with  faltering  footsteps 
he  slowly  tieads  the  distance  between  his  chair  and  the  white 
door.  Halfway  across  the  room  he  glances  at  his  goal.  The 
once  white  door  is  now  an  arch  of  fire  which  makes  a frame 
for  the  evil  form  that  beckons  him  on.  At  the  door  he  pauses 
to  take  one  last  look  at  the  old  world.  In  the  brief  space  of 
a second  all  his  sins  flash  before  him.  Then  he  is  brought 
back  to  life  as  the  figure  at  his  elbow  stirs.  He  turns  his 
back  on  the  world  outside  and  is  met  by  an  undescribable  odor 
as  he  steps  over  the  threshold  and  is  at  last  in  the  torture 
chamber. 

In  the  center  of  the  room  stands  the  chair,  with  open  arms, 
ready  to  receive  its  victim.  Meekly  the  victim  takes  his  place 
and  before  he  can  explain  what  must  be  done  a cork  is  rudely 
thrust  between  his  aching  teeth.  A form  which  he  recognizes 
to  be  that  of  the  nurse  comes  slowly  forward.  The  look  she 
has  in  her  eye  is  that  of  a sleek  cat  as  it  watches  a mouse,  and 
after  one  weak  attempt  at  resistance  the  victim  submits  to 
the  inevitable. 

He  glances  toward  the  ceiling  to  see  it  sjiring  from  its  sup- 
2101  ting  walls  and  slowly  float  off  into  S2)ace.  AText  the  walls 
lecede  until  they  can  no  longer  be  seen.  Then  he  sees  a 
shapele.ss  form  approaching  from  nowhere.  Closer  and  closer 
it  conies  until  with  ti  shudder  he  clainjis  his  eyelids  together 
until  they  hurt. 

His  eyes  slowly  02ien  again.  He  has  been  asleep  for 
decades.  Aleehanically  his  hand  goes  to  his  chin.  Ho,  he 
does  not  need  a shave.  A voice,  a familiar  voice,  a musical 
voice — the  single  word  comes  through  the  still  air,  “Hext.” 
AVith  a gasj)  he  realizes  that  he  has  heen  to  the  dentist. 

— s — 

The  youngest  member  of  the  family  had 
been  listening  to  the  radio.  When  she  said 
her  prayers  she  ended  thus,  “At  this  same 
time  tomorrow  there  will  bo  another  jiro- 
gram  sponsored  by  this  company.” 


I AM  CONDEMNED  TO  DIE 

By  Morris  Levine 

Cjextlemen  of  the  jury,  have  you  agreed  on  a verdict?” 

“We  have.  We  find  the  defendant  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree.” 

‘Prisoner  at  the  bar,  have  you  any  cause  or  reasons  to 
advance  to  show  why  the  judgment  of  death  should  not  be 
pronounced  against  you,  according  to  law?” 

“I  am  innocent .” 

I stirred  nervously,  rose  to  my  feet  and  commenced  to 
jiace  the  narrow  confines  of  my  cell.  My  trial  had  just 
been  completed  and  I could  jilainly  visualize  the  crowded 
courtroom.  The  words  of  the  jurors,  the  judge,  and  my 
own  feeble  re2ilies  still  murmured  in  my  ears. 

I remembered  with  a sense  of  shame,  that  the  2>i’osecuting 
attorney  had  referred  to  me  as  “a  fiend  in  human  form,  a 
demon  incarnate.”  I heard  again  the  2iassionate,  but  futile, 
jilea  for  acquittal  which  my  own  attorney  had  made. 

The  following  day  I was  hurried  off  to  the  state  25eni- 
tentiary.  Here  I was  given  a convict  haircut,  a number, 
outfitted  with  a suit  of  prison  clothes,  and  then  hustled  off 
to  a cell. 

The  fateful  day  arrived  all  too  quickly.  At  once  25rep- 
arations  for  my  execution  commenced.  I was  hustled  into 
a shower  bath,  then,  after  being  shaved  by  a prison  barber, 

I was  given  a jiair  of  black  trousers.  A white  shirt,  open 
at  the  throat,  clean  socks,  and  a pair  of  shoes  completed 
my  a2)parel. 

Shortly  after  I had  my  sup2ier  the  warden  came  to  see 
me.  He  unlocked  the  cell  door  and  entered,  took  a seat 
at  my  side,  and  jmt  his  arm  across  my  quivering  shoulder. 
Pon’t  take  it  too  hard,”  he  advised. 

I’m  I’m  not  afraid,”  I moaned. 

“I  2iromise  you,”  the  warden  answered  quietly,  “that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  It  will  all  be  over  before  you 
know  it.  You’ll  feel  no  pain.”  He  tried  to  reassure  Tie 
with  a technical  exjdanation.  “Electrocution  is  the  most 
humane  method  known  to  science,  stopjiing  the  heart  in- 
stantaneously. Believe  me,  there  is  nothing  to  fear.” 

There  was  a final  handshake  between  us,  and  then  the 
warden  left  me. 

My  next  visitors  were  two  jirison  guards  who  completed 
the  pre2iarations  for  my  execution.  My  right  trouser  le<j’ 
was  split  to  the  knee,  that  the  salt  water  soaked  electrode 
might  fit  closely  to  the  bare  calf  of  my  leg.  The  prison 
cha2ilain  stood  over  me,  murmuring  while  the  at- 

tendants worked. 

In  the  corridors,  the  guards  were  drawing  the  heavy  cur- 
tains before  the  doors  of  the  other  cells. 

At  last,  with  a guard  on  either  side,  my  limp  body  was 
lifted  to  my  feet,  and  the  slow  march  toward  the  exemition 
room  was  commenced. 

Everything  was  a blur  now  to  my  reeling  senses.  ;My 
head  hung  down,  and  I sagged  heavily  on  the  arms  of  the 
twm  guards.  Behind  me  walked  the  chaplain,  reading  from 
a Bible.  Only  a few  yards  farther  to  go  now,  but  I won- 
dered if  I would  be  conscious  long  enough  to  make  it.  Mv 
tongue  had  swollen,  it  seemed,  to  unusual  proportions,  and 
I mumbled  thickly  over  and  over:  “I  am  innocent,  I am 
innocent,  I am  innocent .” 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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PAPER  WEIGHT 

By  HOKE  NORRIS 


T 

A HE  HALF  BACK  stoocl  Waiting  for  the  center  to  jjass  the 
hall.  The  quarter  back  shouted  the  signals — 
“45—54—91—63—” 

Tlie  hall  was  snapped.  The  half  hack  took  it,  stood  for 
a second.  Defensive  linesmen  broke  through.  He  side- 
stepped one, — another. 

1 hen  he  saw  his  chance.  He  darted  forward  a step,  then 
to  the  left  toward  the  side-lines.  A tackier  plunged  at  him, 
missed— another,  but  the  half  hack  shook  him  off. 

On  toward  the  side-lines.  Then  a sudden  cut-hack,  a side- 
step to  evade  another  would-be  tackier.  And  down  the  field ! 
He  ran  with  incredible  speed,  side-stepping  and  stilf-arming 
with  baffling  skill.  He  eluded  one  tackier,  knocked  another 
away  with  a stiff-arm.  One  com- 
pletely missed  him. 

And  so  on  towards  the  goal. 

After  fifteen  yards,  a clear  field. 

He  straightened  up,  ran  faster. 

One  defensive  man  tried  to  run 
him  down  from  behind.  The  half 
back  looked  around,  saw  him, 
smiled,  and  turned  his  face  toward 
the  goal. 

He  crossed  the  goal  lino  stand- 
ing up. 

During  this  display  of  brilliant 
football,  tlio  spectators  had  yelled 
themselves  hoarse.  They  tossed 
liats,  dropped  forgotten  cigarettes, 
shouted,  tramjiled  on  each  other. 

Viewed  from  a distance,  the  crowd 

seemed  to  be  in  nervous,  energetic  motion.  It  seemed  to 
pulse  and  sway,  to  rise,  and  then  slowly  to  resume  its  seats. 

For  Jim  Harvey — “Power”  Jim  Harvey — had  just  made 
his  third  touch  down  in  this  game.  The  third  one!  And 
this  one,  like  the  others,  had  been  made  with  virtually  no 
interference.  While  his  team  mates  had  been  baffled  and 
addled,  and  had  tried  to  execute  the  plays,  Harvey  had  run 
oi’er,  around,  through,  hye,  and  in  front  of  ojiponents  who 
made  up  the  strongest  team  in  the  state. 

After  the  game,  his  team  mates  carried  him  off  the  field. 

A jostling  crowd  pressed  in  upon  them,  shouting  to  the 
sniiling,  waving  Harvey  perched  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
players. 

In  the  dressing  room,  tears  were  shed  freely  by  the  jilayers. 
Fey  milled  about  Harvey,  shook  his  hands,  slapped  him  on 
fhe  back,  and  tried  to  express  their  feelings.  They  failed 
miserably — or  hajipily,  perhaps. 

-I  Fe  coach  pushed  through  the  throng  to  Harvey.  He 
shook  Harvey’s  hand,  and  then  held  it  reverently  without 
speaking.  Then,  with  tears  ebbing  into  his  eyes,  he  tried 
to  blubber  something  like,  “Old  man,  I— I— can’t  say—.” 


At  the  dance  that  night  following  the  game,  Harvey  was 
the  man  of  the  hour.  He  came  with  a girl  swinging  onto 
him.  She  gazed  up  at  him  worshipfully  and  adoringly. 
She  tried  to  let  him  know  her  feelings— that  she  was  proud 
of  him  and  overjoyed  to  bo  with  him.  He  seemed  to  take 
no  notice.  He  smiled  down  at  her  now  and  then,  and  some- 
times spoke  jestingly  to  her. 

At  their  arrival,  the  other  girls  became  instantly  jealous 
of  Harvey’s  girl.  They  did  their  best  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion, erowding  around  him,  shaking  his  hand,  and  compli- 
menting him  upon  his  playing.  He  smiled  good-naturedly, 
but  rather  condescendingly. 

Then  the  orchestra  blared  forth,  and  the  boys  reclaimed 
their  hero-worshipping  girls. 

Ho  one  appeared  to  notice  that 
Harvey  danced  badly.  He  was 
clumsy  and  ungraceful,  and  tan- 
gled his  own  feet,  and  his  with 
those  of  his  partner.  But  the  girls 
didn’t  mind.  They  would  have 
danced  with  him,  barefooted,  on 
coals. 

The  boys  perhaps  felt  a pang  of 
jealousy,  but  were  careful  not  to 
show  it.  They,  like  the  girls, 
crowded  around  Harvey,  intro- 
duced friends  to  him,  slapped  him 
on  the  back,  and  made  compli- 
mentary and  flattering  remarks 
about  his  “wonderful”  and  “bril- 
, , . . liant”  playing.  More  than  one 

drew  hull  aside  to  let  him  test  the  merits  o'f  the  contents 
of  a flask.  The  season  was  over,  you  know,  and  a little  drink 
wouldn’t  hurt  anything.  Yes  the  season  was  over,  and 
Harvey  never  refused  the  little  drink,  and  always  compli- 
mented the  donor  on  his  good  taste. 

The  dance  continued.  Eleven-thirty  came,  and  then 
twelve. 

Some  one  mounted  the  platform  on  which  the  orchestra 
was  situated,  and  shouted: 

“Attention,  everybody!”  He  clapped  his  hands  for,  “Listen 
everybody!”  The  noise  subsided. 

“IVe  have  with  us  tonight,”  he  began,  “a  man  who  has 
perhaps  done  more  for  our  college  than  any  other.  He  has 
honored  her  as  no  other  man  has  ever  honored  her.  He  has 
brought  more  glory  to  her  name  than  any  other  ever  has  or 
will.”  He  paused. 

“Today,”  he  continued,  “in  the  last  game  of  the  season  of 
his  last  year  here,  he  excelled  himself.  We  know  his  past 
record— he  was  brilliant  for  the  past  three  years.  He  has 
won  games  before.  But  today— well,  you  saw  it,  and  you 
know  wlio  I’m  talking"  about.” 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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THE  CODS  ARE  KIND 

By  J.  F.  MATTHEWS 

A.T  FIFTEEN  minutes  till  six  o’clock  on  a sultry  June  eve- 
ning,  I rederick  James  Hewlitt  takes  liis  walk  through  the 


cooling  streets.  Today  has  been  the  last  time  he  will  teach 
his  i rench  classes  for  some  time  to  come.  Officially,  he 
has  a year’s  leave  of  absence  for  advanced  study  at  the 
Sorbonne,  but  Mr.  Hewlitt  intends  to  go  there  only  after 
six  or  eight  months’  wandering  about  southern  France,  tak- 
ing his  first  vacation  in  four  years.  He  smiles  in  his  quiet 
way  as  he  jiictures  his  friend’s  home  at  Bandol,  and  as  he 
thinks  of  the  snug  little  bank  account  he  has  built  up  during 
his  sojourn  at  the  University. 

Mr.  Hewlitt  stojis  before  a newsjiaper  stand  at  the  corner 
of  a park,  pulls  out  a jiaper  and  deposits  his  two  pennies, 
lie  opens  the  paper.  Ho  stares.  Across  the  top  are  head- 
lines which  tell  him  that  his  baidc 

has  closed  its  doors  on  account  of  

excessive  withdrawals.  He  stares  

at  the  fine  print,  unable  to  read  be- 
cause of  a strange  mist  in  his  eyes, 
while  homeward  bound  workmen 
jostle  him  in  passing.  With  bent 
head  and  shambling  ste2is  he  goes 
back  to  his  room. 

A chair  is  before  the  street  win- 
dow. He  sits  down.  The  room  is 
dark,  there  is  no  sound  except  the 
distant  honking  and  clatter  of  six 
o’clock  traffic.  In  the  drawer  of  the 
table  beside  his  bed  there  is  a pearl- 

handled  justol.  Mr.  Hewlitt  takes  

out  the  cartridges,  snaps  the  gun 
several  times,  and  sits  down  very 

suddenly  on  the  bed.  And  the  twilight  blackens  into 
night,  but  still  he  sits  very  straight  on  the  side  of  the  bed, 
with  the  gun  hanging  between  his  knees. 

At  nine  minutes  till  ten  he  gets  uji  and  ojiens  his  desk. 
With  his  green  fountain  jien  he  writes  several  notes — one 
to  his  housekeeper,  another  to  the  head  of  his  department, 
and  another  to  his  student  assistant.  Ho  closes  the  desk, 
turns  out  the  lights  and  locks  the  door  as  he  goes  out. 

Slowly  he  rides  along  a country  highway.  A roadster 
with  rumble  scat  flashes  by  him,  and  as  it  speeds  away 
in  the  distance  behind  him  he  hears  a girl  laughing  and  a 
boy  singing.  And  then  all  is  quiet,  only  the  jiurring  of 
his  engine,  and  the  sound  of  a raffio  in  a house  he  is  {lassing. 

At  ten  minutes  until  eleven  he  stojis  beside  the  end  of 
a bridge.  The  pistol  is  heavy  and  cold  as  he  picks  it  up 
from  the  seat.  His  hand  almost  trembles  as  he  jmts  the 
barrel  of  the  gun  against  his  temple.  The  trigger  is  stiff, 
and  he  tightens  his  grip  on  it.  It  gives,  and  the  gun  clicks. 
Mr.  Hewlitt  pulls  the  trigger  again.  Once  more  the  hammer 
clicks.  He  puts  the  gun  under  the  light  of  the  dash-board, 
and  finds  that  there  are  no  cartridges  in  it. 


face  is  set  and  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  his  radiator  cap.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  slow  swaying  of  the  ear  makes  the  radi- 
ator cap  look  like  the  jirow  of  a Phoenician  galley.  He 
presses  down  on  the  accelerator,  and  watches  the  speedometer 
as  it  slowly  turns  around  from  twenty  to  thirty,  from  thirty 
to  forty.  His  tires  shriek  as  he  whirls  around  a sharp  curve. 
Forty  to  fifty,  fifty  to  sixty;  and  the  motor  roars  as  he 
eats  up  long  level  stretches.  The  lights  of  the  city  come 
into  view  as  he  ascends  the  last  hill. 

One  goes  down  a long  winding  hill  before  one  comes  to 
the  limits  of  the  city.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  there  is  a 
large  sign  which  warns  one  to  change  into  second  gear 
while  descending  the  hill.  Mr.  Hewlitt  does  not  change 
his  gears,  but  he  takes  his  foot  away  from  the  accelerator 

and  lets  it  stay  beside  the  gear 
' shift.  He  sways  from  left  to 

right  and  back  again  as  he  negoti- 
ates the  curves.  Will  one  shot  be 
enough,  or  will  it  take  two  ? Wliat 
will  be  a good  epitajih  to  leave 
among  his  jiajicrs  ? Something  like 
Stevenson’s  Requiem,  or  Kipling’s 
When  Earth’s  Last  Pic- 


But  Mr.  Hewlitt  never  found 
the  solution  to  the  cartridge  jirob- 
lem,  never  composed  his  epitaph, 
never  visited  his  friend  in  Bandol. 
A car,  rounding  the  last  curve, 
crashed  into  the  left  side  of  his 
coupe  and  hurled  it  over  across 
the  road. 

Frederick  James  Hewlitt  died 
instantly,  the  only  casualty. 


LOVE— OF  WHAT  DOES  IT  CONSIST? 

Do  you  ask  of  what  does  love  consist? 

My  dear,  only  a lad  and  a dame  unkist! 

It’s  what  men  don’t  have  that  they  want, 

Thai’s  what  starts  lovers  on  their  jaunt. 

Given:  A lad  and  a dame  unkist. 

Result:  'The  lover’s  complex  twist. 

'The  apparatus  for  experiment  has  just 
named; 

Now  who  on  earth  save  God  can  he  blamed! 


been 


He  turns  around  and  heads  back  toward  the  city.  His 


'The  material  is  here  with  which  to  work, 

.Uid  very  few  students  their  duty  shirk. 

'They  perform  the  noble  experiment 

From  the  king’s  palace  to  the  Arabian’s  tent. 

Method  of  procedure:  Simple  indeed. 

'Two  with  ambition  is  all  that  you  need. 

.Iwd  if  you  follow  instructions  above, 

'The  product  will  be  the  strongest  of  love. 

Samuel  Auoustus  Howaku. 


I 
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SURPRISE 

By  J.  P,  LUMPKIN 


A 

^lone  he  stood,  with  drooping  shoulders  and  head  cast 
slightly  downward.  From  a face  marked  with  lines  of 
anguish  and  pain,  his  eyes  seemed  to  he  focused  straight 
ahead,  filled  with  an  exjiressionless  and  vacant  stare. 

Behind  him,  the  cold,  unrelenting  severeness  of  a tower- 
ing stone  wall  made  him  appear  a small  and  pitiable 
object  indeed. 

Even  the  sky  above  was  dressed  for  the  occasion,  having 
doimed  a gown  made  from  clouds  of  leaden  gray.  The 
early  morning  air  which  is  usually  so  fresh  and  e.xhilaratine 
was  being  threatened  by  the  low  rolling  banks  of  a dense 
pint  depressing  fog,  which  seemed  to  be  making  an  attempt 
to  envelop  the  whole  scene  within  its  folds.  ^ 

Off  to  the  right  a group  of  soldiers,  whose  uniforms  pro- 
claimed them  to  be  a part  of  the 

Royal  Guard,  stood  talking  and 

smoking  while  waiting  for  the  next 
command. 

Poor  fool  I”  said  one,  whose 
devil-may-care  attitude  showed  him 
also  as  a soldier  of  fortune,  with 
a love  of  adventure  which  gave  him 
cause  to  have  sympathy  for  a man 
waiting  to  die  such  an  inglorious, 

.yet  still  courageous  death. 

“Why  in  the  Hell  don’t  His 
Highness  give  the  command  ?”  an- 
swered a companion  in  a irate  tone 
of  voice,  and  a glance  into  the  sec- 
ond speaker’s  face  gave  proof  that 
e still  felt  resentment  at  having 
lo  rise  at  such  an  early  hour. 

The  other  soldiers  were  taking  the  entire  affair  in  a matter 

o ^act  way,  as  if  it  were  nothing  unusual  but  all  in  the 
Clay  s Work. 

Look !”  suddenly  exclaimed  the  one  who  had  shown  pity 

f e condemned  man.  “What  apparition  is  this  deseend- 
se^bf^°  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  she  re- 

th”t  T closely  our  own  Princess  Antasia  I would  swear 
aiH  ^ emissary  of  that  Archangel  Satan  arrived 

ra^I  ^^'e  another  soul  to  his  domain.  Surely  com- 

es,  no  human  has  the  right  to  be  half  so  beautiful.” 

. ^y’^'icess  Antasia,  for  it  was  indeed  she,  had  evidently 
jj^es^ec  in  great  haste,  and  her  long  waving  blond  hair,  curl- 
'g  cirounfi  her  head,  gave  to  her  a startling  appearance  of 
unearthly  beauty. 

f paused  for  a moment,  and  then  spying  two  men  en- 
h'lck  conversation  while  standing  immediately 

them  soldiers,  she  ran  swiftly  over  and  confronted 


Rupert,  please,  if  you  love  me  as  you  profess  that  you 
do,  free  Henri.  I swear  to  you  he  is  innocent  of  committing 
any  CTime,  and  surely  not  treason.  It’s  all  a lie,  I tell  you  ” 
We  had  all  the  proof  necessary  before  he  was  convicted 
and  this  IS  no  time  for  such  damned  nonsense.  Alix,  yoii 
should  have  better  judgment  than  to  allow  your  sister  to 
carry  on  in  this  unreasonable  fashion.” 

thrSi^rd”  called  to  the  Captain  of 

“Captain  Stokower,  you  may  give  the  orders  used  in  dis- 
patching a spy.” 

“Yes,  your  Highness,”  answered  the  Captain,  and  in  turn 

gai  e his  men  the  desired  command  for  which  they  had  been 
waiting.  " 

“Attention  !”  he  shouted 

“Aim !” 

-Vs  the  first  of  these  two  Avords 
passed  his  lips,  Antasia,  who  had 
been  restrained  by  the  hand  of  her 
brother,  eluded  his  grasp  and,  run- 
ning wildly  across  the  open  court, 
threw  herself  before  the  man  she 
loved. 

He  had  remained  immobile 
Avhile  the  Avhole  scene  had  taken 
place,  and  this  was  to  he  expected 
since  he  was  bound  securely  at 
both  hands  and  feet.  How,  through 
lips  cracked  from  the  heat  of  ex- 
citement and  fever,  he  managed  to 
speak. 

’tis  bpitp.  cpU  1 • Autasia  beloved— 

..«uifuT;Lrni„g  • "“p 

a™ 

Eupept  and  Alix  hastened  to  them  and,  mid  cursing  and 

?:r‘£5rp.'‘' 


A 1 * jj 

®j*c  cried,  addressing  the  younger  of  the  two,  “have 
she  choked  with  emotion  that 

^°cecd  to  cut  short  the  question  on  her  lips. 

Run  ^ ^*uve  found  it  quite  impossible  to  convince  Prince 
I am^^  ^ should  spare  the  life  of  this  fellow,  for  whom 

sure  you  have  only  a passing  fancy.” 


pup,ed‘d;;^  C«P«>i.'  fiaialtad  hi.  inter- 

“Fire!” 

nn?''  almost  in  the  same  re- 

had  flinched  only  when  his  body  was  supposedly  riddled  by 
bullets,  fell  to  the  ground.  " " 

The  Princess  Antasia  went  into  a dead  faint,  and— . 

“Cut !”  shouted  the  director  from  his  seat  under  the  cam- 

n'u  tomorrow, 

and  you  d all  better  be  on  time.  That’s  all  for  today.” 

— s 

“A  cherie — ^je  t’  adore.” 

Aw  shut  the  door  yourself — you 
opened  it”— Lehigh  Burr. 
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AUBURN  INN 
By  Samuel  Augustus  Howard 


I'he  clock  had  finished  its  twelfth  stroke. 

A cock  drowsily  crowed. 

MUiile  as  if  a barroom  windoiu  broke 
A substance  freely  flowed. 

The  moon  was  high  in  mid-heaven. 

The  clouds  hung  low. 

And  like  sour  bread  half  leaven 
The  day  broke  slow. 

A night  at  Auburn  Inn — what  a night! 

The  wind  blew  fierce. 

The  framework  rocked  left  and  right 
While  prowling  eyes  would  pierce 
Into  the  depths  of  that  very  chamber  of  refuge 
To  which  I had  flown 
{It  was  of  the  vain  the  vainest  subterfuge) 

It  seemed  the  ghosts  had  known! 

For  ages — yes,  and  ages  more, 

They  had  made  it  their  abode 
In  numbers  stronger  than  two  score 
They  caucused  in  unknoivn  code. 

My  successor  into  those  unlit  halls 
Was  a stalking  unicorn 
With  eyes  like  two  fiery  balls 
I hat  dwelt  with  me  ’til  morn. 

And  in  due  season  came  his  friends. 

The  mermaids  from  the  sea. 

And  as  himself  he  forward  bends 
A thousand  imps  I see. 

Each  one  bears  a fork  heated  luhite. 

And  sharpens  it  all  the  while. 

As  corpses  flee  with  fright 
At  Pluto’s  sickening  smile. 

Bleached  bones  in  their  tombs  were  stirred 
By  this  most  ghastly  array. 

And  souls  yet  in  the  wombs  feared  that  they 
had  erred 

And  came  forth  before  their  day. 

The  earth,  it  seemed  to  me,  did  not  revolve. 

It  stood  still  for  ages. 

While  with  less  and  less  resolve 
I ivatched  them  build  the  cages — 

That  were  to  be  the  prison  of  my  soul 
And  that  of  many  another 
Who,  striving  to  attain  in  the  end  a goal 
But  has  no  counseling  mother. 


I see  it — it  is  prepared  at  last — 

This  cage — my  prison  cell. 

I lie  and  watch  the  imps  file  past 
And  march  on  back  to  hell. 

They  were  just  taking  a one  last  glance 
At  this  poor  unlucky  wretch 
As  I had  my  one  and  only  chance 
To  make  a mental  sketch. 

Of  what  is  in  this  world  of  joy  and  sorrow 
Into  which  we  were  thrown/! 

And  all  that  is  left  seems  to  be  sorrow 
And  all  life’s  joy  is  gone. 

It  is  only  because  my  loafing  brain 
Is  the  prison  of  my  soul 
And  o’er  my  lisping  tongue  profane 
Has  been  placed  no  control. 

I am  the  warden  of  my  own  soul 
My  brain  its  prison  cell 
So  why  can’t  I exercise  control 
And  lift  it  out  of  hellf 

THIS  I’VE  LEARNED 
Selected 

This  I ve  learned,  and  now  convey; 

A maiden’s  heart  is  not  for  play, 
i ou  may  have  charm,  you  may  have  art. 

But  trifle  not  with  a maiden’s  heart. 

Play  with  water,  toy  with  fire. 

Stir  a hatred,  rouse  an  ire; 

But  take  a maiden’s  heart  in  jest. 

And  you  will  know  no  peace  or  rest. 

I his  I’ve  learned,  and  now  report: 

/I  maiden’s  heart  is  not  for  sport. 

—A.  W.  A. 

THOUGHTS  OF  YOU  AND  ME 

I can  hardly  ivait  till  summer  time. 

Your  beautiful  face  to  see. 

I’m  stirred  as  wUh  the  juice  of  lime. 
With  thoughts  of  you  and  me. 

The  time  in  days  is  very  short. 

But  hours,  eight  score  and  three. 

’Tis  quite  a time  to  wait  to  court 
With  thoughts  of  you  and  me. 

I sit  here  now  in  English  class, 

Imjmtient  soon  to  be  free. 

H ow  can  I ever  hope  to  pass 
With  thoughts  of  you  and  me? 

— “Shrimp.” 
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WHAT  IS  MAN? 

By  SAsruEi,  Auousti's  Howakd 
What  is  man? 

The  one  true,  perfect  creation  of  God 
For  whom  was  created  the  land  of  Nod, 

The  one  for  whom  the  Sahhath  was  made — • 

Hut  fust  the  same  the  wife  is  oheyed. 

The  perfect  likeness  of  Him 
Who  huilt  us  comely  and  slim. 

The  one,  after  whom  woman  was  patterned 
And  fell  on  soma  measuremenis  miserahly  short, 
Causing  them  to  try  diets  of  every  sort — 

Yes  even  the  apple. 

Now,  she  ate  the  apple  and  gave  Adam  the  core 
So  she  grew  fatter  and  Ada.m  no  more, 

Man  always  takes  what  he  can  get. 

He  may  belong  to  any  set. 

Eve  ate  the  apples 

And  Adam  killed  the  snakes. 

Now  she  eats  biscuit  while  the  ole  man  bakes- 

He  rolls  the  dough  out  nice  and  thin 
Forgetting  the  dual  duty  of  the  rolling  pin. 

Now  wife  has  a meeting  to  attend — 

So  hubby  must  over  the  washtub  bend! 

Yes,  there’s  a bridge  party  at  four! 

The  ole  man  must  make  coffee  for  more. 

Now  the  bahies  are  awake 
He  must  to  them  his  attentions  take. 

He  sits  and  wipes  his  brow 

.\nd  curses  his  wedding  day — and  how! 

It  wasn’t  so  long  ago 

He  got  to  feeling  foolish  so — 

He  killed  her  snakes, 

.\nd  now  she  his  pocket  change  takes. 

.Inyhow: 

Darn  Adam!  If  he'd  held  on  to  that  rib 
/ wouldn’t  be  siltin’  over  this  crib! 


I have  a little  kiss  or  two 
Which  I myself  can’t  use. 

If  they  will  be  of  use  to  you. 
Why,  take  them,  if  you  choose. 


SUPPER  TIME  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Come  in  from  the  plowing 
All  sticky  with  sweat; 

Come  in  f rom  the  wash-pan. 

All  dripping  and  wet. 

Listen  to  the  sizzling 
Of  the  frying  meat; 

Sit  doiun  in  the  twilight. 

And  rest  your  aching  feet. 

It's  supper  time  in  the  South, 

Come  home  from  the  office 
With  your  Evening  Neivs. 

Sit  down  in  the  kitchen. 

Take  off  those  pinching  shoes. 

Listen  to  the  young  ’uns; 

Smile  up  at  your  wife. 

Swipe  a,  piece  of  chicken. 

Boy!  ain’t  that  the  life! 

It's  supper  time  in  the  South. 

Get  up  from  your  boning. 

Stretch  and  yawn  and  scrub. 

Forget  about  your  German, 

It’s  time  to  get  your  grub. 

Go  down  to  your  mail  box, 

A letter  from  the  Dean. 

Argue  with  your  room  mate 
About  the  girls  you’ve  seen. 

It's  supper  time  in  the  South, 

— Asbury  Eesp 


us. 


OLD  PAL 

How  the  moon  was  sliiniiig! 

I saw  Tom  quite  plain. 

Yes,  he  was  still  pining, 

^Yaiting  there  again. 

He  looked  at  me 
As  if  to  say: 

“Hy  dear  Marie, 

Remember  pray?” 

I stoope<l  to  smooth  his  hair; 

His  head  I reached  to  pat. 

He  thanked  me  with  a wistful  air — 
Dear  Tom,  the  family  cat. 

— B.  E.  M. 
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Hello,  Jack,”  greeted  Bill  one  night  at  dinner.  “What’re 
you  worrying  about  ?” 

“I’m  in  a helluva  pickle,  Bill.  1 can’t  figure  how  I’m 
going  to  get  out  of  it  without  making  a little  trip.” 

“Well,  spill  the  beans.  What  is  it?” 

“I  just  got  a very  important  letter  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, stating  that  I’d  have  to  take  the  Military  Medical 
examination  before  I could  get  my  appointment  to  Kelly 
tlirougli/^  - *■ 

“Well,  go  ahead.  We’re  almost  through  our  work  here 
and  a day  or  so  wouldn’t  matter  now  anyway.  I wish  I had 
a good  excuse  to  leave  for  a few  days.  Where’ve  you  gotta 
go  ? Maybe  I’ll  get  off  and  go  with  you.” 

“I  sure  wish  you  would.  Say,  Bill,  if  you’ll  go  with  me 
we  H leave  as  soon  as  possible  tomorrow  morning.  The  ship 
is  in  good  shape,  thanks  to  the  overhauling  I gave  her  last 
week.  Can  you  run  off  some  of  our  gas  tonight  ? Our  sup- 
ply is  nearly  exhausted  and  I’d  rather  use  it  than  the  com- 
mercial gasoline.  Besides,  Pd  have  to  put  on  a carburetor 
and  some  gasoline  tanks.  How  many  pounds  can  you  run 
off.  tonight  if  I’ll  help  you  ?” 

“I  suppose  I could  run  off  enough  by  myself  in  a coupla 
hours  to  fly  to  New  York  and  back.  You’ll  have  to  check 
over  the  motor,  valves,  connections  and  everything.  We  don’t 
want  any  more  conked  motors  like  we  had  last  week.  I don’t 
like  the  idea  of  landing  on  golf  courses.” 

“Neither  do  I ” agreed  Jack,  “I’ll' check  everything  to- 
night. We  should  be  in  Atlanta  by  ten  o’clock.  We  can  make 
the  trip  there  in  about  three  hours.  You  know  it  isn’t  but 
nine  hundred  miles,  or  something  near  that.  And  that  re- 
minds me.  I’ll  have  to  check  my  maps  and  instruments.  I 
don  t expect  to  start  on  another  trip  with  a bum  compass.” 

“This  gas  is  the  stuff.  Bill.  Just  think,  no  one  knows  of 
Its  existence  except  you.  Dr.  Bender  and  me.  One  of  the  best 
things  I like  about  it  is  its  ability  to  be  compressed  like  ordi- 
nary air.  Most  infiammable  gases  would  explode  under  so 
much  pressure.  We’ve  got  about  six  hundred  pounds  in  the 
tank  and  it’s  good  for  two  thousand  miles,  that  is,  under 
favorable  conditions.” 

Yes,  Jack.  That’s  all  true,  but  it  wouldn’t  be  worth  two 
cents  for  aeronautical  purposes  if  you  hadn’t  perfected  that 
ps  motor  and  carburetor.  Your  motor  can  be  converted  to 
burn  gasoline  by  change  of  carburetors,  hut  this  gas  can’t  be 
burned  in  an  ordinary  gasoline  motor.” 

Maybe  so.  Bill,  but  I’m  a mechanic,  not  a chemical  genius 
like  you. 

“I  hope  we  can  sell  our  inventions  to  the  government.  I 
hate  like  heck  to  tur;)i  them  over  to  a private  company.  Why 
this  plane  is  able  to  out-maneuver  any  plane  the  army  has! 

It  would  be  easy  to  convert  the  pursuit  planes  now  in  use 
to  pster  ships  by  replacing  the  old  radial  gasoline  motors 
with  new  gas  motors.  This  gas  is  so  much  lighter  than  the 
ordinary  gasoline  that  much  more  speed  and — well  it’s  so 
much  more  advanced  over  the  modern  gasoline  motors!” 

“What  was  the  place  we  just  passed  over?” 


CAS 

By  A.  W.  AVERA 


Let  s see  ...  I think  it  was,  no  it  isn’t  either.  It’s 
Atlanta.  1 was  so  busy  talking  to  you  that  I forgot  to  notice 
my  maps.  There’s  the  Army’s  new  airdrome  there.  See  it  ? 
We  11  drop  down  and  get  this  examination  over  with  as 
soon  as  possible.” 

Do  you  want  your  plane  re-fueled?”  asked  a mechanic 
as  the  two  young  men  got  out  of  the  “Arrow  Special.” 

No,  I don’t  suppose  it  needs  a thing  but  a parking  space 
for  a coupla  hours,”  said  Jack.  “Where  can  I find  the 
Medical  Bureau  ?” 

Ihe  place  where  recruits  for  the  air  service  are  ex- 
amined ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘It’s  in  the  new  building  there,”  pointed  the  mechanic. 

Its  the  first  office  on  the  right  as  you  enter  the  front.” 

“I  hanks,”  said  Jack. 

I urning  to  Bill  he  asked,  “Do  you  want  to  go  over  with 
me  or  stay  around  and  mind  the  ship  ?” 

‘ I’ll  stay  here  with  it.  You  probably  won’t  get  examined 
now  any  way.” 

‘Well,  I can  make  an  appointment,  at  least.  I should 
have  made  one  before  I came  down  here.” 

‘Yes,  sir.  I am  here  for  examination.  I left  school 
this  morning  and  flew  down  to  be  examined  so  I could  get 
my  appointment  to  Kelly  through.” 

“I  think  we  have  an  application  here  to  fill  ont  along  with 
the  medical  examination.  Let’s  get  you  in  to  the  doctor’s 
Here,  this  way.” 

“We  will  mail  you  the  results  of  your  examination  within 
the  week,”  said  the  officer.  “I  hope  you  pass  and  get  into 
the  air  corps  all  right.  You  seem  to  be  rather  enthusiastic 
about  flying.” 

“You  are  as  nervous  as  a scared  cat,  Jack,”  said  Bill  a 
few  days  later,  while  the  two  were  dressing  for  graduation 
exercises. 

“You’d  be  too  if  you  had  as  much  on  your  mind  as  I do  ” 

“Well,  there’s  nothing  except  facing  a few  people  and  ac- 
cepting a sheep  skin,”  said  Bill.  “If  you  keep  this  up  vou’ll 
have  me  nervous  too.” 

“It  isn’t  so  much  the  exercises  that  I mind.  I’m  leaving 
here  for  good.  All  my  friends.  Going  to  a place  where  I 
don’t  know  a soul.  I’m  about  to  get  cold  feet  about  this 
flying  course  with  Uncle  Sam.” 

“Look  at  me!  Kor  pity’s  sake.  I’ll  be  in  just  as  much 
strange  company  as  you  will.  I’ll  be  in  a large  laboratory 
with  a bunch  of  exjierts  and  celebrated  chemists.  You 
aren’t  the  only  one  that’s  going  to  be  working  for  Uncle  Sam  ” 

“Good  bye,  Bill,  don’t  forget  to  send  me  about  ten  or 
twelve  thousajid  pounds  of  ‘Anthoh’  I’ll  need  it  to  fly  my 
ship.  When  do  you  want  to  turn  it  over  to  the  govern- 
ment? If  you  say  so.  I’ll  do  it  immediately  and  have  the 
contracts  sent  to  you  for  your  signature.  O.  K.  ?” 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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TIME  FLOWS  BACKWARDS 

By  JOHN  PORTER 


T.,.  ROAD  climbed,  white  and  dusty,  until  it  met  the  sky 
at  the  crest  of  the  hill.  The  earth  lay  scarred  with  fur- 
roughs,  and  a scent  of  pines  and  of  cherry  blossoms  drifted 
down  the  wind.  A beautiful  day  to  be  off  to  the  sea,  thought 
Peter.  He  strode  beside  the  buggy,  awkward  in  his  Sun- 
day clothes,  his  eyes  strangely  soft  in  his  hard,  brown  face. 
He  laughed  aloud,  and  as  suddenly  lapsed  into  silence.  It 
was  wrong  to  laugh  since  his  father  held  the  reins  so  tightly 
in  his  fist  and  stared  so  mutely  at  the  horizon. 

Peter  glanced  up  at  his  father,  swaying  on  the  narrow 
seat.  The  gaunt  old  farmer’s  face  was  hronzed  by  the  sun 
and  wind,  a mask  of  sadness  now.  He  would  be  lonely  when 
Peter  left.  Peter  felt  sorry,  but  the  wind  was  fresh  in  his 
nostrils  and  a hawk  wheeled  across  the  sky,  and  he  knew 
that  late  tomorrow  he  would  walk  by  the  ocean. 

They  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  Peter  climhed  onto 
the  buggy.  He  saw  the  brown  fields  stretching  miles  away 
and  the  white  road  leading  over  them  to  the  station.  Some- 
thing tightened  at  his  heart.  By  the  blue  of  the  distance 
you  would  almost  think  the  sea  was  there. 

The  horse  galloped  loudly  on  the  downhill  stretch,  dust 
fiying  from  the  road.  Peter  sat  by  his  father  and  watched 
the  white  surface  passing.  He  thought  of  the  hot  afternoons 
when  he’d  plowed  long  furrows  in  the  soil.  He  had  often 
stopped  to  watch  the  great  clouds  sailing  on  the  sky  and  to 
hear  the  wind — the  trade  winds — in  the  pines.  At  night  he 
had  dreamed  over  maps  and  read  in  dusty  travel  books.  He 
had  wandered  out  into  the  woods,  searching  for  he  didn’t  know 
what.  At  his  approach,  the  nightingale  w'as  stilled  and  what 
called  to  him  spoke  more  softly  than  the  stirring  grass. 

They  said  his  father  had  been  a sailor.  That  was  before 
his  mother  died.  Peter  rememhered  a picture  of  a lovely 
girl  who  smiled  at  him  with  wistful  eyes.  They  said  she 
had  died  in  giving  birth  to  him  while  his  father  was  six 
months  overdue.  But  Peter  didn’t  know;  his  father  never 
broke  the  silence  but  to  talk  about  the  farm. 

The  spring  came  blowing  over  the  land,  touching  the  fields 
with  green  and  strewing  fiowers.  Peter  was  twenty,  and  he 
had  to  go.  Silas  had  found  him  one  night  reading  “Mohy 
Dick”  in  his  room. 

“You’re  wastin’  time,  son,”  he  had  said.  And  Peter  told 
him,  simply,  of  his  plans.  The  farm  was  crushing  something 
ill  him,  and  he  had  to  go.  Silas  had  walke<l  from  the  room. 
Por  days  there  had  hung  a dull  silence  between  them.  Maybe 
Silas  thought  it  a wanderlust  that  had  come  with  the  spring 
ami  would  die  like  seeds  in  fallow  soil  that  summer.  But 
jm  couldn’t  hold  back  the  longing  for  the  sea  that  surged 
■1'  Peter’s  hlood.  He  had  written  to  a friend  in  Savannah. 
Peter  could  sail  with  him  to  Sidney  if  he  wished. 

Peter  glanced  up  at  his  father;  did  Silas  still  hope  that 
Ids  boy  would  turn  back  at  the  last  moment? 

Silas  2)ulled  out  his  watch  and  squinted  at  the  hands. 
“Dittin’  kinda  late,”  he  said. 

Pile  afternoon  had  dragged  along  and  Peter  was  afraid 
diey’d  miss  the  train. 


What  times  it  due?”  he  asked.  Silas  cracked  the  whij) 
across  the  horse’s  back. 

“ ’Bout  six,”  he  said,  “an’  it’s  five  to  now.”  The  station 
wasn’t  yet  in  sight. 

The  pattern  of  familiar  things  formed  in  Peter’s  mind 
and  he  shifted,  restless,  on  the  seat.  He  hoped  he’d  never 
see  the  dull  farm  house  again.  He  was  sorry  for  Dena, 
though.  She  was  a lovely  thing  who’d  grow  ugly  soon.  In 
his  mind,  he  saw  her  coming  from  across  the  fields  to  cook 
their  supper,  her  hair  like  jjowdered  sun-dust  in  the  evening 
light.  The  shadows  were  longer  and  the  air  was  fresh.  Ho 
hojied  it  wouldn’t  rain  before  nightfall. 

The  distant  whistle  of  a train  came  floating  down  the  wind. 

“Damn,”  swore  Peter. 

Silas  lashed  the  horse,  and  it  galloped  wildly  down  the  road. 

T aint  no  use,”  said  Peter,  “we’ve  missed  it  sure.” 

“I’m  sorry,  son,”  said  Silas,  pulling  on  the  reins.  “There’s 
another  train  same  time  t’morrow.”  The  buggy  slowed  to  a 
stop.  They  maneuvered  across  the  road.  Slowly,  in  the  face 
of  the  setting  sun,  they  started  home. 

Ihe  sky  had  turned  darker,  and  to  the  east  the  clouds 
were  piling  up. 

“Looks  like  rain,”  said  Peter. 

There  was  a hollow  feeling  in  his  chest  and  he  was  choked 
with  disappointment.  It  seemed  as  though  a great  ebh-tide 
had  drawn  the  sea  back  from  him.  Oh,  he’d  catch  the  train 
tomorrow,  but  today  . . . Silas  broke  into  his  thoughts : 

“Hope  Delia’s  got  a good  supper,”  he  said. 

Like  losing  your  way  to  a banquet  and  returning  home  to 
cat  dry  bread,  thought  Peter. 

“She’s  a mighty  fine  girl,”  said  Silas.  Peter  remembered 
the  softness  of  her  smile,  but  he  wished  she  wouldn’t  try  so 
often  to  be  near  him. 


toottly  the  ram  came  down.  The  sunset  faded  from  the 
sky  and  the  evening  turned  to  gray,  and  from  gray  to  dark, 
ihe  sweating  of  the  horse  made  a steamy  odor  in  the  rain. 
Peter  felt  the  warm  rain  on  his  neck,  and  dismally  stared 
at  the  darkness  ahead.  In  a while  they  turned  off  on  a 
wagon  track  running  through  the  woods.  The  dark  rain 
blotted  out  the  trees.  The  horse  was  a great  shadow  picking 
it  s way  between  the  ruts.  They  saw  a flicker  of  light 
through  the  woods  and  soon  they  came  to  a farm  house  in 
the  clearing. 

Dena  stood  in  the  doorway  outlined  in  a patch  of  light. 
Peter  waved  at  her  as  they  drove  to  the  barn.  He  was  almost 
glad  to  be  home  and  sheltered  from  the  rain.  They  un- 
hitched the  horse  and  walked  to  the  house. 

Dena  stepped  aside  to  let  them  in.  A warm  odor  of  cook- 
ing filled  the  rooms. 

“I’m  sorry  you  missed  your  train,”  she  said.  “I’ll  have 
a good,  hot  supper  ready  in  a while.”  She  smiled  at  Peter, 
her  eyes  soft  with  affection.  He  looked  away  and  started 
up  the  stairs. 


(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  The 
Student  has  at  this  time  three  or  four 
times  as  much  material  as  will  be 
needed  for  this  issue.  Contributions 
have  been  pouring  in  at  a comparative- 
ly enormous  rate,  and  ye  editor  has 
been  beaming  all  over  himself  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  attitude  of  the  stu- 
dents toward  the  magazine.  Just  what 
may  he  deemed  the  cause  of  this  new 
outburst  of  enthusiasm  we  shall  not 
venture  to  say — unless  it  be  the  change 
in  format  and  method  of  presentation 
— but  as  long  as  it  keeps  up  we  shall 
not  bother  our  honorable  heads  to  as- 
certain the  reason.  It  is  indeed  a great 
encouragement  to  have  the  men  on  the 
campus  respond  in  such  splendid 
fashion  to  our  editorials  of  the  past  two 
issues,  and  we  want  to  encourage  you 
in  turn  to  help  us  make  our  magazine 
bigger  and  better.  Take  advantage  of 
the  long  summer  evenings  to  polish  up 
your  short  stories,  to  put  an  edge  on 
the  wit  of  your  humorous  essays,  to 
record  in  cartoons  the  humorous  inci- 
dents of  your  daily  life.  With  your  co- 
operation we  can  make  this  magazine 
excellent  beyond  our  most  soaring 
hopes,  and  in  that  achievement  will 
come  our  reward. 


PURPOSE 

To  mold  the  material  received  into 
literature  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
educated  gentlemen;  to  present  this 
material  in  such  a manner  as  to  focus 
automatically  on  our  College  the  re- 
spectful attention  of  outsiders;  to  pre- 
sent in  this  magazine  only  that  ma- 
terial which  will  be  capable  of  uphold- 
ing, wherever  and  whenever  may  be 
necessary,  the  standards  and  the 
traditions  of  Wake  Forest  College; 
and  withal  giving  due  consideration  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  a magazine  pub- 
lished in  spare  time  by  amateurs,  with 
amateur  material  and  with  a reading 
public  of  undergraduate  students,  for 
whose  benefit  and  enjoyment  the  ma- 
terial will  be  interpersed  with  such 
bits  of  clean  humor  as  may  best  suit 
the  nature  of  the  issue. 

In  explanation  of  the  picture  of  the 
out-going  president  of  the  student  body 
and  that  of  his  successor,  which  ap- 
pear on  another  page  of  this  issue,  we 
may  state  that  this  is  to  be  a regular 
feature.  Each  month  the  most  out- 
standing student  or  students  will  be 
accorded  the  distinction  of  appearing 
on  this  page.  We  are  sure  that  the 
readers  of  the  magazine  will  be  inter- 
ested in  this  feature,  and  we  hope  that 
it  will  be  of  some  incentive  to  further 
achievement  among  our  fellow  students. 


This  issue,  the  last  of  the  academic 
year,  is  the  work  of  the  newly  elected 
staff,  and  is  edited  with  an  eye  upon  the 
interests  and  propensities  of  the 
ubiquitous  belles  of  the  summer  school 
who  each  year  so  graciously  encumber 
our  campus. 

The  new  staff  looks  back  upon  the 
old,  and  feels  grateful  for  the  work 
which  has  been  done  in  the  past  few 
months.  It  has  not  been  an  easy  un- 
dertaking to  transform  a college  mag- 
azine from  a literary  quarterly  to  a 
literary-humorous  monthly.  Our  task 
is  not  yet  completed,  in  fact,  nor  will 
it  be  completed  until  a few  more  is- 
sues have  appeared ; but  up  to  the  pres- 
ent moment  the  progress  has  been 
steady,  and  to  all  appearances  the 
magazine  will  be  out  of  its  swaddling 
clothes  and  be  learning  to  walk  by  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session. 

And  so,  turning  from  the  old  staff, 
the  new  organization  looks  up  into  the 
future,  and  sees  a continuation  of  the 
work  of  the  preceding  staff ; and  as  the 
months  go  by  and  the  new  Student 
is  more  and  more  noticed  in  the  other 
schools  of  the  state,  at  last  it  will  be 
regarded  by  outsides  as  the  most  com- 
plete and  the  most  outstanding  college 
magazine  of  the  state. 
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IF  I WERE  A HERMIT 

By  BOB  STROUP 

A..  MY  life  I have  lived  in  a house  hy  the  side  of  the  road. 
Many  times  have  I heard  my  mother  say  when  tired,  out  by 
a constant  stream  of  callers  from  the  daily  throngs,  that  she 
wished  she  was  forty  miles  from  everyone.  It  is  a grand 
old  life  hy  the  side  of  the  road  where  people  come  and  go. 
All  my  days  I have  been  a parson’s  son;  and  I have  seen  all 
kinds  of  people  in  our  home.  Often  I have  seen  father  give 
the  last  dollar  away  to  some  beggar  who  played  upon  him 
his  unfortunate  tale.  I have  wished  for  some  other  life  count- 
less number  of  times.  Stump  water  and  clothes  made  from 
old  clothes  of  the  people  of  the  parish  aren’t  so  bad,  but  when 
I get  credit  for  being  the  meanest  boy  in  town  I get  tired  of 
all  these  smiles,  smiles,  smiles.  Many  times  have  I wished 
1 could  chew  the  head  off  a nail. 

In  my  quiet  moments  when  I allow  my  mind  to  reflect  the 
day,  the  mob,  the  fuss,  and  the  hui-rying,  somehow  my  soul 
wants  to  run  away  with  mo.  Gravity  is  a great  force  and  if 
if  it  were  not  so  kind  I’d  be  a hermit  in  a minute.  Gravity 
pulls  me  right  back  to  the  house  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

If  I were  a hermit  I should  not  be  a summer  chaser.  I 
should  choose  a quiet  cave  dee})  in  the  hills  to  build  my  hut. 
This  to  me  would  not  be  a hut — it  would  be  my  world.  My 
bed  would  be  made  of  ivory  from  Africa.  There  would  be 
tapestries  from  Persia,  I’ersian  tobacco  also,  though  I never 
smoke,  just  to  have  a mannish  smell  around.  There  would 
be  books  on  every  hand.  I should  have  spices  from  India,  old 
wines  galore  from  Spain,  chased  by  that  sparkling  nut-brown 
ale  from  England,  and  flowers  from  everywhere.  My  music 
would  be  the  song  of  the  trees  played  by  the  winds,  jazz  would 
be  forever  forgotten  and  Kate  Smith  wouldn’t  strain  her  back 
getting  the  moon  over  the  mountain.  Yes,  it  would  be  a 
great  house.  This  may  sound  to  you  a bit  like  a vagabond 
house ; but  after  all  a hermit  must  have  a few  comforts. 

How  I like  those  fretful,  destructive,  but  glorious  storms ! 
That  kind  that  almost,  but  not  quite  tears  down  all  that  man 
has  created.  I’d  like  to  be  in  a tall  chestnut  tree  and  sway 
back  and  forth  in  the  wind  and  watch  the  rain  that  falls  in 
torrents  mingled  with  claps  of  thunder;  and  lightning  that 
U])roots  the  trees  around  you.  There  is  something  in  it  that 
gives  a fellow  a new  hold  on  life — gives  him  a chance  to 
breathe  deeply.  The  joy  of  it  all  would  be  that  there  would 
be  none  of  these  feminine  voices  to  call  you  in  out  of  the 
I'ain  for  fear  you  would  take  your  death  of  cold.  Sometimes 
I think,  “Oh,  Lord ; what  fools  these  mortals  be.” 

I enjoy  the  mountain  peaks  at  sunrise.  The  rose,  the 
purple,  and  the  gold,  as  it  shines  upon  the  snow-capped 
peaks.  I love  to  sit  and  watch  the  morning  star  as  it  fades 
away  into  the  coming  day.  i t enriches  your  life  to  watch  the 
Millions  of  diamonds  sparkle  in  the  snow — why  should  I wish 
for  greater  gems?  If  I were  Old  Man  Hermit  I’d  climb 
uiountain  tops  every  morning  before  my  breakfast,  and  there 
Would  be  no  one  to  object.  There  would  be  no  females  with 
masculine  voices  trying  to  tell  mo  to  wear  my  hat  lest  1 take 
the  “flu.”  Don’t  they  know  i)erfcctly  well  that  I know  the 
German  people  say,  “Keep  a cool  head,  warm  feet,  and  have 
^ long  life.”  Sense  a-plenty— scram,  women ! 


Then  the  summer  nights  are  of  rare  beauty.  I wonder  if 
Einstein  in  all  of  his  power  and  knowledge  thinks  of  the  stars 
as  I do.  In  the  winter  they  bite,  cut,  and  hurt.  In  the  sum- 
mer they  are  liquid.  They  have  that  quiet,  soothing  effect 
pleasing  to  almost  any  old  coon.  On  summer  nights  I like 
to  lie  around  and  watch  the  stars,  the  Big  and  Little  Dipper, 
and  the  Great  Bear.  They  give  you  a thrill  that  is  age-old 
and  it’s  always  that  “Pause  that  refreshes.”  Ancients  are 
said  to  have  calculated  eclipses  with  their  naked  eye.  Per- 
haps if  I studied  long  enough  I might  be  able  to  tell  you 
Mars.  And  yet,  on  nights  when  I’m  all  set  for  a feast,  when 
I can  feel  God  everywhere  and  see  his  matchless  works,  there’s 
a voice,  that  eternal  voice  that  calls  me  in,  “as  a man  thinketh 
in  his  heart,  so  is  he.”  It  is  absolutely  true.  A man  has  his 
right  to  his  God  and  his  stars.  Say,  won’t  they  ever  let  a 
fellow  alone  ? Is  there  any  wonder  that  I like  a hermit’s  life  ? 

Then  on  nights  when  my  wandering  steps  brought  me  home, 
I should  sit  by  my  log  fire  and  dream  if  I pleased  to  dream, 
and  no  one  could  crack  my  shins  if  I didn’t  get  my  feet  off  of 
the  mantle.  It  might  be  that  my  books  would  lure  me  back 
to  the  days  when  I lived  face  to  face  with  men  of  the  world, 
those  who  live  by  the  great  highway  of  life.  For  if  I were 
a hermit  I should  live  face  to  face  with  God  and  beauty. 
AVhen  I was  tired  and  craved  sleep  and  rest,  I should  go  to 
bed  with  ease  at  seven  and  sleep  till  twelve  next  day.  There 
would  be  no  alarm  clock,  no  rising  bell  to  tell  you  that  you 
had  classes  to  meet  and  that  your  eggs  would  soon  bo  ready. 
There  would  be  no  voices  to  lure  me  on  with,  “What  have 
you  up  for  tonight- — dance,  or  going  to  show?”  If  I were  a 
hermit  I know  what  I should  do  for  a good  time.  But  you 
know  here  in  this  old  world  where  men  have  grown  up  with 
the  cities,  it  takes  the  store-bought  pleasures  to  please  them. 
Got  to  have  something  that  is  in  style — ! ! 

The  house  by  the  side  of  the  road — what  of  it  compared 
to  a hermit’s  hut?  In  my  hermit’s  hut  there  would  be  state- 
liness. Grandeur  and  an  air  of  hapijiness.  Just  imagine — 
I could  walk  on  the  wind  and  ride  the  waves  of  it.  Ko  beach 
for  me!  I shouldn’t  have  to  bo  wondering  where  my  next 
cash  was  coming  from — I should  be  dependent  on  no  one. 
Father  wouldn’t  say,  “Spend  that  money  with  care.”  Go 
where  I pleased,  do  as  I liked,  no  classes  to  catch  and  it 
would  be  me  and  my  God.  And  should  God  come  to  me  in 
my  hermit  hut  with  His  still  small  voice  that  is  always 
present;  and  Death  close  her  cold,  slimy  fingers  and  arms 
around  my  waist,  I should  not  be  afraid  to  die ; for  if  I were 
a hermit  I should  be  dead  already — . 
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(Continued  from  jiaue  2) 

Gradually  it  was  borne  in  on  me  that  the  little  procession 
had  come  to  a stop.  Prompted  by  some  inner  feeling,  [ 
raised  my  head.  Voices  came  to  me  with  a sudden  shock 
as  I stood  in  the  very  doorway  of  the  death-chamber. 

“Get  up!  Here  it  is  ten  o’clock  and  you’re  still  in  bed.” 

I looked  up  and  saw  my  mother.  Suddenly  I remembered 
— I had  gone  to  see  that  movie  thriller,  “Condemned  to 
Die,”  the  night  before. 
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“It’s  almost  seven  now,”  called  Dena,  “supper’ll  be  ready 
’ll  about  twenty  minutes.” 

In  bis  room,  he  stripped  his  wet  clothes  off  and  flung  them 
to  the  floor.  As  he  changed,  he  stood  before  the  picture  of 
a full-rigged  clipper,  thumb-tacked  to  the  wall.  When  he 
was  dressed  he  went  downstairs.  He  walked  about  the  par- 
lor, staring  at  the  prints  on  the  wall,  not  knowing  whether 
to  be  happy  or  sad  at  being  there  again. 

Dena  came  in  with  a tray  and  set  the  steaming  dishes 
on  the  table.  “Supper’s  ready,”  she  said.  Her  hair  was 
copper  in  the  lamplight,  and  her  face  was  rosy  from  the 
kitchen  heat. 

“You  look  right  pretty,  Dena,”  said  Peter. 

Dena  smiled,  an  expectant  sweetness  on  her  face.  “I’m 
glad  you’re  back,”  she  answered.  She  stood  there  looking 
at  him,  and  he  turned  a little  red  and  went  to  the  window. 
The  rain  was  falling  softer  now.  Once  you  came  aware  of 
a lovely  thing,  he  thought,  it  wanted  you  for  itself.  He 
watched  the  running  driblets  on  the  pane  and  saw  the  sea 
and  the  pines  and  Dena  all  in  one.  When  he  turned  around, 
she  was  gone.  His  father  stood  in  the  doorway  lookiner 
at  him.  ^ 

Peter  took  out  his  pipe  and  fumbled  for  his  pouch. 

“You’ll  have  no  time  to  smoke,”  said  Silas.  He  sat  down 
at  the  table  ; Peter  took  his  place  beside  him.  “She’s  baked 
a cake,”  said  Silas.  “I  guess  she  wanted  to  have  a little 
something  extra  . . . since  you  was  goin’.” 

“She’s  a right  smart  cook,”  said  Peter.  Dena  came  from 
the  kitchen  with  a plate  of  hot  bread.  Sbe  seated  herself 
across  from  the  men  and  bowed  her  head.  Silas  asked  the 
blessing  and  they  started  eating. 

They  praised  Delia’s  cake  and  finished  supper.  While 
she  was  clearing  off  the  table,  Peter  smoked  a pipe  with  his 
father.  The  rain  had  stopped;  the  air  was  fresh  with  the 
smell  of  wet  earth. 

“Guess  I’ll  go  to  town  ’fore  long,”  said  Silas,  “an’  git  me 
a phonygraph  an’  a pile  o’  books.”  He  sighed  and  looked 
at  Peter.  Peter  sucked  at  his  jiipe,  jniffing  gun-rnetal  clouds 
to  the  air.  He  was  dry  and  contented ; the  room  seemed 
like  a shelter  on  a hard  journey.  Silas  asked  him  : “ ’s  ahout 
time  we  got  that  tractor.  Boy?  Come  in  handy  soon.” 

“I  reckon  so,”  said  I’eter. 

Silas  stood  up  and  started  from  the  room.  “I’ll  get  a 
breath  of  air,”  he  said.  As  he  went  out  the  door,  a jiaper 
fluttered  from  his  pocket  to  the  floor.  “Hey,  Pa,”  called 
I eter.  But  the  door  had  shut  and  there  was  silence.  Peter 
picked  up  the  paper;  he  turned  it  over  in  his  hands  and 
read  it  by  the  yellow  light.  A wry  smile  curved  his  lips; 
he  stuffed  the  paper  in  his  pocket. 

Dena  had  finished  clearing  off  the  dishes.  She  sat  down 
under  the  lamp.  “I’ll  he  darnin’  yer  pa’s  socks,”  she  said. 

She  threaded  a needle;  her  fingers  were  hiisied  with  her 
sewing.  I’eter  watched  her,  smoking  (juietly.  The  light  was 
gentle  on  her  face.  Her  mouth  was  a red  curve  on  her 
jiallor.  She  was  very  sweet,  sewing  under  the  laini),  thought 
Peter.  He  stood  up  suddenly  and  went  over  to  her.  She 
glanced  iiji  at  him  with  her  wistful  smile,  and  he  stooped 
and  kissed  her  on  the  mouth.  She  drew  him  to  her.  “I 
hate  for  you  to  go,”  she  said.  Peter  ran  his  fingers  through 
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her  hair;  for  a moment  nothing  mattered  but  her  pressing 
to  him.  A little  wind  crept  around  the  house,  the  clock 
struck  seven  bells. 

I ought  to  be  jnittin’  my  things  to  drj^,”  said  Peter. 

She  let  him  move  from  her  arms.  He  walked  out  the 
door,  and  she  heard  his  footsteps  climhing  on  the  stairs  and 
moving  on  the  floor  above  her.  She  sat  there  with  her  sew- 
ing in  her  lap.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  The  seconds 
ticked  from  the  clock  like  mechanical  heart  beats.  Minutes 
moved  before  the  footsteps  sounded  on  the  stairs  again.  The 
doorknob  turned  . . . there  was  silence.  The  front  door 
opened  and,  as  loud  as  finality,  it  shut. 

Peter  stepped  out  into  the  moonlight.  Before  he  walked 
down  the  darkness  of  the  wagon-track,  he  made  sure  of  the 
paper  he  had.  He  took  it  from  his  ijocket  and  ran  his 
finger  across  a line.  “Train  gits  here  at  ten,”  he  muttered, 
“an’  feavannah’s  at  noon  t’morrow.”  He  picked  up  his  bag 
and  passed  beyond  the  circle  of  light.  The  tips  of  the  pine 
trees  brushed  against  the  sky  and  the  night  was  clear.  He 
was  sad  and  bitter,  but  be  was  going  to  the  sea.  . . . He  tried 
to  whistle,  but  he  couldn’t,  and  he  wmlked  swiftly  in  the 
shadows. 

t wern’t  no  use,”  said  Dena  to  the  roojn.  She  went  to 
the  hallway  and  opened  the  face  of  the  clock.  “ ’twern’t  no 
use,”  she  whispered,  “he  was  bound  to  be  goin’.”  The  hands 
marked  eight  o’clock.  She  moved  them  to  eight-thirty 
Oh  God,  let  him  catch  his  train  on  time,”  she  said.  Silas 
walked  heavily  in  the  door.  He  looked  at  Dena  with  a sad- 
ness in  his  eyes. 

“He’s  gone,  girl  ?”  he  asked. 

But  Dena  didn’t  answer.  She  was  sobbing  bitterly. 
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Kaising  one  of  his  arms,  he  shouted  grandiloquentlv 
“Jimmie  Harvey!” 

I he  a2J2)lause  was  deafening  as  Harvey  mounted  the  ros- 
trum. It  increased  in  volume  until  the  building  seemed  to 
quiver  and  shake. 

Swaying  slightly,  Harvey  lifted  his  hand  for  silence.  The 
a2Jplause  gradually  lessened,  and  finally  ended. 

“Friends,”  Harvey  hegan,  “I  can’t  say  how  much  I ap- 
preshate  the  kind  words  just  s2)oken.  I played  my  lash  game 
today — I 2)Ut  everything  I had  in  it — for  our  dear  college 
Every  drive  I made,  every  time  I crossed  the  goal,  it  was 
for  our  college.  Our  college — our  college ” 

He  was  swaying  on  his  feet.  He  passed  one  hand  across 
his  eyes,  and  with  the  other  reached  for  the  piano  for  su2)- 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


An  English  lord  who  had  arrived  from  England 
W'as  talking  to  an  American  Boy  Scout.  “I)Iv 
grandfather,”  he  said,  “was  a very  great  man. 
One  da.y  Queen  Victoria  touched  his  .shoulder  with 
a sword  and  made  him  a lord.” 

“Aw,  that’s  nothin’,”  the  Boy  Scout  replied. 
“One  day  an  Indian  touched  my  grandfather  on 
the  head  with  a tomahawk  and  made  him  an 
angd  !” — Yellow  Jaclrel. 
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JANET’S  ’’LEGS” 

By  THOMPSON  GREENWOOD 


W ELL,  ANOTHER  (late  goiie  where  all  dates  go,  and  still  no 
progress,”  groaned  Gene  Fowler,  as  he  pulled  olT  his  over- 
coat. “This  is  the  fifth  date  I’ve  had  with  that  dame  and 
she  still  acts — well,  backward.” 

“What  d’you  keep  on  datin’  her  for?  It  isn’t  compulsory, 
is  it?”  shot  back  his  roommate,  Harry  Edwards. 

“Well,  Harry,  you  don’t  understand.  This  little  thing  has 
been  following  me  around  for  the  last  month.  Everywhere 
I go,  she  follows.  The  other  day  I asked  her  for  a date. 
She  let  me  have  one.  It’s  been 
every  night  business  since,”  an- 
swered Gene. 

Gene  was  an  assistant  in  Ab- 
normal Psychology.  Harry  was 
captain  of  the  Dartmouth  foot- 
ball team.  1’hey  were  speaking 
of  Janet  Beecher,  a ravishing  lit- 
tle blonde  with  violet  blue  eyes 
that  twinkled  and  laughed  wdien 
she  talked.  These  were  not  the 
first  dates  she’d  had.  There  wert; 
plenty  of  sad-eyed  youths  who 
were  constantly  following  her  de- 
licious curves  with  eyes  that  soon 
took  on  an  indefinable  glow.  Yes, 
she  had  “it”  personified.  But  she  was  intellectual.  She 
wasn’t  one  of  these  “beautiful-but-dumb”  girls.  She  had 
never  flunked  a course ; she  said  she  never  would.  Still  she 
never  did  study.  How  did  she  make  such  good  grades?  This 
was  what  i)uzzled  everybody.  She  was  always  having  dates. 
Tonight,  for  instance,  she  had  been  dating  Gene  Fowler, 
an  assistant  in  Ahnormat  Psychology.  He  was  known  through- 
out the  student  body  as  being  the  best  Psychology  student 
that  had  ever  been  to  this  University.  He  was  of  average 
height,  with  blonde  hair  and  steel  gray  eyes  that  seemed  to 
pierce  even  into  your  deepest  thoughts  and  understand  your 
deepest  mysteries. 

And  he  had  been  dating.  Yes,  he  had  been  dating.  He 
hadn’t  been  grading  papers.  And  he  was  in  love!  That  was 
the  beautiful  {)art  of  it. 

The  next  morning  he  arose  early,  sitting  on  the  side  of  the 
bed  he  started  talking  to  himself,  “Yeah,  she’s  a pretty  thing, 
no  doubt  about  that.  But  darn  her  little  soul,  she  acts  like 
an  Eskimo  around  me.  Always  talking  about  my  work, 
Psychology.  Heck,  I want  amusement,  amusement.  I get 
enough  work  anyway.  1 wish  she’d .” 

“Say,  What  d’ya  think  this  is?  I gotta  sleep  a little 
some  tim((,”  growled  his  roommate  from  his  iipper  berth. 

“Well,  son,  you  aren’t  in  love.  That’s  why  you  don’t  under- 
stand.” 

“Oh,  but  I do  understand  ! iMaybe  you  got  a bump  ou 
your  beau  before  you  started  thinking.” 

“Oh  yeah?  Well,  you  aren’t  so  darn  smart  yourself.  \ou 
barely  pass  your  work.  You’re  good  in  football  ’cause  you’ve 
got  a hard  head.” 


His  roommate  was  getting  plenty  warm  by  this  time,  and 
also  well  awakened.  “Listen,  you  know  one  thing  and  that  is 
that  I get  along  with  my  wimmin  all  okay.  If  you’ll  just 
pipe  down.  I’ll  get  a date  with  that  dame  this  very  night, 
and  find  out  what  the  secret  of  her  frigidness  toward  you 
really  is.” 

“Well,  I’ll  admit  that  you  know  your  women,  but  you 
can’t  date  my  girl.  She’s  ‘for  me’,”  replied  Gene,  with  a 
tint  of  anger  in  his  face. 

That  night  when  Gene’s  room- 
mate, Harry,  came  in  he  was  mad, 
cursing.  “No,  she  didn’t  give  me 
a date ! I know  that’s  what  you’re 
going  to  ask  me.  The  little  moron 
.said  she  was  having  a date  tonight 
with  Mack  Everidge.  Then  I 
asked  her  about  a date  for  tomor- 
row night.  She  told  me  she  had 
one  with  Leon  Martin  for  then. 

The  little .” 

“Well,  what  of  it?  This  is  a 
free  country.  She’s  got  a right  to 
date  anyone  she  wants  to,  hasn’t 
she  ?”  asked  Gene. 

“Yes,  ‘what  of  it?’  Nutty!  Boy, 
you’ve  been  taken  for  a ride,  and  how ! She’s  been  (iividing 
her  time  between  you  and  those  other  mutts.” 

“Wait  a minute! .” 

“\  es,  ‘wait  a minute  !’  You’re  an  assistant  in  Psychology. 
Mack’s  an  assistant  in  History.  Leon’s  an  assistant  in  Eng- 
lish. Boy,  she  knows  her  h'gs.  Slu*’s  been  teasing  you 
intellectuals  for  the  last .” 

“No  wonder  she’s  been  making  so  many  A’s ! Well,  I’m 

a sucker!  ! ! The  little 

!!(’A'%$!” 

Strange  to  say,  Janet  flunked  her  first  course  that  term. 
It  happened  to  be — Abnormal  Psychology. 
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port.  The  boys,  knowing  what  the  trouble  was,  started  ap- 
plauding, then  everyone  else  took  it  up. 

Harvey  bowed  unsteadily,  and  some  one  came  forward 
and  helped  him  down. 

Of  course,  the  sport  pages  of  the  newspapers  were  full 
of  uews  about  “Power”  Harvey  the  next  day.  The  writers 
were  eloquent  in  their  descriptions  of  his  excellent  and  bril- 
liant playing.  More  than  one  cartoonist  pictured  him  crush- 
ing the  opponents.  One  pictured  him  as  a giant  in  football 
togs,  running  roughshod  over  bewildered  and  crushed  play- 
ers. Another  gave  him  a giant  hand,  sweeping  the  foe  right 
and  left  before  him. 

(Continued  on  page  17) 
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Addison  Hewlktt  „ 

Wilmington  adwaud  T.  Harrell 

Red  Oak 


f 


For  tlie  man  wlio  is  elected  to  tlie  position  of  President 
of  the  Student  Body,  we  have  sympathy,  and  advice,  hut 
little  more.  IBs  is  a hard  job,  requiring  dijilomacy  and  tact 
in  dealing  with  delicate  situations.  If  he  does  his  task  well 
he  will  be  allowed  to  fade  back  into  the  obscurity  of  an 
alumnus.  If  he  does  not,  he  will  be  criticized  and  blamed 
by  everyone.  So  his  job  is  a thankless  one,  full  of  pitfalls 
and  dangerous  curves. 

lo  such  a job  came  Ed  Harrell.  He  has  come  out  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  situation,  proving  his  able  diplomacy  and 
his  keen  understanding  of  human  nature.  We  are  not  likely 
to  forget  Ed,  his  smile  for  every  one  of  us,  including  Fresli- 
men;  his  cheery  good  will  on  the  campus;  his  fulfillment  of 
the  job  of  being  a “regular  fellow.” 

And  to  Add  Hewlett,  his  successor,  we  have  sympathy,  and 
advice,  but  little  more.  Thus  the  story  repeats  itself. 
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“0.  K.,  Jack.  Good  bye.  Be  sure  to  be  careful  and 
take  care  of  yourself.  Don’t  forget  to  drink  your  milk. 
Get  up  for  breakfast  every  morning!  Bye.” 

II 

“Well,  well,  well.  If  it  isn’t  William  K.  Diminuendo 
biinself ! Why,  hello  Bill ! How’re  you  ? This  is  the 
first  time  I’ve  seen  you  in  years.  You  seemed  to  go  into 
a shell  a year  or  so  after  we  left  the  University.  I’ve  heard 
about  you  though.  Same  old  thing:  a chemical  genius.  1 
always  said  you  Averc.” 

“Wait  a minute,  will  you?  Mr.  Alvis  Weidmeter  Artz! 
I sure  am  glad  to  see  you.  Jack. 

“Say,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Russo-Japanese  develop- 
ments? Do  you  think  it’s  anything  serious?  You  knoAv 
the  League  had  to  boycott  Japan  some  twelve  years  ago 
before  she  would  leave  China  alone.  Russia  has  been  train- 
ing and  building  an  army  ever  since  the  great  European 
war  in  1918.  Japan  has  the  largest  navy  in  the  world.  It 
looks  bad  to  me.” 

“I  don’t  think  anything  can  happen  if  the  rest  of  the  world 
sticks  together.  If  not,  I expect  to  see  war.  They  would 
bo  rather  hard  to  boycott.” 

“But  listen.  Jack.  Suppose  Japan,  Russia  and  a few 
of  tbe  Asiatic  nations  all  join  together  against  the  western 
world.  It  will  bo  the  longest,  bloodiest  and  most  horrible 
war  of  history,  a scieiitific  Avar  1” 

“Well,  let’s  hope  for  the  best.” 

“I’m  not  trying  to  change  the  subject.  Jack,  but  con- 
gratulate me.  I’m  getting  married  tomorroAv.” 

“What?  You?  Getting  married  tomorroAv?  Why  you 
old  idiot!  Haven’t  you  any  sense?  What’ll  you  do  AA’ith 
a Avife?  Stick  her  in  a large  country  home  A\diile  you  stay 
buried  in  a stinking  laboratory?” 

“I’m  out  of  the  lab  for  a Avhile  iioav.  I’ve  finished  per- 
fecting a gas  that  I’ve  been  Avorking  on  for  the  last  three 
years.  I made  the  first  edition  of  it  three  years  ago,  and 
have  been  spending  the  last  three  years  perfecting  it.  I’a'C 
been  given  six  months  to  tAvo  years  leave,  Avith  pay.  They 
know  that  I can’t  stay  out  of  a laboratory  A'ery  long  at 
a time.” 

“That’s  fine.  I have  some  interesting  ncAvs  to  tell  you. 
It  jirobably  won’t  he  interesting  to  you,  but  I’m  already 
married.  One  year  ago  tomorroAA'.  Eleanor  sure  is  a SAA’eet 
little  Avife,  too,  if  you  ask  me.” 

“Wuxtra!  Extry!  Extra!”  yelled  ncAvsboys  all  over  the 
United  States  and  most  of  Europe. 

“Here ! Boy,  give  us  two,”  called  Bill  to  one  of  the  pass- 
ing newsboys. 

“JAPANESE  GUNBOAT  SINKS  AMERICAN  VES- 
SEL. ALL  FOREIGNERS  ORDERED  OUT  OF  RUS- 
SIA AND  JAPAN,”  read  Bill. 

“Whew ! Looks  like  somebody  is  going  to  liaA’e  trouble. 
I suppose  this  Avar  avo  Avere  just  discussing  is  brcAving.” 

“Are  you  Mr.  Alvis  W.  Artz?”  asked  a messenger  boy  stop- 
ping in  front  of  Jack. 

“Ye.s.  Why?” 

“Here’s  a message  for  you,  sir.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Any  ansAver,  sir?” 


“No.  Here,”  he  said,  handing  him  a coin. 

“My  leave  is  canceled.  I’ve  gotta  go  hack  to  MaxAvell 
immediately.” 

“That’s  too  had.  Do  you  think  AA'e’ll  have  to  enter  the 
AA’ar?”  asked  Bill. 

“I  hope  not,  but  it  looks  that  Avay  now.  I’m  glad  I saw 
you.  Bill.  I’m  leaving  immediately.  Hope  to  see  you  in 
the  next  few  days.  Come  doAvn  to  see  me  Avhile  on  your 
vacation.  I have  a large  country  homo  and  plenty  of  room 
for  you.  Good  hye.” 

“Good  bye.  Jack.  Good  luck.” 

“Thanks,  Bill.  I guess  I’ll  need  it.  Bye.” 

Ill 

“And  don’t  leave  a single  one  of  those  cities  out,”  said 
the  Commander  to  Captain  Artz.  “Bomb  every  one  and 
come  back  here  only  when  the  job  is  completed.  Good  luck. 
Be  sure  to  drop  two  extras  on  St.  Petersburg — for  me. 

A feAV  hundred  miles  aAvay  on  board  the  air  carrier  “Caro- 
lina” similar  orders  Avere  given  the  flight  leader  of  a fleet 
of  tiny  bombers.  They  were  to  bomb  Tokio  and  every  city 
of  any  size  in  Japan. 

EA-ery  large-  or  medium-sized  or  least  bit  important  city 
in  Russia  and  Japan  Avould  bo  dead  to  the  Avorld  next  day. 
High  explosi\’es  Avere  not  Aised.  Gas.  The  bonihs  Avere 
light  and  small,  but  deadly;  that  is,  deadly  for  a foAv  days. 

War  had  been  declared,  officially,  by  the  United  States 
only  the  day  before.  An  army  Avas  already  being  called. 
The  Avhole  AA'crld  Avas  in  a turmoil.  Every  citizen  of  every 
city  of  any  size  AA-as  afraid  of  being  bombed  or  gassed  by 
enemy  aircraft. 

“The  eggs  haA'e  been  laid,  sir,”  announced  Capt.  .Vrtz, 
as  he  came  into  C.  0.  Headquarters.  “We  didn’t  lose  a 
single  plane.  EA-ery  city  Avith  a cross  by  it  on  my  maps 
is  dead  to  the  AA-orld.  We  should  be  at  some  advantage-  noAv. 
I bombed  airfields  as  avc  crossed  them,  ‘just  for  luck.’  The 
Ford  Aeronautical  Plant  at  Petrograd  Avill  be  silent  for  a 
while.  We  laid  eggs  all  around  it.”  With,  this  he  began 
filling  out  his  flight  report. 

Taa’o  days  later  at  Berne,  SAvitzerland,  officials  of  Japan 
and  Russia  Avere  signing  negotiations  of  peace.  The  gov- 
ernment of  both  countries  Avas  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  World  Court  for  the  next  Aa’c  years.  All  the  Japanese 
and  Russian  implements  of  Avar  AA’ere  to  be  destroyed. 

“It’s  a good  thing  that  that  gas  Avas  not  poisonous.  Bill,” 
said  Jack  a feAV  AA-eeks  later  as  the  two  Avere  discussing  the 
affair.  “We  AA'ould  haA-e  killed  almost  all  the  Japs  and 
Russians  in  a hurry.  Just  think,  the  countries  involved  oaa-c 
it  all  to  you.  I didn’t  knoAV  that  you  had  iiiA-ented  or  dis- 
eoA-ered  rather,  that  gas.  You  didn’t  tell  me.  That’s  Avhat 
you  took  so  long  to  complete,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yeah.  It  sure  Avas  a short  Avar.  Started,  fought  and 
ended  in  one  Aveek.  Some  Avar!  Less  than  five  hundred 
men  killed.” 

“Say,  Bill.  Can  you  tell  me  AAdiy  Russia  and  Japan  gave 
in  and  signed  OA-er  everything  they  had  so  eagerly?  When 
their  people  and  armies  started  coming  to  they  coAild  liaA-e 
put  up  a helluva  fight.  The  gas  aauis  not  j)oisonous.  It  didn’t 
kill  a single  person  that  I kiioAv  of.  Yet,  they  .surrendered 
so  meekly.” 


(Continued  on  page  17) 
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SUPERSTITIONS  OF  AVIATORS 

By  J.  H.  Prince 

T 

J.  HERE  IS  something  very  uncanny  and  gripping  about 
superstition.  You  may  call  certain  incidents  that  have  coin- 
cided, from  which  tortunate  or  unfortunate  happenings  arose, 
mere  coincidences.  You  may  sneer  at  it,  you  may  laugh 
at  It,  but  sometimes  you  will  find  yourself  looking  at  the 
new  moon  over  your  left  shoulder,  picking  up  a pin,  or 
shuddering  a littde  when  a black  eat  passed  across  your 
path.  Perhaps  if  you  were  to  search  diligently  enough 
among  the  most  dogmatic  of  non-believers  in  suiierstition 
you  would  find  a rabbit’s  foot  or  lucky  penny  hidden  away 
among  their  treasure  trifles. 

People  in  certain  professions  are  most  noted  for  their  be- 
liefs 11,  superstition : baseball  players,  jockeys,  gamblers,  and 
circus  performers.  Yet  none  of  these  have  ever  equaled  those 
intrepid  war  birds  who  were  on  the  western  front  during  the 
war.  The  greatest  among  those  airmen  had  their  own  pet 
charms,  mascots,  and  individual  tokens.  When  you  hear  of 
some  of  the  weird  and  almost  unbelievable  happenings  of 
those  mad  days  of  fighting,  of  quick  deaths  by  steel  or  in 
flaming  coffins,  you  realize  that  these  might  be  more  attached 
to  superstition,  other  than  coincidences. 

^ Por  example : Baron  von  Kichthofen,  the  “Bed  Knight  of 
Germany  ” the  greatest  of  flying  Aces,  who  had  an  ominous 
tear  of  having  his  picture  taken,  and  only  twice  was  it 
ever  taken  while  he  was  at  the  front.  The  first  time  was 
at  the  funeral  of  a flying  partner,  and  a few  hours  later 
he  was  shot  down  by  the  observer  in  a British  two-seater. 

A biirst  from  the  observer’s  machine  gun  ripped  the  Ger- 
man’s ship.  Kichthofen  managed  to  land  without  crashing 
but  he  spent  a few  days  in  the  hospital  from  a bullet  wound 
in  the  scalp. 

Ihe  second  time  the  Baron  had  his  picture  taken  at  the 
front  was  his  last!  On  the  morning  of  April  twenty-first, 
1918,  as  ho  walked  across  the  tarmic  to  the  hangar  which' 
housed  his  ship,  he  stopped  to  play  with  a puppv  and  some- 
one snapped  his  picture.  It  was  his  last  pose  f Jr  a picture 
for  he  went  into  the  air  in  quest  of  his  eighty-first  victory’ 
but  he  was  soon  shot  down  in  a splintering  crash  behind  thj 
Allied  lines. 

Major  McCudden,  the  noted  British  Ace,  was  a contender 
tor  the  old  three-in-a-row  superstition.  The  story  has  been 
told  that  on  the  day  of  his  cra.sh  to  death,  he  had  been  enter- 
tained at  a British  squadron.  During  the  meal,  someone 
poured  three  consecutive  drinks  from  a bottle  of  brandy 
without  breaking  the  sequence  by  placing  the  bottle  on  the 
table  between  glasses.  McCudden,  who  would  not  have  taken 
the  drink  had  he  known  the  manner  in  which  the  drinks 
had  been  served,  went  out  and  crashed  in  a wild  climbinir 
turn.  “ 

The  French  and  Belgian  airmen  were  strong  for  squad- 
ron tokens.  One  famous  Belgian  squadron  of  photographic 
ships  never  went  across  the  lines  without  the  insignia  of  a 
Brownie  kodak  painted  on  the  fuselage  of  their  planes.  They 
staunchly  believed  in  it,  and  their  record  somewhat  justi- 
fies their  belief. 

Kungesser,  the  French  Ace,  was  contemptuous  of  omens; 

(Continued  on  page  17) 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  SHAVING 

By  Joe  A.  Young 

T 

J-heoughout  the  entire  civilized  world  shaving  is  a custom. 
Ill  fact  this  custom  has  been  practiced  so  long  that  it  has  be- 
come a habit  to  men  and  an  ambition  of  boys.  The  race  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  custom  is  unknown  as  it  be- 
gan in  the  prehistoric  period.  The  legend  of  the  beginning 
of  shaving  has  been  handed  down  verbally  for  over  six  hun- 
dred generations.  It  was  told  to  me  by  an  African  Chieftain 
named  Tanglefoot,  as  we  sat  in  front  of  his  hut  listening  to 

the  murmuring  waters  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  coconut  blossom 
time. 

Bong  before  history  was  being  recorded  and  when  men  were 
hardly  more  than  beasts  all  the  women  of  a tribe  of  wan- 
dering savages  followed  a man  by  the  name  of  Shavino.  Thev 
followed  this  brute  because  of  his  strength,  fighting,  and  other 
manly  powers  which  he  excelled  in.  Since  the  women  all  fol- 
lowed this  “Bull  of  the  woods”  there  was  nothing  for  the  rest 
o the  men  to  do  except  follow  the  women.  Occasionally  a 
man  would  kidnap  a woman  and  carry  her  off  into  the  jungle. 

J his  however  was  very  dangerous  because  if  Shavino  caught 
anyone  attempting  such  he  immediately  killed  him  with  a 
huge  club  that  he  carried.  Even  though  one  got  away  there 
was  no  one  to  stand  guard  for  him  to  see  that  they  were  not 
tramped  on  by  one  of  the  huge  mammoths  that  roamed  the 
country,  some  of  whose  steps  were  ten  miles  in  length. 

One  day  as  Shavino  was  climbing  the  side  of  a rocky  ravine 
he  came  upon  a man  named  Lotionus  making  love  to  one  of 
his  women.  With  one  swing  of  his  club  Shavino  sent  Lotionus 
tumbling  down  the  side  of  the  ravine.  Luckily  for  Lotionus 
he  was  not  killed  so  he  picked  himself  up  painfullv  and 
started  towards  the  watering  hole  rubbing  his  face  and  mum- 
bling that  he  believed  that  he  had  bmi  scraped.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  watering  hole  he  peered  into  its  glossy  surface  and 
to  his  surprise  he  saw  that  the  heavy  beard  that  he  had  was 
practically  all  scraped  off  of  his  face.  This  hurt  Lotionus’ 
vanity  very  much  but  he  was  determined  to  profit  by  his  mis- 
fortunte  so  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  scraping  the 
rest  of  his  lieard  off  with  flints  and  other  similar  rocks.  When 
he  had  comjileted  this  job  he  found  that  the  milk  from  a 
coconut  soothed  the  burning  pain  left  by  the  scraping.  He 
called  this  milk  lotion  naming  it  after  himself. 

When  Lotionus  returned  to  the  tribe  he  found  that  he  had 
just  what  the  women  wanted  and  he  found  it  no  hard  task 
in  taking  Shavino’s  favorite  woman  who  was  a little  brunette 
and  seemed  to  have  been  made  when  everything  was  plentiful 
Also  he  was  soon  accejited  as  an  authority  on  the  way  to  get 
women  and  how  to  keep  them.  Lotionus  set  up  a school  and 
began  to  teach  his  technic  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester  he  received  an  application  from  none  other  than 
Shavino  himself.  He  was  accepted  and  put  on  probation  on 
general  princijiles  before  he  started  classes.  By  the  end  of 
Shavino’s  sophomore  year  Lotionus  found  that  he  was  an 
ardent  scholar  and  a likable  man  so  they  became  good  friends 
When  Shavino  graduated  everyone  declared  that  beard  cut- 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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PAPERWEIGHT 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

Oil  the  campus,  Harvey  was  lionized,  slapped  on  the  back, 
and  in  every  way  was  given  to  understand  that  he  was 
greatly  appreciated,  loved  and  revered.  Students  rose  to 
the  heights  of  glory  by  his  speaking  to  them  and  calling 
them  by  name.  Truly,  he  was  a great  hero. 

lie  did  not  take  his  degree  in  the  spring  with  the  rest 
of  his  class. 

The  college  would  have  kept  him  ou  as  a coach,  but 
its  staff  was  complete.  He  was  appointed  coach  in  a smaller 
college  in  a neighboring  state. 

His  team  did  not  show  up  so  well  next  fall,  so  he  was 
replaced. 

1930 

The  editor  and  sports  editor  of  the  college  newspaper  sat 
talking.  Ft  was  October,  and  the  subject  of  their  conver- 
sation was,  of  course,  football — and  Douglas. 

“You  just  wait,”  Doran,  the  sports  editor,  was  saying. 
“Yon  just  wait.  Douglas’ll  show  us  something  next  Sat- 
urday.” 

“You  bet  he  will,”  returned  Adams,  the  editor.  “He’s 
the  best  I’ve  ever  seen — best  that’s  ever  been  here,  I expect.” 

“llest!  I’ll  say  he  is.  Jackson  and  Young  are  good, 
but  nothing  to  compare  with  Douglas.” 

A gust  of  wind  scattered  papers  from  the  table  in  tbe 
center  of  the  room. 

“What  this  office  needs  is  a good  five-cent  paper  weight,” 
remarked  Doran,  collecting  the  papers. 

“Yes,  it  does.  There’s  an  old  cut  in  the  drawer  here,” 
returned  Adams.  “Maybe  that’ll  do.”  He  opened  the 
drawer,  rummaged  around  in  the  nondescript  junk  therein, 
and  brought  forth  the  “cut”- — a small  wooden  block  with  a 
thin  metal  plate  on  one  side  from  which  an  impression 
was  made. 

“Who’s  it  of?”  inquired  Doran,  peering  over  Adams’ 
shoulder. 

“Dunno.  Says  Harvey  on  the  back.  He’s  in  football 
togs.” 

“Some  star  of  by-gone  days,  I reckon,”  said  Doran,  re- 
suming his  seat. 

“Yes.  Reckon  you’re  right.  But  he’ll  make  a darn  good 
pajier  weight  now.”  He  arranged  the  papers  and  placed 
the  cut  on  them. 

They  resumed  their  conversation  about  football — and 
Douglas. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  SHAVING 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

ting  was  a habit  and  always  would  be.  They  called  this 
liabit  shaving  in  honor  of  Shavino  who  had  always  excelled 
in  his  home  work  and  accomiilishments  on  field  trips.  Dur- 
ing his  four  years  in  school  Shavino  had  won  for  himself 
three  hundred  and  .seventy-seven  hou.se-wives  and  three  she- 
apes  to  do  the  wa.shing  and  work  around  his  barn. 

Such  is  the  history  of  shaving  and  may  it  be  handed  down 
Until  the  end  of  time. 


SUPERSTITIONS  OF  AVIATORS 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

however,  he  had  a skull-and-crossbones  painted  on  his  ship 
during  the  war,  with  the  figure  13  added,  apparently  for 
good  luck.  lie  did  not  use  his  old  insignia  on  the  White 
Bird,  the  ship  in  which  he  attempted  to  span  the  Atlantic 
and  which  brought  him  to  his  tragic  end. 

Captain  Eickenbacker,  tbe  fighting  demon  of  the  American 
air  forces,  had  a Hat-in-the-ring  insignia  on  his  ship,  and 
it  was  also  the  marking  of  the  ninety-fourth  squadron  of 
which  he  was  in  command.  1 have  been  told  by  a member 
of  tills  squadron  that  this  insignia  was  a source  of  comfort, 
courage,  and  security  as  they  darted  by  when  one  was  engaged 
in  a death  struggle  with  an  enemy  ship.  The  jaunty  hat 
and  the  national  colors  gave  them  inspiration  and  a “cocky” 
attitude.  iVot  one  of  them  would  ever  go  over  the  lines 
without  this  emblem,  except  iu  case  of  an  emergency. 

However,  the  wartime  pilots  were  not  the  only  airmen 
to  have  their  superstitions.  A belief  in  charms  and  omens 
seems  to  be  in  common  to  airmen  of  all  times,  even  in  these 
modern  days.  Frank  Hawks  always  carries  a stuffed  doll 
in  his  “Mystery  Ship.”  Post  and  Gatty  flew  around  the 
world  with  a St.  Christopher  medal  fastened  to  their  instru- 
ment panel. 

And  so  these  sujierstitions  of  the  air  go  on.  Swivel-chair 
pilots  and  .“ground-lubbers”  may  laugh  at  them,  but  those 
who  know  something  of  the  fears  and  dangers  of  war  and 
peace  time  flying  must  feel  iu  their  hearts  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  these  superstitions,  after  all.  And  if  not,  who  would 
be  so  cruel  as  to  deny  them  that  comfort  which  resides  in 
the  charms  ? Mho  would  deride  the  strange  confidence 
which  a flyer  had  in  a silk  stocking?  IVlio  would  steal  a 
wooly  doll  named  Yanette  from  the  cockpit  of  a pilot  who 
is  about  the  take  his  life  in  his  hands  miles  over  the  enemy 
lines?  Perhaps  this  idiosyncracy  of  airmen  will  some  day 
be  explained — but  until  then  they  will  continue  to  hurtle 
through  the  skies,  one  eye  on  the  instrument  board,  tbe 
other  on  the  good  luck  charm.  ' 


GAS 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

“ 1 hat  s sim])le,  .lack.  .Japan  and  Russia  were  dead  for 
two  days,  weren’t  they?” 

“Yes.” 

“J  he  whole  of  both  countries  was  bombed  in  one  night. 
\ ou  could  do  the  same  thing  again  easily  enough,  couldn’t 
you  ? Even  if  they  put  up  more  defense  ?” 

“\cs,  the  enemy  had  some  good  pilots  and  jilanes,  but 
the  same  things  could  be  done  tonight,  if  necessary.” 

“The  gas  that  you  dropped  could  have  been  made  deadly 
poisonous  in  two  hours.  One  ounce  of  a concentrated 
poisonous  gas  could  have  been  added  to  each  bomb  and 
they  would  have  been  more  deadly  than  any  poison  ever 
uschI.  When  Russia  and  Japan  saw  how  easily  they  had 
been  gassed  they  were  scared.  They  knew  that  the  gas  used 
iouhl  hare  been  poisonous.  They  knew  nothing  better  to 
do  than  to  surrender.” 

“Well  I’ll  be 


Bill,  let’s  go  fishing.” 
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A comparison  of  the  relative  characters 
of  the  First  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  “Great  Emancipator,”  as 
asked  in  a local  school,  resulted  in  the 
following  answers: 

George  'Washington  was  a tall,  hand- 
some guy  while  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
skinny  and  ugly. 

Washington  was  a better  president 
than  Lincoln.  We  get  a whole  day  off 
on  his  birthday  while  we  only  get  an 
hour  on  Lincoln’s. 

George  Washington  never  told  a lie,  hut 
Lincoln  was  noted  for  his  stories.  Miss 

(The  teacher)  has  them  all  in  a 

little  book  on  her  desk. 

George  Washington  reminds  me  of  a 
cherry  tree.  He  wore  beautiful  clothes. 
Abraham  Lincoln  reminds  me  of  a rail 
fence.  Lie  looked  like  one. 

George  Washington  served  two  terms 
as  President.  Lincoln  only  served  one 
and  a little  over.  Then  they  shot  him. 

Feminine  voice  from  upper  berth: 
“Porter,  is  that  my  coat  down  there  in 
the  aisle?” 


“My  brother  is  living  in  Chicago  and 
says  that  he  is  delighted.” 

What  ? Delighted  to  he  living  in  Chi- 
cago ?” 

“Ho.  Delighted  to  be  living.” — Geor- 
gia GraeJeer. 

— s — 

’32 : “Why  are  you  boys  sitting  on  the 
grass  ?” 

’33 : “Trying  to  look  like  nuts  to  fool 
the  squirrels.” 

Did  you  hear  about  the  Scotch  sopho- 
more who  listens  to  all  the  dances  over 
the  radio  and  looks  at  his  girl’s  picture? 

— s — 

“I  fainted  and  they  brought  me  to.  So 
I fainted  again.” 

“Why?” 

“Well,  they  brought  me  two  more.” 

— Aggievator. 


Editorial  Eote:  iTfe’s  Triad. 


APOLOGIES  TO  JOYCE  KILMEE 
I thiide  that  I shall  never  see 


These  are  the  nights  when  lights  in  the 
cellar  do  not  necessarily  mean  Pa  is  clean- 
ing out  the  coal-bin. 

— s — 

Steward:  How  would  you  like  vour 
breakfast,  sir? 

Sea-sick  Passenger:  'With  an  anchor 
on  it,  if  you  don’t  mind. — Desert  Wolf. 

— s — 

Last  year  a vest-pocket  tornado  swept 
through  the  West,  creating  little  damage 
and  much  excitement.  It  destroyed  sev- 
eral buildings  and  played  some  queer 
pranks — even  driving  a piece  of  timber 
through  the  side  of  a house  as  though  it 
were  a huge  nail.  It  tore  the  tin  roof 
from  a large  barn  and  deposited  it  in  a 
field  about  a mile  away.  The  owner  of 
the  barn  was  puzzled  as  to  what  he  should 
do  with  the  tin.  One  day  a traveling  sales- 
man stopj)ed  at  this  farmer’s  house.  (The 
joke’s  on  you!  He  didn’t  even  have  a 
daughter.)  The  salesman  saw  the  pile  of 
tin  in  the  field  and  suggested  to  the 
farmer : 

“If  you  would  ship  that  tin  to  the  Ford 
company  at  Detroit,  you  would  get  a good 
price  for  it.  This  company  buys  much 
scrap  tin  and  iron  and  uses  it  in  building 
cars.” 

The  farmer  followed  the  suggestion.  He 
loaded  the  tin  into  a box  car  and  shipped 
it  to  the  flivver  factory.  Several  days  later 
he  received  a letter  from  the  Ford  eom- 
pany,  saying : 

“Dear  Sir:  We  can’t  imagine  what  hit 
your  ear,  but  it  cost  you  $34.68  to  put  it 
in  running  condition.” 


Porter:  “Ho,  Ma’am,  that’s  just  an 
A.  T.  O.  coming  hack  from  a convention.” 

— Mountain  Goat. 

Judge  (to  drunken  prisoner)  : Well, 
my  good  man,  who  brought  you  here? 

I’risoner : I hose — hie — three  police- 

men. 

J udge : Intoxicated  ? 

Prisoner:  Yes,— hie— all  three  of 
them.— Wofford  College,  Old  Gold  and 
Black. 

— s — 

Dick  Johnson  : Why  did  you  send  back 
your  new  radio? 

Keller:  Well,  the  music  was  all  right, 
hut  the  lights  were  too  dim  to  read  by. 
— AYofford  College,  Old  Gold  and  Black. 


Along  the  road  an  unscraped  tree. 

With  hark  intact,  and  painted  white. 
That  no  car  ever  hit  at  night. 

For  every  tree  that’s  near  the  road 
Has  caused  some  auto  to  be  towed. 

Sideswiping  trees  is  done  a lot 
Py  drivers  who  are  not  so  hot. 

God  gave  them  eyes  so  they  could  see. 
Yet  any  fool  can  hit  a tree. 

— Anon. 

— s — 

MEHTAL  EESEEVAT lOH 

He:  Put  you  promised  at  the  altar  to 
obey  me. 

fehe : I know  it,  but  I had  my  fingers 
crossed. 


A FELLOW-FEELIHG 


Gent  (at  the  back  door)  : I haven’t  av- 
eraged more  than  one  meal  a day  all  this 
wcH3k,  lady. 


We  don’t  know  what  this  one  is  for  but 
here  it  is. 
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We  ivouldti't  kid  you,  for  the  Korld.  hut  ice  gotta  fill  this  space. 


BOOKS 


Bright  Shin,  by  Julia  Feterkiii  (The 
Eobbs-Merrill  Coinjiany,  Indianapolis, 
1932). 

(Available  in  Miss  Holding’s  Circulat- 
ing Library.) 

Here,  at  last,  is  the  “different”  story — 
a story  not  oidy  novel  in  its  plot,  but 
novel,  too,  in  its  treatment,  for  the  whole 
book  is  written  in  native  negro  dialect. 
I was  so  jileasantly  surprised  when  I read 
this  book  that  I did  not  at  once  realize 
that  this  was  the  work  of  an  author’s 
mind  and  not  a true  story  at  all. 

Julia  Pcterkin,  who  is  also  the  author 
of  Blach  .1  pril  and  the  well-known  Scarlet 
Skter  Mary  has  given  us  this  interesting 
narrative  about  our  negro  neighbors.  She 
lias  delved  into  the  ])rivate  lives  of  the 
American  descendants  of  a powerful 
African  king.  King  Taki,  who  has  been 
betrayed  by  a jealous  warrior  and  whose 
family,  after  the  entire  kingdom  has  been 
scattered  about  by  the  opposing  forces, 
is  smuggled  into  the  “Hnity  States”  by 
the  white  men  where  they  are  sold  as 


slaves  to  the  southern  gentlemen  and 
plantation  owners. 

When  the  story  opens  these  negroes  are 
living  in  our  modern  world  (and  in  our 
own  Carolinas),  for  the  setting  of  the 
book  is  the  little  town  of  River  Bend, 
S.  C.),  but  they  still  maintain  many  of 
their  aboriginal  eccentricities  in  their 
daily  routine.  Even  the  simplest  rite  is 
so  seriously  undertaken  that  it  is  amus- 
ing. Everything  that  ordinarily  seems 
commonplace  Miss  Peterkin  has  succeeded 
in  making  into  enjoyable  reading.  The 
experience  of  the  first  trip  to  town  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  The  curses  of  “book- 
Icarnin’,”  the  ordeal  of  “gettin’  religion,” 
the  thousand-and-one  panaceas  and  curse- 
preventatives,  and  the  countless  supersti- 
tions— all  have  a large  part  in  making 
Bright  Shin  amusing. 

Of  course  there  is  a thread  of  romance 
throughout  the  novel,  but  who  can  help 
but  appreciate  such  conversation  as 

“Cricket,  honeh,  you  pure  looks  like  a 
fiow’r-gahden — you  pure  smells  like  a 
blossom.” 

especially  when  a backwoods  negro  is  try- 
ing to  win  his  “lady-fair?”  Then,  too. 
Bright  Shin  is  mildly  risque  in  some  parts. 

I think  Julia  Peterkin  should  be  com- 
plimented on  the  successful  production  of 


this  her  third  popular  novel.  I am  quite 
certain  that  those  who  read  Bright  Shin 
will  agree  wdth  me. 

M.  D.  Freedman. 

— s — 

They  were  holding  mid-year  examina- 
tions in  one  of  the  public  schools.  The 
subject  was  geography.  Oye  of  the  ques- 
tions was,  “What  is  the  equator  ?” 

“The  equator,”  read  the  answer  of  a 
nine-year  old  boy,  “is  a menagerie  lion 
running  around  the  center  of  the  earth.” 

I think  that  1 shall  never  see 
An  F as  lovely  as  an  E. 

An  E whose  form  is  pressed. 

Upon  the  records  of  the  blessed. 

An  F comes  easily — and  yet. 

It  isn’t  easy  to  forget ; 

F’s  are  made  by  fools  like  me. 

But  only  God  could  make  au  E. — Ghost. 

— s — 

A ilorman  is  a man  with  an  exag- 
gerated idea  of  his  capacity. — Dirge. 

It  isn’t  what  our  girl  knows  that 
bothers  us — it’s  how  she  learned  it. 

— Beanpot. 
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Drugs  ; Toiletries  ; Prescriptions 

rAYETreVILLE 

OF  RALEIGH.  N.  C..  INC. 

^‘CREATORS  OF  REASONABLE  DRUG  PRICES'* 

When  in  Raleigh  Visit  Our 

Soda  Fountain  and  Luncheonette 

Where  Only  Quality  Food  is  Served 
at  Reasonable  Prices 


“WACO  CLEANERS” 

LAUNDRY  and  DRY  CLEANING 

Linen  Suits  a Specialty 
PRESSING  ALTERING 
REPAIRING 

Let  Us  Take  Gare  of  Your  Entire  Wash 

PHONE  176 


“Do  you  suffer  from  pink  tooth  brush  ?” 
“Yes.” 

“Then  why  don’t  you  get  a green  one  ?” 
-Wofford  College,  Old  Gold  mid  Black. 


“Tough  luck,”  said  the  egg  in  the 
monastery.  “Out  of  the  frying  2)au  into 
the  friar.”— Wofford  College,  Old  Gold 
and  Black. 


“Goodness,  George.  This  is  not  our 
baby ! This  is  the  wrong  carriage.” 

“Shut  up ! This  is  a better  carriage.” 
— Wofford  College,  Old  Gold  and  Black. 


Stern  Father  (to  son  going  back  to 
boarding  school)  : “Don’t  let  me  hear 
any  bad  reijorts  about  you.” 

Care-free  son : “I’ll  try  not  to,  dad, 
ljut  you  know  these  things  will  leak  out. 
— Wofford  College,  Old  Gold  and  Black. 


SHORTY’S 

“The  Original  Sandwich  Shop” 

Sodas,  Cigarettes,  and  Good 
Sandwiches 

Two  Doors  from  Theatre 


i 


LEE  O’S  TAILORS 

Quality  Clothes  . . . Plus  a Perfect  Fit 

OUR  REPRESENTATIVE,  LEE  O’LAYTON, 

has  been  making  Quality  Clothes  for  well 
dressed  Wake  Forest  men 
since  1924 

WATCH  FOR  OUR  DISPLAY  AT 
HARDWICKE’S  DRUG  STORE 


t 

t 


WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1932 

Nine-week  Session,  June  13 — August  12 
Six-week  Session,  June  13 — July  23 
Law  School,  June  13 — August  22 

FOUR  REASONS  FOR  ATTENDING  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


1 . Costs  Less.  A student  at  Wake  Forest  spends  an  average  of 
about  $400  for  thirty  hours  credit.  In  three  summers  he 
spends  $225  for  thirty  hours  credit. 

2.  Cains  a Year’s  Salary.  A student  may  enter  upon  work  and 
draw  a salary  one  year  earlier  by  thus  using  his  summers. 
During  this  period  remunerative  positions  are  not  available. 
The  hope  of  a better  day  warrants  complete  utilization  of 
present  opportunities. 

3 Standards  of  Scholarship  Maintained.  The  regular  faculty 
of  the  col  lege  carries  90  per  cent  of  the  summer  school  work. 
The  same  courses  with  the  same  instruction  carry  the  same 
credit  as  in  regular  session.  Credits  may  be  gained  toward 
certificates,  B.A.,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  and  M.A.  degrees. 

4.  Social  and  Cultural  Advantages.  The  social,  recreational 
and  cultural  advantages  in  the  Wake  Forest  community  can- 
not be  surpassed  anywhere  on  so  reasonable  terms.  No  hap- 
pier group  of  young  men  and  women  can  be  found  anywhere 
than  lives  on  the  Wake  Forest  campus  during  the  summer 
months.  The  environment  is  ideal. 


DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


OK-amERICA! 


rv*  niviciviw/v 

TUNE  IN  ON  LUCKY  STRIKE— 60  modem  minutes  with  the  world's  ^nest  dance  orchestras  and  Walter  Winchell,  whose^ossip  of  today  beconu 
the  news  of  tomorrow,  every  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  evening  over  N.  B.  C.  networks. 


More  for  your  money  than 
in  any  other  cigarette! 

You  get  many  extrai  in  LUCKY  STRIKE  as  a re- 
sult of  that  famous  and  exclusive  "TOASTING" 
Process.  Extra  Goodness — forced  in  when  certain 
harsh  irritants  are  forced  out.  Extra  mildness, 
mellow-mildness~resulting  from  the  purg- 
ing and  purifying  of  every  tobacco  leaf.  Extra 
Deliciousness — from  the  world's  choicest  tobac- 
cos  the  Cream  of  many  Crops.  Extra  Mellow- 
n®** — from  the  use  of  modern  Ultra  Violet  Rays. 

“It’S  toasted” 

Your  Throat  Protectlon—ogolntf  Irrltotlon ^against  cough 
Amd  Motsiuro-Proof  Cmllophano  KompsthMVToasfd^’FlevorEvorFrosh 


k 


© 


ySKy"' 

^O/. 

*/  ®/e, 


Copr..  l**2.  T>»* 

AMrieaa  Tobacco  Co. 
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jFraternit^  dumber 


If  YOUR  cigarette  is  mild — that  is,  not  strong,  not  bitter, 
but  smokes  cool  and  smooth — then  you  like  it. 

If  your  cigarette  tastes  right;  if  it  tastes  better — that  is, 
not  oversweet;  and  if  it  has  a pleasing  aroma  — then  you 
enjoy  it  the  more. 

Everything  known  to  Science  is  used  to  make  Chesterfield 
Cigarettes  milder  and  taste  better. 

The  right  kinds  of  leaf  tobacco — American  and  Turkish 
— are  blended  and  cross-blended.  That’s  why  "They  Satisfy.” 
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The  pastor  stopped  to  remonstrate 
with  a boy  who  was  searing  the  air 
with  his  profanity. 

“My  son,”  he  said,  “such  profanity 
makes  my  blood  run  cold.” 

“Well,  mister,  it’s  a good  thing  you 
wasn’t  at  my  house  the  other  day! 
when  Ma  got  her  finger  caught  dn 
the  washin’  machine,  ’cause  you’d  uv 
froze  tuh  death.” 

The  old  lady  was  ill.  She  sent  for 
her  niece  and  said,  “Sarah,  I’m  going 
to  die.  Lay  me  out  my  black  dress, 
but  take  out  the  back  and  make  your 
daughter  a dress.” 

“Oh,  Aunt  Sally,  I don’t  want  to 
do  that.  When  you  and  Uncle  William 
walk  up  the  golden  stairs,  I don’t 
want  people  to  see  you  without  any 
back  in  your  dress.” 

“Oh,  they  won’t  look  at  me.  I 
buried  your  Uncle  William  without 
his  pants.” 

— s — 

She : Stop. 

He : I won’t. 

She  (sighing  with  relief)  : Well,  at 
least  I did  my  duty. 

— s — 

Delta : Not  many  people  can  do  this. 

Tau:  What? 

Delta : Put  on  socks  from  either 
end  ? 

— s — 

“Do  you  love  me  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“How  much  do  you  love  me  ?” 

“How  much  do  you  need  ?” 


Roommate : Did  he  kiss  you,  or 
did  you  let  him? 

Damsel : Let  him ! I had  to  help 
him ! 

She : Here,  here ! What  are  you 
stopping  for? 

Us : I’ve  lost  my  bearings. 

Her;  Well,  at  least  you’re  original. 
Most  of  them  run  out  of  gas. 

Chi : How  do  you  tell  those  twin 
Schramm  sisters  apart  ? They  both 
look  alike  to  me. 

Tau:  Elementary,  my  dear  Wat- 
son, elementary.  Alice,  the  one  I took 
to  the  houseparty  this  summer,  always 
blushes  when  she  sees  me. 

— s ■ — 

If  the  damsel  sighs  with  half-closed 
eyes 

As  her  lily-white  hand  you  press. 
Don’t  think  she’s  fell — you  never  can 
tell— 

For  it  may  be  biliousness. 

■ — s — 

A.  P.  O. ; Doc,  you  remember  about 
a year  ago  you  fixed  me  up  for 
rheumatism,  and  told  me  to  keep  away 
from  water? 

M.  D.:  Yes? 

A.  P.  0. : Well,  how'  long  ’fore  I 
c’n  take  a bath? 

■ — s — ' 

Parson : My  man,  your  main  enemy 
is  drink. 

His  Man : Yeah,  ’n’  you’re  the  guy 
what  tol’  me  to  love  my  enemies, 
ain’tcha  ? 


THE  STUDENT 

Is  your  magazinei 
You  pay  for  it!  (partly) 

Write  for  it! 
Draw  for  it! 
PULL  FOR  IT! 
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the  freshm 

tins  IS  written,  on  Sejjtember  12,  1932,  in  a 
burned  effort  to  get  some  of  that  gaping  space  filled 
up,_  they  have  just  arrived.  In  all  sorts  of  conveyances— 
trains,  busses,  family  cars,  other  family  conveyances,  (ex- 
cluding of  course  the  baby  carriage,  although  that  would 
not  be  entirely  unsuitable),  collegiate  chariots  (made  in  high 
school  and  with  the  high  school  letters  painted  over  by  the 
letters  W E C)  ; and  finally,  but  not  leastly,  by  the  twentieth- 
century  depression  method,  known  among  the  uninitiated 
as  “hitch-hiking,”  but  known  by  the  adherents  of  the  sport 
as  bumming.” 

They  are  here.  How  what  shall  we  do  with  them? 

The  first  thing  they  should  be  forced  to  learn,  even  be- 
fore they  have  registered,  if  possible,  is  to  “button.”  Ho 
freshman  is  complete  without  this  knowledge.  It  may  be 
and  perhaps  will  be,  all  the  knowledge  he  will  get  while  a 
student  here.  But  isn’t  that  one  item  sufficient,  in  the 
long  run,  when  we  see  so  many  graduates  who  know  only 
how  to  hit  a line,  or  shoot  a goal,  or  edit  a paper?  That 
IS  only  useless  knowledge,  while  the  art  of  “buttoning”  may 
have  boundless  possibilities  of  significance.  The  good  old 
father,  on  the  return  of  the  prodigal,  asking  what  the  off- 
ering may  have  learned  during  bis  stay  at  college,  can 
be  utterly  satisfied  by  the  simple  declaration:  “Well,  pap  I 
guess  I didn’t  learn  much  book  knowledge,  but  I tell  you 
one  thing ! I was  the  champion  buttoner  while  I was  there  !’’ 
And  the  good  man,  not  wishing  to  appear  ignorant  in  the 
eyes  of  his  educated  offspring,  will  be  content  with  this 
knowledp,  inwardly  imagining  that  it  has  something  to  do 
with  tailoring  or  printing  or  some  other  subject  to  the 
mysteries  of  which  he  is  still  uninitiated. 

How  that  we  have  disposed  first  of  the  matter  of  the 
education  of  the  freshman,  another  question  arises:  How 
shall  we  distinguish  him  from  the  rest  of  the  students? 

The  good  old  cap — and  last  year’s  addition  to  his  regalia 
the  tie— has  gone  the  way  of  all  ancient  institutions,  and 
has  been  relegated  to  the  heads  and  necks  of  the  darkies  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  college  or  the  home  of  the  freshman. 
They  were  indeed  supposed  to  have  been  burned  at  the 
funeral  pyre  just  before  the  Easter  holidays  last  spring,  but 
many  of  the  freshmen— who  are  now  the  bloody  sophs— 
had  formed  such  lasting  affection  for  their  headgear  and 
neckwear  that  they  were  too  soft-hearted  and  emotional  to 
cast  their  friends  and  constant  companions  of  the  year 
into  the  crackling  flames  of  the  apparel  of  those  who  were 
not  so  touched  by  the  sacrifice.  So  now  there  is  no  special 
attire  by  which  we  may  distinguish  the  freshman  from  the 
royal  families  of  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  But  let 
us  not  lose  heart.  There  are  other  means. 

If  on  the  first  day  of  the  school  year  he  came  up  to 
you  and  asked  you  where  the  school  building  was,  that  was  a 
freshman. 

If  somebody  asked  him  where  the  A.  & P.  store  was,  and  he 
said  that  he  was  not  a member  of  that  fraternity,  that  was  a 
freshman.  ’ 


EN  ARE  HERE 

If  at  the  boarding  house  he  asked  where  the  butter  plates 
were,  that  was  a freshman. 

If  he  knocked  before  entering  your  room,  that  was  a 
freshman. 

If  he  gingerly  knocked  the  ashes  off  his  cigarette  with  his 
forefinger,  that  was  a freshman. 

If  he  brought  his  mother  into  the  dormitory  to  see  his 
room,  that  was  a freshman. 

If  he  signed  his  name  on  that  English  theme,  “Freddie 
I . that  was  a freshman. 

If  he  paid  cash  for  his  cigarettes,  that  was  a freshman. 
(Consult  the  ledger  of  Hardwick’s  Pharmacy  for  the  rolls 
of  the  upperclassmen.  Hot  the  bank  rolls;  the  class  rolls  ) 

If  at  the  fraternity  house  he  struck  his  matches  on  the 
heel  of  his  shoe  instead  of  on  the  walls,  that  was  a freshman. 

If  he  lent  you  five  dollars  until  next  Tuesday,  that  was 
a freshman.  ’ 

If  he  brought  his  air  rifle  along  to  protect  himself  from 
getting  his  hair  cut  by  upperclassmen,  that  was  a freshman 

If  at  the  fraternity  house  he  asked  who  stole  the  bathtub 
that  was  a freshman.  ’ 

If  he  wore  garters  and  red  socks  and  brushed  his  teeth 
twice  a day,  that  was  a freshman. 

If  he  lent  you  another  five  dollars  until  next  Tuesday 
that  was  no  freshman.  That  was  a graduate  of  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Or  it  might  have  been  a senior 

— s — 


REVE  D'UN  MOMENT 

l^ACH  time  I close  my  eyes  I see. 

Clearly  and  in  distinct  detail, 

A woman’s  face,  and  it  seems  to  me. 

How  I’ve  found  the  Holy  Grail. 

And  as  I gazed  at  her  that  night. 

As  I dreamed  and  smoked  in  the  soft,  dim  light 
My  eyes  journeyed  over  that  face  so  bright. 

And  I strove  to  clamp  it  within  my  mind  : 
Regardless  of  what  might  happen  to  me. 

Again  to  see  her  as  she  used  to  be. 

Once  more  to  picture  her  happy  and  free, 

And  jieace  and  happiness  would  again  be  mine. 

While  meditating  thus  on  my  bed  of  ease. 

There  came  again  Mephistopheles 
And  Faust,  with  their  pact  of  hell. 

’To  Mephisto  spake  Faust:  “Make  for  me 

One  moment  that  is  pure — that  I may  see 

And  with  thee  forevermore  I’ll  dwell.” 

That  moment  is  gone.  I dream,  forever  and  anon. 
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LOVE  COMES  TO  A MAN  OF  FEW  WORDS 

By  MATTHEW  JOHNS 


TN  the  lialf-light  of  a Southern  dusk  I stood  on  a corner, 
one  foot  on  the  curb  stone  and  the  other  in  the  street, 
and  went  tlirough  tlie  varied  category  of  slow-niotion  calis- 
thenics  which  is  generally  accepted  by  college  men  as 
“humming.”  I smiled  up  at  the  stop-and-go  light.  One 
dollar  and  sixty-four  cents  in  my  pocket,  a clean  shirt  in  the 
hag  beside  my  left  foot,  and  a charming  girl  at  the  end  of 
the  road  in  Ealeigh.  1 might  say  that  I was  happy,  too 
until  1 thought  of  that  girl  in  Ealeigh.  From  a blithe  school- 
boy T turned  into  a sort  of  moody,  bitter,  resentful  kibitzer, 
^ly  smile  sank  down  and  I could  feel  my  lips  becoming 
solemn.  I knocked  my  pipe  viciously  against  the  highway 
marker.  That  girl ! Oh,  well,  everybody  makes  mistakes 
now  and  then.  I guess  my  mistake  was  in  thinking  I was 
in  love  with  her.  What  a fool  I 
was ! But  it  would  soon  bo  over, 
and  then  things  would  be  dif- 
ferent. One  last  date  with  her, 
and  then  I’d  go  back  to  my  work 
at  college  and  forget  that  I had 
ever  known  a girl  who  was  so  two- 
faced  as  to  desert  me  for  the  first 
slick-tongued  cosmopolite  who  hap- 
pened along.  Whatever  bit  of 
judgment  and  justice  I may  have 
acquired,  however,  in  my  helter- 
skelter  scramble  through  nineteen 
years  of  life  instantly  demanded 
that  T give  the  girl  credit  for 
merely  entertaining  one  of  my 
friends,  not  running  off  with  him 
fit  the  first  jump.  That  still, 
small  voice  which  many  of  us  like  to  ignore  sometimes  called 
me  a jealous  fool.  Wliy,  that  girl  hadn’t  done  anything  to 
make  mo  feel  that  way ! She  had  even  noticed  my  childish 
pouting  and,  divining  tlio  cause  thereof,  had  come  over 
quite  iinexjiectedly  and  sat  down  beside  me.  But  some 
people  seem  to  derive  a sort  of  insane  pleasure  from  being 
miserable,  or  are  so  jiroiid  that  once  set  forth  in  a thing  they 
refuse  to  change,  and  in  a very  martyr-like  fashion  nurse 
their  grievances  and  jioiit  at  the  world  and  wonder  why  in 
the  name  of  Pete  they  were  born  to  be  so  unhappy.  I guess 
I’ln  like  that,  because  there  I stood — glum,  disconsolate, 
vengeful.  1 might  as  well  get  it  over  with,  once  and  for  all. 
If  she  wantc'd  to  do  me  like  that,  why,  all  right,  let  her  go 
nhead.  As  for  me,  I’d  fooled  around  with  this  love  business 
long  enough — a whole  summer — and  now*  it  was  time  for 
me  to  get  back  to  work. 

But  was  it  riglit  to  treat  a person  like  that?  Suddenly 
break  off  all  association  with  her,  with  hardly  a word  of 
explanation?  Why,  she  said  she  loved  you,  once — the  still, 
small  voice  ke])t  saying  to  mo.  Well,  if  she  did,  I retorted 
inwardly,  it  was  because  her  birthday  was  the  next  month 
‘ind  she  knew  I was  fool  enougli  to  mortgage  my  coffin  and 
iny  her  an  expensive  2>i’esent,  just  so  I couldn’t  be  called 
>i  piker ! That  girl  never  loved  mo ! Why,  when  she  got 


that  diamond-set  jiendant  with  the  fraternity  crest  on  it, 
from  that  guy  that  drives  the  yellow  Packard,  she  forgot 
all  about  the  dinky  little  old  bracelet  that  I Avent  without 
breakfast  for  a month  to  get  for  her.  Just  because  I can’t 
afford  to  driA-e  a big  car  and  giA^e  her  expensive  presents 
she  thinks  she  can  do  me  like  she  Avants  to,  eh  ? Well,  I’ll 
giA-e  her  credit  for  being  smart,  all  right.  It  may  haA'o 
Avorked  Avith  other  suckers,  but  here’s  one  saj)  that  won’t 
be  stung  any  longer ! I’m  through  Avith  messing  around 
Avith  girls  like  that.  She’s  too  much  of  a golddigger  for  me. 
Expects  too  much  of  a guy  that  ain’t  got  no  money  to  buy 
her  everything  she — . 

“Goin’  to  Ealeigh,  suh  ?”  I forgot  my  inAvard  musing  and 
smiled  Smile  ETo.  43  (consult  catalog)  at  the  A'ery  nice- 

looking  young  man  avIio  had  so 
benevolently  stopped  for  me. 

I stoAved  my  bag  aAvay  in  the 
foot  of  the  car  and  settled  myself 
beside  the  young  man  Avho  had 
been  attracted  by  my  thumb. 
“Well,  suh,”  I said,  “you  shore 
saA^ed  my  life.  I been  standin’  on 
that  corner  for  the  j)ast  hour. 
Oh — my  name’s  Johns,  Matthew 
Johns — .” 

“Mine’s  Fields.”  And  he  held 
out  a clean,  firm  hand  that  you 
liked  to  shake.  Like  a beefsteak, 
yoAi  knoAv,  only- — you  don’t  shake 
beefsteaks,  do  you?  A cocktail 
shaker,  then  only  Ave  don’t  have 
many  of  those  high-broAV  things 
A fruit  jar  is  much  handief.  Cocktails 
and  beefsteak.  The  rich  and  the  poor.  The  sjAarkling 
and  the  soggy.  I looked  at  the  young  man.  He 
AA'as  neither  A'ery  S2)arkling  nor  A^ery  soggy.  A very  Aurile- 
looking  young  man,  you  knoAV ; the  kind  Avho  laughs  heartily, 
tells  risque  jokes  Avith  the  proper  but  rare  tAvinkle  in  his 
eyes,  avIio  eats  heartily  Avith  his  arms  on  the  table.  In- 
stinctiA-ely  I felt  in  my  vest  pockets  for  my  publications  meal 
tickets.  Thank  IIcaA'en  I hadn’t  left  them  at  home,  or  else 
I should  have  certainly  gone  steakless  that  night ! 

“T  ou  liA’e  in  Durham,  suh  ?”  I asked,  changing  the 
direction  of  my  fumblings  from  my  A^est  pockets  to  those  of 
my  coat,  Avhercin  lay  my  j)lpe  and  pouch  and  matches. 

“Yeah.  Where  do  you  live?” 

“I  Ha’c  in  Durham  too.” 

“Well!  I thought  I kncAV  everybody  in  Durham.  Hoav 
long  you  been  living  there?” 

“ ’Bout  six  years.  But  I reckon  the  reason  you  don’t 
knoAV  me  is  that  I’a’o  been  aAvay  at  school  for  the  past  three 
years.  I don’t  get  home  often,  just  Avhen  there  happens  to 
be  a holiday  like  there  is  noAV,  betAveen  summer  school 
and  regular  session.  Before  I Avent  homo  this  time,  it  Avas 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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JUSTICE 

By  HOKE  NORRIS 


JJE  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  hunk  across  from  me. 

He  seemed  to  he  brooding,  as  lie  always  did,  even  when 
we  were  at  work.  His  brooding  was  the  sullen,  silent  kind, 
in  which  people  who  think  they  have  been  greatly  wronged 
sometimes  indulge. 

^ I had  begun  to  tire  of  his  sullen  silence,  so  now  I asked 
him,  “Wliat  are  you  thinking  about  so  much,  Jake?” 

He  turned  slowly  to  me.  “Thinking  about  ?”  he  repeated, 
abstractly.  Then  he  suddenly  stiffened.  “Pard,”  he  burst 
out  vocHerously,  “I’m  thinkin’  this:  There  just  ain’t  any 
justice  in  th’  world.”  I recognized  in  this  outburst  the 
emission  of  a feeling  of  outraged  dignity  which  had  mounted 
in  him  during  his  days  of  silence.  He  paused,  but  I re- 
mained quiet,  for  I knew  the  rest  was  bound  to  come. 

He  settled  into  a more  restful 
position  and  repeated,  more  quiet- 
Ij’  “Ho,  there  just  ain’t  any 
justice  in  th’  world.  I’ve  been 
through  a lot,  an’  I know.  Yuh 
see  eases  all  ’round,  every  day,  of 
people  that’ve  been  cheated.  They 
just  didn’t  have  a chance. 

“Take  me,  f’r  instance.”  He 
leaned  over  and  tapped  me  on  my 
knee  solemnly.  “I  coiilda  cleaned 
up  once  if  I’d  a known  a certain 
thing.  But  I didn’t  know  it,  an 
th’  cops  nabbed  me,  an’  here  I am 
doin’  a stretch.”  He  concluded 
mournfully  his  recital  of  grudges 
against  the  world  in  general,  and 
settled  back  upon  his  cot.  “"Wanna 

hear  my  story  ? I got  five  years  t’  tell  it  in,  hut  I wanua  gef 
it  offa  my  chest — I’m  queer  that  way.” 

I had  three  years  to  hear  it  in,  hut  I told  him  to  tell  his 
story.  I thought  that  by  “getting  it  offa  his  chest,”  he 
might  forget  it  in  time. 

you  see,  I had  a racket  (he  began).  I wan’t  a big 
shot— didn’t  expect  t’  clean  up  in  it.  But  it  did  give  me  a 
place  t’  sleep,  an’  food,  an’  clothes,  an’  a little  money.  O’ 
course,  there  was  things  I didnt  like  about  it— it  kept  me 
on  th’  road  all  th’  time.  I couldn’t  work  th’  same  town  twice. 
But  no  racket  is  perfect. 

You  see,  it  worked  this  way : I buy  a lot  of  cheap  joolry — 
bracelet's,  riugs,  heads,  an’  that  kind  of  stuff.  Hot  th’  cheapest 
kind,  y understand,  but  stuff  yuh  couldn’t  tell  from  real 
sparklers. 

I take  this  glass  and  go  to  some  small  town ; never  to  one 
that  has  more’n  five  or  six  thousand  people  in  it.  My  racket 
just  wouldn’t  work  in  a bigger  burg.  I settle  at  a hotel 
that  has  a cafe  along  with  it.  I stay  there  three  or  four 
days.  On  th’  day  I plan  t’  leave,  I go  to  a clothin’  store,  an’ 
pick  out  a suit,  then  ties,  ’n’  shirts,  ’n’  some  socks.  I tell 
’em  to  wrap  th’  stuff  up. 

^ Then  I put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  to  get  my  rocks.  They 
ain’t  in  there.  I look  in  another  pocket — still  no  rocks.  I 


go  through  ’em  all,  and  cain’t  find  my  wallet.  I look  em- 
barrassed, an’  say,  “Looks  like  I’ve  lost  my  money.  Don’t 
take  checks  from  strangers,  do  you  ?” 

Th  clerk  says  “Ho.”  I appear  to  be  thinking.  “I  wanna 
take  th’  stuff  now,”  I say.  Then  I seem  t’  think  up  some- 
thing. I look  at  th’  clerk,  sudden. 

I say,  “Would  you  take  this  ring,  an’  a string  of  heeds 
I got  for  my  wife,  as  security?  I’ll  senja  th’  money 
later.” 

Well,  most  times,  th’  clerk  takes  th’  joolry,  an’  I leave. 
I go  t’  th’  hotel,  an’  there  I cain’t  find  my  money  again.  I 
offer  some  joolry  as  security,  an’  it’s  taken,  most  times. 
An’  then  I go  on  to  another  town. 

Understand,  I don’t  always  ivork  two  places  in  th’  same 
burg.  Sometimes  I stop  over  in 
one  an’  get  a suit  of  clothes  or 
something  else  I need.  An’  when 
I need  cash,  I hock  some  of  th’ 
goods  I’d  swapped  joolry  for. 

Yuh  see,  by  th’  time  they  got 
wise,  I’d  be  long  gone.  Ho  chance 
of  bein’  caught,  I thought. 

In  one  town,  I bought  a pretty 
good  set  of  sparklers  from  a 
peddler.  One  string  of  beads  that 
had  a pendant  attached  I noticed 
’specially.  “That  oughta  be  good 
for  a big  bill,”  I thought.  “xVny- 
body’ll  fall  for  that.” 

In  th’  next  town  I struck,  I 
stayed  at  a hotel  ruu  by  a woman 
of  about  forty,  I’d  say.  Her  hus- 
band was  dead,  an’  she  had  a son  that  had  just  finished  high 
school.  He  wanted  t’  go  t’  college,  but  his  old  woman  didn’t 
have  enough  money  t’  send  him.  There  was  a mortgage  on 
her  place,  too,  that  was  due  soon.  She  told  me  all  this. 
Yuh  know  how  chummy  most  small  town  folks  are.  An’  I 
liked  t’  get  familiar,  ’cause  it  made  ’em  trust  me  when  th’ 
show-down  came. 

I worked  th’  beads  with  th’  pendant  attached  off  on  her 
an’  didn’t  think  much  more  about  it  till  about  th’  middle 
of  th’  next  October,  when  I struck  a small  town  with  a big 
college  in  it.  You  know  that  kind  of  a burg. 

I stayed  my  usual  time,  an’  was  gettin’  ready  t’  leave 
when  th’  cops  nabbed  me.  Of  course,  I acted  indignant' 
and  wanted  t’  know  what  it  was  all  about.  Ho  use,  I found' 
out. 

They  took  me  t’  headquarters,  an’  did  some  ’phoning. 
Pretty  soon  a young  fellow  came  in.  I knew  I’d  seen  him 
somewhere  before,  but  I couldn’t  place  him. 

“Is  this  th’  guy?”  they  asked  him. 

“Yes,  that’s  th’  one,”  he  said.  Then  I confessed. 

After  he  left,  one  of  th’  cops  said  t’  me,  “Do  you  remem- 
ber giving  a string  of  beads  to  a hotel  keeper  last  summer 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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PUPPY  LOVE 

By  J.  F.  MATTHEWS 


T vVTE  tliis  afternoon  I saw  a forlorn-looking  Freshman 
slowly  ascend  the  path  that  leads  from  the  infirmary  to 
one  of  the  campus  gates.  He  walked  with  an  air  of  un- 
assumed dejection,  his  head  howed  forward,  his  arms  hang- 
ing loosely  and  humping  against  his  thighs  at  each  step. 
His  face  was  drawn  as  with  great  pain,  or  perhaps  fatigue. 
His  eyes  had  a subtle  look  of  utter  submission  when  he 
looked  tip  at  me  in  response  to  my  “Hi !”  of  greeting. 

“Um-mmm,”  he  muttered,  and  continued  on  his  way.  I 
turned  and  looked  after  him,  but  quickly  remembered  myself 
and  walked  on.  But  the  recollection  of  the  look  on  his  face 
and  the  air  with  which  he  walked  remained  impressed  on 
my  brain.  What  was  the  matter  with  him?  What  could 
have  been  his  trouble?  For  the  life  of  me  I could  not  guess. 

I soon  forgot  him  in  the  rush  of 
getting  dinner;  but  a few  minutes 
ago  when  T sat  down  with  my  pipe 
for  a quiet  little  rest,  the  thought 
returned:  ^Yhy  was  he  so  lonely 
and  so  dejected?  What  was  his 
trouble  ? 

Perhaps  I was  aided  by  the 
aroma  of  my  pipe,  for  suddenly 
1 got  an  idea.  Of  course!  That 
is  the  only  thing  a normal  Fresh- 
man could  be  worried  about.  But 
what  did  he  do  after  I saw  him? 

ITe  might  have  gone  downtown  and 
drowned  his  trouble  in  a milk- 
shake— the  hearts  of  the  young 
and  tender  are  hut  slightly  im- 
pressed by  affliction.  Or  he  might 
have  gone  to  Raleigh  for  a show.  And  he  might  just  as 
easily  have  gone  home  and  to  bed. 

Sitting  there  in  the  dark  with  Ophelia  (newly  bought  and 
not  yet  broken  in)  between  my  teeth,  I thought  of  the 
things  which  this  poor  Freshman  might  have  done.  I 
thought  of  several  routes  he  might  have  taken  after  he  left 
nie,  of  several  sets  of  occupations  he  might  have  followed. 
Pnt  T discarded  all  of  them  as  being  too  unlikely,  too 
imaginative.  I said  all.  I should  have  said  all  but  one. 
Perhaps  it  too  is  a little  absurd,  and  perhaps  altogether 
mistaken,  but  1 am  not  of  that  opinion. 

* * * 

The  gate  at  whicli  the  path  ende<l  was  some  three  or  four 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  road,  and  at  this  point  he 
stopped.  He  looked  up  the  road  and  then  down  in  the 
oj)posito  direction,  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and 
shuffled  down  the  cement  steps  to  the  lower  level.  A car, 
whirling  around  the  corner,  sent  a wave  of  dust  over  the 
i>oy,  and  when  he  was  fully  emerged  from  it  he  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road.  Climbing  to  the  top  of  the  emhank- 
luent,  he  du.sted  his  .shoes  on  the  calves  of  his  trousers  legs, 
and  with  his  hands  still  in  his  pockets  and  his  head  still 
bent  forward,  he  ambled  down  the  street  to  his  boarding- 


house. In  his  room,  he  took  off  his  sliirt  and  hisTittle  black 
cap  and  gold  tie,  and  after  depositing  the  habiliments  of  his 
apprenticeship  on  the  bed,  and  the  shirt  in  the  clothes-bag  be- 
hind the  door,  he  proceeded  to  brush  his  teeth. 

He  was  evidently  a great  reader,  the  poor  little  Fresh- 
man of  the  downcast  mien,  for  a bookcase  iii  one  corner 
contained  several  shelves  of  books.  He  roomed  alone,  ap- 
parently, for  there  was  only  a single  bed  in  one  corner. 
Hnderneath  was  a pair  of  new  bedroom  shoes,  and  on  the 
bed  was  a full  box  of  new  shirts. 

His  teeth  brushed,  the  Freshman  looked  at  his  (new  also) 
alarm  clock,  roamed  about  the  room  for  a moment,  looked 
at  his  tongue  with  a small  hand-mirror  on  his  table.  Cross- 
ing over  to  the  larger  mirror  on  the  bureau,  he  began  to 

squeeze  blackheads  on  his  chin. 
When  he  had  covered  the  whole 
of  his  face  with  red  welts,  he 
wandered  over  to  the  bookcase. 
With  a sour  grimace  he  ran  his 
hand  over  the  backs  of  the  hooks, 
then  ran  the  same  hand  through 
his  hair. 

Suddenly  he  smiled.  On  the  top 
shelf  of  the  bookcase  was  a little 
blue  and  white  box,  and  from  it 
he  took  an  almost  new  pipe.  A 
small  ean  of  tobacco  was  beside 
the  box,  and,  staring  out  of  the 
window,  the  hoy  carefully  packed 
the  pipe  full.  He  expended  three 
matches  in  getting  the  tobacco 
started,  but  soon  the  room  began 

to  fill  with  smoke. 

The  shirtlcss  adolescent  walked  over  to  the  table  with 
the  same  air  of  dejection  that  the  had  worn  when  he  was 
on  the  campus.  He  slumped  into  the  chair,  and  for  a time 
sat  moodily  staring  at  the  wall  before  him. 

He  straightened,  laid  down  his  pipe,  selected  a notebook, 
old  and  worn,  from  a row  of  books  on  the  table,  opened  it, 
turned  to  a new  page,  and  began  to  write. 

‘Wake  Forest,  H.  C. 

‘September  I.*),  1931. 

‘Dear  Emerson ; 

‘I  have  lost  her.  Flower  of  my  life,  she  has  gone  away. 
Can  she  return  ? “Quoth  the  Raven,  ‘Nevermore !’ 

‘Only  last  night  she  was  in  my  arms.  Now  she  has  gone. 
All  day  1 have  moped  around  and  worried  about  her.  But 
it  doesn’t  do  any  good. 

‘Last  night  I held  her  in  my  arms,  lying  across  my  breast. 
I kissed  her  soft  and  rose-like  lips,  and  my  heart  jumped 
as  she  stroked  my  hair.  But  then  1 spoiled  it  all. 

‘ “You  are  very  nice  to  me,  Margaret.  This  is  all  I 
have  to  remember  her  by.  Her  name  is  Louise.” 

‘It  was  a ])roxy  arrangement.  She  knew  about  it,  because 
I had  read  her  a j)oem  I had  found  in  a magazine  about  a 
man  kissing  a girl  and  thinking  about  another  one,  while 
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the  girl  kissed  him  and  imagined  she  was  kissing  another 
man.  It  was  love  by  proxy,  but  I had  come  to  love  Margaret 
in  spite  of  myself.  She  had  seemed  satisfied  to  go  on,  but 
she  changed  suddenly.  But  I had  changed  before. 

Must  then  eleven  o’clock  struck.  “You  must  go,’’  she 
whispered.  I did  not  say  anything,  but  agreed  silently, 
reluctantly.  She  rose  from  the  swing  where  we  had  been 
sitting,  and  I followed  her  to  the  front  steps. 

‘ “Wlien  can  I see  you  again,  Margaret  I asked.  “I’ve 
got  to  go  to  Wake  Forest  tomorrow,  but — ’’ 

‘ “I  don’t  think  you’d  better  come  back,  Eddie,’’  she  re- 
plied. Her  voice  sounded  funny. 

Why  not  ?”  I asked  her.  “Why—,  why,  Avhat’s  the 
matter  ?” 

‘ you  think  I’m  going  to  play  second  second  fiddle  to 
any  little  old  !”  ’ She  withdrew  her  hand  from  mine  and 
started  into  the  house., 

' “Margaret !”  I called.  “Listen — !” 


'All  that  remains  of  Margaret — for  me,’  he  said  mourn- 
fully. ow  I don’t  havm  anybody  that  gives  a durn  whether 
I live  or  die.’ 

He  raised  his  head  suddenly,  and  his  expression  changed 
to  one  of  a little  lighter  bearing. 

He  hurried  back  to  the  table,  sat  down  and  took  the  first 
sheet  from  a package  of  uotepajjcr,  and  recommenced  to 
write.  The  hairpin  lay  on  the  table  beside  his  left  arm,  but 
he  had  forgotten  it. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  a dinner  gong 
down  the  hall.  lie  hurriedly  rose,  jAUt  on  one  of  the  iieAv 
shii’ts  and  his  tie,  and  dashed  out  of  the  room.  His  dejec- 
tion was  gone-,  and  he  was  again  cheerful. 

On  the  table  was  a package  he  had  tossed  there  Avhen  he 
first  came  into  the  room.  Beside  it  was  the  hairpin,  and 
near  both  Avas  the  sheet  of  letter-paper.  On  the  latter  AA’as 
Avritten ; 


‘All  I got  Avas  a crisp  “Goodnight!”  and  the  front  door  ‘Hear  Mother 
slammed.  ’ 


‘For  a couple  of  minutes  I stood  there  staring  at  the  door. 
I could  not  think.  All  I kneAv  was  that  something  had  gone 
Avrong  somewhere.  I did  not  knoAv  where,  and  I Avas  so 
stunned  I didn’t  care. 

‘ “Well,”  I said  finally,  “that’s  that !”  I stumbled  out  to 
the^  car,  and  left  at  once.  But  I had  to  driA^e  around  for  a 
AAhile,  before  I Avent  home,  to  sort  of  get  my  bearings.  It 
was  all  so  unexpected  ! Durn  her ! Go  ahead  I Be  snobbish 
and  stuck-up  and — . I remembered  that  I loved  her,  and 
cursed  myself  for  saying  things  like  that  about  her. 

How  I m in  Wake  Forest,  and  she’s  gone,  and  I’m  Avriting 
to  you  about  it.  I am  convinced  that  she  is  gone,  hut  Avill 
she,  can  she,  come  back  ? “Quoth  the  Eaven,  ‘Hevermore  I’  ” 
The  legend  of  “the  lost  Lenoro,  nameless  here  forev’ermore.’’ 

‘Maybe  she  Avill  be  nameless  her  in  this  book  forever,  for 
bettor  or  for  worse.  I don’t  know. 


I think  of  her  kisses,  her  hair,  her  exquisitely  delicioAis 
form  as  it  lay  in  my  arms,  and  my  heart  aches  Avhen  I 


realize  that  she  is  gone. 
Raven,  ‘Hevermorel’ 


Will  she  come  back?  “Quoth  the 


‘The  chapter  is  finished.  I must  never  think  of  her 
again. 


‘Foolish  youth ! I might  just  as  well  tell  the  world  to  stop 
turning. 

How  I must  say  goodbye.  It’s  aBvays  goodbye,  it  seems. 


‘Until  next  time. 


‘Eddie’ 


Eddie  closed  his  diary  without  reading  Avliat  ho  had  Avritten. 
He  extracted  from  his  liip  pocket  a cardcase  of  formidable 
probably  an  heirloom.  From  one  of  the  compartments 
he  took  a cheaji  teii-cent-store  hairpin.  His  expression  Avas 
solemn  as  he  rosee  and  walked  to  the  mirror  atop  his  bureau. 


Got  here  all  right,  hut  liaA'e  been  feeling  kind  of  tough 
all  day.  Maybe  it’s  the  Aveather.  I Avent  doAvn  to  the 
hospital  and  the  nurse — ’ 

Here  the  Avritiug  had  been  interru23ted  by  the  call  to 
dinner. 

The  jjackage  Avas  a large  envelojie  AAliich  contained  tAvo 
smaller  ones.  It  had  been  tossed  recklessly  on  the  table 
and  one  of  the  envelopes,  the  thicker  one,  had  slid  out.  On 
it  was  Avritten : 

‘Epsom  salts.  Take  six  hours  after  calomel.’ 
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JOHN  DOE  AND  RICHARD  ROE  COMMIT  SUICIDE 

By  ARCHIE  QUALLS 


^ I ''HE  two  famous  characters  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe 
decided  to  “end  it  all”  today,  and  pull  the  curtains  on 
the  two  most  glamorous  and  spectacular  careers  in  the 
history  of  law  courts. 

The  tragedy  occurred  today  shortly  after  a jury  brought 
in  the  verdict  of  guilty  in  a suit  charging  them  with  the 
misapijropriation  of  funds  entrusted  to  their  keeping  as 
trustees  of  “The  Home  for  Lame  Ducks  and  Stray  Cats.” 
This  great  eleemosynary  institution  was  forced  to  close  its 
doors  on  account  of  this  emhezzlement  coupled  with  the 
current  depression. 

However  this  was  only  daily  routine  with  Doe  and  Roe. 
It  being  only  verdict  Ho.  9,860  against  them,  and  was  of 
little  consequence,  for  there  has  been  almost  that  many 
verdicts  for  them  at  one  time  or  another  during  their 
long  and  tumultuous  careers. 

Their  death  was  as  dramatic  as  their  life  had  been. 
These  two  gentlemen  whose  very  existence  has  been  one 
continual  law  suit,  and  who  have  each  acquired,  by  means 
both  fair  and  foul,  something  over  seven  thousand  different 
and  distinct  fortunes  ranging  from  ten  thousand  to  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  are  today  penniless.  After  committing  almost 
every  crime  in  the  imagination  of  man  they  have  miraculously 
escajied  the  gallows  time  after  time  to  again  startle  the  class- 
room by  their  unexpected  appearance. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  concerning  their  reasons 
for  suicide.  Although  hardened  criminals  Doe  and  Roe  were 
not  in  this  instance  accused  of  any  atrocious  crime  and  it 
is  thought  by  many  that  there  was  a dark  and  sinister 
motive  hack  of  this  double  suicide. 


John  Den  and  Richard  Fen  their  most  intimate  associates, 
and  incidentally  their  namesakes,  advance  the  theory  that 
Doe  and  Roe  were  slowly  driven  insane  by  their  continual 
association  with  law  teachers.  Mr.  X famed  in  Domestic 
Relations  and  Equity,  comments  ou  this  theory  by  saying 
that  if  this  be  true  Doe  and  Roe  were  justifiable  and 
resorted  to  the  easiest  way  out. 

iMr.  A and  Mr.  B,  who  are  also  intimate  friends,  and  to 
whom  Doe  and  Roe  left  by  will  their  rights  to  worry  law 
students,  advance  the  theory  that  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe  committed  suicide  because  two  first  year  law  students 
have  them  indicted  for  murder  at  the  next  term  of  Moot 
Court.  These  confident  Freshmen  made  the  public  state- 
ment that  they  wmuld  see  that  Doe  and  Roe  w'ere  hung 
once  and  for  all,  and  that  Doe  and  Roe  on  hearing  this 
realized  the  futility  of  living  longer  and  sought  the  easiest 
way  out. 

One  thing  is  obvious.  Roe  and  Doe  did  not  commit  suicide 
because  of  their  conviction  of  embezzlement.  However  the 
way  in  which  these  two  notorious  gentlemen  made  their 
final  exit  is  nothing  short  of  sensational.  They  were  sitting 
quietly  at  the  table  with  their  counsel  at  the  close  of  the 
trial,  when  suddenly  they  both  arose  and  each  drew  from 
his  hip  pocket  a small  bottle  which  they  raised  instantly  to 
their  nose  and  inhaled  deeply  the  fumes  from  its  contents. 
They  immediately  collapsed  to  the  fioor — dead ! The  Sheriff 
took  from  their  hands  the  bottles,  upon  them  were  written 
these  two  words,  “Castor  Oil.”  The  Doctor  gave  expert 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  Doe  and  Roe»were  in  such  a 
weak  and  run-down  condition  on  account  of  their  many 
law  suits,  that  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  mental  and 
physical  effects  of  the  fumes. 

I will  now  submit  my  theory  concerning  the  untimely 
death  of  Doe  and  Roe. 

I contend  that  their  demise  was  due  to  an  insatiable  longing 
for  publicity ! They  wanted  to  see  their  names  in  scream- 
ing headlines  in  the  daily  papers.  They  had  a burning  desire 
to  have  their  names  constantly  ou  the  lips  of  the  public, 
which  explains  in  part  their  reason  for  committing  so  many 
crimes.  Publicity  was  the  very  essence  of  life  itself  to  those 
two  unscrupulous  men,  and  when  they  failed  in  their  effort 
to  embezzle  sufficient  funds  from  that  great  beneficent  in- 
stitution to  put  on  bigger  and  better  publicity  schemes  they 
played  their  last  trump  to  gain  publicity — suicide.  It  was 
the  last  straw,  the  depression  had  almost  ruined  them 
financially,  so  they  paid  with  their  lives.  Funny  what  people 
will  do  to  get  on  the  front  page.  Anyway  here  is  the 
epitaph  on  their  tomb. 

Here  lie  the  bodies  of  Doe  and  Roe 
We  kinda  hate  to  see  ’em  go 
Yet  there’s  one  thing  that  we  know 
We’re  better  off  with  them  below. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


' Ileminiscences  make  one  feel  so  delic  iously  aged  and  sad — George  Bernard  Shaw 


One  smile  makes  a flirtation.  One 
flirtation  makes  two  acquainted.  Two 
acquainted  makes  one  kiss.  One  kiss 
makes  several  more.  Several  kisses 
make  an  engagement.  One  engage- 
ment makes  two  fools.  Two  fools 
make  one  marriage.  One  marriage 
makes  two  motliers-in-law.  Two 
motliers-in-law  make  a red-hot  time. — 
Annapolis  Log. 

— s — 

DISDAIN 

The  haughty  Senior  girl  sniffed  dis- 
dainfully as  the  tiny  Freshman  cut  in. 
“And  just  why  did  you  have  to  cut  in 
when  I was  dancing?”  she  inquired 
nastily. 

The  Freshman  hung  his  head  with 
shame.  “I’m  sorry,  ma’am,”  he  said, 
“hut  I’m  working  my  way  through 
college  and  your  jjartner  was  waving 
a five-dollar  hill  at  me.” — Purple 
Parrot. 


Mother:  Daughter  of.  mine,  you 

were  terribly  late  last  evening  in  re- 
turning home.  I can’t  help  it  if  I’m 
so  old-fashioned,  hut  I would  like  to 
know  where  you  go. 

Daughter:  Quite  right,  mother — 
you  know,  Freddie  and  I took  a spin 
in  the  old  bus  to  some  cheap  dump  a 
few  miles  out,  and  we  ginned  there  for 
an  hour.  Things  got  tiresome  so  we 
breezed  out  to  Groggy  Goose  and 
likkered  some  more.  After  dancing  a 
few  numbers,  we  started  for  home,  but 
wound  up  in  a ditch  some  12  miles 
from  here  and  had  to  stick  there  for 
some  three  hours.  That’s  O.K.,  isn’t 
it  mummy  dear?” 

Mother:  Of  course,  darling,  it’s 

only  that  I want  to  know. — Colhy 
White  Mule. 

— s — 

She:  Fresh!  Who  said  you  could 
kiss  me? 

It:  Evei-yhody! — Annapolis  Log. 


Jack  and  Jill  went  off  to  school 
To  get  their  share  of  knowledge. 
They  learned  to  yell. 

And  learned  to  spell. 

At  Old  Wake  Forest  College. 

Jack  and  Jill  ivent  off  to  get 
A taste  of  books  and  learning. 
They  studied  Latin 
They  studied  Greek, 

Their  thirst  for  knowledge  burning. 

Jack  and  Jill  passed  their  e.rams 
With  marks  of  high  degree 
They  both  made  good 
They  kneiu  they  could 
As  any  one  can  see. 

And  so  they  came  to  summer  school 
To  get  their  hours  par. 

They  both  did  well 
I'heir  grades  were  swell. 

On  Extra  Curricula. 

And  now  they’ve  left  our  summer 
school 

Gone  home  to  be  specific. 

Now  they  dwell 
Together — well 
In  happiness  prolific. 

, AA"D  WHY  NOT 

Father:  Why  were  you  suspended 
from  college? 

Son : Constant  interruptions  pre- 
vented my  studying. 

Father:  Interruptions?  In  what 
forms  ? 

Son  (reminiscently)  : Ah,  those 
forms  I — Virginia  Reel. 

— s — 

“I  don’t  mind  washing  dishes  for 
you,”  wailed  the  henpecked  husband. 
“I  don’t  object  to  sweeping,  dusting, 
or  mopping  the  floor,  but  I ain’t  goiina 
run  no  ribbons  through  my  nightgown 
just  to  fool  the  baby.” — Oklahoma 
Whirlwind. 
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Tresli:  Heard  you  were  engaged. 

Frosli:  Yeali,  two  weeks. 

Fresh:  Kissed  her  yet? 

Frosh:  Ko,  but  I think  I could. 
— Zip  ’n  Tang. 

— s ■ — 

Mark  Anthony : I want  to  see 
Cleoj^atra. 

Servant : She’s  in  bed  with  laryin- 
gitis. 

Mark  Anthony : Damn  those  Greeks. 
— U.  8.  G.  Carolinian. 

— s — 

“I’ve  got  a new  name  for  the  girl 
friend.” 

“What  is  it  and  why?” 

“Baseball — because  she  won’t  play 
without  a diamond. — Widow. 

— s — 

Do  right  and  fear  no  man, 

Don’t  write  and  fear  no  woman. — 
Annapolis  Log. 

— s — 

If  all  the  co-eds  in  the  world  who 
didn’t  neck  were  gathered  in  one  room, 
what  would  we  do  with  her  ? — Puppet. 

— s — 

A woman  looks  in  a man’s  eyes  for 
love,  but  a man  looks  around  to  see  if 
the  coast  is  clear. — Voo  Doo. 

— s — 

A censor  is  a man  who  can  see  the 
third  side  of  a two-sided  joke. — An- 
napolis Log. 

— s — 

It  is  a woman’s  business  to  get  mar- 
ried as  soon  as  possible,  and  a man’s 
to  keep  unmarried  as  long  as  he  can. 
— George  Bernard  Shaw. 

Voice  in  Dark:  May  I kiss  you? 
Complete  silence. 

Voice:  You  wouldn’t  get  angry  if 
I kissed  you,  would  you  ? 

Answer  : My  goodness,  do  you  want 
me  to  promise  not  to  bite? — Annapolis 
Log. 

— s • — 

Head  Librarian : Young  man,  we 
are  about  to  close  the  library.  Is  there 
anything  you’d  like  to  take  out? 

Young  Fellow:  Well,  yes.  How 
about  the  tall  one  in  the  tan  dress?” — 
J uggler. 

— s — 

“Charlie  plays  a fair  game  of  golf, 
doesn’t  he?” 

“Yes — if  you  watch  him.” — Lyre. 


Little  Freshman : May  I break  ? 

Disdainful  Debutante : You  break— 
can’t  you  see  I am  dancing  with  the 
captain  of  the  football  team? 

Freshman:  Sure,  I thought  he  was 
stuck. — Black  and  Blue  Jay. 

— s — 

He : Shall  we  waltz  ? 

She : It’s  all  the  same  to  me. 

He:  Yes,  I’ve  noticed  that. — Bored 
Walk. 

— s — 

I know  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  girls. 

But  the  dumbest  is  Lillian  Dare. 
She  thinks  the  eternal  triangle 

Is  something  that  babies  wear 
— Pelican. 

— s — 

Co-ed : I want  a postage  stamp. 

Clerk : What  denomination  ? 

Co-ed : Presbyterian. 

— U.  8.  C.  Carolinian. 

— s — 

Seated  around  the  dinner  table  were 
young  Bobbie,  his  father  and  mother, 
and  the  handsome  artist  who  lived  next 
door.  During  a lull  in  the  conversa- 
tion the  artist  inquired: 

“Whom  do  you  like  best,  Bobbie?” 

“Mother,”  replied  the  son  proudly. 

“And  after  Mother?” 

“Father.” 

“And  after  Father?” 

“Teacher.” 

“Well,”  finally  inquired  the  artist, 
“when  do  I come  in?” 

“After  Daddy  goes  to  work,”  quoth 
Bobbie. — Annapolis  Log. 

— s — 

A shipment  of  college  boys  were 
visiting  the  booby  hatch  and  one  of 
them  asked  an  inmate  his  name.  The 
man  replied,  “George  Washington.” 

“Why,”  said  one  who  had  visited  the 
institution  before,  “the  last  time  you 
said  your  name  was  Abe  Lincoln.” 

“Yeah,  that  was  by  my  first  wife. — 
Annapolis  Log. 

— s — 

I shot  a man  today.  And  I’ll  tell 
you  why.  He  came  up  to  me  and  sez, 
“She  is  only  an  optician’s  daughter” — 

I pulled  the  trigger.  Then,  with  a 
last  gasp,  he  called  out  to  me  from 
where  he  lay,  “But  just  give  her  a 
coujile  of  _glasses  and  she’ll  make  a 
spectacle  of  herself.” — Yellow  Crab. 


Voice  on  police  station  telephone: 
Officer,  a burglar  broke  into  the  Old 
Maid’s  Home  and  they  caught  him. 
Could  you  send  someone  down  to  take 
him  into  custody? 

Cop : Sure,  who’s  this  calling, 

please  ? 

Voice  (now  with  a Helen  Morgan 
tear)  : The  burglar — Michigan  Ag- 
grievator. 

— s — 

Young  Man:  I want  to  buy  a 
diamond  ring. 

Salesman : Yes,  sir,  how  would  you 
like  to  buy  one  of  our  combination 
sets  ? Three  pieces — engagement,  wed- 
ding and  teething. — Bed  Gat. 

— s — 

Kisses  kept  are  wasted. 

Love  is  to  be  tasted. 

There  are  those  you  love,  I know. 

Be  not  loath  to  tell  them  so. 

Lips  grow  dry  and  eyes  grow  wet 
Waiting  to  be  warmly  met. 

Let  them  not  be  waiting  yet; 

Kisses  kept  are  wasted. — Annapolis 
Log. 

— s — 

Maid:  There  were  two  men  stand- 
ing outside  of  your  window  while  you 
were  dressing,  madam. 

Madam : That’s  nothing,  you  should 
have  seen  the  crowd  when  I was 
younger. — Rice  Owl. 

— s.  — 

Fair  Co-ed : Professor,  now  that 
you’ye  kissed  me,  what  do  you  think 
of  me  ? 

Professor:  You’ll  pass. — The  Old 
Maid. 

— s — 

If  every  boy  in  the  United  States 
could  read  every  girl’s  mind,  the  gaso- 
line consumption  would  drop  fifty  per 
cent. — Battalion. 

— s — 

“When  I don’t  want  a man’s  atten- 
tions and  he  asks  me  where  I live,  I 
tell  him  that  I’m  just  visiting  here.” 

“Ha,  ha!  Excellent;  but  where  do 
you  really  live?” 

“I’m  just  visiting  here.” 

“I  didn’t  catch  the  name  but  the 
breath  is  familiar.” — California  Peli- 
can. 
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TO  THE  FEESHMAH 

Welcome,  younger  brother! 

You  are  humble,  my  son,  and  Tis 
right  that  you  should  be  so.  Respect- 
fully you  have  come  to  the  ancient 
and  honorable  portals  of  Wake  Forest 
College  and  begged  entrance.  Once 
entered,  you  have  become  the  younger 
brother  of  three  lioble  classes, — the 
bloody  soph,  the  lofty  junior,  and  the 
sophisticfated  senior.  They  welcome 
you,  their  successor,  with  the  charac- 
teristically ardent  exuberance  of  a col- 
legian. Rut  knowing  that  you  are  ig- 
norant of  many  of  the  workings  of 
campus  life,  they  strive  to  initiate  you 
and  to  some  extent  remove  the  cause  of 
your  apparent  timidity  and  reserve. 

Your  first  duty  in  college  is  per- 
sonal. You  came  here  to  get  an  edu- 
cation. Get  that  education  if  you  have 
to  work  all  day  and  all  night  and  com- 
bat the  combined  forces  of  hell  and 
high  water.  Don’t  let  anyone  tell  you, 
when  it  looks  like  the  tide  of  conflict 
with  your  studies  is  going  the  other 
way,  that  you  should  never  have  come 
to  college.  You  should  indeed  have 
never  come  to  college  if  you  are  so  weak 
as  to  let  the  first  defeat  destroy  the 
ideal  which  you  as  yet  still  have  before 
you.  You  will  never  become  educated  by 
mere  registration  at  the  Rursar’s  office 
and  attendance  on  class.  Rut  if  you 
are  half  a man  you  will  provide  your- 
self with  the  foundation  for  an  edu- 
cation, and  thus  equipped  go  out  into 
that  mystery  of  life  and  get  the  rest 
of  this  thing  called  education. 

Lot  no  man  tell  you  that  your 
studies  are  dry  and  uninteresting,  that 


PURPOSE 

To  mold  the  material  received  into 
literature  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
educated  gentlemen;  to  present  this 
material  in  such  a manner  as  to  focus 
automatically  on  our  College  the  re-, 
spectful  attention  of  outsiders;  to  pre- 
sent in  this  magazine  only  that  ma- 
terial which  will  be  capable  of  uphold- 
ing,  wherever  and  whenever  may  be 
necessary,  the  standards  and  the 
traditions  of  Wake  Forest  College; 
and  withal  giving  due  consideration 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  a magazine 
published  in  spare  time  by  amateurs, 
with  amateur  material  and  with  a 
reading  public  of  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, for  whose  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment the  material  will  be  interpersed 
with  such  bits  of  clean  humor  as  may 
best  suit  the  nature  of  the  issue. 


your  success  in  2>assing  a course  will 
depend  on  your  ability  to  “leg”  the 
jirofessor,  that  you  are  wasting  your 
time  studying  something  that  you  will 
never  use.  That  man  is  a fool,  and  so 
are  you  if  you  take  bis  advice.  And 
fools  have  no  jilace  in  the  ujiper  ranks 
of  life.  Remember  that  each  course 
is  a sort  of  catalog  of  the  work  that 
has  been  done  in  that  field.  Each 
jiaragraph  of  your  textbook  rejiresents 
years — in  some  cases  a lifetime — of 
concentrated  labor  on  the  jiart  of  some 
man  who  followed  his  ideal  to  the  end 
of  the  rainbow.  Jfach  exjieriment  in 
your  science  is  the  result  of  weeks 
or  months  or  years  of  research  by  some 
little  man  whose  insatiable  curiosity  as 
to  the  causes  of  some  jihenomenon  led 
him  on  and  on  and  on  till  he  came 
to  the  end.  Each  jiago  of  your  history 
textbook  contains  a clipped,  concise 


account  of  the  realization  of  some 
man’s  dreams,  of  the  culmination  of 
years  of  labor  and  planning.  There  is 
much  below’  the  surface  of  the  bare 
facts  in  your  books,  and  once  you  have 
- become  imbued  with  the  determina- 
tion to  search  out  these  hidden  facts 

and  apply  them  to  your  own  needs 

then  no  man  can  stop  you. 

Yow’  we  shall  consider  that  you 
understand  that  while  at  Wake  Forest 
College  you  are  to  work  to  get  an 
education.  Rut  do  not  become  over- 
zealous  of  making  grades  and  learning 
facts.  Do  not  become  a bookworm.  It 
does  not  pay.  You  came  to  college 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
an  education,  but  you  should  make 
yourself  as  agreeable  as  possible  with 
your  fellow  searchers. 

At  Wake  Forest  w’e  have  a custom 
that  each  man  shall  be  a brother  to 
every  other  student  until  the  other 
proves  himself  unworthy.  When  he 
meets  him  on  the  street  he  speaks  to 
him,  whether  he  happens  to  know  his 
name  or  not.  In  the  classroom  and 
on  the  campus  he  is  courteous  and  con- 
siderate of  his  feelings  and  ojnnions. 
At  Wake  Forest  as  well  as  everywhere 
else,  there  are  groups  of  students  who 
stand  more  or  less  apart,  just  as  back 
home  there  were  “gangs”  that  always 
ran  around  together.  Rut  although  the 
Wake  Forest  man  may  be  more  inti- 
mate wdth  his  friends  in  his  group,  he 
is  always  courteous  to  those  who  do  not 
happen  to  belong.  So  if  you  are 
pledged  to  a fraternity,  do  not  follow 
the  tendency  to  become  snobbish  and 
think  that  just  because  you  are  pledged 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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LOVE  COMES  TO  A MAN  OF  FEW  WORDS 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

almost  four  months  since  I’d  been  in  Durham.  Since  about 
Easter,  I guess.” 

We  rode  ou  for  some  time  in  silence.  He  was  driving  a 
Eord  coujje,  and  through  that  yellow  stuff  that  comes  up 
between  the  plates  of  that  itarticular  kind  of  windshield  1 
stared  at  the  road,  then  looked  out  at  the  blue  countryside. 
A lesson  in  optics,  that.  If  1 kuew  more  about  physics  I’d 
tell  you  why  everything  looks  blue  after  you’ve  been  looking 
through  one  of  those  windshields.  Dut  iu  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  1 finally  succeeded  iu  getting  my  physics  off 
something  like  a year  and  a half  ago,  I can  merely  state  as 
humbly  as  possible  that  1 have  forgotten  all  I ever  kuew 
about  optics,  which  1 very  seriously  doubt  contained  any  clue 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  plieiiomenon  of  blue  countrysides. 

Aly  comiianion  broke  the  silence  at  last.  “I  suppose,” 
he  said  casually,  “I  suppose  you’re  going  to  see  some  girlc’ 

1 grinned.  You  see,  everybody  thought  1 was  iu  love, 
and  as  a consequence  i had  been  catching  a lot  of  kidding 
about  that  time.  “Yes,”  1 said.  And  then  lapsing  momen- 
tarily into  my  xVmos  ’ii’  Andy  jargon — “I  is  so  much  iu 
love  I caiii’t  see  straight.  Love’s  a funny  thing,  ain’t  it  1 
One  day  I’m  as  happy  as  if  I had  good  sense,  aud  then  again 
I’m  so  miserable  I wish  I was  dead.”  I grew  garrulous  as 
this,  my  favorite  subject  apparently,  was  brought  up.  “Here 
I beeu  iu  love  for  about  six  months,  and  I ain’t  done  a lick 
of  work  since  it  hit  me.  I ought  to  marry  the  girl  and 
then  forget  her.”  I smiled  a facetious  grin  and  stared 
through  the  yellow  glass  at  the  road.  That  was  about  the 
five  hundredth  time  I’d  recited  that  little  sjieech,  and  each 
time  I had  grinned  aud  apparently  lost  myself  in  thought 
over  the  charms  of  the  young  lady.  But  although  it  might 
have  been  real  aud  spontaneous  when  I first  began  it,  finally 
it  had  degenerated  into  almost  an  automatic  spiel.  For 
certainly  I did  not  mean  it  then,  after  I had  just  decided 
to  toll  the  girl  where  to  get  off. 

The  young  man  had  said  nothing,  had  just  sat  there 
looking  at  the  road.  But  suddenly  he  said,  “I  weut  with  a 
girl  once — for  about  five  years.” 

Just  that  one  sentence.  Nothing  more.  But  there  was 
something  in  the  way  he  said  it  that  made  me  look  at  him 
askance,  something  in  his  voice  that  throbbed  as  it  came 
to  me  over  the  rapid  chugging  of  the  motor  aud  the  whirl 
of  the  air  through  the  open  windows.  Something  that  seemed 
to  speak  of  a feeling  much  stronger  than  that  which  had 
been  expressed  by  my  own  careless  words.  Suffering,  perhaps. 

I wanted  to  ask  him  what  he  meant,  but  I knew  from  the 
way  he  said  it  that  he  was  going  to  tell  me  about  that 
girl.  So  I just  sat  back  and  listened. 

“I  guess  I’ve  had  pretty  hard  luck  with  my  girl  friends,” 
he  said.  “I  went  with  this  particular  one  for  over  five 
years,  up  until  last  September.  I haven’t  had  a date  since 
then.  I’m  going  over  to  Raleigh  tonight  to  see  a girl  I met 
not  long  ago.  But  I don’t  believe  I’ll  ever  be  in  love  with  a 
girl  again.”  He  stojjped  and  quietly  lit  a cigarette,  while  I 
held  the  wheel  for  him  until  he  had  got  a light. 

I didn’t  know  whether  his  girl  liad  kicked  him,  or  whether 
she  had  gone  away  a long  ways  off  and  lie  thought  she  had 
forgotten  him  in  those  eleven  months,  or  whetlier,  indeed. 


he  had  “married  and  forgotten”  her.  I did  not  dare  disturb 
his  melancholy  thoughts  iu  any  way,  so  I just  sat  there 
beside  him  and  waited  for  him  to  resume  his  little  speech. 
I didn’t  know  whether  I was  in  for  hearing  the  speech  of  a 
disillusioned  young  man  who  had  become  a woman-hater, 
or  whether  I was  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  woe  of  some  love-sick 
pup — and  that  idea  was  banished  immediately  as  I saw  that 
he  was  no  pup — ! to  be  frank,  I had  no  idea  of  what  he 
would  say  next.  But  I knew  somehow  that  it  would  be 
interesting. 

“I  met  this  girl  at  a dance.  I guess  it  wasn’t  a case  of 
love  at  first  sights  because  she  didn’t  seem  to  think  very 
much  of  me  at  first.  But  after  a while  she  began  to  date 
me,  after  I had  got  rid  of  a drunk  for  her.”  . . . He  was 

too  modest  to  give  me  the  details  of  this  little  episode,  aud 
I too  intent  on  picturing  to  myself  this  occurrence  to  ask 
him,  with  my  usual  disregard  to  the  feelings  of  others.  “She 
seemed  to  like  me  better  from  then  on,  and  until  last  Decem- 
ber we  were  the  closest  pals  you  could  imagine.  She  was 
working,  making  pretty  good  money,  and  I wasn’t  making 
such  a bad  salary  myself.”  He  was  a city  fireman,  and  she 
a stenographer.  “So  we  went  along  for  a couple  of  years, 
not  taking  each  other  very  seriously,  just  running  around 
together  and  having  a good  time.  But  about  that  time  her 
father  aud  mother  died,  both  within  a month  of  each  other, 
and  I supjiose  after  that,  we  both  being  orphans,  we  began 
to  think  about  each  other  more,  aud  after  a while  I asked 
her  to  marry  me. 

“Well,  to  show  you  what  kind  of  a girl  she  was,  she 
wouldn’t  marry  me  until  I had  two  thousand  dollars  saved 
up !” 

A fine  girl,  a most  sensible  girl,  I thought. 

“I  says  O.K.,  and  I went  to  work  to  save  up  that  money. 
Up  to  then  I’d  been  bringing  her  candy  aud  things  and  taking 
her  out  to  dinner  and  to  a show  about  every  night.  I didn’t 
have  the  money  to  do  that  any  more,  so  I says  to  her,  “Now 
if  you  expect  me  to  save  up  that  much  money  any  time  soon, 
all  this  dinner  and  show  business  has  got  to  stop.”  Aud  she 
says  O.K.,  and  from  then  on  we  watched  our  pennies,  I can 
tell  you.  But  if  she  happened  to  see  something  downtown 
she  thought  I’d  like,  why  she’d  get  it  for  me;  and  the  same 
way  with  me.  We  didn’t  S2)end  much  money,  but  we  had  a 
hell  of  a big  time  on  what  we  did  spend. 

“It  took  me  nearly  three  years  to  save  up  that  money. 
And  all  the  time  I was  saving  we’d  run  around  together, 
going  to  parties,  sometimes;  then  again  sitting  at  home 
and  planning  what  we’d  do  after  we  got  married.  We  were 
just  as  close  to  each  other  as  brothers  aud  sisters,  aud  I’ve 
never  been  so  happy  in  all  my  life  as  I was  then.  I’d  never 
had  anybody  much  wEo  cared  anything  about  me,  and  when  a 
girl  like  that  liked  me  enough  to  marry  me,  why  I was  just 
about  as  happy  as  a man  could  be. 

“Well,  finally,  last  summer  I got  enough  money  in  the 
bank,  interest  and  all,  to  make  two  thousand  dollars.  Wo 
decided  we’d  get  married  in  September,  the  9th  of 
Sej)tember.” 

Again  he  stopped,  and  sat  thinking  again  for  perhaps  half 
a mile.  Thinking  about  what  ? I had  an  idea,  but  wait  and 
I’ll  tell  it  to  you  the  way  he  told  it  to  me. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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THE  TRIALS  OF  A CENSUS  TAKER 

By  J.  A.  McLEOD,  JR. 


census  taker  for  E'ew  Light  Township  walked  up 
to  the  rickety  fence  surrounding  the  old  farmhouse.  He 
took  in  the  scene  at  a glance.  A pig  here  and  there  rooted 
among  the  nasturtiums  planted  at  random,  and  a lazy  old 
cat  lay  asleep  on  a feed  bag.  The  most  industrious  thing 
that  he  saw  was  a mangy  hound  busily  engaged  in  ridding 
himself  of  the  vermin  that  are  so  common  to  his  kind. 

As  the  man  went  to  the  door  and  knocked  the  hound  for- 
got his  misery  long  enough  to  sniff  disinterestedly.  The 
door  was  opened  in  a moment  by  a middle  aged  woman  of 
rather  husky  build.  “Good  morning,”  said  the  man. 

“Good  mornin’,”  she  rejjlied. 

“I’m  taking  the  census  in  New  Light  Township,  and  I’d 
like  for  you  to  answer  a few  (piestioiis,  please,”  he  said  by 
way  of  exjjlanation.  “What’s  your  name  ?” 

“Sary  Plumb.” 

“Your  husband’s  name?” 

“Alvester  Plumb.” 

“How  old  are  you  and  your  husband?” 

“kly  age  is  none  of  your  business.  My  husband  is  three 
years  oldern’n  me.” 

“Do  you  own  the  farm?” 

“Almost.  We  ain’t  got  but  eight  more  payments  on  it.” 

“Any  children?”  he  asked. 

“A  few.” 

“How  many  please?” 

“Nine.” 

“What  do  you  raise  on  your  farm?” 

“Cane,  mostly.” 

“Madam,”  said  tlic  census  taker  patiently,  “I’m  not  in- 
terested at  all  in  your  domestic  troubles.  What  crojis  do  you 
raise?” 

“Cane,  sorghum  cane,  you  booby,”  she  said. 

“Do  you  have  any  farm  machinery?” 

“Yeah,  we  got  a cow  an’  two  mules  an’  a plow.” 

At  that  moment  an  old  hen  strutted  from  a derelict  straw 
liat  in  one  corner  of  the  2)orch  and  began  to  cackle  hysteri- 
(ailly.  The  man  looked  around  and  beheld  in  what  remained 
of  the  crowJi  of  the  hat  an  egg.  He  turned  and  began  his 
(|nestioning  again. 

“Do  you  own  an  automobile?” 

“No,  but  we  gotta  Hoover  cart.” 

“Do  you  carry  life  insurance?” 

“No !” 

“What  is  your  income  this  year?” 

“Less’n  it  wuz  last  year.” 

“How  much  land  does  the  farm  contain?” 

.Vt  this  (|uestion  a seedy  individual  rounded  the  corner 
of  the  house. 

“1  think  you  failed  to  mention  that  item  in  your  category 
of  live  stock,”  he  said  to  the  woman. 

“Tliat  ain’t  no  live  stock,”  she  said  scornfully.  “That’s 
Alvester.  He  can  tell  ye  more  about  the  2)lace  than  I can.” 

“And  more  than  I want  to  know  probably,  if  he  wakes  uj}.” 
And  the  census  taker  turned  his  attention  again  to  Alvester 
who  looked  as  if  ho  were  going  into  the  care  of  Morpheus 
at  any  moment. 


When  the  question  concerning  the  amount  of  land  was 
directed  at  Alvester  he  opened  his  eyes  leisurely,  expectorated 
a quantity  of  tobacco  juice  on  the  back  of  a nearby  pig 
and  said,  “Well  I reckon  we  got  ’most  ten  acres.  Anyhow 
it’s  more’ll  I can  look  after.” 

“Can  you  read?” 

“Naw.  There’s  five  reasons  why  I don’t  read.  The  first 
is  they  ain’t  nothin’  here  to  read,  and  the  last  four  is  I 
don’t  want  to  read.” 


“How  many  jiigs  do  you  have  ?” 

“Lcmme  see.  I reckon  I’ll  have  to  count  ’em.  One,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  no,  that  last’un  ain’t  a pig.  That  must  he 
one  of  the  chillun.” 

“What  size  shoe  do  you  wear?” 

“I  don’t  wear’em.” 

“Do  you  drink?” 

“Drink  what?” 


“Anything  containing  over  two  jier  cent  alcohol.” 

“A  ope,  hut  I drink  corn  whiskey  whenever  I c’n  get  it.” 
“Do  you  believe  in  woman  suffrage?” 


1 Clou  Know  what  ye  be  talkin’  about,  but  if  they  want 
to  ^suffer  it’s  all  right  with  me  jiervidin’  they  be  quiet  about 


“Have  you  ever  been  sick  ?” 

“No,  but  I’m  gettin’  that  way  fas’.  W’'ith  all  these  fool 
quesJ;ions  ye’ve  been  askin’  me.  I’ll  die  soon  if  it  keeps  up.” 

Y ith  this,  Alvester  gave  an  innocent  pig  the  full  benefit 
of  his  rising  anger  by  planting  a neat  kick  in  the  side  of  the 
unfortunate  animal  and  advanced  toward  the  late  census 
taker  of  New  Light  Township,  who  by  now  had  shifted  to 
high  gear  and  was  in  the  act  of  smashing  all  track  records 
in  that  part  of  the  state. 


TO  MY  STDEKTCK 

From  your  perch  ahove  my  chair, 

1 ou  have  seen  me  tear  my  hair. 

1 ou  have  seen  me  write  my  notes; 
i ou  have  seen  me  send  out  boats; 

Boats  that  left  hut  ne’er  came  bach, 
Behind  the  clouds  I’ve  lost  their  track; 
Sheets  that  should  have  brought  me 
fame. 

But  which  the  critics  thought  too  lame. 

Just  like  this  verse,  as  I ivell  know. 

And  which  I’d  rather  not  have  to  show. 

’Tis  not  your  fault,  ’tis  only  mine, 

'That  I know  not  how  to  make  a line. 

I thank  you  for  it  just  the  same; 

Now  do  I really  have  to  call  your 
name? 

I hate  to  do  it,  for  it  isn’t  right, 

0 Edison  Mazda  electric  light! 

Asbury  Eespus. 
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CHURCH  THEATRICALS 


By  J.  a BLYTHE 


TF  you  have  never  visited  a negro  revival  you  have  missed 
one  of  tlie  most  amusing  tlieatrical  shows  that  the  South 
has  to  offer.  Tliey  excel  in  entertainment,  because  they 
are  produced  in  a place  where  dignity  and  reverence  are 
supposed  to  reign.  However,  I hesitate  to  criticize  them  too 
readily,  for  there  does  exist  an  atmosphere  of  profound 
reverence;  as  for  most  of  the  actors  that  is  what  I call 
thern  their  spirits  seem  to  reach  a high  stage  of  exaltation. 
Their  faces  beam  with  joy,  and  they  shout  and  sing  as  if 
tlieir  hearts  were  overflowing  with  gladness.  From  ap- 
2)earance  they  seem  to  be  more  conscience  of  God  than  most 
white  Christians.  But  as  in  everything  else,  there  are  al- 
ways exceptions,  and  it  was  my  j)rivilege  to  view  one  of 
the  best  exceptions  among  the  church  theatricals. 

I had  listened  to  reports  about  the  local  revival  until  I 
decided  that  it  was  time  I jiaid  my  annual  visit.  Tonight, 
being  next  to  the  last  night,  was  the  time  that  old  Aunt 
-Martha  should  begin  her  series  of  shoutings.  Now  of  all 
the  numerous  shouters  Aunt  Martha  alone  was  the  cham- 
pion, and  she  was  just  as  anxious  to  hold  that  title  as  a 
movie  star  would  be  to  hold  the  title,  “Queen  of  the  Movies.” 

What  made  Aunt  Martha  the  champion  was  the  fact  that 
during  the  course  of  her  jierformance  she  would  commit 
some  incident  claiming  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  hold  of 
that  would  make  her  the  unrivaled  shouter.  Her  in- 
cidents took  various  forms.  Sometimes  she  would  knock 
two  or  three  people  unconscious,  at  other  times  she  would 
tear  a woman’s  best  dress  off  her  body.  Aunt  Martha  laid 
the  crudeness  of  her  act  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  church 
was  filled  to  its  capacity.  Every  face  was  turned  toward 
the  speaker  whose  eloquence  made  him  their  idol.  Aunt 
Martha  also  was  jiaying  attention.  If  you  wish  to  gain  a 
group  of  negroes’  attention  just  use  big  words  and  speak 
with  force.  Then  you  will  ever,  in  their  estimates,  be  a 
learned  man. 

The  preacher  was  doing  very  well.  To  his  gratification 
he  saw  that  his  choice  collection  of  big  words  was  amazing 
old  Aunt  Martha.  This  evening  he  had  an  unusually  big 
word.^  While  he  had  been  down  the  street  last  night  he 
had  listened  to  some  white  gentlemen  talk.  During  their 
tonversation  one  of  them  had  used  the  word  “jihenomena.” 
Immediately  he  took  notice.  “What  a good  word  to  use 
tomorrow  night,”  he  thought.  So  tonight  he  was  using  it. 

“Rejient  ye  and  the  Lord  will  shower  down  his  2)lienomena 
blessings  upon  ye,”  said  the  preacher. 

Everybody  sat  up  and  took  notice.  “Phenomena  bless- 
ing”— hoy,  that  was  a good  one. 

Como  unto  mo  and  let  the  Lord  stamj)  his  jihenomena 
upon  you,”  said  the  iiroaeher  with  a little  more  force. 

“Amen !”  returned  the  audience.  They  were  enjoying  that 
immensely. 

“Brethren,  if  you  wished  to  be  phenomenized  into  the 
Kingdom  of  de  Lord,  repent,”  yelled  the  preacher. 

“Amen,”  stormed  the  audience. 

“Man,  I certainly  am  getting  that  one  across,”  said  the 
lireacher  to  himself. 


Aunt  Martha  was  getting  provoked.  She  thought  that  the 
young  “upstart,”  she  called  him,  was  getting  too  much  ad- 
miration and  would  not  leave  much  for  her. 

“On  that  day  ye  will  wish  that  ye  had  listened  to  my 
pleadings  of  devirtness,”  cried  the  preacher  as  he  made  a 
dramatic  gesture.  The  audience  was  getting  excited.  Such 
nice  big  words  as  those,  surely  it’s  bound  to  be  time  to 
begin  jiraising  the  Lord,  was  the  general  attitude.  So  they 
began  to  cry  out,  “Jesus  my  Savior!”  “Lord  save  us!”  “Wash 
me  as  white  as  snow !”  Finally  everything  was  in  confusion. 

Aunt  Martha  picked  her  way  toward  the  jJulpit  with  de- 
liberation. After  she  had  arrived  there  she  began  to  play 
her  role. 

“The  Holy  Sjjirit  is  descending  ujjon  me!”  she  yelled. 

The  preacher  was  so  thrilled  to  see  that  he  was  such 
a good  sj)eaker,  that  he  began  shouting.  He  began  doing 
all  kinds  of  gestures  with  his  hands,  -and  to  sing  jjraises  to 
the  Lord.  Unfortunately  he  let  his  hand  come  down  on 
Aunt  Martha’s  head  with  a little  too  much  force  to  suit 
her. 

She  cried,  “you  young  squirt,  you’ll  try  to  knock  me  un- 
conscious will  ya!”  With  that  she  kicked  him  on  his  knee 
and  began  shouting  “the  Holy  Si)irit  is  upon  me.”  “That 
will  fix  him  for  a while,”  she  thought.  But  the  poor  fellow 
was  still  more  unfortunate.  Some  one  ftushed  him  and 
he  started  to  fall.  He  reached  out  for  sujjjjort,  and  caught 
hold  of  -Vunt  Martha’s  dress,  and  ri2)f)ed  the  skirt  eomjJetely 

“Holy  Saints !”  yelled  Aunt  Martha.  “He  is  trying  to 
strip  me.  You  black  scoundrel,”  she  stammered  as  she 
grabbed  him  by  the  arm  and  made  him  lean  against  the 
stand.  “I’ll  crucify  him  and  let  the  Lord  phenomenize  his 
body,”  and  with  a dramatic  ffoiirish  she  i^ulled  out  her  hat 
pin  and  swung  it  around,  yelling  all  the  time  that  the  Holy 
S2)irit  had  hold  of  her.  She  began  to  bend  him  across  the 
stand.  Pre2)aring  for  what  he  thought  would  be  his 
crucifixion. 

file  poor  negro  20’eacher  was  nearly  frantic.  However 
ho  had  no  need  to  he,  because  the  exertion  was  23roving  to  be 
too  much  for  Aunt  Martha.  Murmuring  that  the  Holj' 
S2)irit  was  overwhelming  her,  she  fainted,  game  to  the  end. 


MY  CHIEF  DIET 

If  you  would  my  menu  knoiv 
Then  listen  closely  for  here  you  go: 

Just  a pure  armful  of  you 

In  a green  meadow  under  skies  of  blue. 

And  I ask  not  for  beer  or  wine 
But  just  one  drink  of  thine  eyes  /Heine. 

And  just  to  round  off  a balanced  diet 
I suggest  that  there  be  perfect  quiet. 

/l.s'  usually  prepared  by  just  us  two 
Such  a diet  will  greatly  strengthen  you. 

Sajiuel  jVugustus  Howard. 
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THE  COMPLEX 

By  WELLINGTON  DUNFORD 


^OMPLEXES  are  of  two  types,  (les])ite  the  contention 
of  certain  tiieorists  to  tlie  contrary.  There  is  the 
hypnotic  complex,  I will  grant;  there  is  also  the  female 
complex  and  countless  others,  with  which  you  are  no  doubt 
familiar;  but  the  business  of  having  complexes  can  be 
boiled  down  to  the  two  main  professions  of — may  I call  it 
A? — the  possession  of  the  Enlarged  Cranium  Complex,  and 
the  more  frequent  Complex  B,  or  the  Depressed  Cranium 
Complex. 

Much  can  he  said  concerning  Complex  A.  It  is  a less  fre- 
quent disease,  but  it  attacks  with  much  greater  violence 
as  a rule.  Complex  A is  the  Politician  Complex ; it  is  found 
most  frequently  in  the  cranium,  either  very  sparsely  covered 
or  under  the  most  beautiful  curly  pompadours.  It  is,  vou 
will  agree,  the  complex  of  those  who  deem  it  beneath  their 
notice  to  claim  Complex  B. 

But  we  depressed  Craniums  must  stand  up  for  our  pro- 
fession. It’s  an  old  and  honorable  one;  many  of  us  D.  C.’s 
have  quailed  beneath  exams  and  the  tyrannous  rule  of  the 
E.  C.’s.  Countless  numbers  of  we  poor  frosh  have  searched 
ill  vain  for  a girl  “W.  S.”  (Without  Sophomores.)  I say 
“We  frosh”  because  the  D.  C.  is  the  invariable  Frosh 
disease;  we  may  not  have  it  when  we  arrive  at  college,  but 
the  environment  is  conducive,  and  it  is  clontracted  im- 
mediately. 

So,  with  the  permission  of  you  E.  C.’s  who  might  be  in 
the  offing,  so  to  speak,  we  will  confine  our  discussion  to  the 
causes,  symptoms,  and  results  of  the  Complex — the  Comjilex 
of  the  Deiiressed  Cranium. 

You  will  rememher,  no  doubt,  the  c.xhilarative  feeling 
that  accomjianied  you  through  your  High  School  career. 
You  were  an  E.  C,  then,  most  of  you,  and  you  sighted  along 
your  sophisticated  nose  at  the  lesser  reptilian  class  of  the 
D.  C.’s.  I know  how  you  felt;  it  seemed  as  if  you  were 
being  looked  ujion  by  countless  appraising  eyes.  I had  the 
same  feeling,  myself,  the  other  day,  when  I suddenly  found 
myself  eating  rice  Tvith  a spoon  at  a table  full  of  fork- 
wielders.  I use  the  metaifiior  after  serious  thought  iii  the 
matter — this  is  all  in  the  family. 

Then,  no  doubt,  the  symptoms  began  to  ajTpear  in  an 
aggravated  form.  The  head  distended;  the  nose  elevated 
a degree  or  two ; a coot-like  gleam  glazed  the  eye.  You  were 
in  the  last  stages.  This  occurred  on  the  last  night,  when  you 
discovered  that  you  really  did  rate  with  the  “stooge”  of  your 
heart  after  all,  as  no  doubt  you  had  more  or  less  suspected 
for  the  last  six  years  or  so.  Every  look  she  gave  you  made 
the  alarming  syni])toms  recur  iu  aggravated  form.  When  she 
smiled  at  you  and  said  that  she  didn’t  know  how  she  would 
do  without  you  for  the  month  or  so  before  the  triumphant 
week-end  that  you’d  heem  vizualizing  for  the  past  two  weeks, 
the  usual  symptoms  are  a slight  dizziness,  spots  before  the 
eyes,  and  tears  of  ])ity  in  the  eyes.  And  then,  when  she 
kissed  you  goodbye — it  really  does  happen  sometimes,  and 
in  the  best  of  families — ah,  that  was  the  crisis!  Fever  was 


present,  and,  except  in  some  of  the  more  advanced  cases,  an 
increased  pulse-heat. 

Then  came  the  Great  Physician,  Doctor  Mother.  I can 
imagine  something  of  the  feeling  of  the  eminent  Mister 
Gibbon ; he  understood  what  it  was  to  narrate  a Decline  and 
Fall.  Your  particular  demise  occurred  when  she  admonished 
Tou,  heartlessly  enough,  in  front  of  the  family  and  in  easy 
earshot  of  the  family  next  door,  not  to  forget  to  wash  your 
teeth  each  night  and  say  your  prayers  before  you  went  to 
bed.  The  treatment  is  strenuous,  but  simple,  and  with  notice- 
able results.  I doubt  that  our  capable  college  25iiysician 
could  give  a more  satisfactory  jjrcscription.  Results  are 
immediate.  Ihe  bloated  cerebrum  deflates  measurably;  a 
slight  mist  obscures  the  vision,  you  are  rai)idly  inniroving ; 
It  takes  hut  light  treatment  and  a minor  operation  to  remove 
the  malignant  growth,  and  convalescence  begins  with  a 
vim.  You  are  prepared,  my  friends,  in  a measure,  for  the 
shock  of  a lifetime ; the  stage  is  set,  and  the  Tragedy  of  the 
Dejjressed  Cranium  is  felt  by  the  audience. 

It  may  he  that  at  this  point  I shall  suffer  some  criticism 
to  the  effect  that  I have  departed  from  my  subject,  viz.,  as 
Webster  would  put  it,  the  D.  C.  Ear  from  it!  Let  me 
explain : The  characteristic  E.  C.  symptoms  always  come 
before  a D.  C.  symptom,”  said  the  ancients,  and  they  were 
right.  The  Depressed  Cranium  is  nature’s  attempt  to  restore 
normalcy  to  the  malignant  E.  C.  patient. 

I spoke  of  a certain  light  treatment  to  precede  the  minor 
operation.  Some  do  not  undergo  this  treatment,  doubtless 
through  the  best  motives  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  hut 
the  result  of  neglecting  this  simple  prespription  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  majority  of  the  operation  to  follow.  The  treat- 
ment IS  administered  by  Doctor  Pap,  and  consists  of  a loving 
kiss  on  the  campus  in  full  sight  of  several  sophs. 

If  you  have  undergone  this  simple  treatment,  you  are 
prepared  for  the  “Hey  frosh”  to  follow.  With  this  first 
ey  trosh,  ’ a sort  of  seini-permanent  anaesthesia  is  pro- 
duced. You  approach  your  doom  with  arms  dangling 
awkwardly  at  the  sides,  wrists  swollen  slightly,  and  a vacuum 
in  the  ^omach.  So  much  for  the  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  the  Complex  of  the  Enlarged  Cranium. 

The  only  other  item  to  which  consideration  is  due  is  the 
results  of  the  convalescent  D.  C.  period.  There  are  several 
minor  results,  including  a slight  diminution  in  stature  and  a 
tendency  of  the  eyes  to  roll  upward  occasionally;  hut  these 
are  only  minor  considerations.  The  invariable  important 
result  is  a gnawing  desire  to  contract  the  E.  C.  again  • this  is 
not  extraordinary:  the  E.  C.  might  be  described  as ’a  form 
of  drug  habit  which  is  not  easily  discarded.  Keeping  this 
in  mind,  the  case  seems  hopeless— there  is  no  permanent 
cure  for  E.  C.  But  there  is  no  danger  of  our  D.  C.  clan 
passing  into  oblivion;  as  long  as  the  stars  shine  above,  we 
shall  have  the  D.  C. — perhaps  even  wo  shall  bo  the  cause 
of  its  continuance,  when  we  have  at  last  returned  to  the 
delightful  state  of  the  E.  C.  sufferer. 
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LOVE  COMES  TO  A MAN  OF  FEW  WORDS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

“We  liad  everything  ready.  We  had  already  found  an 
apartment,  had  it  rented  and  furnished  like  we  wanted  it, 
and  all  our  friends  were  looking  forward  with  us  to  the  9th 
of  September.  Then  on  the  3d,  she  was  suddeidy  taken  ill 
with  paralysis  of  her  right  side.  We  happened  to  be  in  a 
movie  when  she  began  to  get  all  numb.  After  a while  she 
couldn’t  feel  anything  on  that  side,  and  she  got  scared  and 
told  me  about  it.  I picked  her  up  and  ran  out  with  her  in 
my  arms.  I put  her  in  a ta.xi  and  we  went  out  to  Watts 
Hosjjital  as  fast  as  we  could. 

She  stayed  in  the  hospital  from  the  3d  of  September  to 
the  22d  of  December.  Then  she — then  she  died. 

You  can  imagine  what  kind  of  a Christmas  I had  that  year. 
All  alone,  again.  ’Sorta  hard  on  a guy  to  lose  everything 
like  that,  all  at  once.” 

Gee,  I said ; “that’s  terrible  !”  And  I meant  much  more 
that  I couldn’t  say. 

When  this  young  man  of  the  strange  story  let  me  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  city  trafRc,  it  was  a little  after  seven 
o’clock.  It  was  at  that  particular  hour  when  one  promenades 
so  much  more  easily  than  during  the  day  or  the  later  evening, 
on  the  sidewalk  beside  the  slow  parade  of  the  traffic  of 
office  hounds  taking  their  families  out  for  an  airing,  and 
baby-carrying  husbands  looking  into  shop  windows ’with 
their  wives  at  holiday  bargains.  I walked  rapidly  toward 
my  friend’s  home — where  I was  to  spend  the  night — , smok- 
ing my  cigarette  with  the  rollicking,  debonair  lilt  of  a 
young  man  about  town.  But  for  all  my  sham  pantomime, 

I was  thinking  earnestly  of  a little  girl  whom  I should  see 
in  a little  more  than  an  hour.  Perhaps  it  was  my  associa- 
tion with  this  young  man  of  the  tragic  love  story,  or  per- 
haps merely  my  wandering  brain  on  that  summer’s  evening 
as  I walked  alone  in  the  twilight ; but  when  I thought  of  her 
it  seemed,  that  all  the  old  bitterness  and  longing  for  a 
break,  that  I had  been  nursing  while  I was  standing  there 
on  that  corner  over  in  Durham— all  that  had  gone  out 
of  my  heart,  and  in  its  place  was  a tenderness  such  as  only 
young  lovers  can  experience.  Some  call  it  love;  others 
merely  grunt  and  make  wise  cracks.  But  to  me  it  was  a feel- 
ing of  such  tenderness  as  I had  never  before  experienced, 
and  a tenderness  which  I shall  never  forget.  ’ 

This,  my  friends,  is  the  end  of  my  story.  And  the  most 
curious  thing  about  it— and  I don’t  expect  you  to  believe  it— 
is  that  it  is  true.  It  really  liapjJened. 


there  was  a mortgage  on  her  f)lace.”  I remembered  it  all 
then. 


Th’  cop  paused  a minute,  then  said,  sarcastic,  “Well 
tlmnks  to  you,  he’s  in  college  now,  an’  th’  mortgage  is  paid 


“What  d’  yuh  mean,  thanks  t’  me?”  I said,  not  knowing 
what  th’  guy  was  drivin’  at. 

I h’  cop  finished  his  explainin’,  “When  you  didn’t  send 
money  for  your  bill,  th’  woman  went  to  a jooler  an’  showed 
th’  beads  to  him,  trying  t’  sell  ’em  t’  get  something  outa  you 
stayin’  at  her  place.  Th’  jooler  almost  had  a fit,  an’  paid 
her  a lot  for  th’  sparklers — I forgot  how  much.  Then,  when 
your  other  creditors  in  th’  town  heard  about  it,  they  tried  t’ 
sell  their  stuff  too,  but  couldn’t,  ’cause  it  was  all  fake.  Th’ 
hoy  spotted  you  yesterday,  an’  came  and  told  us.”  Th’  cop 
paused  again,  then  said,  still  more  sarcastic,  “And  now  do 
you  understand  ?” 

I did.  An’  that’s  why  I say  there  ain’t  any  justice  in  th’ 
world. 


— s — 


WHAT’S  THE  USE  ? 

If  you  take  somebody’s  life. 

It’s  a sin. 

If  you  love  somebody’s  wife. 

It’s  a sin. 

If  you  drink  or  smoke  or  chew, 

Or  take  what’s  not  your  due. 

With  heaven  you  are  through. 

For  it’s  a sin. 

If  you  play  around  with  dice. 

It’s  a sin. 

If  you  don’t  treat  others  nice. 

It’s  a sin. 

If  this  sort  of  life  seems  dry. 

And  you  feel  you’d  rather  die. 

Suicide  you  cannot  try. 

For  it’s  a sin. — Juggler. 

ELEGY 

Oh,  we  knew  poor  Willie  was  dying  by  the  color  of  his  breath 
And  the  flowers  sadly  drooiiing  in  the  mud. 

And  the  doctors  all  agreed  that  to  save  our  darling’s  life 
We  should  stop  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 


JUSTICE 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

in  Hillsboro?  I thought  a while,  an’  then  rememhcred. 
“Do  you  remember  that  hoy?”  th’  cop  went  on. 

I remembered  him  then.  “He  was  th’  woman’s  son,”  I 
said.  ’ 

“An’  he  wanted  t’  go  t’  college,  “th’  cop  said,  “but  his 
old  lady  didn’t  have  enough  money  t’  send  him  on.  And 


So  we  gently  laid  his  head  on  a molten  pot  of  lead. 

Laid  our  darling  little  Willie  down  to  rest. 

But  the  burglars  came  that  night,  and  they  came  without 
a light. 

And  they  stole  the  mustard-plaster  off  his  chest. 

Ho  more  on  the  mat  will  he  fondle  pussy-cat. 

Or  gently  with  his  teeth  pinch  her  tail. 

Or  rub  her  little  nose  on  a red-hot  iron  stove. 

For  our  darling  little  Willie  “kicked  the  pail”! 
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TO  THE  FRESHMAN 

(Continued  from  page  10) 
to  it  fraternity  wliicli  you  think  is  the 
best  on  the  camjtus  you  are  tliereby 
entitled  to  consider  yourself  over  and 
above  the  rest  of  the  not-so-fortunate 
students.  If  you  do,  you  will  find  that 
you  are  wrong;  and  it  will  not  he  many 
moons  before  your  sins  will  find  you 
out. 

Next,  make  yourself  known  by  your 
achievements.  When  we  say  make 
yourself  known  we  do  not  mean  be- 
come  known  as  the  “guy  that  nearly 
broke  up  the  class  the  other  day  when 
old  Quisenberry  wanted  a place  to  sit 
down.”  We  mean  that  you  should  be 
“the  fellow  that  threw  that  beautiful 
pass  the  other  day  at  Carolina,”  or 
“the  fellow  that  wrote  that  editorial 
in  Old  Gold  and  Black  last  Aveek. 
That  was  good !”  Go  out  for  athletics, 
if  you  are  so  inclined ; if  not,  then  try 
for  a managership.  If  you  can  write, 
try  the  newspaper  and  the  magazine. 
If  you  can  speak,  try  debating  or  the 
societies.  If  you  are  exceptionally 
“good”  in  a subject,  try  to  get  an  as- 
sistantship  for  next  year.  In  other 
Avords,  jump  into  some  extracurricular 
activity  and  then  Avork  like  a fool  to 
get  someAvhere  in  it.  For  there  is  an 
institution  here  called  Golden  Bough, 
an  honorary  scholarship  and  leadership 
fraternity,  Avhich  taps  into  membership 
men  avIio  Iuia’^o  “got  somewhere”  in 
their  extracurricular  activities.  And 
Avhen  a Wake  Forest  man  is  tapped  into 
Golden  Bough,  he  has  been  accorded 
the  highest  honor  his  fellow-students 
can  give  him. 

A Testimony:  “Before,  my  friends 
used  to  Avalk  across  the  street  to  aAmid 
meeting  me — croAvds  dispersed  Avhen  I 
aj)j)roached — my  best  friends  Avouldn’t 
tell  me. 

“But  noAV  people  Avalk  miles  to  greet 
me,  crowds  gather  around  me — since 
1 began  buying  my  own  cigarettes. — 
Sour  Owl. 

— s — 

Professor : 1 forgot  my  umbrella 

this  morning,  dear. 

Wife:  How  did  you  I'cmember  that 
you  had  forgotten  it? 

Prof. : Well,  I missed  it  Avhen  I 
raised  my  hand  to  close  it  after  the 
I'ain  sto2)i)ed. — Mugwump. 


CUE-BALL  lAWTIATION 

The  chimes  in  the  chapel  toll  tAvice : 
the  melancholy  echoes  die  aAvay,  and 
the  deathlike  silence  AA'hich  folloAvs  is 
broken  only  by  the  lonely  distant 
shriek  of  the  far  aAvay  locomotive. 

In  the  back  room  of  one  of  the  build- 
ings on  the  campus  tAvo  prominent 
members  of  the  freshman  class  lie 
AvrajAped  in  slumber.  The  moon  AveaA’es 
ghostly  shadoAvs  on  the  floor,  casts  an 
ethereal  radiance  OA-er  the  silent 
sleepers,  accentuates  the  shadoAvs  on 
the  Avail.  Then  the  traitorous  moou 
slijis  behind  a cloud ; the  room  is 
plunged  in  Stygian  blackness. 

A creak  from  the  stair  betrays  the 
stealthy  ascension  of  sinister  proAvlers ; 
a metallic  click  and  a tiny  blue  flash 
of  flame  tell  of  an  electric  system 
discontinued. 

The  fast  approaching  train  comes  to 
a grinding  halt,  impatiently  jerks  for- 
Avard  again  and  gains  momentum  Avith 
a clanging  rush  and  roar.  Simulta- 
neously the  stout  oaken  door  of  the 
rear  room  shatters  at  the  impact  of  a 
dozen  shoulders,  and  a moment  after 
the  sleeping  ones  are  covered  Avith  a 
veritable  deluge  of  husky  ruffians  Avho 
seize  them  Avith  a ferocious  purpose- 
ness. 

A sharp  quick  struggle  and  all  is 
still,  save  the  vicious  clicking  of  rapid- 
ly manipulated  shears.  A fcAv  minutes 
later  the  task  is  done;  there  is  a con- 
centrated rush  from  the  gaping  door- 
way, then  a triumphant  clatter  of 
heavy  feet  upon  the  deserted  street. 

Now  the  hypocrite  moou  bursts  into 
view  and  streams  sympathy  upon  the 
ragged  remnants  of  tAvo  once  magnifi- 
cent heads  of  hair. 


Wonder  if  they  were  also  intended 
for  size  lU/k? 


THE  NATIONAL  PASTIME— A 
COMMENTAEY  ON  ITS 
TECHNIQUE 

(As  various  authors  xvould  write  it) 

Professor  of  Biology:  By  an 
amoeboid  movement  of  the  labial  pro- 
cesses they  both  extended  pseudopodia, 
bringing  them  into  physical  coales- 
cence, and  the  two  dwelt  together,  not 
in  a state  of  parasitism,  nor  yet  in  a 
state  of  commensalism,  but  in  an  un- 
modified condition  of  mutualism ; both 
organisms  being  benefited  by  the  union. 

Professor  of  Chemistry: 
(LiPs),_j_(ArM3),=  (KlSS)„  , (SqZZ),. 

Professor  of  Economics  : There  Avas 
a decided  doAvnward  trend  in  the  cur- 
rent of  his  lip  fluctuations,  occasioned 
by  bearish  tendencies,  but  it  Avas  met 
by  a corresponding  ujiAvard  moA’ement 
of  her  lips,  the  market  resting  steady 
in  spite  of  the  tense  interest  shoAvn  in 
the  day’s  activities.  The  suiAply  Avas 
fully  equal  to  the  demand. 

Professor  of  LaAV : Iidieriting  from 
a former  owner  all  grazing  rights  in 
the  property,  and  by  virtue  of  a free- 
hold estate  in  her  lijAS,  held  as  real 
property  title  arising  out  of  contract, 
and  Avith  title  ratified  by  her  silent 
consent  to  his  continued  jAossession, 
he  claimed  the  ju-oducts  of  his 
property,  personally  collecting  the 
fructus  n-aturalcs , and  using  a recoijAt 
smacking  of  illegality. 

Professor  of  Mathematics : Disprov- 
ing one  of  the  most  fundamental  laAvs 
of  mathematics,  he  i)ressed  ont  the  full 
curves  of  her  el-hpse  into  tAvo  jAarallel 
lines,  and  the  tAvo  bodies  Avent  off  at  a 
tangent  into  infinity. 

In  English : He  passionately 

jAressed  a burning  kiss  upon  her  ruby 
lips. 

In  American : SAveet  Batootie  ! but 
he  bipjAed  her  one  on  the  mug — right 
on  her  talking  machine.  His  finger- 
tips lAlayed  “Home,  SAveet  Home”  on 
her  backbone,  and  she  Avas  thrilled  to 
a fare-you-Avell. 

— s — 

A motorist  Avas  held  uj)  by  a traffic 
lAoliceman. 

‘AYhat’s  your  name?”  demanded  the 
COJA. 

“Abraham  O’Brien  Goldberg,”  re- 
l)licd  the  motorist. 

“What’s  the  O’Brien  for?”  asked  the 
officer. 

“For  protection,”  reurned  Abra- 
ham.— J higgler. 
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Well,  well,  imagine  finding  YOU 
here ! 


Plumber ; I’ve  come  to  fix  that  old 
tub  ill  tlie  kitchen. 

Young  Son : Mamma,  here’s  the 
doctor  to  see  the  cook. — Yoiul. 

— s — 

STUDENTS  ? 

Two  students  were  uncertainly  fliv- 
vering  their  way  home. 

‘Tlill,”  says  Henry,  “I  wancha  be 
ver  careful.  Firs’  thing  ya  know  you’ll 
have  us  in  a ditch.” 

“Me?”  said  Bill,  astonished  and 
badly  shaken  uj),  “Why,  I thought  you 
was  driving.” — Arizona  Kitty  Kat. 

■ — S' — 

A DEEAM  LIES  DEAD 

A dream  lies  dead  here. 

Softly  go. 

With  bended  head 
And  eyes  held  low. 

Eevere  the  memories — 

-Vll  I have — 

Of  a dream  I once  held  dear. 


THE  “THIETY-FOUETH”  PSAI 

The  Soph  is  my  shepherd  how  can 
I want? 

He  maketh  me  bend  over  in  the 
green  pastures ; he  leadeth  me  into  the 
botanical  waters. 

He  tortureth  my  soul;  he  haunteth 
mo  on  the  paths  of  the  campus  for  his 
game’s  sake. 

Yea,  though  I walk  within  the  shad- 
ows of  the  dormitories,  I feel  thy  evil, 
for  thou  art  near  me. 

Thy  rod  and  thy  paddles  discomfort 
me. 

Thou  preparest  a place  for  me  in 
the  presence  of  mine  enemies ; thou 
anointeth  my  head  with  mud ; my  tears 
runneth  over. 

Surely  worries  and  evil  shall  follow 
mo  all  the  days  of  my  Froshdom,  but 
I will  not  dwell  in  the  dorms  of  the 
Frosh  forever! — Punch  Bowl. 

— s — 

Mrs.  Brown ; Our  little  Horby  is  at 
the  toj)  of  his  class  this  week.  His 
father  is  going  to  take  him  to  the 
zoo. 

Mrs.  Jones:  Eeally?  We’re  sending 
Willie  to  college. — Texas  Longhorn. 

— s — 

“Have  you  a good  opening  here  for 
an  unusually  bright  and  energetic 
young  man?” 

Business  Man:  Yes,  I believe  we 
have — and  please  close  it  softly  as  you 
leave! — Bored  Walh. 


M I don’t  want  to  be  a doctor,  and 
live  by  men’s  diseases;  nor  a minister 
to  live  by  their  sins;  nor  a lawyer  to 
live  by  their  quarrels.  So  I don’t  see 
there’s  anything  left  for  me  but  to  be 
an  author.  A athameJ  Hawthorne. 

— s — 

FEESHMAY  CLASS  THEME 

“Geese  is  low,  heavy-set  bird  which 
is  mostly  meat  and  feathers.  His  head 
sits  on  one  side  and  he  sits  on  the 
other.  Geese  can’t  sing  much  on  ac- 
count of  dampness  of  the  moisture. 
He  ain’t  got  no  between-his-toes  and 
he  s got  a little  balloon  in  his  stum- 
mick  to  keep  him  from  sinking.  Some 
geese  when  they  gets  big  has  curls  on 
their  tails  and  is  called  ganders. 
Ganders  don’t  haff  to  sit  and  hatch 
but  just  cat  and  loaf  and  go  swim- 
ming. If  I was  a goose,  I’d  rather  be 
a gander.” 

BEST  SELLEES 

“Well,  sir,  the  upshot  of  it  ivas  that 
it  took  me  ten  years  to  discover  that  I 
had  absolutely  no  talent  for  writing 
literature.” 

“You  gave  up?” 

“Oh,  no,  by  that  time  I was  too  fa- 
mous.”— Juggler. 

— s — 

Yit : What’s  the  idea  of  the  crowd 
at  the  church  ? 

Wit:  An  ice  man  is  confessing  his 
sins . — B attalion. 


.V  dream  lies  dead  here. 

’Twas  a vision  divine. 

And  its  hopeful  joy 
Filled  this  heart  of  mine. 

And  now  ’tis  gone — 

Its  passing  marked 
By  only  a sigh,  a silent  tear. 

— William  N.  Day. 

T’HE  FEESHMAY  CLASS 

I stood  upon  the  staircase 
And  gazed  far  down  the  hall. 

I saw  a bunch  of  green  stuff 
Arranged  along  the  wall. 

I looked  again,  and  lo ! it  moved — 

I thought  ’twas  waving  grass. 

But,  no  ’twas  on  its  way  to  the  hall — 
’Twas  only  the  Freshman  class. 


— s — 

Salesman  (telegraphing  fro  m 
Ohio)  : Having  a wonderful  time. 
Marion  great. 

Wife  (telegraphing  back)  : Same 
here.  George  is  not  so  bad. — Widow. 

— s — 

“Sir,”  said  the  fortune-teller,  “you 
will  travel  a great  deal,  especially  in 
the  Far  East.  There  you  will  meet 
your  dream  woman,  whom  you  will 
marry.  She  will  be  very  beautiful.” 

“And  young?” 

“Yes,  and  very  wealthy.” 

“T’hank  you,”  said  the  recipient  of 
this  good  news.  “Yow  will  you  tell 
me  how  I am  to  get  rid  of  my  jn-esent 
wife  ?” — Lamgoon. 


For  God’s  sake  give  me  the  young 
man  who  has  brains  enough  to  make 
a fool  of  himself! — Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. 

■ — s — 

DEADLOCKED 

Maw  and  Pa  had  an  awful  hard 
time  gettin’  married.  Maw  wouldn’t 
marry  Pa  when  he  was  drunk  and  Pa 
wouldn’t  marry  Maw  when  he  was 
sober. — Exchange. 

— s — 

The  plumber’s  face  flushed,  but, 
being  a good  plumber,  there  was  not 
any  noise. — Annapolis  Log. 
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Professor : Some  acids  are  much 
stronger  than  others;  I’ll  take  carbolic 
acid  as  an  example. 

Class;  WhoojDee. — Texas  Longhorn. 

— s — 

“I’m  mad  at  him,  he  stepped  on  my 
pipe.” 

“You  shouldn’t  get  mad  just  on  that 
account.” 

“It  was  my  windpipe.” — Red  Cat. 

— s — 

TWO  FRESHMEW 
“ ’Lo,  Herman.” 

“ ’Lo  Julius.” 

“This  is  sure  a rotten  school,  ain’t 
it?” 

“Yeah.  Ho  sjjirit.” 

“Hope.  Ho  spirit.” 

“Hone  of  the  guys  here  know  any- 
thing about  college  spirit.” 

“Hope.  The  poor  boobs.” 

“D’juh  hear  the  rotten  cheerin’  at  the 
game  ?” 

“Hope.  I didn’t  go.” 

“Heither  did  I.” 

“What’s  the  use,  there  ain’t  no 
spirit.” 

“Ho  spirit.” 

“S’long,  Herman.” 

“S’long,  Julius.” — Widow. 

— s — 

A school  magazine  is  a great  invention. 
The  school  gets  all  the  fame; 

The  printer  gets  all  the  money. 

The  staff  gets  all  the  blame. — Burr. 

— s — 

Boss : Say,  where  in  blazes  are  you 
two  worthless  niggers  going?  Why 
don’t  you  get  to  work? 

Mose : We’se  working.  Boss.  We’se 
carryin’  dis  heah  plank  up  to  de  mill. 

Boss : Plank ! I don’t  see  any 

plank.” 

Mose;  Well,  fob  de  Lawd’s  sake, 
Sam.  Ef  we  liain’t  gone  and  clean  for- 
got de  plank! — Froth. 

— s ^ — • 

“AH  EYE  FOR  AH  EYE—” 
Squire  Perkins;  Hell,  after  I die, 

I wish  you  would  marry  Deacon 
Brown. 

Hell;  Why  so,  Hiram? 

Squire;  Well  the  deacon  trimmed 
me  on  a horse  trade  once.^ — Bison. 

“How  long  you  gonna  be  in  that 
bathtub  ?” 

“Same  length  I am  any  2)lace  else, 
ya  sa}D  I” — Annapolis  Log. 


The  widow  deliberated  a long  time 
before  she  decided  what  inscrijjtion 
to  have  on  her  husband’s  grave.  Finally 
she  decided  upon  this; 

“The  light  of  my  life  has  gone  out.” 

This  jjroved  quite  satisfactory  for  a 
time,  but  the  widow  fell  in  love  again 
and  wanted  the  inscription  changed  so 
that  the  epitaph  would  be  truthful.  She 
had  this  phase  added;  “The  light  of 
my  life  has  gone  out — but  I have 
struck  another  match.” — Green  Grijfin. 

— s — 

A colored  boy  was  strolling  through 
a cemetery  reading  the  inscriptions  on 
the  tombstones.  He  came  to  one  which 
lead.  Hot  dead,  but  sleeping.” 
Scratching  his  head,  the  negro  re- 
marked ; “He  sure  ain’t  fooling’  nobody 
but  hisself.” — Exchange. 

— s — 

Reformer ; Stoji,  friend ! Do  you 
beliei  e that  a glass  of  that  vile  stuff 
will  quench  your  thirst? 

College  Lad ; Hojie,  I’m  gonna 
diink  the  whole  jug. — Texas  Ranger. 

— s — 

Mother  (visting  son’s  room  at  col- 
lege) ; But,  Son,  what  are  all  these 
empty  bottles  doing  in  this  drawer? 

Quick  Minded  Student;  Well,  you 
see.  Mother,  I’m  doing  a little  junk 
business  on  the  side  to  make  a little 
money. — Carolinian, 

— s — 

My  reasoning  may  he  unsound. 

But  by  the  powers  above, 

Id  hate  to  meet  the  full  grown  hound 

If  this  he  Puppy  Love. — Annapolis 
Log. 


PERFECTLY  SAFE 

Young  Husband ; I can’t  stand  this 
siisjiense  any  longer. 

Medical  Man ; Calm  yourself,  my 
dear  sir.  I’ve  brought  thousands  of 
babies  into  the  world  and  never  lost  a 
father  yet. — Exchange. 

— s — 

At  a band  concert  in  the  Philippines 
the  band  was  playing  the  “Merry 
Widow  Waltz.”  A Chinese  turned  to 
a compatriot  and  asked,  “How  callum 
this  piece  music  ?” 

The  second  replied,  “Callum  ‘He 
Dead,  She  Glad’.” — Pointer. 

— s — 

Chief ; What’s  he  charged  with, 
officer  ? 

Officer : I don’t  know  the  regular 
name  for  it,  but  I caught  him  flirting 
in  the  park. 

Chief ; Oh,  that’s  imjjersonating  an 
officer. — Voca, 

■ — • s — 

Dean ; What  does  this  mean  ? I 
found  a bottle  of  whiskey  in  your 
trunk. 

A.  T.  0.;  That  means  you  know 
whiskey  when  you  taste  it. — Malteaser. 

S' — 

“Why  are  you  all  wet?” 

“I  fell  into  a barrel  of  cider.” 

“Did  you  get  hurt?” 

“Ho;  it  wasn’t  hard  cider.” 

— S -7 

Wot  didja  do  last  summer? 

I worked  in  Des  Moines. 

Coal  or  iron  ? 
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HERE'S  AN  IDEA 
THAT’LL  TAKE 

their  B REATH 

AWAY 


Is  jo’  wife  dependent  on  you? 

She  sbo’  is.  If  I didn’t  find  jobs 
for  her  she’d  starve. 


SAVE  10%  ON  YOUR  STUDENT  NEEDS! 

$2.00  Trade  Tickets 
$1.80 

"WE  DELIVER 
9105  PHONES  120 

HARDWICKE^S  PHARMACY 

St.  John  H.  Hardwicke,  Prop. 


Prof. : If  there  are  any  dumbbells  in 
the  room,  please  stand  up. 

A long  23ause  and  then  a lone  fresh- 
man stands  up. 

“What,  do  you  consider  yourself  a 
dumbbell  ?” 

“Well,  not  exactly  that,  sir,  but  I 
hate  to  see  you  standing  all  alone !” 
— Voo  Doo. 

— s — 

She:  Have  you  a hatchet? 

He:  No,  why? 

She : Well,  break  the  silence  with 
something. — Frivol. 


— s — 

I wonder,  little  girl,  if  I may  see 
your  mother.  Is  she  engaged? 

Engaged ! Hell,  mister,  she’s  married. 

■ — 8 

So  Will  went  into  that  marriage  of 
his  with  both  eyes  shut? 

Yeah.  The  bride’s  brother  closed 
one  and  her  father  the  other. 

— s — 

Sergeant : Any  distinguishing  marks 
on  your  body? 

Rookie:  Yes,  sir.  I’ve  got  a mole 
on  the  back  of  my  back. 


SAVE  WITH  SAFETY 

At 

HARPER'S  SHOE  SHOP 

Only  Quality  Materials  Used  in  All  Repairs 

Don’t  be  misled  by  so-called  cheap  prices — 
Inferior  material  and  workmanship 
cost  more  in  the  long  walk 

iVEXT  DOOR  TO  CITY  BARBER  SHOP 


A-N-N-O-U-N-C-l-N-G 

A Complete  Line  of  All  Wool  Suits 
in  the  Latest  Styles 

12.5^ 


now  &i/e^  FRIDAY^  8.30 


<>30  e.D.S.T. 

7>30  CD.S.T, 

vm 


(m  WABC 


MARCH 


TIME 


Cornell 


on  tmM 


Acclaimed  by  thousands  as  radio’s 
finest,  most  thrilling  program,  The 
MARCH  of  TIME”  comes  back  on  the 
air  Friday  night — for  the  winter!  Each 
Friday  the  Editors  of  TIME,  the  weekly 
newsmagazine,  pick  the  most  important, 
most  memorable  scenes  from  the  live 
news  of  the  week — then,  with  stark 
realism  and  intense  human  drama,  re- 
enact those  scenes  so  that  the  very 
characters  seem  to  come  to  life  in  your 


living-room.  Through  their  new  radio 
technique,  TIME’S  Editors  take  you  to 
the  world’s  news  fronts,  to  the  sides  of 
the  great  and  the  humble,  into  the  midst 
of  events  significant  and  strange,  thrilling 
and  tragic,  in  the  pace  of  time’s  inexor- 
able march.  Tune  in  on  *‘The  MARCH 
of  TIME”  this  Friday  and  everj^  Friday 
night.  Close  your  e>’es  before  your  radio 
and  you’re  on  the  ver>'  scene  of  the 
march  of  living  history! 


During  September  and  October  the  ColumUa  Broadcasting 
System  presents  The  MARCH  of  TIME”  as  a sustaining 
feature.  Starting  November  4,  TIME,  the  weekly  newsmag- 
aaine,  will  again  sponsor  the  program  at  the  same  Friday 
evening  hour  throughout  the  winter.  TIME’S  Editors  will 
prepare  the  entire  scries. 

Ti  ME,  Incorporated.  Publishers  o/TIME 
and  FORTUNE.  135  East  42d  St.,  New  York. 


TIME  MARCHES  ON! 


^ A frank 
discussion 
at  last 

on  a subject  that 
has  long  been  “taboo’' 


JET  sleeping  dogs  lie!”  So  said 
-L<  the  cigarette  trade  when  first 
we  raised  the  subject  of  inhaling. 
But  dodging  an  important  issue  is 
not  Lucky  Strike’s  policy! 

Do  you  inhale?  That  question  is 
vitally  important ...  for  tvery smoker 
inhales -knowingly  or  unknow- 
ingly. Every  smoker  breathes  in 
some  part  of  the  smoke  he  or  she 
draws  out  of  a cigarette!  And  the 
delicate  membranes  of  your  throat 
demand  that  your  smoke  be  pure, 
clean— free  of  certain  impurities! 

No  wonder  Lucky  Strike  dares  to 

raise  this  vital  question!  For  Luckies 

bring  you  the  protection  you  want 
...  because  Luckies’  famous  purify- 
ing process  removes  certain  im- 
purities concealed  in  every  tobacco 
leaf.  Luckies  created  that  process. 
Only  Luckies  have  it! 

So,  whether  you  inhale  know- 
ingly or  unknowingly,  safeguard 
those  delicate  membranes! 
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Th«  American 
TobaccuCo. 
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Finer  tobacco,  that’s  the  answer. 
Queen-leaf  tobacco  from  the  heart  of 
the  stalk.  The  choicest  and  coolest 
burning  of  all  Turkish  and  domestic. 


Get  this,  folks: 

OLD  GOLDS  are  FULL-WEIGHT 


not  a cough  in  a carload 


Tnerold 


When  you’re  in  a Hot  Spot 
—light  a cool  OLD  GOLD 
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J AD  Jiot  seen  my  college  protege  for  nearly  two  j'ears, 
and  when  I did  find  liiiii  it  was  purely  by  accident.  I 
walked  into  a cafe  the  night  before  last,  sat  dowm,  and  started 
to  Older  my  meal.  I bad  half  finished  when  something  made 
nie  ook  up,  and  there  he  was.  He  heaved  himself  up  from 
ns  table  and  plunged  toward  me,  his  hand  outstretched  and  a 
look  of  iileased  surprise  on  his  face.  “The  Lord  bless  your 
sou  . le  exclaimed,  and  ive  shook  hands  like  the  old  friends 

We  weic.  He  sat  down  at  my  table,  and  declared  that  he  would 
cat  W'lth  me. 

_ I noticed,  however,  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  that  his 
,]oy  at  seeing  me  was  steadily  fading  awmy.  Outw^ardly,  he 
as  as  com  teous  and  as  glad  to  see  me  as  he  had  been  at  first. 

health,  my  new  home,  my  work,  everv- 

•ind^th  growing  dull  again, 

beenmn  f ® li\>«iasm  was  falling.  After  a few  minutes  he 
stivpri  ‘downcast,  jmt  his  elbow  on  the  table  and 

he  d^-d  ^ I tried  to  cheer  him,  hut 

sent  biJ°  ^^®PoiKl.  My  waiter  came  up  for  the  order,  hut  I 
sent  him  away  until  later. 

on"vm!r'  I said  shaking  his  shoulder.  “What’s 

frieS!’’  y"""  best 

Hestared^r^  bead,  took  his  elbow'  down  and  turned  to  me. 
He  stai ed  hard  at  my  face  for  a moment.  “I  have  ” 

1 ou  what  ?” 


He  smiled  slowly.  “Yep,  Jack.  While  we  w'ere  in  college 
you  w'ere  my  best  friend,  but  after  you  wmnt  away  1 met  Jim. 

And  now  that  lies  gone  away  you’re  stilTmy  best  friend, 
i hoiie.”  ’ 

“Well,  who  is  this  Jim  ?” 

‘Won  mean  was.  His  name  was  Jim  Gregan.  He  lived 
111  Georgia,  but  he  came  U]i  here  to  school.  He  would  have 
finished  this  June,  but  yesterday—”  my  friend’s  voice  was 

quivering  and  his  face  was  white.  “Yesterday  he  killed  him- 
self.” 

“Oh,”  I said.  He  looked  at  me  strangely  for  a moment, 
and  I saw  that_  his  pain-racked  face  was  lined  with  tears 
If  you  don  t mind,  old  man,  I’d  like  to  tell  you  about  it.  I 
think  it  would  make  me  feel  better  to  tell  someone,  and  I 
t link  you  11  understand.  After  all,  why  shouldn’t  vou  ? You’re 
my  best  friend  now,  aren’t  you  ?” 

“You  bet  your  life,”  I said. 

He  straightened  up,  put  both  his  elbows  on  the  table  and 
looking  me  straight  in  the  face  he  began  his  tale;  and  as  he 
told  It,  his  eyes  brightened  and  the  old  verve  began  to  reappear 

* * * * * V 

He  was  a Senior  this  year,  and  after  he  graduated  this  June 
he  was  going  to  enter  West  Point.  He  was  a wonderful  guv 
as  big  and  strong  as  a bull.  His  father  had  been  a Congrest’ 
man  before  he  died,  and  Jim  must  have  inherited  some  of  his 
father  s love  for  argument.  We  lived  in  the  same  house,  and 
almost  every  night  he  would  either  come  over  to  my  room  or 
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call  me  over  to  his  and  we  would  discuss  the  day’s  affairs. 
Boy,  that  fellow  had  sense ! He  was  a Phi  Beta  Kappa  man, 
and  president  of  the  Student  Council.  But  in  spite  of  his 
sense  he  was  as  unsophisticated  as  any  Freshman  ever  was. 

Last  night  he  didn’t  show  up  for  dinner.  I thought  nothing 
about  it.  Maybe  he  had  been  invited  out  at  the  last  minute. 
I went  to  bed  and  was  reading  when  he  came  in.  He  didn’t 
come  over  to  my  room,  but  since  it  was  about  two  o’clock 
maybe  he  thought  I was  asleep. 

The  next  morning  he  didn’t  come  down  for  breakfast.  I 
thought  that  strange,  and  I went  up  to  see  about  him.  I 
found  him  sitting  in  a chair  before  the  fireplace,  where  the 
fire  had  gone  out.  A sweet  odor  of  cherries  was  over  the  room. 
I ran  to  him,  and  found  that  he  was  dead.  His  hand  was 
hanging  over  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and  his  fingers  held  a 
cigarette  that  had  burned  down  to  the  flesh.  On  the  table  at 
his  left  was  a small  bottle  that  had  held  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  doctor  said  he  must  have  died  instantly. 

This  afternoon  we  buried  him.  He  didn’t  have  any  rela- 
tives, except  a brother  in  Florida  who  didn’t  come  for  the 
funeral.  There  were  only  a few  flowers,  all  of  them  from  his 
school  friends.  His  pallbearers  were  his  fraternity  brothers. 
He  was  buried  at  two  o’clock,  but  I haven’t  been  home  since. 
Somehow  I couldn’t  go  back  there  without  him. 

Kobody  knows  why  he  did  it.  That  is,  nobody  but  me.  He 
left  a letter  for  me,  but  only  the  coroner  knows  that.  Here, 
here  it  is.  It’s  a bit  moralizing,  and  you  may  think  he  was 
yellow,  but  he  was  the  most  wonderful  guy  I’ve  ever  known. 

“Dear  Tom, 

“By  the  time  you  find  this  I’ll  be  on  my  way  to  Hades.  In 
the  right-hand  drawer  of  my  writing  table  you’ll  find  a letter 
from  the  War  Department,  saying  that  they  won’t  take  me 
at  West  Point  on  account  of  that  automobile  episode  I told 
you  about,  about  a year  ago.  It  seems  that  such  a thing  is 
considered  a felony,  and  although  the  old  man  got  me  out  of 
it  all  right,  it’s  hitting  me  back  again,  and  he’s  not  here  to 
help  me.  I W'ant  to  thank  you  for  being  such  a damn  good 
sport  and  taking  me  for  what  I really  was.  Hobody  but  a 
friend  would  have  done  that,  and  I thank  you  from  the  depths 
of  this  filthy  old  heart  of  mine. 

“Mine  was  a life  that  should  never  have  been  lived.  In 
life,  I was  a sorrow  to  my  parents ; in  death  1 was  a burden 
to  others.  All  my  life  I’ve  been  a parasite,  living  on  others, 
cheating,  stealing,  lying.  But  I was  not  always  like  that. 
In  youth  I was  a model  boy.  At  school  I always  led  my  classes. 
Even  in  college  I was  not  so  dumb.  Friends  used  to  tell  my 
father  that  his  son  was  his  best  asset. 

“But  when  I became  a young  man,  I began  to  depart  from 
the  ways  and  the  teaching  of  my  youth.  I began  to  keep 
company  with  wild  young  men  and  young  women.  I began 
to  “step  out.”  My  hands  grew  .shaky,  and  1 lost  both  my 
wisdom  and  my  intellect.  Then  came  the  automobile  affair. 
My  father  got  me  out  of  that,  but  now  it  has  come  up  again. 

“Since  I’ve  been  in  college  I’ve  been  working  to  live  down 
the  name  I chose  for  myself  six  years  ago.  It  was  hard;  it 
was  almost  impossible.  You  and  you  alone  understood.  But 
even  you  did  not  come  along  until  last  year.  And  all  that 
time  I had  to  live  with  myself,  a criminal,  a felon.  Every 
day  I had  to  look  in  the  mirror  and  see  Jim  Gregan,  automo- 
bile thief  and  human  parasite.  It  w^as  terrible. 


“This  afternoon  I got  the  letter  from  the  IVar  Depart- 
ment. For  perhaps  an  hour  I sat  and  thought  of  my  life, — 
past,  present,  and  future.  And  the  more  I thought,  the 
more  I became  convinced  that  this  was  the  only  thing  for  me 
to  do.  I decided  that  it  should  be  done  at  three  o’clock,  when 
every  one  else  was  asleep.  That  would  give  me  just  ten  more 
hours  to  live. 

“I  went  out.  I wandered  up  one  street  and  down  another. 
Once  I saw  an  Army  officer  on  leave.  What  irony!  ...  I 
ordered  a magnificent  meal,  but  I could  not  eat.  I went  into 
a theatre,  hut  I could  not  be  still.  I hailed  a taxi,  but  before 
it  had  gone  two  blocks  I was  out  again.  I wanted  to  walk, 
to  be  next  to  the  night,  to  blend  in  with  the  darkness  and  be 
one  of  the  crowd  of  humans  abroad  in  the  night. 

“I  thought  of  women.  Why  not,  on  this  last  evening  of 
my  life?  No,  I must  not.  Somehow  this  last  night  must  be 
pure,  must  be  sacred.  Such  things  might  be  good  in  their 
turn,  but  tonight  I must  live.  I started  to  walk.  Up  the 
avenues,  down  the  boulevards,  past  magnificent  mansions, 
and  a few  blocks  farther  on  past  squalid  hovels.  I was  alone 
in  the  night, — I and  my  shadow,  and  the  shadow  of  the  past 
which  kept  at  a discreet  distance,  but  which  was  there  none 
the  less. 

“How  long  I walked  I don’t  know  or  care.  All  I know  is 
that  it  was  nearly  two  when  I started  home.  I’ve  been  sitting 
and  thinking  here  for  half  an  hour,  and  it  is  ten  minutes 
to  three  now.  Ten  minutes ! And  after  that,  ten  eternities ! 
But  what  difference  does  it  make? 

“When  I have  finished  this  last  letter  to  you,  I shall  light 
a cigarette.  It  will  be  my  la.st.  In  the  coals  of  the  fire  f .see 
your  face,  weeping,  but  still  faithful. 

“My  friend,  the  boat  that  never  comes  back  is  about  to 
leave.  Be  good.  Don’t  forget  me  and  the  me.ss  I made  of  mv 
life.  Please. 

Here  goes. 

“Jim.” 

I handed  the  letter  back  to  my  friend,  who  had  been  sitting 
with  his  chin  in  his  hands  and  watching  my  face.  He  folded 
it  carefully  and  put  it  back  into  his  wallet.  He  got  up,  and 
so  did  I.  “Don’t  you  think  he  was  a wonderful  guy  ?”  he  asked. 

1 i)Ut  my  hands  on  his  shoulders.  “I  certainly  do,  old  fel- 
low.” 


Then  there  was  the  professor  who  put 
Listerine  in  his  tobacco  to  keep  in  from 
smelling  bad. 
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THE  RABBIT  TAKES  THE  BALL 

By  WELLINGTON  DUNFORD 
Illustrated  by  Stedman  Kitchin 


'J'HE  AIR  in  the  smoking  car  was  filled  with  smoke  and 
voices.  The  most  obvious  of  the  two  was  the  smoke ; even 
the  man  with  the  corn-cob  pipe,  who  was  doing  much  more 
damage  than  any  two  others,  attein])ted  to  raise  the  window 
by  hammering  on  the  catch  with  the  heel  of  his  shoe,  wield- 
it  in  his  hand  with  the  grace  acquired  by  long  practice. 
His  efforts  were  without  avail.  Suddenly  a small  man  with 
an  enormous  and  bulbous  cigar  snatched  the  shoe  from  him, 
and,  with  a swing  that  would  have  done  justice  to  the  vil- 
lage blacksmith,  he  made  a large  ojiening  in  the  glass. 

This,  coupled  with  the  easy 


grace  with  which  he  shelled 
bill  from  his  roll  in  payment 
for  the  damage,  served  as  an 
introduction  to  ns  men  in  the 
smoker.  Men  in  smokers  want 
led-blooded  men  for  compan- 
ions. 

A Jimmy-Pipe  arose.  “Who 
are  you?  "What  is  your  name ?” 
he  asked,  in  the  straightfor- 
ward vernacular  of  his  clan. 

Jhe  Large  and  Rulboiis  Ci- 
gar exhaled  audibly.  “My 
name,”  he  replied,  “is  Kidd.” 

His  voice  grew  reverent. 

“When  I was  in  college,  I 
roomed  with  ‘Bunny’  Roberts.” 

That  means  nothing  to  me,” 
remarked  the  Corn-Cob  Pipe,  a 
little  piqued  because  his  shoe 
had  slipped  from  Kidd’s  grasp 
and  disappeared  into  the  dark- 
ness outside. 

“You  haven’t  heard  of  the  Rabbit?’ 
a study  in  cavities.  Then  a pitying 
ever  read  the  papers?” 

^ papers.” 

Then  I don’t  see ” 

‘■°^lege?”  asked  the  Jimmy  Pipe, 
ifox  rute?’’  asked  Kidd  with  a sigh.  “Et  tii,  Brute?” 
“T  ft  ordered  a Little  Cig  ar  impatiently, 

like  it'”  ' ^ makes  funny  noises  in  my  head.  I don’t 

Ignored  him.  “Mallory  was  our  college.  It  is 

nvn,  fr  1 ‘ ‘“"’e  lioard  of  The  Rabbit,  the 

man  that  saved  the  Weebly  game  for  us.” 

Mallory  or  Weebly  either.” 

liear  Kuld  i-qiliwl  p.,tioiitly.  “Yon  .lijill 

>vond«nf„;'’rso:::;.d  cr"""' " '™'’' 

with  the  sernl  ’ i I’otten.  The  reason  he  stayed 

his  best  to  • * earnest.  He  tried 

1 member  the  signals,  but  it  couldn’t  be  done. 


The  man’s  face  was 
look  took  possession. 


freshmen  that  makes  life  harder  for  the  sophomores  and 
the  faculty,  especially  the  faculty.  His  particular  fault 
was  a complete  lack  of  mental  activity.  His  memory  was 
about  as  long  as  the  first  sentence  in  a frosh  theme,  'which 
isn  t very  long;  ask  the  English  Department  of  any’ college 
— they’ll  tell  you. 

As  nearly  every  frosh  is.  The  Rabbit,  as  we  called  him, 
was  wild  abont  football.  lie  was  esi)ecially  wild;  von’ 
should  see  some  of  his  passes.  Yes,  he  got  'in  the  scrnb 
team  almost  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Mallory  College,  not  be- 
lt wasn’t  in  him.  Once,  at  the 
third  practice,  he  asked  me 
what  position  he  had  been 
playing.  He  had  just  forgot- 
ten, ho  said.  What  can  you  do 
with  a guy  like  that  ? 

You  know  what  they  should 
have  done — throwm  him  out  on 
liis  ear — but  they  didn’t  do  it, 
because  I asked  the  coach  to  let 
him  stay.  He  was  my  room- 
mate, you  know,  and  I had  to 
stand  up  for  him.  “Give  the 
kid  a break,”  T told  them.  I 
was  responsible,  indirectly,  for 
our  winning  the  Weeblv  game, 
’cause  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
third  week  when  the  coach 
“discovered”  him— long  after 
the  time  they  had  intended  to 
trample  his  face  in  the  mud 
and  leave  him  there. 

It  happened  unexpectedly 
for  all  of  us.  The  coach  was 
■p  , , and  he  suddenly  shoved  The 

all.  The  Rabbit  duln  t catch  the  signals;  he  just 'stood 
theie  gaping  while  they  were  called-but  when  the  ball 
was  snapped  back,  he  caught  it,  by  some  miracle  of  iirovi- 
denee,  and  he  went  over  the  line. 

I said  “over  the  line.”  I mean  it.  He  took  two  steps,  and 
then  jumped  over  their  half-crouched  bodies.  Maybe  T for 
gmt  to  sav  that  The  Rabbit  was  built  on  the  up'-and-down 
fashion,  and  bis  legs  were  as  long  as  a giraffe’s.  Tlie  ium,, 
duln  t seem  to  trouble  him  at  all,  and  he  went  a long  wav  down 
file  held  before  anybody  but  the  conch  knew  where  t'lie  ball 
went.  About  half  way  to  the  goal,  he  got  one  of  those  fits  of 
forgetfulness,  and  stopped  and  turned  around.  The  coach 
.veiled  run  you  fool,”  but  he  just  stood  there  until  Stanning 
almost  reached  him,  then  skittered  down  the  field  so  fast 
that  Stanning  stood  still  to  watch  him. 

That  got  him  on  the  varsity,  and  for  three  weeks  he  walks 
around  with  his  nose  in  the  clouds.  If  you’d  ask  him  what 
his  name  was,  he  d have  to  go  ask  the  Dean.  The  coach  came 
(Continued  on  page  S) 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  TULLIUS  CICERO 

By  J.  A.  McLEOD 
Illustrated  by  M.  D.  Freeman 


Nov.  2 : Wliat  a heck  of  a day  I’ve  had.  First  of  all,  I woke 
up  and  found  that  my  wife  was  gone.  She  left  a note  be- 
hind which  read  : “I  have  had  enough.  Every  single  night 
that  rolls  around  you  go  out  and  play  poker  with  your 
low-brow  friends  until  one  o’clock.  When  you  decide  to 
reform  you  may  call  for  me  at  my  mother’s  home.  With 
love,  your  wife.”  Wlien  I read  this  I took  the  cat  off 
and  shot  it  and  then  sold  the  dog.  I won’t  have  to  bother 
with  them  now.  The  children  went  with  my  wife.  Mean- 
while, I’ll  enjoy  myself  for  a month  or  two  and  then  send 
for  her  and  the  children. 

Nov.  5 : This  business  of  washing  the  dishes  and  fixing  one’s 
own  rations  isn’t  so  hot.  I have  used  all  the  cooking 
utensils  and  am  down  to  the  last  clean  dish.  Will  eat  at 
Tony’s  from  now  on.  Went  down  to  the  Forum  this 
morning  to  deliver  an  oration  or  two,  but  there  was  an 
animated  windbag  on  my  favorite  soap  box,  so  I had  to 
put  it  off.  It’s  beginning  to  turn  cold.  Think  I will  see 
Marcus  Brutus  about  a little  hunting  trip  into  Gaul.  They 
say  game  is  plentiful. 

Nov.  6:  That  old  buzzard  Catiline  still  continues  to  pollute 
the  natural  and  political  atmosphere  with  his  presence. 
He  looks  like  he  has  something  up  his  sleeve  besides  an 
arm.  Will  look  into  the  matter.  He’s  as  crooked  as  a 
dog’s  hind  leg,  and  since  he  has  been  beaten  twice  in  public 
elections  he  will  probably  try  to  get  rash.  Made  my 
speech  today,  but  my  only  audience  was  an  old  dog.  He 
was  probably  too  lazy  to  move  out  of  earshot.  Will  leave 
in  the  morning  for  the  north  woods  on  a hunting  trip. 

Nov.  7;  Had  to  put  off  hunting  trip.  Last  night  a woman 
came  to  me  and  told  me  of  a conspiracy  led  by  Catiline. 
My  suspicions  were  justified.  Will  tell  him  what  I think 


of  him  in  the  morning  at  a meeting  of  the  Senate  and 
will  give  him  a timetable  of  all  outbound  trains.  He 
thinks  he’s  smart,  but  I will  make  him  look  like  a kip- 
pered herring  before  I get  through  with  him  and  his  fool 
ideas.  I need  some  money;  will  send  for  my  wife  to  come 
home  on  the  first  bus.  I hate  to  do  it,  but  it  is  the  only  way 
otit. 

Nov.  9;  Wifey  came  home  and  brought  with  her  a book  on 
“Contract  Bridge,  and  How  to  Play  It.”  Don’t  know 
what  it  is,  but  from  her  incessant  talk  it  doesn’t  listen  so 
good.  Went  down  to  the  stock  exchange  this  morning 
and  stocks  were  rocketing.  Bought  some  shares  of  Shuck 
Mattress.  Will  make  a little  cash  on  the  side.  Came  home 
and  tried  to  crank  Cleopatra,  my  Ford,  but  she  was  cold. 
Tried  to  prime  her  with  nitro-glyeerine,  but  when  the 
motor  fired  the  crankshaft  went  through  the  oil  pan,  and 
the  pistons  came  out  through  the  cylinder  head.  Will  buy 
a bicycle. 

Nov.  20 : Catiline  has  left  town.  His  presence  was  about 
as  desirable  as  a bull  in  a red-paint  factory.  A public 
holiday  will  probably  be  declared.  Thanksgiving  not  far 
off.  Am  planning  to  take  the  family  otit  to  pa’s  farm 
for  Sunday  dinner.  It  happened  about  dinner  today. 
The  market,  I mean.  She  went  bust.  Shuck  Mattress 
looks  like  a picnic  ham  in  the  middle  of  a pack  of  starved 
dogs.  The  other  consul  and  I are  already  getting  the 
blame  for  the  crash.  If  something  good  doesn’t  turn  up 
before  the  next  election,  we’ll  have  a sweet  time  getting 
reelected. 

Nov.  21:  No  sooner  has  the  city  gotten  rid  of  one  snake 
than  another  comes  to  take  his  place.  Mark  Antony  hove 
(Continaod  on  page  12) 


My  suspicions  were  justified.  Will  tell  him  what  I think  of  him  in  the  morning. 
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WHO  S 

OOME  ONE — either  mother  or  dad,  and  I suspect  it  was 
mother — said,  “Now  remember,  sonny,  home  is  only  three 
hours  away  from  Wake  Forest.”  Now,  with  the  death-rattle 
rattling  in  my  throat  and  eyes  rapidly  glazing,  1 ask  weakly, 
“Who  said  so?” 

It’s  always  a tragic  thing  to  see  a college  boy’s  first  week- 
end at  home.  I was  no  exception.  In  the  first  place,  I planned 
to  arrive  on  the  spot  at  about  seven  p.m.  Friday  night,  which 
meant,  of  course,  that  I was  to  gallivant  about  with  the 
girl-friends  until  a late  hour.  Thus,  I planned  to  leave  at 
two-thirty.  My  train  left  Raleigh  at  four-five. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  the  mutual  enmity  of  the  bus 
men  and  the  train  fellows  that  forces  them  never  to  make 
contact.  If  you  ride  the  bus,  you  ride  the  bus. 

I don’t  think  anyone  ever  goes  from  Wake  Forest  to  Raleigh. 
It  wasn’t  until  three-thirty  that  a man  who  knew  a coupla 
fellows  stopped  and  picked  all  three  of  us  up. 

I told  him,  respectfully  of  course,  that  I would  appreciate 
his  getting  me  to  Raleigh  by  four-T-e.  He  said  O.  K.,  and 
I began  my  ride  with  a beating  heart.  I arrived  at  the  city 
limits  of  Raleigh  at  exactly  four-three.  “I  hope  this  train  is 
late,”  I remarked.  “Didn’t  you  say  five  ?”  he  asked. 

“No,  four-five.” 

Have  you  ever  stepped  on  a non-existent  step  in  the  dark  ? 
There’s  a poem  about  it  that  goes  something  like  this : 

‘Dumdy  dumdy  dumdy,  there’s  nothing  can  comj)are 
‘ With  something  something  darkness  on  a step  that  isn’t 
there.” 

Or  woz'ds  to  that  effect.  Anyway,  I was  treading  force- 
fully on  a non-existent  accelerator  all  the  way  through  the 
town.  We  were  slightly  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  none 
of  us  knew  exactly  where  the  station  was.  We  knew  it  was 
one  block  from  a certain  jjlace,  hut  take  it  from  me,  there  are 
several  directions  in  which  one  can  travel  one  block  from 

a certain  place.  Needless  to  say,  we  took  one  of  the  wrong 
ones. 

I missed  that  train  by  about  one  hundred  yards. 

And  Tragedy  began  to  settle  about  me  like  a pall. 

It  was  only  my  good  luck,  as  I thought  at  the  time,  that  I 
succeeded  in  leaving  Raleigh  at  an  earlier  hour  than  seven, 
at  which  time  the  next  train  left.  I walked  to  the  bus  station. 

leaving.  I cuffed  the  window  violently. 

mn,  I asked,  “does  the  next  bus  leave  for  Podunk  Cen- 
ter ?” 

“This  is  it.” 

It  was  a beautiful  day.  One  could,  by  breaking  out  the 
neaiest  window  with  his  tooth  brush  and  protruding  his  head 
uougi  the  opening,  see  the  carefree  buzzards  on  the  wing 
o\e  t le  nearest  filling  station  and  barbecue  stand.  The 
snai  ICC  ined  peacefully  upon  the  tliorn.  The  song  of  the 
nu-tle  resounded  through  the  laud.  Song  of  Solomon,  23:12. 

r per  aps  it  is  Coriuthian.s  (J  ;27.  Hut  all  was  not  right  with 
the  world.  It  never  is. 

. time  you  ride  on  a bus  and  notice  a little  placard 

^ ac  e imly  to  the  back  of  the  seat  ahead,  don’t  read  it. 

IS  veiy  disquieting.  It  says,  in  part,  that  if  the  angle  of 
e seat  is  displeasing,  the  fault  may  be  easily  corrected.  One 
tis  p ace  the  toe  of  his  foot  against  the  little  pedal  con- 


ID  SO? 


Sorry,  folfc,  but  this  picture  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
story.  It’s  just  a “picture  without  words.” 


\ enieutly  located  on  the  floor  back  of  his  seat,  and  change  the 
angle  with  a slight  pressure  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 

The  unimaginative,  perhaps,  would  let  his  bored  gaze 
liiigm-  on  the  words  for  an  instant,  then  return  to  his  contem- 
pletion  of  the  buzzards.  I admit  that  a copy  of  the  Student, 
even,  would  be  more  entertaining  literature.  But  to  the 
imaginative,  the  words  ring  in  the  ears  like  a death  knell. 

I am  a driver,  myself.  You  who  drive  a car  will  appreciate 
the  fact  that,  in  a close  place,  the  inevitable  reaction  is  a 
sharji  kick  with  both  feet  against  anything  handy;  the  left 
seeks  the  clutch  pedal,  the  right  gropes  for  the  brake.  First 
lead  the  placard,  then  imagine  that  the  man,behind  you  is  a 
driver.  The  pedal  which,  when  accompanied  by  a slight  pres- 
suie,  regulates  the  angle  of  the  seat,  is  in  the  jirecise  position 
occupied  by  the  brake. 

I could  imagine  myself  being  hurled  precipitately  upon  the 
lap  of  the  ferocious  old  gentleman  behind  me;  or,  what  was 
worse,  having  the  young  lady  (a  brunette)  seated  directly 
ahead  of  me,  rising  like  a rocketing  grouse  from  her  inevitable 
position. 

There  neie  two  alternatives  which  made  themselves  evident 
m me : first,  whenever  a cow,  telephone  pole,  or  roadster  hove 
in  sight,  I could  rise  from  my  seat  and  recline  in  the  aisle; 
or  I could  take  a back  seat.  I chose  the  latter.  ’ 

I thought  that  the  bus  went  directly  to  Podunk,  but  there 
is  always  a slip  ’twixt  the  cup  ’iT  the  lip.  The  bus  stopped 
at  Squeedunk,  then  wandered  off  toward  the  town  of  Phila- 
delphus.  I approached  the  ticket  window. 

“Mhen,”  I inquired,  “does  the  next  bus  leave  for  Podunk 
Center  ?” 

Eight  foit\-five,  the  man  announced  with  a cheery  smile. 

I_  did  what  everyone  would  have  done ; I went  to  a show. 
Incidentally,  the  show  was  rotten.  It  had  to  be,  to  keep  up 
the  record  of  the  day’s  events.  The  stage  attraction  was  a 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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THE  RABBIT  TAKES  THE  BALL 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

to  me.  ‘ Kidd,”  lie  said,  “try  to  do  something  to  that  long- 
legged  Eoberts.  If  we  can  get  him  to  hop  over  that  Weebly 
line  like  he  hopped  over  the  line  at  practice,  we’ve  got  one 
score,  anyway.  If  he  doesn’t,  he’s  just  so  much  excess  bag- 
gage, and  you  know  what  that  means.” 

“Yes  sir,”  I told  him.  “I’ll  see  what  I can  do.” 

So  I talked  to  him  that  night,  but  I couldn’t  make  him  see 
It.  He  thought  somehow  that  he  had  done  something  wrong, 
because  he  remembered  Stanning  jiiling  down  toward  him’ 
when  he  had  done  it  before.  I gave  up,  but  I didn’t  tell  the 
coach.  I wanted  to  give  the  kid  one  more  chance. 

He  got  in  the  Weekly  game.  1 told  the  coach  I was  going 
to  save  the  play  where  he  makes  the  high  dive  until  a tight 
place,  because  I didn’t  know  just  when  The  Eahbit  would  de- 
cide to  use  it.  The  first  quarter  went  by  all  right,  Mallory  0— 
Weekly  0.  The  Mallory  stands  went  wild,  because  Weekly 
was  supposed  to  he  a lot  better  than  we  were.  I hadn’t  let 
Roberts  carry  the  hall  in  that  quarter.  I tried  him  in  the 
second,  and  prayed  to  him  on  bended  knee  to  jump  over  the 
Weekly  line.  For  a second,  I thought  he  was  going  to  do  it, 
but  he  just  pounded  into  a place  in  the  line  where  there  just 
wasn’t  any  hole.  He  looked  sorta  discouraged  when  they 
dragged  him  out.  The  second  time  I tried  him,  he  fumbled 
the  snap-back. 

That  quarter  went  through  all  right,  though.  It  was  the 
third  that  broke  the  havoc.  About  in  the  middle  of  the  quar- 
ter, the  Weekly  quarterback  gets  through  for  a touchdown. 

I give  the  ball  to  Roberts  near  the  last,  and  he  starts  toward 
the  hue.  I know  he’s  going  over.  He  does  all  right,  but  the 
halfback  makes  a wild  dive  that  floors  him.  Before  we  can 
try  again,  the  third  quarter  is  over. 

I pats  Roberts  on  the  back,  and  tells  him  to  try  again,  but 
that  wooden-head  swears  he  won’t  do  it.  I can  tell  you  f felt 
awful,  with  the  score  7-0  against  us. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  next  quarter,  Stanning  gets  the 
ball  and  dashes  around  left  end.  Stanning  can  really  run. 
He  carries  it  the  fifteen  yards  to  the  goal,  and  in  a few  seconds 
the  score  is  put  up  again:  7-7.  Mallory  just  screams  with 
joy.  After  a while  we  get  it  again.  Nothing  happens.  Time 
goes  on,  that’s  all ; and  they  get  us  down  on  our  ten-yard  line. 
Then  we  pound  until  the  fourth  down.  On  our  last  down 
I decide  to  use  the  play  where  we  shift.  I sure  didn’t  expect 
anything  phenomenal  to  happen.  I called  punt  formation. 
I was  supposed  to  get  the  ball.  But  that  wooden-headed 
Rabbit  gets  it.  He  just  forgets  to  shift.  And  I’m  right  be- 
hind him. 

I do  the  only  thing  to  do.  I let  out  a wild  Indian  yell  and 
make  a pass  at  him.  He  turns  around  and  sees  me.  It  works 
He  goes  over  that  line  like  a rocketing  grouse,  and  hits  run- 
ning. The  whole  Weekly  team  chases  after  him,  but  he  thinks 
It’s  me  behind  him,  and  they  don’t  even  get  near  him.  Luckily 
he  stays  on  the  field,  and  it’s  a touchdown.  The  Weekly  team’ 
IS  so  surprised  that  it  doesn’t  come  to  itself  until  after  the 
referee  ends  the  game.  We  pick  the  Rabbit  up  on  our  shoul- 
ders and  yell,  and  the  crowd  yells,  and  the  cheer-leaders  yell. 
Everybody  yells.  And  The  Rabbit  is  so  happy  he  can’t  see 
straight. 

“And  that,”  concluded  Kidd,  “is  how  ‘Bunny’  Roberts  s-ivp,I 
the  Weekly  game  for  us.  I always  give  him  credh  f;;  it 
though  of  course  I was  more  or  less  responsible  for  it  ” ’ 

The  Corn-Cob  Pipe  coughed  significantly.  “I  never  heard  ” 
he  rePerated  “of  Roberts  or  Mallory.”  He  yawned  a littl’e 
Or  Weebly.” 

“You  doubt  me?”  Kidd  blushed  slightly,  and  pulled  back 
the  lapel  of  his  coat.  A small  frat  pin  gleamed  in  the  electric 
light. 

“There,”  he  said,  “is  The  Rabbit’s  frat  pin.  He  lost  it  six 
months  ago  and  doesn’t  know  he  was  ever  a member  of  our 
fraternity.” 
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AN  EASY  RUSSIAN  LESSON 

IN  ONE  LESSON 

(and  let  it  be  one  to  you) 


Translate  into  Soviet  Russian  the  Following  Sentences: 

1.  Tlie  i)upils  are  in  the  class-room. 

2.  They  are  waiting  for  the  professor. 

-‘i.  The  ])rofessor  will  not  arrive. 

4.  lie  is  sick. 

5.  He  ate  an  unkind  oyster. 

6.  The  j)upils  wait  four  (4)  minutes  and  59  (59)  seconds. 

7.  While  they  wait,  they  study  Russian. 

8.  When  in  Russia,  he  sure  to  watch  your  steppe. 

9.  Russian  is  easy. 

10.  So  is  French. 

11.  So  is  German. 

12.  So  is  Czecho-Slovakian. 

13.  So’s  your  old  man. 

14.  The  pupils  are  leaving  the  class-room. 

15.  They  have  not  all  left  yet,  hut  it  won’t  be  long  now. 

16.  How. 

17.  Let  us  follow  a student  to  his  room. 

IS.  In  his  room,  he  will  study  his  Russian  lesson  for  to- 
morrow. 

19.  Do  you  know  the  Russian  word  for  “tomorrow?” 

20.  Do  you  know  the  French  word  for  “demi-tasse?” 

21.  The  student' is  staring  at  his  Russian  book. 

22.  He  is  going  mad. 

23.  We  can  see  him  do  it. 

24.  His  uncle  went  mad. 

25.  His  brother-in-law’s  grandfather  went  mad. 

26.  They  both  studied  Russian. 

27.  They  learned  to  use  the  infinitive. 

28.  They  learned  to  use  the  subjunctive. 

29.  They  used  to  learn  the  trot. 

30.  And  what’s  it  to  you  ? 

31.  The  student  mutters  to  himself. 

32.  His  eyes  bulge. 

33.  He  seizes  himself  by  the  throat  and  throttles  himself. 

34.  He  says,  “I  will  go  to  Russia.” 

35.  He  says,  “I  will  go  to  Russia.” 

36.  We  say,  “Oh,  go  to  Russia.” 

37.  What  do  2/OM  say  ? 

38.  7 can’t  say. 

39.  I he  professor  is  still  sick. 

40.  He  still  says  it  was  not  the  vodka,  but  an  oyster. 

41.  All  the  characters  in  this  novel  are  purely  imaginary, 
and  are  not  meant  to  jjicture  any  living  person  or  dead 
language,  including  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
its  countries  and  their  inhabitants. 

42.  I he  student’s  ears  buzz. 

43.  Bees  buzz. 

14.  The  student’s  knees  knock. 

45.  Advice  to  knees : Don’t  knock.  Boost ! 

46.  Phe  student’s  brain  wags  to  and  fro. 

47.  And  the  student’s  brain  wags  to  and  fro,  and  he’s  moanin’ 
low  and  he’s  moanin’  low. 

48.  He  is  now  100  per  cent  mad. 

49.  He  gnashes  his  teeth. 


50.  His  gnees  gnock  worse. 

51.  He  rushes  from  the  room. 

52.  He  rushes  upstairs. 

53.  He  climbs  through  the  roof. 

54.  And  I on  the  opposite  shore  will  be  ready  to  ride  and 
spread  the  alaiun  through  (please  turn  to  page  16). 

55.  He  intends  to  transact  suicide. 

56.  This  comes  from  studying  Russian. 

57.  Quote  Good-bye,  World  exclamation-point  unquote  he 
gasps  period. 

58.  If  he  knew  enough  Ru.ssian  he  would  die  in  the  future 
perfect  conditional. 

59.  He  takes  a header  into  the  air. 

60.  He  falls  to  the  earth,  I know  not  where. 

61.  (Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow). 

62.  A chiseler  will  chisel  chiselings  on  his  tombstone. 

63.  It  will  say  that  he  was  kind  to  his  mother. 

64.  But  he  used  a present  adjective  with  a neuter  verb. 

65.  So  the  hell  with  him. 


You  say  Tur:  Student  is  rotten. 
It  isn’t  worth  a damn. 

You  say  our  jokes  are  filthy. 

You  think  we  ought  to  scram. 

Well,  listen.  Sonny,  we’ll  do  it; 
We’ll  kill  ourselves  tonight. 

We  ourselves  read  through  it; 

We  agree  with  you — ^you’re  right! 

But  when  we  get  to  Heaven, 

Our  advertisements  to  sell, 
bt.  Peter’ll  say,  “Come  in,  boys. 
You’ve  had  your  share  of  hell.” 
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YOUR  AFTERSELF 

By  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 

Your  first  duty  in  life  is  toward  your  ofterself.  So  live  that  the  man  you  ought  to  be  may,  in  his  time, 
be  possible,  be  actual.  Far  away  in  the  years  he  is  waiting  his  turn.  His  body,  his  brain,  his  soul,  are 
in  your  boyish  hands.  He  cannot  help  himself.  What  will  you  leave  for  him.?  Will  it  be  a brain  unspoiled 
by  lust  or  dissipation;  a mind  trained  to  think  and  act;  a nervous  system  true  as  a dial  in  its  response  to 
the  truth  about  you?  Will  you.  Boy,  let  him  come  as  a man  among  men  in  his  time?  Or  will  you  throw 
away  his  inheritance  before  he  has  had  the  chance  to  touch  it?  Will  you  turn  over  to  him  a brain  distorted, 
a mind  diseased,  a will  untrained  to  action,  a spinal  cord  grown  through  and  through  with  "the  devil- 
grass,  wild  oats  ? Will  you  let  him  come  and  take  your  place,  gaining  through  your  experience,  happy  in 
your  friendships,  hallowed  through  your  joys,  building  on  them  his  own?  Or  will  you  fling  it  all  away 

decreeing,  wantonlike,  thot  the  man  you  might  have  been  shall  never  be?  This  is  your  problem  in  life 

the  problem  which  is  vastly  more  to  you  than  any  or  all  others.  How  will  you  meet  it,  as  a man  or  as  a fool? 
It  comes  before  you  today  and  every  day,  and  the  hour  of  your  choice  is  the  crisis  in  your  destiny! 


At  the  time  of  preparation  of  the  last  issue  of  our  magazine,  the  three  fraternities  whose  pins  are  shown  below  haA 
not  been  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Pan-Hellenic  Council.  Since  that  time,  however,  they  have  been  allowed 
to  send  representatives  to  the  Council  meetings  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  social  fraternities.  With  ereat  nleasairp 
we  present  to  you  the  pins  of  our  new  brothers.  ^ pleasure 
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BY  RIGHT  OF  LEADERSHIP 


11- 


A.  V.  WASHBURN,  Jr. 
of 

GOLDSBORO,  N.  C. 

A.  V.  is  probably  the  most  outstanding  student  in  extra- 
curricular activities  at  TYake  Forest.  He  was  tapper  into 
Golden  Bough  liis  Junior  year  and  was  this  year  elected 
to  the  position  of  Bex  Sacrorum  of  the  Golden  Bough.  He 
has  been  a prominent  member  of  the  Philoniathesian  society 
during  his  four  years  here.  He  is  a member  of  Kappa  Phi 
Kappa  fraternity,  having  been  elected  his  sophomore  year. 
And  he  is  a pledge  to  Alpha  Kappa  Pi  social  fraternity. 

His  perfect  balance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  is'  in- 
terested ill  his  college  work,  in  athletics  and  in  other  extra 
curricular  activities.  He  went  out  for  freshman  football 
and  for  two  years  was  a member  of  the  eraek  team.  He  is 
assistant  in  psychology  and  philosophy  this  year.  Me  was 
jiresident  of  the  B.  Y.  1’.  L.  here  one  year,  and  is  now 
a member  of  the  B.  S.  U.  council.  He  has  heen  working  on 
TllK  HOWLER,  the  college  yearbook,  ever  since  his  sopho- 
more year,  and  is  this  year  the  editor  of  that  publication. 
And  as  this  issue  of  THE  STUDENT  goes  to  press,  he 
is  preparing  for  the  fall  convention  of  the  Horth  Carolina 
Collegiate  Press  Association,  of  which  he  was  elected  jiresi- 
deiit  for  this  year. 

We  salute  you,  A.  Y.,  not  merely  because  you  are  a fellow 
publication  head,  but  because  you  are  truly  representative 
of  the  ideal  type  of  college  man.  What  you’ll  become  after 
you  graduate,  we  don’t  know;  but  we’ll  bet  the  last  piece  of 
(dialk  in  this  college  it’ll  be  something  big. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF 
TULLIUS  CICERO 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

ill  tliis  morning  on  the  early  train.  No  one  knows  where 
he  has  been;  Jove  lielji  the  place!  He  will  prob- 

ably spend  the  Thanksgiving  Holidays  with  his  tvife 
who  lives  in  town.  Am  expecting  to  have  to  run  him  out 
of  town  in  the  same  manner  that  Catiline  went.  Will 
watch  for  any  suspicious  actions  on  his  part. 

Aov.  24:  Have  been  learning  to  play  contract  bridge  for 
the  last  two  days.  Am  on  the  point  of  insanity  and  am 
exasperated.  Religion’s  practically  gone,  but  vocabulary 
much  enlarged.  I have  been  told  it  is  a game  of  wits. 
It  is, — a game  of  nit-wits,  I think.  Have  made  an  en- 
gagement with  Caesar  for  a little  game  of  poker  tonite. 


If  the  wife  doesn’t  like  it  she  can  go  to  her  mother’s  and 
stay  there  until  she  thinks  she  can  run  a home  without 
bridge.  Will  tell  her  this  if  conditions  do  not  improve. 

Nov.  28 : Thanksgiving  was  yesterday  and  we  had  turkey. 
There’s  only  one  disadvantage  in  Thanksgiving : our  diet 
will  consist  of  turkey  hash  for  a week.  Paid  out  $3.58 
for  repairs  on  bicycle.  Bent  a rim  when  I ran  over  a 
pedestrian.  He  may  live.  The  bridge  condition  remains 
unchanged. 

Nov.  30:  HURRAY!  Will  not  have  to  eat  turkey  hash. 
Told  my  wife  that  either  she  or  I would  have  to  leave  if 
she  did  not  give  up  bridge.  She  said  that  she  had  organ- 
ized a Thursday  afternoon  bridge  club  and  that  she  was 
not  going  to  leave.  That  settled  it.  Will  take  the  first 
steamer  for  New  York  in  the  morning  and  wait  there  for 
the  bridge  fever  to  die  out. 


Ben  Hur 


WHO  SAID  SO? 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

quartet  of  hill-billies  wlio  had  somehow  strayed  from  the  na- 
tive billies  to  sing  “The  Utaw  Trayul”  tln-ough  the  nose. 
One  of  the  four  noses  vibrated  almost  visibly;  the  others  mere- 
ly tore  at  my  soul. 

I was  glad  when  eight  forty-five  came  along.  I took  a seat 
in  the  bus,  and  was  immediately  joined  by  a man  with  a 
double  chin,  a suitcase,  and  two  left  feet.  He  put  his  suitcase 
and  one  of  his  feet  on  my  shoe-shine,  his  other  foot  in  the 
aisle,  and,  putting  his  second  chin  on  his  collar,  he  snored 
loudly  througli  his  nose,  an  appendage  which  I forgot  to  men- 
tion. I think  that  if  his  nose  had  vibrated,  1 would  have 
pounded  it  with  my  right  shoe,  which  had  become  untied  and 


which  I could  not  reach  because  of  the  suitcase  and  part  of 
the  foot. 

The  ride  to  Podunk  was  one  joyous  occasion ; either  there 
was  a rock  in  the  gear  box  or  we  went  the  remaining  thirtv 
miles  in  second.  And  we  shifted  gears  on  every  grade. 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  I would  have  had  a better 
time  that  week-end  if  I hadn’t  found  out  that  I could  have 
taken  the  seven  o’clock  train  from  Raleigh  and  arrived  at 
Podunk  only  five  minutes  later  than  I actually  did  arrive  I 
got  there  at  ten  minutes  of  ten. 

I came  back  to  Wake  Forest  in  slightly  less  than  three 
hours,  which  reminds  me  of  a joke  I once  heard  about  a fellow 
who  said:  “It  may  be  only  a week  from  Christmas  to  New 
Year’s,  but  look  what  a helluva  time  it  is  from  New  Year’s 
till  Christmas !”  It  all  depends  on  the  point  of  view. 
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THE  CONTRIBUTOR’S  COLUMN 

(By  Our  Regular  Spinal  Columnist) 


You  can  only  tell  the  freshmen  now  because  they’re  more 
collegiate  than  the  upper-elassinen.  They  haven’t  even  caps 
or  ties  these  days.  If  they  discarded  something  every  vear 
they’d  have  to  form  a nudist  colony.  Soon  I’ll  he  a nudist 
myself  unless  I get  some  mouey ! 

There’s  always  someone  to  mourn  the  ancient  ways.  1 can 
imagine  a burgess  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  sighing:  “We 
haven’t  the  plagues  we  used  to  have !”  I can  imagine  a grad- 
uate in  tears  because  a man  survives  his  first  year  now  with- 
out a scratch. 

It  was  ever  open  season  for  the  freshmen.  There  wasn’t 
a game  law  to  protect  them.  Until  you  got  the  hang  of  the 
thing,  you  took  Wake  Forest  for  a barber’s  college.  You 
cowered  iu  your  room  at  night.  The  upper-classmen  waded 
through  the  door.  Then  they  invaded  you,  bound  you  and 
did  you  like  Samson.  What  with  friendly  riotijig  and  all 
the  freshman  who  could  walk  by  October  was  president  of  the 
(dass.  But  the  older  men  were  kindly  in  their  way.  If  thev 
lopped  off  an  car  they’d  rent  you  their  iodine. 

Where  are  the  snows  of  yesteryear?  Xow,  when  an  upper- 
classman cuts  your  hair,  he  wants  an  extra  nickel  for  the 
tonic.  When  he  kicks  you  in  the  face,  it’s  intramural  foot- 
ball. Where  is  the  old  virility  ? We’re  at  the  end  of  our  rope. 
If  I had  a rope  I could  sell  it  for  a quarter. 

And  here  I am  right  back  where  I started  from.  I can’t 
get  my  mind  off  money;  I can’t  get  my  fingers  on  it.  Xobodv 
wants  a chapel  ticket,  nobody  wants  a chapel  ticket,  nobody 
• ■ . That’s  the  way  to  write  articles : Daddism  ! I could  carry 
on  like  that  forever  ! 


Something’s  wrong — and  it’s  civilization.  Xobody  wants 
a chapel  ticket;  nobody  wants  a bath  subscription.  Are  all 
these  urbane  freshmen  going  to  let  me  starve  to  death  ? I recall 
what  Webster  said  of  death:  “Death:  extinction  of  life;  de- 
cease.” Isn’t  it  horrible?  But  how  beautifully  phrased! 
“Death : decease  I”  In  the  olden  days  they’d  buy  me  out. 
-N^ow  they  want  to  wear  my  ties.  Heavens,  I wouldn’t  wear 
tliein  myself ! 

Once  they  had  nothing  to  read  but  badly  printed  books 
of  Plato,  Chaucer,  Francis  Bacon  . . . Am  I cultured!  All 
.you  have  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  titles.  All  they  had  for  music 
was  Bach  on  the  pianoforte.  All  they  had  for  painting  was 
paint  on  canvas.  How  we  have  the  Sunday  section.  Think 
of  that!  1 haven’t  the  time;  1 have  to  write  an  article. 

No  wonder  the  ancients  sjient  their  leisure  massacring  each 
other.  They’d  nothing  else  to  do;  they  hadn’t  any  civiliza- 
tion ! They  couldn’t  twist  a dial  and  hear  a Jewish  tenor  sing 
•iiainmy  song.  They  couldn’t  buy  a million  copies  of  Eddie 
Ciiest  hot  off  the  press.  They  couldn’t  even  watch  Tom  Mix 
‘■ide  over  a cardboard  cliff.  All  they  could  do  was  to  stamp 
“I'oiind  and  be  naive.  Oh,  how  the  paragrajihs  contradict 
' ach  other!  Somebody’s  tampered  with  this! 

A reformed  freshman,  that’s  all  a .soiihoinore  is.  We  ought 
to  give  the  first-year  men  advice.  Drink  Dr.  Pepper!  Smoke 
-ticky  Strikes!  Boy,  am  I helping  the  business  department! 

aybe  they’ll  give  me  a bonus.  If  they  did,  I wouldn’t  have 
o t ink  about  inventions. 


What  if  we  have  got  washing  machines  and  sewing  ma- 
chines? We  still  do  lots  of  work  by  hand.  We  still  brush 
our  teeth,  don’t  we?  If  we  didn’t,  what  would  our  best 
friends  fail  to  tell  us  ? And  look  at  the  time  we  waste.  We 
ought  to  simplify  the  thing.  Why  doesn’t  someone  find  a 
way  to  grow  beards  inside  the  cheeks  instead  of  all  over  the 
face?  Then,  when  we  had  to  brush  our  teeth,  we  could  just 
wriggle  the  mouth  around  ! 

1 hat  s another  sign  of  degeneracy.  They  used  to  have 
beards  that  made  them  look  like  scarecrows  seen  through  a 
hedge.  I wish  I looked  like  that.  My  gosh ! Perhaps  I do ! 

— s — 


He : Honestly,  do  you  think  women  like  egotistical  men 
as  well  as  they  do  the  other  kind  ? 

She  : What  other  kind  ? 


“Had  a rather  bad  time  last  night  at  the  Drake’s  dinner. 
I told  Mrs.  Drake  how  well  she  looked  in  a bustle.” 
“What’s  wrong  with  that?” 

She  nasn  t wearing  a bustle.’’ — Jjampoon. 
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“IF  I COULD  GIVE  YOU  WHAT  I WOULD” 

If  I could  give  you  what  I would,  my  dear, 

I’d  give  to  you  the  beauty  of  quiet  pain; 

The  mist  of  hurt ; the  calm  of  silver  rain ; 

The  music  of  a sorrow  you  can  hear. 

Oh,  I would  give  to  you  throughout  the  year 
The  thrill  of  vivid  color  that  has  lain 
^Vcross  the  hills  as  the  last  hues  remain 
Of  sunset’s  death — a gloi'y  without  fear. 

But  I would  also  give  to  you  the  peace 
Of  faith  in  man  and  God,  and  in  the  good 
That  lies  in  life.  A love  that  will  increase 
And  follow  you,  no  matter  if  you  should 
Go  slowly,  or  on  dancing  feet,  nor  cease 
xVll  this — if  I could  give  you  what  I would. 


THE  L G.  BALFOUR  CO. 

ATTLEBORO,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers  of 

Fraternity  Jewelry 
Memorial  Tablets 
Emblem  Insignia 
Athletic  Figures 
Door  Plates 

Medals 
Cups 
Trophies 
Medallions 
Plaques 

KNOWN  WHEREVER  THERE  ARE 
SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


TTiANSFIGURATION 

Clods  we  are,  earth,  born  and  t)r(‘d — 
Creatures  of  mud,  blindly  led. 

Dust  are  we,  to  dust  return. 

Cycle  on  cycle,  in  ceaseless  turn. 

Lifeless  clay,  lacking  the  spark. 

Existing  oidy  from  dawn  till  dark — 
Created  with  the  rising  sun, 

Cold  ill  death  when  day  is  done. 

Until  the  ecstasy  of  Love, 

Bringing  Life  from  realms  above. 

Ignites  that  lifeless,  eartli-bound  clod — 
Elevates  that  clay  to  God ! 


THREE  PRAYERS 

An  old  woman  sat  by  the  fire 
And  prayed  to  Christ. 

She  asked  for  death. 

And  her  prayer  rose  up 

And  floated  through  the  doorway. 

Over  the  thatched  roof  to  heaven. 

It  must  have  been  twisted — 

Her  man  died  in  the  night. 

That  was  death. 

The  old  woman  sat  by  his  bed, 

And  prayed  to  Christ. 

She  asked  for  justice. 

And  the  soul  of  her  man 
Carried  her  prayer  in  his  hands 
To  Christ  in  heaven. 

But  something  happened, 

And  the  old  woman  stood  by  a tree 
Where  they  hanged  her  son 
For  killing  a man. 

That  was  justice. 

She  went  to  her  hut  alone  and  alone 
And  she  prayed  to  Christ 
She  asked  for  mercy. 

And  her  prayer  rose  up 
With  the  thin  blue  smoke. 

The  old  woman  died 
With  a dying  fire. 

That  was  mercy. 

DREAMERS 

By 

Samuel  A.  Howard 

Why  see  you  more  than  other  men 
As  you  look  into  infinite  space? 

You  see  things  that  never  could  have  been 
And  paint  them  with  such  charm  and  grace 

You  who  sit  and  gaze  afar 
Into  the  future’s  blinding  mist 
.Must  be  guided  by  some  star 
The  throngs  of  jieople  still  insist. 

Each  of  us  dreams  by  day 
-Vnd  as  many  every  night 
But  few  have  visions  of  the  way 
That  leads  to  paths  of  light. 

To  you  who  are  so  inspired  : 

As  you  see  heaven  in  the  skies 
May  your  zeal  for  beauty  be  fired. 

And  bring  it  to  where  earth  now  lies. 

Artist,  with  your  precious  brush 
And  poet,  with  your  pen  on  fire 
Cause  this  mortal  earth  to  blush 
As  you  paint  and  never  tire. 


Badges 

Rings 

Favors 

Programs 

Stationery 
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THE  LOED  IS  MY  SHEPHEED 


MAYELOWEESKI 


“The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I shall  not  want,” 

The  preacher  read  in  his  sanctimonions  piety. 

Then  he  preached  a sermon 

They  said  was  soulful,  beautiful,  inspiring. 

Then  they  sang,  “God  Will  Take  Care  of  Thee.” 

Then  he  prayed  a prayer  to  God, 

Thanking  Him  that  he  could  say 

“The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I shall  not  want.” 

I left  my  seat  in  the  back. 

And  stepped  out  into  the  rainy  night. 

Unseen,  unthought-of,  unspoken-to, 

*\.nd  remembered  what  the  preacher  said, 

“The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I shall  not  want.” 

Shall  not  want?  I thought. 

It  was  easy  for  the  2)reacher  to  say  that. 

He  came  to  church  in  his  car. 

He  raised  an  umbrella  before  he  got  out, 

And  ran  into  the  church  to  keep  from  getting  wet, 

Stepping  carefully  to  kcej)  from  getting  his  feet  muddy. 

He  left  the  church  in  the  same  way. 

And  went  home  to  a fireside,  a wife  and  children. 

And  they  served  a late  lunch — hot  chocolate  and  sandwiches. 
The  Lord  is  his  shepherd,  he  shall  not  want. 

But  I left  the  church  and  walked  away  slowly. 

It  did  not  matter  if  I got  wet ; I have  been  wet  before. 

I did  not  step  carefully. 

It  did  not  matter  if  I got  muddy ; I bad  been  muddy  before. 

I sat  down  on  a park  bench,  alone. 

And  wondered  where  I could  get  something  to  eat. 

Yet,  the  Lord  is  our  shepherd,  and  we  shall  not  want. 

Shall  not  want?  I thought.  The  Lord — ? 

Is  there  one  lord  for  the  poor,  and  another  for  the  comfortable  ? 
I asked  myself,  and  answered  for  myself — 

There  is  no  God  ! 

A BOY 

Nohndy  knows  what  a hoy  is  worth, 

.1  hoy  at  h is  work  or  play, 

A hoy  who  whistles  arovml  fhe  place, 

O laughs  in  an  artless  way. 

Nohody  knows  what  a hoy  is  ivorth. 

And  the  world  must  wart  and  see. 

For  every  man  in  an  honored  place. 

Is  a hoy  that  used  to  he. 


The  Cabots  speak  only  to  Lowells 
In  the  land  of  the  succulent  cod ; 

And  the  Woods  who  call  signals  at  Harvard, 
And  sport  on  the  Stadium  "sod. 

Pass  only  to  Hazros  and  Scherescherskys  . . . 
And  other  good  blondes  on  the  squad 

— The  New  Yorker. 


PLEDGE  RHYME 

Elio!  Eho!  Dammit  Elio! 
Alpha  Sigma  Sig ! 

Beta  Theta  Alpha  Pi, 

Try  Tau  Tappa  Keg! 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  OUR 
NEW  LINE  OF 

QUALITY  CLOTHES 

AT 

^1^.50 


RalcdKh,  N.  C,  . , 


Nohody  knows  what  a hoy  is  worth, 

A hoy  with  his  face  aglow. 

For  hid  in  his  heart  there,  are  secrets  deep 
Not  even  the  wisest  know. 

Nohody  knows  what  a hoy  is  worth, 

A hoy  luith  his  hare  white  feet; 

So  have  a smile  and  kindly  word. 

For  every  hoy  you  meet. 

— Anonymous. 


MAL  DE  MEE 

She  was  standing  by  the  rail 
And  looking  deathly  pale; 

Did  she  see  a whale? 

Hot  at  all. 

She  was  papa’s  only  daughter. 
Throwing  bread  upon  the  water 
In  a Avay  she  hadn’t  oughter, — 
That  was  all. 
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HAVE  YOUR  EYES  EXAMINED  YEARLY 

Dr.  A.  G.  Spingler 

OPTOMETRISTS 

Dr.  G.  C.  Hodgens 

17  WEST  HARGETT  STREET 
Ground  Floor  Odd  Fellows  Building 

We  duplicate  broken  lenses  and  make  all  kinds 
of  Optical  Repairs 


For  Little  Willie 
Let’s  heave  a sigh. 

He  ate  the  thermometer 
When  his  fever  was  high. 

At  the  funeral,  Willie’s  mother 
Softly  said  to  Mrs.  Brown : 

“’T’was  a hot  clay  for  little  Willie 
When  the  mercury  went  down  !” 

— s — 

Driver  of  Car  (unfamiliar  with  road)  ; I take  the  next 
turn,  don’t  I? 

Muffled  voice  from  back  sc'at : The  heck  you  do! 


She:  You’ve  broken  my  heart. 

Football  Player : You’ve  broken  my  training. — Iowa 
Frivol. 

— s — 

During  a grouse  hunt,  two  sportsmen  were  potting  the 
birds  from  butts  situated  very  close  together. 

Suddenly  a rod  face  showed  over  the  top  of  one  butt,  and 
the  occupant  said.  Curse  you,  sir,  you  almost  hit  my  wife 
just  now.” 

“Did  I?”  said  the  man,  aghast.  “I’m  terribly  sorry — er 
— have  a shot  at  mine  over  there.” 
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I FREEMAN  CHEVROLET  CO.  I 

I SALES  AND  SERVICE  ! f 

I GENERAL  REPAIR  SHOP  || 

I GAS  OIL  GREASES  | 
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And  then  there  is  the  question  of  what  Mahatma  Gandhi 
would  have  done  if  he  was  in  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh’s  shoes 
at  the  rescue  of  Quetni  Elizabeth  from  the  mud  puddle. — 
Widow. 

— s — 

“How  do  you  know  it  was  a stork  and  not  an  angel  that 
brought  your  little  brother?” 

“Well,  1 heard  Daddy  complaining  about  the  size  of  the 
bill,  and  angels  don’t  have  bills !” 

— s — 

Fond  Mother:  Quiet,  dear,  the  sandman  is  coming. 

Modern  Child : Okay,  mom,  a dollar  and  I won’t  tell  pop. 
— Tech  Puppet. 


I HOTEL  CAROLINA 

I RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

I Stands  ready  to  serve  you  at  all  times 

I Assuring  you  of  our  appreciation  of  the  many 
I opportunities  we  have  had  of  serving  you 

I Special  Facilities  and  Attention  to 

I College  Banquets  and  Dances 


MCI 


William  Tell 


A.  C.  HINTON  & SON 


EXCLUSIVE  TAILORING 

Capital  Club  Building 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


A man  was  standing  in  front  of  Eisenstein’s  as  a funeral 
])roeession  went  by. 

“Whose  funeral?”  he  a.sked. 

“dohn  Schmidt’s,”  replied  Eisenstein. 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  John  Smith’s  dead?” 

^ ell,  said  Eisenstein,  “vot  yon  tink  dey  is  doing  mit 
him,  practicing?” 

I rof. : Will  you  men  please  sto])  exchanging  notes  in 
the  hack  of  the  room? 

Stude:  Them  ain’t  notes.  Them’s  dollar  bills.  We’re 
shooting  craps. 

Prof.:  Oh,  pardon  me. — Texas  Longhorn. 
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Prends  ces  roses, 

Ces  belles  petites  roses, 

Et  porte-les  uiie  journee. 

Avec  ces  roses 
Mon  ame  je  pose. 

Pour  prendre  ou  discarder. 
Qiiand  je  vole  je  pense  a toi, 
Espere  te  voir  encore  une  fois. 
Prends  ces  roses, 

Ces  belles  petites  roses, 

Je  t’aime,  ma  belle  Marie! 
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WHAT  A THRILL/ 

Pledcjed  to 

EATA  PACK  A 

life  SAVEIis 


111 

n 

OLE' 


THE  TASTE  SENSATION  OF  THE  CAMPUS 


SEE 

HORTON-NOWELL  CO. 

FOR 

CLOTHING  AND  FURNISHINGS 

10%  Discount  to  All  Students 
Fayetteville  Street  RALEIGH 


“I  stepped  outside  for  a bit  of  breath.” 
“So  I noticed.  Better  take  a Life  Saver 
and  get  rid  of  it.” — Wesleyan  Wasp. 


Dr.  Hubert  Potent  (bless  his  soul) 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

Are  inexpensive  and  they  make  appropriate  and 
appreciated  gifts 

Ask  for  details  at  the  Howler  Office 
or  at  our  Studio 

DUNBAR  & DANIEL  STUDIO 

132  Fayetteville  Street  RALEIGH 
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THE  STUDENTS  ARE  RIGHT! 


At  least  we  hope  so.  We  want  to  feel 
that  the  approval  given  us  by  the 
various  Student  Bodies  whom  we 
serve  has  been  deserved.  W^e  are  sure 
that  no  other  printer  has  ever  been 
so  cordially  rewarded  for  his  efforts 
as  we  are  with  this  list: 


Wake  Forest 
Student 

Old  Gold  and  Black 
Howler 

State  College 
Agroineck 
Wataugan 
T echnician 
Agriculturist 
Football  Program 

Duke  University 
The  Chanticleer 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Yackety  Yack 

Peace  Junior  College 

The  Lotus 


Saint  Mary’s  School 
The  Stage  Coach 

Meredith 
The  Acorn 
The  Twig 

East  Carolina 
The  Tecoan 

Catawha 

The  Swastika 

Flora  Macdonald 
The  White  Heather 

Coker  College 
The  Milestone 

University  of  South  Carolina 
The  Garnet  and  Black 


EDWARDS  & BROUGHTON  COMPANY 

PRINTERS  ENGRAVERS  LITHOGRAPHERS 

RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


CUSTER’S  LAST  STAND 

**Nature  in  the  Raif*'— 05  Ixwfrayeti 
by  the  great  painter  of  the  American 
Indian,  N.  C.  W^’eth. ..  inspired  by 
the  massacre  of  Custer's  dauntless 
band  at  Little  Big  Horn,  Montana, 
by  the  savage  Sioux  Indians,  June 
25,  1876.  ^'Nature  in  the  Ratv  is 
Seldom  Mild" — and  raw  tobaccos 
have  no  place  in  cigarettes. 


No  raw  tobaccos  in  Luckies 
—that’s  why  they’re  so  mild 


Cupr. , 1932. 
The  American 
Tobacco  Co. 


■VYTE  buy  the  finest,  the  very 
finest  tobaccos  in  all  the 
world— but  that  does  not  ex- 
plain why  folks  everywhere 
regard  Lucky  Strike  as  the 
mildest  cigarette.  The  fact  is, 
we  never  overlook  the  truth 
that  "Nature  in  the  Raw  is 
Seldom  Mild”— so  these  fine 
tobaccos,  after  proper  aging 


and  mellowing,  are  then 
given  the  benefit  of  that 
Lucky  Strike  purifying  proc- 
ess,described  by  the  words— 
"It’s  toasted”.  That’s  why 
folks  in  every  city,  town  and 
hamlet  say  that  Luckies  are 
such  mild  cigarettes. 

“It’S  toasted” 

That  package  of  mild  Luckies 


Y CHUftnCTBR 
LERDERSHiP 

iSCHafiRSHip  I 


SOI.DCN  BOush 

lo  CRio 


When  you’re  in  a Hot  Spot 
—light  a cool  OLD  GOLD 


Finer  tobacco,  that’s  the  answer. 
Queen-leaf  tobacco  from  the  heart  of 
the  stalk.  The  choicest  and  coolest 
burning  of  all  Turkish  and  domestic. 


not  a cough  in  a carload 


Get  this,  folks: 

OLD  GOLDS  are  FULL-WEIGHT 


O F.I.orillard  Co.. Inc. 
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It  was  a bright  fall  night 
The  moon  was  in  full  glow 
When  to  the  golden  tapping 
I decided  I must  go. 

I said  to  J oe  my  roommate : 

Get  me  those  shoulder-pads 
So  when  them  tappers  taps  me 
It  will  not  hurt  so  had.” 

I bragged,  “I  am  a man 
As  good  as  oV  Wake  has, 

And  if  I fail  ti,is  bough, 

Please  give  me  the  razz.” 

You  see  my  dear,  dear  friend 
I was  in  a plight 
I sure  did  want  that  hough 
On  that  November  night. 

I went  right  to  the  tapping 
I was  fixed  up,  and  straight 
I sat  down  right  near  the  front 
Was  not  a minute  late. 

Ihe  speech  was  nearly  done 
I felt  an  awful  ache 
Ihe  pads  began  to  slij) 

I thought  my  neck  would  l)reak 

Crowd ; Whoopee ! All  hail  the 
king! 

IGng:  How  the  hail  can  you  hail 
while  I’m  reigning? 


Page  One 


THE  TAPPING 

By  THOMPSON  GREENWOOD 


Ham:  Waiter,  this  coffee  is  just 
mud.  Take  it  away! 

• Sorry,  sir,  it  was  only  ground 
til  is  morning. 

I 


our 


Ye  Gods ! I prayed  (pretty  loud) 

Let  nothin’  now  take  place 
But  if  these  pads  hurt  more 
I’ll  yell  in  this  man’s  face. 

My  “guards”  they  hurt  me  so 
I could  not  stand  no  more 
I rose  from  out  my  seat 
And  went  right  out  the  door. 

Hp  to  my  room  I went 
An’  after  quite  a while. 

Them  pads  were  torn  right  off  again, 
I even  wore  a smile. 

I went  back  to  the  meeting 
But  stopped  right  at  the  door. 

Oh  son!  You  are  too  late 
The  meeting  it  is  o’er. 

“O  Gods ! O Moon !”  I said. 

“How  could  you  be  so  ‘crool’ 
lo  make  me  tender-shouldered 
And  thus  make  me  a fool.” 

How  please  don’t  laugh  at  me 
Please  see  my  life’s  been  marred 
But  for  the  sake  of  those  next  fall 
Hon’t  let  them  tap  so  hard. 

Sonny:  Mommer,  Papa  wouldn’t 
murder  anybody,  would  he? 

certainly  not, 
child.  Why  do  you  ask? 

_ Sonny;  Well,  I just  heard  him  down 
in  the  cellar  saying,  “Let’s  kill  the 
other  two,  George.” 

S 

Ho  you  believe  that  awful  story  they 
are  telling  about  Alice?” 

“Of  course  I do.  What  is  it?” 


A new  American’s  version  of  the  prog- 
ress of  food  through  the  body.  A sev- 
enth grade  Polish  boy,  of  eleven  years 
in  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  gave  the  following! 

'ood  goes  through  the  asparagus  into 
the  stomach  where  it  is  changed  into  a 
gravy-hko  liquid.  The  waiste  from  this 
gravy-hke  liquid  is  taken  into  the  small 
testament  ivliere  it  is  mixed  with  bittered 
and  patriotic  juices.  The  waiste  is  ob- 
served by  the  walls  of  the  small  testament, 
t len  it^  is  taken  into  the  large  testament 
uliere  it  is  held  until  it  is  exposed. 

— s — 

“That  fellow  owes  me  $400.” 

“And  won’t  he  pay  it  ?” 

“He  won’t  even  worry  about  it.” 
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REFLECTIONS 

By  HUCK 

“Of  all  the  cants  which  aiv  canted  in  this  canting  icorld,  though 
the  cant  of  the  hypocrites  may  he  worst,  the  cant  of  the  critic 
is  the  most  tormenting.” 


In  continuing  this  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  extra- 
curricular activities  at  Wake  Forest  Huck  will  discuss  the 
athletic  situation  and  from  this  discussion  draw  certain  rather 
obvious  conclusions.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  football 
season  is  entering  its  final  stages.  This  year  Wake  Forest 
began  the  season  with  a relatively  inexperienced  team,  but 
notwithstanding  this  fact  it  was  a team  with  an  incompara- 
ble fighting  spirit  which,  as  a result,  won  for  its  Alma  Mater 
glory  and  admiration  and  for  itself  the  respect  and  good 
fellowship  of  the  student  body.  Added  to  this  they  have,  in 
line  with  the  gridiron  traditions  of  Wake  Forest,  distinguished 
tliemselves  as  good  sports ; each  remembering  the  fact  that  if 
an  athlete  is  good  enough  to  play  at  all  he  is  good  enough  to 
play  a clean,  square  game.  To  date  the  team  has  lost  only 
two  games,  neither  of  these  being  easily  won  by  the  opponents, 
and  unless  the  dope  bucket  is  upset  and  the  remaining  game 
witli  Davidson  is  lost,  the  season  will  close  with  Wake  Forest 
having  had  its  best  team  since  the  days  of  Hank  Garrity  and 
liis  State  Champions.  Praise  should  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween Coach  “Pat”  Miller  and  the  members  of  the  squad. 
Mentioning  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  latter  we  find : 
Bill  Green,  Gordon  Grant,  Charlie  Owens,  and  Jimmie  Peters, 
all  Seniors  and  members  of  the  Golden  Bough;  Slade  Hardie, 
Marty  DeAngelis,  Pat  Swan,  little  210  jiound  Vickie  Faulken- 
burg  (appropriately  nicknamed  by  his  teammates  “Love  and 
Kisses”),  “Hank”  Lawliorn,  “Dusty”  Dudley,  Swing,  Slay- 
ton, Hood,  Shijin,  Kessler,  Ilussell,  Holton,  Myers,  Wall,  and 
Hasty,  to  mention  just  a few. 

Turning  to  basketball  according  to  A1  Dowtin,  pre-season 
dope  gives  the  followers  of  the  quint  much  hope  for  a most 
successful  season.  In  baseball,  with  the  ’31  back  intact  in- 
cluding that  famed  battery,  Junie  Barnes  and  Johnny  Hicks 
(he  followers  of  that  sport  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Wake  Forest  will  retain  its  championshi|)  crown. 

Now  after  that  brief  review  of  tbe  three  major  sports, 
let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  coaching  staffs  of  these  sports, 
noticing  esi)ecially  the  football  coaching  staff  where  we  find 
a “fly  in  the  ointment.”  It  is  in  reference  to  this  fact:  the 
refusal  of  the  college  authorities  to  grant  to  Pat  Miller,  head 
football  coach  a three-  or  four-year  contract.  The  reason 

Kditor's  Notk.  Articles  apiienring  in  this  series  arc  not  necessarily  en* 
'Jorsed  by  the  editor  or  bis  staiT,  but  are  to  be  taken  merely  as  Ktatements  of 
Ibe  author.  Anyone  desiring  to  answer  any  of  these  articles  i.s  assured  that 
bis  material  will  be  given  tbe  same  consideration  as  is  given  Mr.  Iluck’s. 


for  their  refusal  Huck  doesn’t  pretend  to  know,  but  this  much 
he  does  know : whenever  the  team  loses  a game  or  two  a big 
howl  comes  from  some  of  the  old  fogies  who  once  made  up 
the  student  body  of  the  institution  and  who,  unlike  the  foot- 
ball coach,  never  had  to  earn  their  living  under  a series  of 
short-term  contracts  with  the  knowledge  that  if  something 
under  their  supervision  went  wrong  which  they  were  abso- 
lutely unable  to  prevent  they  would  lose  their  jobs.  These  old 
fogies  seem  to  forget  that  a coach  laboring  under  prevailing 
conditions  here  at  Wake  Forest  is  absolutely  unable  to  put 
out  a winning  team  every  year  but  nevertheless  the  howl  goes 
up  whenever  the  team  has  a bad  season  due  to  conditions 
which  even  the  great  Knute  Rockne  would  have  been  xinable 
to  cope  with.  The  record  of  the  football  team  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  business  cycle  and  its  fluctuations.  Sometimes 
business  is  good  and  everybody  is  happy  but  just  let  business 
get  bad  and,  by  Golly,  the  lid  of  Hell  pops  off ; then  things 
quiet  down  and  we  find  that  a Republican  president  has  been 
fired  because,  they  say,  he  caused  a depression  in  bus'ness  con- 
ditions. The  same  thing  holds  true  in  this  football  business. 
Some  condition  arises  over  wbich  the  coach  has  no  control, 
such  as  the  lack  of  material,  friction  among  members  of  the 
squad,  or  a host  of  other  equally  malevolent  factors  which 
force  the  team  into  a losing  streak  and  then  the  alumni  de- 
mand (and  sometimes  receive)  a new  coach.  Huck  contends 
that  this  policy  should  be  changed  when  it  concerns  any  coaeli 
but  more  especially  since  it  concerns  our  present  football 
coaching  with  “Pat”  Miller  as  head  coach.  Let  us  narrow 
the  matter  down  a bit  furtber.  In  “Pat”  ilillcr  Wake  Forest 
has  all  that  a college  could  want  in  the  way  of  football 
coaches;  a man  whose  teams  as  a rule  do  credit  to  Wake 
Forest;  a man  who  is  well-liked  by  the  student  body  and 
by  those  who  come  in  contact  with  him;  a man  who.se  loyalty 
lo  Wake  Forest  is  such  that  he  refu.sed  a contract  with  a 
larger  .school  at  a larger  salary  than  ho  is  now  re<‘eiving;  ami 
finally  a coach  who  instils  into  the  hearts  of  his  players  the 
incentive  to  play  a clean,  square  game. 

To  look  at  the  other  side  of  this  question  we  have  to  admit 
that  the  .school  is  su])ported,  in  the  main,  by  the  Alumni  who 
are  able,  if  they  wish,  to  dictate  the  jxolieies  of  this  institu- 
(ion.  All  Huck  can  say  is  that  if  any  of  them  rea<l  this  article 
(h(‘y  will  do  what  they  can  to  see  that  the  jxresent  attitude 
toward  the  coaches  is  changed. 


“Do  you  take  this  man  for  better  or 
worse  ?” 

“I’ll  take  him  as  he  is.  If  he  gets  any 
better  I’m  afraid  he’ll  die,  and  if  he  gets 
any  worse  I’ll  kill  him  myself.” 


AVell,  a feller 
AVill  never  get 
Much  service  out 
Of  a spade 
Just  by  callin’ 

It  one! 


Have  you  heard  about  the  man  who  was 
iilways  sleepy?  He  had  so  many  children 
that  by  the  time  he  put  the  last  one  to  bed 
he  had  to  wake  up  the  first  one. 
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ANSWERS  TO  REFLECTIONS 

OF  NOVEMBER,  1932 


1 0 the  Editor  of  The  Student: 

On  behalf  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  Council  and  in  response 
to  requests  from  practically  every  fraternity  on  the  campus, 
I feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  reply  to  the  “Eeflections”  of  one 
who  calls  himself  “Huck,”  which  “Eeflections”  appeared  in 
the  Hovember  issue  of  The  Student. 

In  the  beginning  I may  state  that  I am  in  no  way  at- 
tempting to  “come  back”  at  Huck,  but  I am  merely  calling 
his  attention  to  several  matters  on  which  he  seems  to  be  in 
error. 

In  response  to  Mr.  Huck’s  allegations  that  the  Pan-Hellenic 
Council  IS  “the  most  monarchical  and  autocratic  body  on 
this  campus,”  it  is  obvious  that  his  statement  is  made  as  a 
result  of  biased  opinion  on  the  part  of  members  of  a penal- 
ized fraternity.  He  has  not  only  been  misinformed  on  this 
lead,  but  he  has  been  uninformed  when  he  says  that  there 
m nobody  to  which  a questioned  decision  of  the  Pan-Hellenic 
Council  may  be  taken  on  appeal.  The  Faculty  Committee 
on  I raternities  functions  as  a court  of  appeals  and  as  a gen- 
eral supervise!-  of  fraternity  matters,  and  a little  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Huck  from  members  of  the  Pan- 
Hellenic  Council  or  the  Dean’s  office  would  have  saved  him 
much  embarrassment  which  his  first  “Eeflections”  have 
undoubtedly  brought  him. 

It  is  sincerely  recommended  to  Mr.  Huck  that  he  be- 
cmne  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subject  in  subsequent 
Eeflections”  in  order  to  prevent  a repetition  of  this  blunder. 

Eespectfully, 

(Signed)  Dick  Taylor, 
President,  Pan^Hellenic  Council. 

■ — s — 

To  Mr.  Huck: 

In  the  November  issue  of  'Ihe  Student  there  appeared  the 
efuddled  reflections  of  one  who  writes  under  the  mysterious 
uame  of  “Huck.”  After  reading  the  article  which  Mr.  Huck 
leaded  “Eeflections”  the  reason  for  acquiring  a pen-name 
was  quite  apparent.  Now  then,  Mr.  Huck,  your  article  was 
indeed  one  of  the  most  interesting  bits  of  literary  outpourings 
t at  has  ever  appeared  in  any  publication  on  this  campus. 

en  an  author  can  kee])  his  readers  guessing  as  to  what 
ivi  1 come  next  he  is  to  be  considered  a man  of  no  mean 
<1  111  the  first  place  you  began  by  saying  that  the 

•11  1C  es  whicli  would  appear  under  “Eeflections”  were  not 
lo  e sensational  or  critical.”  Not  being  able  to  refrain 
irom  either  the  sensational  or  the  critical  you  proceed  to 
proclaim  that  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Huck  “the  Pan-Hel- 
enic  Council  is  the  most  monarchical  body  on  this  cam- 
pus.” Furthermore  you  stated  that  “one  group  of  frater- 
nity representatives  in  that  organization  has  banded  together 
so  as  to  control  the  entire  unit.”  It  seems  that  this  latter 


statement  is  a result  of  ignorance  and  limited  information 
concerning  the  workings  of  the  Paii-Hellenic  Council.  When 
a fraternity,  social  or  professional,  elects  a representative 
to  this  body  it  should  pick  a man  who  will  stand  up  for 
the  rights  of  the  fraternity  and  not  be  overwhelmed  by  a 
small  group  such  as  you  say  controls  the  “entire  unit.” 

The  Pan-Hellenic  Council  governs  the  fraternities  for 
one  reason  and  one  only;  the  representatives  of  this  group 
have  studied  the  problems  of  the  fraternities  and  therefore 
are  better  fitted  to  regulate  fraternity  life.  A fraternity 
which  feels  that  it  has  been  dealt  with  unjustly  may  appeal 
to  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Fraternities.  There,  Mr. 
Huck,  IS  your  “Court  of  Appeals”  which  you  so  earnestly 
desire  and  which  in  your  misinformed  mind  did  not  exist. 
The  Pan-Hellenic  Council  is  the  one  body  which  has  furth- 
ered the  ideals  of  Wake  Forest  fraternities.  To  put  this 
organization  in  the  background  and  take  from  it  the  power 
of  supreme  fraternity  rule  would  eventually  result  in  the 
abolition  of  fraternities  on  this  campus.  Granted  that  some 
rulings  of  the  Council  arc  in  error,  there  is  no  ground  for 
condemning  the  Council  as  “the  most  autocratic  organiza- 
tion  on  this  campus.”  The  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  L lilted  States  are  not  always  right  and  just  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people.  Do  you,  Mr.  Huck,  also  wish  to 
^tabhsh  a court  higher  than  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States? 

(Signed)  Stedman  Kitcuin,  K.  A. 


And  finally  from  the  editorial  page  of  Old  Gold  ami 
^^ck,  the  college  newspaper,  comes  this  analysis  of  the 

Eeflections”  m question  ; 

The  attack  on  the  Pan-Hellenic  Council  appearing  in  the 
November  issue  of  The  Student  seems  unfair,  baseless, 
biased  an  eniimeratiou  of  uou-existent  evils,  and  an  appeal 
for  reforms  whidi  have  already  been  brought  about. 

The  Council  is  the  governing  body  of  the  fraternities, 
its  duty  IS,  therefore,  to  govern  them,  passing  rules  to  for- 
ward cooperation  among  fraternities,  and  to  make  better 
conditions  of  fraternity  life. 

In  acting  as  a governing  body  its  duties  are  sometimes 
unpleasant.  In  enforcing  its  rules,  personalities,  friendships 
and  personal  opinions  have  to  be  disregarded.  Eules  arc 
made  by  the  council  and  have  to  bo  enforced,  and  fraterni- 
ties making  up  the  council  should  cooperate  with  the  Coun- 
cil in  its  efforts. 

The  Student  writer  calling  himself  “Huck”  charges  first 
that  the  Council  “is  the  most  monarchical  body  on  the 
campus.” 

But  is  the  Council  “monarchical?” 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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GOOD  NEWS 

By  HOKE  NORRIS 


A EOUISTD  the  pool  rooms  and  wiener  joints,  they  were 
sorry  to  hear  about  the  conviction.  “Old  White  was 
a pretty  good  egg,”  they  said.  “He  acted  a little  queer — 
nervous,  and  all  that.” 

Someone  said,  “Funny  thing,  too.  He  always  had  a funny 
way  of  actin’  when  anybody  said  anything  about  death. 
Turned  pale,  and  kind  of  walked  off,  tryin’  not  to  let  any- 
body know  he  was  soft.  Funny  thing  that  he’d  have  to 
know  how  an’  when  he’s  goin’  to  die.” 

^ ^ ^ :!c  ijc 

White  was  lying  sprawled  on  his  bunk  in  the  jail.  His 
eyes  were  covered  by  his  hands.  He  was  twitcliing  and 
jerking,  and  now  and  then  he  moaned. 

A guard  walked  by.  “Anything  I c’n  do  for  you?”  he 
askeil. 

White  uncovered  his  eyes.  He  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the 
bars,  leaning  on  them  and  circling  them  with  white,  pal- 
sied fingers.  “Yes,”  he  breathed,  in  a hoarse,  pleading  voice. 
“Yes.  For  God’s  sake,  mister,  get  me  outter  here.  I cain’t 
stand  it.” 

The  guard  shrugged  and  walked  on,  and  White  followed 
him  witli  terrified  eyes. 

White  shrank  hack,  and  slumped  down  on  his  hunk.  He 
shuddered.  If  only  I could  tell  somebody  how  it  happened, 
he  thought.  I didn’t  kill  that  man.  Somebody  ought  to 
talk  to  me. 

If  I could  only  get  somebody  to  believe  me.  They’d  let 
me  out. 

The  guard  again  passed  the  cell.  White  jumped  to  the 
bars.  “Say,  won’t  you  listen  to  me?  Won’t  somebody  listen 
to  me  ? Say,  this  is  the  way  it  was.  I was  standing  near 
the  door,  an’ — ” But  the  guard  passed  on. 

Once  more.  White  followed  him  with  terrified  eyes,  and 
then  fell  back  on  his  bunk. 

If  only  I cotild  tell  somebody,  he  thought.  They  can’t 
kill — He  shuddered. 

Heath,  he  thought.  All  my  life  I’ve  dreaded  it,  an’ 
feared  it.  I couldn’t  never  stand  for  anybody  t’  talk  about 
it  around  me.  And  now  they’re  goin’  t’  kill  me — I know 
when  they’re  goin’ t’  kill  me.  He  sat  up  on  the  edge  of  his 
lunik,  resting  his  forehead  in  his  hands. 

How  much  longer?  he  thought.  Today  is  Monday.  I’ve 
bwn  here  in  this  hell  for  two  weeks.  Hext  Wednesday 
morning — my  God  ! 

But  if  they’d  listen  to  me.  Hobody  believes  anything 
1 tell  ’em.  I didn’t  kill  him. 

S|C  * * * ,|c  !|!  ,|c 

White  awoke  and  pas.sed  his  hands  over  his  eyes.  Where 
am  I?  he  thought.  Don’t  I have  a date  with  Maizie  today? 
Let’s  see,  it’s — 

Then  he  opened  his  eyes.  He  saw  the  bars.  Bars  all 
around  him.  The  steel  ceiling  above  him. 

lie  shrank  back.  He  remembered.  They’ve  got  me  in 


jail.  They’re  goin’  t’  kill  me  Wednesday— day  after  tomor- 
row. But  they  cain’t  kill  me,  I didn’t  kill  him. 

He  was  talking  to  himself,  out  loud,  in  a harsh  monotone. 
“I  was  standing  just  inside  the  door.  Spider  was  standin’ 
in  front  of  me.  Maizie  was  standin’  beside  him.  Jackie  was 
sneering  at  Spider,  tellin’  him  to  go  to  hell.  Then  Spider 
grabbed  a gun  from  my  dresser  drawer  an’  shot  Jackie.” 

“Hey,”  a rough  voice  from  another  cell  called  out,  “cut 
that  stuff.  We  don’t  care  if  yuh  done  it  or  if  yuh  didn’t.” 

White  almost  shouted  back.  “Don’t  care!  Don’t  care! 
That’s  the  trouble.  Hobody  cares.  I cain’t  get  nobody  t’ 
listen  t’  me.  Hobody  cares  if  I’m  killed — ” he  sobbed  and 
stopped  talking. 

***:(:*4:** 

A guard  walking  by  awoke  White  the  next  morning.  He 
sat  suddenly  upright.  Ilis  first  thought  was:  Tomorrow 
they’re  goin’ t’  kill  me.  My  God,  I cain’t  stand  it ! 

He  called  the  guard.  “Say,”  he  said,  pleadingly,  won’t 
you  listen  to  me?”  Without  iiausing  for  aii  answer,  he 
burst  on. 

“I  didn’t  kill  Jackie.  It  was  Spider  that  done  it.  I was 
standing  just  inside — ” 

The  guard  tried  to  stop  him.  Xo  use.  He  walked  on. 

White  stared  after  him  and  kept  on  talking  in  his  mad, 
strained  voice.  “ — th’  door.  Spider  was  standin’  iji  front  of 
me.  Maizie  was  standin’  beside  him.”  The  guard  pas.sed 
from  view.  “Jackie  was  sneering  at  Spider,  telliu’  him  t’ 
go  t’  hell.  Then  Spider  grabbed  a gun  from  my  dres.ser 
drawer  an’  plugged  Jackie.” 

“Pipe  down,  fer  God’s  sake,”  called  out  someone. 

But  White  continued,  still  standing  there  and  staring 
after  the  guard.  “You  see,  Maizie,  I thought,  was  my  girl. 
We’d  run  around  a lot  together,  and  I thought  she  loved 
me.  But  it  was  that  Spider  she  loved,  all  th’  time. 

“An’  they  framed  me.  They  said  I killed  Jackie.  But 
I didn’t!  Won’t  you  believe  me?  I cain’t  die.” 

“Yes,  we’ll  believe  you  if  you’ll  only  .shut  up.” 

The  guard  was  saying  to  the  prison  doctor,  “You’d  lietter 
go  in  there  an’  give  th’  one  in  twelve  a shot.  He’s  sched- 
uled for  tomorrow,  an’  he’s  gettin’  pretty  wild.” 

White  seemed  exhausted  when  they  came  to  him.  He 
was  still  mumbling,  and  had  fallen  over  his  bunk.  The  doc- 
tor gave  him  the  shot,  straightene<l  him  out  on  the  bunk, 
and  left  him. 

White  went  to  sleep.  It  was  about  nine  o’clock.  He 
dreamed,  during  the  early  part  of  the  next  morning.  They 
were  taking  him  from  his  cell.  They  had  to  drag  him,  for 
his  legs  had  given  away,  he  dreamed. 

Ho  awoke  with  a scream.  He  sat  bolt  upright,  plucking 
at  his  blanket.  This  was  the  morning!  My  God  ! he  thought, 
today  they’re  goin’  t’  kill  me! 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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Nobody  knows  what  a boy  is  worth, 

A boy  at  his  work  or  play, 

A boy  who  whistles  around  the  place, 

Or  laughs  in  an  artless  way. 

Nobody  knows  what  a boy  is  worth. 

And  the  world  must  wait  and  see, 

For  every  man  in  an  honored  place, 

Is  a boy  that  used  to  be. 

Nobody  knows  what  a boy  is  worth, 

A boy  with  his  face  aglow, 

For  hid  in  his  heart  there  are  secrets,  deep 
Not  even  the  wisest  know. 
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Shakespeare— Take,  O Take  Those  Lips  Away. 

Why,  oh  why  didn’t  she  tell  me  her,  husband  was  a 
Fuller  brush  salesman  himself?” 

— s — 

'^That  girls’s  a lady.  I’ll  have  you  know !” 

“How  do  you  know  she’s  a lady?” 

“Look  at  the  sign  on  the  door  she  just  went  in.” 

He : Your  lips  are  like  rubies,  your  eyes  are  like  pearls, 
your — 

She : Shut  up.  I suppose  you’ll  be  telling  me  next  that 
my  tonsils  are  like  Minnie  the  Moocher’s. 

— s — 

Aunt  Susie  says  that  the  English  department  stores  may 
use  Scotland  Yard,  but  over  here  they  use  the  lewish 
yard,  which  is  worse. 

1 he  summer  school  co-ed  who  took  these  pictures  and  prom- 
ised to  send  them  to  the  editor  of  the  1922  Student  died  the 
other  day,  and  her  lawyer  has  sent  them  on  to  the  present 


Motorist:  Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to  the  nearest  farm 
house? 

Country  lad:  Yes,  but  come  on  up  the  road  apiece  and 
I’ll  save  you  fifty  cents  a gallon. 

He:  Here’s  a tunnel.  Are  you  afraid? 

She : Are  you  ? 

He:  No.  But  I’ve  got  false  teeth. 

She:  Oh,  that’s  all  right.  Even  my  best  friends  won’t 
tell  me. 

(Editor’s  Note:  There  really  isn’t  any  point  to  thi.s.  If 
you  must  have  one  go  over  to  Durham  and  ask  a cop  if  he 
knows  where  Five  Points  is.  If  he  says  “ye.s,”  tell  him 
to . Oh,  well,  time  to  go  to  press.) 

editor.  The  co-ed’s  name  is  withheld  heeau.se  it  was  Fanny, 
and  that  name  i.sn’t  nice  any  more.  ’ 
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THE  RING  OF  OSIRIS 

By  WELLINGTON  DUNFORD 


J^ALPir  COLLINS  took  tlio  little  le.'ither  sack  from  his 
fi’ieiid,  opened  it  with  an  impatient  jerk,  and  saw  the 
Tiiifi;  of  Osiris  for  the  first  time.  It  was  made  of  black  onyx, 
liigjhly  polished,  and  set  witli  a qneerly  carved  opal  that 
glittered  coldly  in  the  glare  of  the  electric  lamp.  He  held 
it  in  his  hand,  rolling  it  about  in  his  palm. 

“See,”  said  Harold  Manus  unemotionally.  “See  the  thing 
that  has  ruined  two  lives,  to  my  knowledge,  and  God  knows 
how  many  others.  It  did  this  to  me.”  He  slipped  back  the 
sleeve  on  his  right  arm,  and  slowly  drew  off  his  glove.  The 
hand  was  a mere  stump;  it  had  been  cut  off  sharply  across 
the  palm  above  the  thumb.  “Since  then  I have  been  afraid 
to  wear  it.” 

Collins  looked  at  the  useless  lump  of  flesh,  then  to  the 
eyes  of  his  friend.  “What  caused  it?” 

“Circular  saw,”  resjjonded  Manus  laconically.  “It  was 
on  account  of  a wish  I made.  When  this  ring  was  given 
to  me,  the  poor  devil  that  owned  it  told  me  a little  of  its 
history.  Look  at  the  stone  in  its  center.  It  is  carved  with 
the  symbol  of  Osiris;  the  Blind  Eye.  This  man  made  three 
wishes  on  the  power  of  this  ring,  and  the  last  was  a wish 
for  death.” 

“Nonesense.”  Collins’  voice  crashed  through  the  still  room. 

“No  nonsense  at  all,”  said  Manus.  I’ve  wished  twice, 
and  both  times  my  wish  was  granted.  Even  a subconscious 
wish  will  come  true  if  the  wisher  wears  this  ring.” 

“Is  it  for  sale?”  Collins  drew  forth  a roll  of  bills. 

“You  may  have  it,  if  you’re  willing  to  take  the  chance.” 

And  so  the  deal  was  made. 

Collins  showed  the  ring  to  Lila  that  night.  She  bent 
her  head,  and  her  wonderful  dark  hair  reflected  the  yellow 
fire  of  the  opal.  Collins  was  leaving  for  college  the  next 
day ; ho  was  a senior  at  a neighboring  university.  He  made 
his  first  wish  that  night,  with  the  eye  of  Osiris  gleaming 
coldly,  like  some  dead  thing,  from  his  finger.  He  wished, 
breathing  sibilantly  between  parted  lips,  that  Lila  would 
love  him  more  than  anything  on  earth;  and  he  .shuddered 
a little  as  he  made  the  wish,  because  the  ring  became  cold, 
like  ice,  and  seemed  to  tighten  on  his  finger  until  the  blood 
throbbed  under  the  icy  band. 

His  second  wish  was  made  the  next  morning,  looking  at 
Lila’s  picture  smiling  at  him  through  the  celluloid  of  his 
purse.  Ho  wished  for  money — money  that  would  keei)  the 
cold  fingers  of  poverty  from  his  throat,  and  from  /iew. 
-Vgain  the  ring  seemed  to  turn  suddenly  cold,  and  he  tore 
the  ghastly  thing  from  his  finger  and  dropped  it  on  his 
table,  where  it  lay  glittering  like  a flame. 

He  left  for  (‘ollege  with  the  ring  hidden  under  his  glove. 

II  is  black  roadster  roared  down  the  dark  road,  screaming 
and  throbbing  like  a living  thing. 

Coll  ins  drove  fast,  his  hair  streaming  in  the  cool  night 
wind;  wind  that  tore  at  his  throat  and  choked  him,  and 


poured  into  his  eyes  like  water.  The  roadster  jumped  as 
Collins’  foot  pressed  on  the  accelerator,  pressed  down  to  the 
floor-board,  pressed  until  the  wood  creaked  and  groaned. 
Curve  after  curve  flashed  past,  and  the  i(\y  breeze  whippeel 
through  the  car  and  across  his  face  and  made  Collins  want 
to  go  faster  than  ever. 

Suddenly  a beam  of  light  glanced  across  the  road  and 
mingled  for  a moment  with  the  lights  from  the  black  road- 
ster, flickered  across  its  shiny  sides- — then  a clash  of  metal 
on  metal ; a grinding  crash ; the  tinkle  of  broken  glass ; and 
silence. 

It  was  a big  blue  sedan  that  had  hit  him.  Something 
opened  a door  and  got  out.  Collins  could  hear  it  through 
the  drumming  in  his  ears,  but  his  eyes  were  watery  and  he 
couldn’t  see  anything  but  a blur.  Ho  heard  a soft  voice 
saying,  “Oh,  I’m  so  sorry!”  A woman,  ho  thought  dizzily, 
some  fool  woman  who  didn’t  watch  where  she  was  going. 
She  said  something  else,  but  Collins  didn’t  hoar,  the  blood 
was  in  his  eyes,  and  then  the  throbbing  stopped.  He  sprawled 
limply  in  his  seat. 

The  woman  came  over  to  the  car  and  looked  in.  A flash- 
light whipped  its  pencil  of  light  across  Collins’  sagging 
body,  and  rested  on  his  face.  The  woman  screamed,  be- 
cause she  saw  the  Wood;  hut  she  didn’t  know  that  the  glass 
from  the  shattered  windshield  had  found  his  eyes. 

They  took  him  to  the  university  hospital.  He  woke  up 
there  with  his  eyes  bandaged  and  throbbing  painfully.  He 
tried  to  sit  up,  and  to  push  the  hot  bandages  from  his  face, 
but  a gentle  voice  told  him  to  lie  still  and  gentle  hands 
pushed  him  back  against  the  warm,  damp  pillow. 

“Y'ou  are  here  at  the  college  hospital,  Mr.  Collins,”  said 
the  voice.  “You’ve  had  an  accident.” 

“I  knoTV,”  Collins  said,  and  rolled  his  head  on  the  pil- 
low. “How  long  have  I been  here?  How  long  will  I stay?” 

“Y'ou  have  been  hero  four  days.  There  is  a letter  for 
you.” 

“Read  it  to  me.” 

The  nurse  tore  open  the  envelope  and  began  to  read 
softly.  “I  am  so  sorry  that  this  thing  had  to  happen.  I 
feel,  however,  that  the  fault  was  not  mine.  I hope  that  this 
check  will,  in  a measure,  repay  you  for  the  loss  of  your 
sight.  I hope — ■” 

“Aly  .sight?”  Collins’  throaty  question  .sounded  mulfled  in 
the  little  room.  He  tried  to  sit  up,  but  his  head  throbbed 
and  his  eyes  hurned,  so  that  he  lay  hack  weakly. 

“I’m  sorry,  Mr.  Collins,  but  the  doctor  said  that  you 
would  never  .see  again.  It  was  the  ghnss,  you  know.” 

Aloney  can  do  everything  hero  in  America,  where  you 
can  buy  a man’s  soul  for  a few  pieces  of  silver.  A check  for 
a hundred  thousand  dollars  from  someone  who  had  millions 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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SUCH  IS  LIFE 

A HECTIC  THRENODY 


Way  back  yonder 
In  tbe  Olden  Days, 

When  Dinosaurs  poked  ichthyosauruses  in  the  marsh, 

And  mud  was  everywhere. 

And  slime  was  everywhere. 

And  various  classes  and  species  of  reptiles  were  everywhere ; 
There  came  a spark, 

A Divine  Spark, 

And  the  ichthyosauruses  had  descendants 
(Who  had  ichthyosouruses  for  ancestors) 

And  Time  passed,  and  the  descendants  went  to  college. 

So  say  the  eminent  scientists. 

And  the  Dinosaurs  had  descendants  that  sprouted  wings 
And  hover  over  the  Medical  Building  like  buzzards. 

(They  are  buzzards.) 

And  at  night,  when  the  l)ats  and  buzzards  and  chickens  have 
gone  to  roost. 

Strange,  two-legged  creatures  come  and  knock  on  your  door. 
And  go,  “Knock-knock-knock,” 

And  disturb  your  study  if  you  are  a frosh— 

Or  your  slumber  if  you  are  not — 

And  you  wish  somebody  would  come  along  and  knock  on 
their  heads. 

And  presently  they  will  go  away  and  play  the  ukulele. 

Such  is  life. 

Or  maybe  some  reptile  teaches  you  chess. 

And  beats  you  with  a pawn. 

And  tells  you  you  shouldn’t  have  moved  your  queen. 

And  the  buzzards  fly  over  the  dormitory. 

Or  maybe  they  tell  you  to  write  an  essay  for  the  Student, 
And  you  decide  to  write  a hectic  threnody. 

Whatever  that  is. 

That’s  their  tough  luck. 

Or  it’s  a Professor 

Who  tells  you  to  deflne  phlogiston. 

Or  the  use  of  the  partitive. 

Or  the  Binomial  Theorem, 

Or  a gerundive. 

Or  a Docetic  Manifestation ; 

That’s  your  tough  luck. 

And  you  wondered  why  the  heck 
Any  of  your  ancestors. 

Between  yo  uand  the  ichthyosaurus. 

Ever  invented  phlogiston. 

Or  the  partitive. 

Or  the  Binomials  Theorem, 

Or  anything  else — 

Or  Dadaism  especially; 

But  they  did. 

Such  is  life. 

And  you  have  to  find  a fellow 

Who  is  taking  medicine 

And  he  is  in  Surgeon’s  Practice. 

It’s  just  before  dinner 


(Or  supper. 

Or  even  breakfast. 

Which  is  worse). 

Or  they  come  to  dinner 

With  formaldehyde  on  their  hands. 

And  pass  your  rolls  without  the  plate. 

And  make  them  taste  like  formaldehyde. 

Or  you  take  your  best  girl  to  a dance. 

And  watch  her  look  dreamily  at  a man 
Who  yodels  dreamily 
And  has  curly  hair 
And  plays  the  saxophone. 

She  sighs,  and  you  growl 
Deep  down  in  your  throat 
Below  your  larynx 
(Or  voice  box. 

Situated  just  south  of  your  tonsils — 

Or  where  your  tonsils  once  were). 

Or  maybe  its  some  confounded  freshman 
Tliat  breaks  on  you. 

And  she  looks  up  at  him 
And  says,  “Ooooo.” 

And  you  say,  “Ooooo.” 

And  he  doesn  t know  that  she  said  Ooooo  because  he  stepped 
on  her  foot. 

And  you  don’t,  either. 

But  she  does. 

And  all  of  us  wish 
We  were  ichthyosauruses 
Back  in  the  Olden  Days, 

Letting  Dinosaurs  poke  us  in  the  marsh. 

And  killing  a few  jiterodactyls  now  and  then. 

And  eating  mud  and  slime 
And  the  ancestors  of  crustacians. 

But  we  aren’t. 

Such  is  life. 


Alfred  Edward  Housrnan— To  an  Athlete  Dying  roung. 
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Quoth  a wise-cracker : “The  hen  is  immortal  because  her 
son  never  sets.” 

But  the  farmer’s  lad  only  laughed  and  laughed,  because 
he  knew  his  roosters. 

— s — 

Conceited  she:  I’]]  liavo  you  know  I’m  the  first  person 
singular ! 

Bunib  ho:  Yeah,  but  what  about  Eve’s  first-born? 

Whoopee!”  cried  the  freshman,  “I’m  goina;  on  a blind 
date!” 

Don  t you  know  any  girls  here?”  inquired  his  room- 
mate. 

k eah,  but  they  all  like  to  look  at  my  dimples.  This’n 
can’t  see  ’em.” 

— s — 

Imagine  the  embarrassment  of  the  co-ed  when  she  awoke 
ufter  sleeping  througli  the  greater  part  of  the  class  and  found 
rhat  the  ])arty  on  whose  shoulder  slie  had  been  sleeping,  was 
writing  an  article  for  Tun  Student  called  “Strange  Bed- 
fellows.” 

— s — 

I hen  there  was  the  math  jirofessor  who  raised  cain  be- 
cause his  round-trip  ticket  to  Ealeigh  was  square. 

— s — 

I he  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill — but  the  durn  fool  kept 
on  till  morning. 

— s — 

Way  r break  ?”  asked  a gentleman. 

I thought  you  wouldn’t  lend  me  two  bits  awhile  ago  be- 
cause you  were  broke.  What  the  hell!” 

— s — 

Quoth  the  gym  instructor:  Somersaults  (a  pun,  you 

see),  and  (to  proceed)  some  er  ’ile,  but  they  all  keen  you 
movin’. 

— s — 

, Sii’ls  of  twenty  are  more  desirable  than  an  old  maid 
ol  forty,”  says  the  V.  P.  I.  Shipper. 

But  what  uninitiated  son  of  Adam  would  be  fool  enough 
to  want  two  at  a time? 


Linda : Did  you  return  George’s  ring  when  you  broke  the 
engagement  ? 

Lee:  Certainly  not!  I think  as  much  of  the  ring  as  I 
ever  did. 

— s — 

Wr.  Iryar:  I never  heard  of  such  a nerve.  A man  in 
your  position  asking  for  my  daughter’s  baud ! 

Yoodrow:  I’m  not  in  such  a bad  position.  I have  the 
door  on  one  side  and  the  window  on  the  other. 

“Engaged  to  four  girls  at  once?  How  is  that? 

“I  don’t  know.  Cupid  must  have  shot  mo  with  a machine 
gun.” 

^^Diey  say  that  Mr.  X drinks  a pint  every  night.” 

“Yes,  he  just  wants  to  sleep  tight.” 

— s — 

Blonde  girl:  Let  mo  chew  your  gum. 

Blonde  Lumpkin:  Which  one?  Upper  or  lower? 

— s — 

“He’s  the  funniest  guy  I ever  struck.” 

“Did  he  live?” 


Inquisitive:  Did  you  have  a good  time  in  Chicago  * 
Pete  MeClenny:  Yes,  but  I couldn’t  find  the  subways? 
Inquisitive:  Ihey  don’t  have  any  there. 

Pete:  Then  how  do  you  get  to  the  underworld? 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  THE  ALUMNI  BUILDING.? 

AN  EDITORIAL,  . . . and  a petition 


Through  the  generosity  of  the  Johii- 
.son  family,  Wake  Forest  is  now  con- 
.stnicting  the  Johnson  Memorial  Med- 
ical Building,  and  simultaneous  to  the 
laying  of  the  foundations  of  this  build- 
ing there  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
many  Wake  Forest  students  various  plans 
regarding  the  disposition  of  the  facili- 
ties of  the  old  Alumni  Building,  in  which 
the  medical  school  is  now  located,  but 
which  will  be  vacated  by  it  as  soon  as 
the  new  medical  building  is  ready  for 
occupation. 

Perhaps  the  most  practicable  plan  put 
forth  by  the  students  adkuc  is  that  of 
making  over  the  ground  floor  of  the  Alum- 
ni Building  into  a sort  of  student  re- 
ception hall,  or  rather  a series  of  rooms 
for  the  use  of  students  in  entertaining 
their  friends  and  relatives  on  visits  to 
Wake  Forest.  There  has  been  a need 
for  such  accommodation  ever  since  the 
founding  of  Wake  Forest  College,  no 
doubt,  but  this  is  probably  the  fir.st  time 
in  the  history  of  the  College  that  it  could 
be  done  as  econoinii'ally  us  is  po.ssible  at 
the  present  time.  The  pre.seiit  biology 


laboratory  could  easily  be  transformed, 
with  the  excellent  lighting  facilities  it 
contains,  into  a student  lounge  with 
magazines  and  a radio,  and  compara- 
tively inexpensive  furniture.  This  lounge, 
in  turn,  could  be  changed  upon  demand 
to  a hall  suitable  for  dancing,  or  for  col- 
lege banquets  and  the  like,  and  thereby 
the  necessity  of  having  such  affairs  in 
Raleigh  would  be  obviated.  The  chem- 
istry room  in  the  rear  of  the  building 
could  well  be  fitted  out  into  a sort  of 
club  room,  in  which  meetings  of  organi- 
zations sueh  as  the  Pan-Hellenic  Coun- 
cil, the  professional  fraternities,  the  Stu- 
dent Council  and  legislature,  the  faculty 
and  its  various  committees,  etc.,  could  be 
held.  The  room  at  the  front  of  the 
building,  now  occupied  by  Profe.s.sor 
Jones’  math  cla.sse.s,  could  either  be  inain- 
tained  as  a classroom  or  fitted  out  as  an- 
other club  room  such  as  is  propo.sed  for 
the  chemistry  room. 

Other  colleges  and  universities  have 
such  rooms,  and  the  only  rea.son  which 
VV^ake  F orest  has  had  in  the  past  for 
not  following  their  suit  is  the  fact  that 


she  has  not  had  room  for  such  accommo- 
dations. But  with  the  construction  of 
the  new  medical  building  this  obstacle 
is  done  away  with,  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  students  should  demand  that 
such  accommodations  be  established  for 
the  convenience  of  visitors  who  have 
heretofore  been  unfavorably  impre.ssed 
with  \\  ake  h orest  for  the  simple  rea.son 
that  there  were  no  suitable  accommoda- 
tions for  their  visit. 

Therefore  The  Student,  in  pursuance 
of  its  policy  of  reflecting  the  needs  and 
tastes  of  the  student  body,  is  inviting 
each  student  to  sign  a petition  which  will 
be  i)re.sented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
at  its  January  meeting,  for  consider- 
ation, and  again  at  its  commencement 
ine<‘ting  for  action.  This  petition  will 
be  prepareil  by  the  time  this  editorial  is 
made  public,  and  all  .students  who  are 
interested  in  this  step  in  our  effort  to 
maintain  the  high  standing  of  Wake 
Forest  among  the  colleges  of  the  State 
will  ]ileas<>  come  by  the  office  of  'I’hk 
Studfjnt.  Xo.  4 A\  ingate  Hall,  and  sign 
this  petition. 
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Top  Row 

Middle  Row 

Bottom  Row 

Jimmy  Peters 

Jack  Matthews 

Zon  Robinson 

Gene  Barnes 

Connell  Garrenton 

Howard  Phillips 

Marvin  Cashion 

L.  J.  Huntley 

Charlie  Owen 

Gordon  Grant 

Egbert  Davis 

Add  Hewlett 

Irby  Jackson 

Hoke  Norris 

Jack  Lineberry 

Two 

Per  Cent  of  the  Student 

Body 
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He  (calling  from  house) : Take  a 
glance  at  the  gas,  will  you,  Mabel? 

Mabel;  The  indicator  says  half,  but  I 
don’t  know  if  it  means  half  full  or  half 
empty. 

■ — s — 

TOR  THE  IlfGHBROWS 

Some  of  our  readers  may  enjoy  trans- 
lating this  into  the  vernacular. 

“He  absterged  his  glasses  with  an  in- 
souciant air  amid  the  apopemptics  of  his 
fellows,  and  was  enough  of  a sciolist,  now 
that  he  was  manumitted  to  enjoy  it  as  he 
would  the  sapidity  of  a ripe  peach.” 


Upon  .Julia’s  Clothes. — Robert  Herrick. 


THE  RING  OF  OSIRIS 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

could  pay  for  a man’s  sight.  A hundred  thousand  dollars 
can  pay  for  a love  that  meant  everything  to  a man;  a blind 
man  can  only  marry  the  blind.  Money  can  pay,  money  can 
pay,  money,  money— the  thoughts  of  a madman  raced 
through  Collins’  head,  and  his  .sightle.ss  eyes  wept  until  the 
hiindages  weia^  wetly  hot. 

Suddenly  a coldness  that  was  like  a pang  gripped  his 
hand.  The  ring  of  Osiris  seemed  to  throb  and  tighten  on 
liis  finger.  jVnd  Collins  AGshed  frantically — wished  for 
sight  that  would  mend  everything.  Rut  the  ring  relaxed 
its  grij)  and  once  more  became  warm  to  the  touch. 

Collins  could  imagine  how  it  looked:  cold,  dead,  filmed; 
the  hlind  eye  of  Osiris  carved  in  yellow  stone.  The  third 
wish  had  heen  wished,  and  the  ring  was  useless.  The  Blind 
Eye  of  Osiris — 

1 here  came  a day  when  Collins  came  out  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  hegan  to  pack  his  trunk  to  go  home.  The  nurse’s 
fingers  placed  each  article  where  they  should  go.  When 
they  had  finished,  the  nurse  touched  his  hand  gently. 

“Here  is  a letter  that  came  this  morning,”  she  said.  “Shall 
I read  it?”  Collins  nodded  assent.  “It  says:  ‘Dearest 
Ralph,  I know  I should  have  written  you  before,  but  I have 
been  ill.  A fi'w  days  after  you  left,  I got  something  in  my 
eyes — dust  or  something — and  infection  set  in.  Mother 
is  writing  this  for  me,  because  my  eyes  are  bandaged  and  I 
can’t  see  a thing.  The  doctor  says  that  he  is  going  to  try 
an  operation  tomorrow,  and  I hope  it’ll  soon  be  over,  be- 
cause I surely  want  to  see  you  again  soon.  Write  me,  or 
better  still,  come  to  see  me.  T don’t  have  manv  visitors 
and  I want  to  see  you  just  lots.  Love,  Lila.’  ” 

Something  snapiicd  in  Collins’  brain.  He  tore  the  ring 
of  Osiris  from  his  finger  and  threw  it  on  the  floor.  The 
hlind  can  only  marry  the  blind.  Blind  eyes:  blue,  brown 
yellow.  Blind  yellow  eye  of  Osiris  .... 

“Take  it  away,”  he  sobbe<l,  like  a hysterical  child.  “Take 
it  away  where  no  one  can  find  it ” 

A soft,  white  hand  picked  the  ring  from  the  floor.  Soft, 
white  fingers  toyed  with  it  for  a moment,  and  then  the  Eye 
of  Osiris  blinked  and  glared  with  a new  fire  on  the  hand 
of  the  nurse.  She  went  out  smiling,  while  Collins  screamed 
into  his  pillow  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 


HAVE  YOUR  EYES  EXAMINED  YEARLY 

Dr.  A.  G.  Spingler 

OPTOMETRISTS 

Dr.  G.  C.  Hodgens 

17  WEST  HARGETT  STREET 
Ground  Eloor  Odd  Eellows  Buildins 

We  duplicate  broken  lenses  and  make  all  kinds 
of  Optical  Repairs 
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ANSWERS  TO  REFLECTIONS 


(Continued  from  page  3) 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  to  rule.  That  is  its  duty;  that 
IS  the  reason  for  which  it  was  created.  Had  there  been 
no  need  for  a ruling  body,  none  would  have  been  organized. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Council  is  made  up  of  represen- 
tatives of  every  social  fraternity  and  three  profssional  fra- 
ternities on  the  campus.  As  a representative  body,  it  rules 
the  activities  of  the  fraternities.  And  a representative  body 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  a “monarchical  body.” 

The  writer  charges  secondly  that  “One  group  of  repre- 
sentatives in  that  organization  has  handed  together  so  as 
to  control  practically  the  entire  unit.” 

Iluck”  does  not  explain,  as  he  should  have  done,  the 
purpose  of  this  handing  together.  What  good  could  po.ssihly 
come  of  banding  together  ? What  motives  could  prompt  it  ? 
I^e  can  see  no  logical  answer  to  these  questions,  and  “Pluck” 
gives  none. 


Furthermore,  no  evidences  of  unfair  combinations  with- 
in the  Council  have  appeared.  P’he  writer  is  again  negli- 
gent, in  that  he  fails  to  advance  evidences  that  unfair  com- 
binations exist.  By  not  listing  such  evidences,  he  leads 
one  to  believe  that  they  are  non-existent. 

The  third  assertion  of  “Pluck”  is  that  there  is  no  appel- 
late body  to  which  may  go  fraternities  convicted  by  the 
Council.  PPe  suggests  that  a court  of  this  kind  he  created, 
01  that  the  Student  Council  act  as  an  appellate  group. 

In  this,  the  writer  is  in  error  and  shows  himself  ignorant 
of  the  true  facts  for  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Fraternities 
IS  the  body  having  power  over  the  Pan-TTellenic  Council. 
Phis  faculty  committee  is  the  body  to  which  a convicted 
fraternity  may  appeal  “from  what  it  considers  an  unpist 
decision  made  by  the  Pan-Hellenic  Council,”  as  the  writer 
puts  it. 

Charges  of  this  type,  obviously  baseless  and  unfair,  should 
e discouraged  in  college  life,  for  they  tend  only  to  cause 
tiouble  and  uncalled-for  embarrassment. 

Ihe  assertions  of  “Pluck,”  wo  believe,  are  based  on  mis- 
understandings. Pf  ho  had  known  the  fact.s,  he  proltahly 
would  not  have  written  the  article.  We  ho])e  that  the  facts 
ha-^e  l)e(>n  made  clear  in  this  editorial — it  was  written  in 
Older  that  the  wrongs  done  might  be  righted. 


WHEN  IN  RALEIGH 
EAT  AT 

WILSON’S 

THE  BEST  MEAL  IN  TOWN  : 25c  to  45c 

l^outh  Salisbury  Street  Near  Caiiitol 

15  College  Boys  and  Girls  Work  With  Us 


Shelley — To  a Skylark. 


GOOD  NEWS 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

“They’re  goin’  t’  kill  me,  today !” 

Pie  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  front  bars.  Several  persons 
were  coming  down  the  corridor.  P’hey’re  coming  after  me, 
he  thought.  Then  he  screamed  and  fell  back  on  his  bunk, 
covering  his  eyes  with  trembling  hands. 

Whit’s  lawyer  was  among  the  group.  He  shook  the  bars. 
“Good  news  for  you,  old  man,”  he  said  gently.  The  cell 
door  was  unlocked,  and  he  entered.  He  shook  the  shoulder 
of  the  form  on  the  bunk,  re2)eating,  “Good  news  for  you 
old  man.” 

White  stiffened.  Ho  sat  up,  shoving  the  lawyer  from 
him.  Don  t touch  me,”  he  screamed.  “You  cain’t  take 
me  in  there  an’  kill  me.” 

“But  White,  ifaizie  confessed  an’ — ” 

“Don’t  touch  me!”  White  screamed.  “You  caiii’t  kill  me, 
I cain’t  die.” 

The  lawyer  took  a step  toward  White,  and  tried  to  put 
his  arm  around  his  shoulders. 

“Don’t  touch  me!”  White  flung  the  lawyer  away  ajid 
jumped  toward  the  door,  wild-eyed. 

^ *1*  ^ ^ 

They  still  tell  his  story  around  the  pool  rooms  and  wiener 
joints.  They  say,  “Too  bad.  White  was  a good  guy,  too. 
Afraid  to  die.” 

“But  Waizie  confessed.  That  freed  him,  didn’t  it?”  the 
stranger  asks. 

“Yeah,  she  freed  him,”  they  answer.  “But  for  what? 
Th  hug  house.  And  then  they  turn  back  to  their  game 
or  their  lunch. 
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AVni.  Collins— How  Sleep  the  Brave. 


From  a rear  view  of  the  Senior  Class  we  have  suddenly 
divined  the  true  significance  of  the  letters  “B.  A.” 

— s 

First  Goat;  This  college  newspaper  is  lousy.  I get  run- 
ning fits  every  week. 

His  Wife:  But  the  magazine  is  worse  than  that.  I’m 
sick  for  two  or  three  days  every  month. 

— s 

A dove  is  symbolic  of  love,  hut  don’t  look  at  one  on  the 
wing.  You  may  find  that  love  is  blind,  also. 


I’ope — Rape  of  the  Lock. 
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Abraham  Cowley — The  Swallow. 


THE  SWALLOW 

(With  apologies  to  the  orchestra) 
How  dry  I am  ! 

I never  knew  such  thirst. 
What  shall  I do? 

How  dry  I am! 

iMy  head’s  about  to  burst. 

Give  me  a drink. 

My  throat  is  dry. 

My  tongue  is  curling  up. 

Give  me  a swallow, 

^Vnd  let  me  die  in  peace. 


Spencer— The  Faerie  Queene:  Letter  to  Raleigh. 
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FOR  HER  CHRISTMAS 

Get 

JEWELRY  : PENNANTS 
PILLOW  TOPS 

and 

STATIONERY 

With  the  Wake  Forest  Seal  on  it 
This  Will  Make  Her 
Doubly  Appreciative 

★ 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE 


And  then  there  was  the  man  who  mar- 
ried a “thunder-cloud”  for  her  “silver 
lining.” 

— s — 

“What  makes  that  G.  T.  H.  hat  stick 
on  E.  L.  Smith’s  head  so  good  ?” 

“Vacuum  pressure,  me  lad,  vacuum 
pressure.” 


Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare — Anonymous. 


SONN^ET 

We  Iiad  a house  party, 

1 made  a lot  of  puns, 

1 says  to  myself : 

“I’ll  write  down  these  puns. 

An’  print  ’em  in  Tub  Stuoent.” 
An’  then  I can  send  a copy 
To  my  girl  and  she  will 
Bee  that  I’m  real  brighl. 

But  now,  alack! 

I’so  regusted,  because 
I can’t  remember 
The  puns  I made 
At  the  house  party 
Last  week-end. 
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Ify  inotlicr  liad  l,ut  one  liusband;  but,  boy,  wbattanian! 
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Frank  Eaymoiid  is  so  lazy  be  has  bis 
Jirayers  tacked  on  tbe  wall  over  bis  bed 
and  when  be  crawds  in  says,  “There  they 
are.  Lord,  read’  em.” 

— s — 

I call  iny  Ford  tbe  “Snake”— it  rattles 
before  it  strikes. 
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I FORGOT  my  galoshes,  but  I’m  going  along 
in  the  rain . . , having  a good  time . . . smoking 
my  Chesterfields. 

Just  downright  good  cigarettes.  They’re 
fnilder  and  they  taste  better. 

Just  having  a good  time.  They  Satisfy. 
o 1932,  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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TOLD  BY  A DOCTOR 

By  WELLINGTON  DUNFORD 


^HAT  was  your  most  unusual  case?”  I asked  the  young 
doctor,  as  he  smiled  across  the  table  at  me. 

Lazily  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  I can  see  him  now,  with 
his  black  hair  trailing  negligently  across  his  forehead,  smil- 
ing reminiscently  as  he  told  me  a story  that  I shall  never 
forget. 

I once  treated  a man  successfully,”  he  told  me,  “by  buy- 
ing a railroad  ticket  for  him.” 

“That  calls  for  a story,”  I said.  “You  tell  me  the  how 
and  the  when  and  the  where  of  the  case,  and  I’ll  pay  the 
check  for  our  lunch.” 

“Fair  enough,”  he  said,  and  began. 

His  name  was  Murfree  (said  the  doctor),  and  reports  said 
that  he  had  come  from  either  the  Philippines  or  somewhere 
in  Hew  England,  which  meant  that  no  one  knew  anything 
about  him.  He  had  come  into  the  little  town  where  I was 
practicing  at  the  time,  and  his  pleasing  personality  had  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  insinuate  his  person  into  the  society 
of  the  higher-ups.  Within  a week  after  his  arrival,  he  had 
supper  with  the  mayor,  and  had  actually  fallen  in  love,  mind 
you,  with  the  mayor’s  daughter. 

Ho  one  seemed  to  care  to  know  anything  about  his  past; 
indeed,  it  would  have  done  no  good,  as  I can  testify.  Although 
we  were  together  a great  deal  of  the  time,  as  both  of  us 
roomed  in  the  same  house,  and  his  law  office  was  opposite 
my  office  in  the  town’s  only  office  building,  I tried  for  a long 
time  to  break  through  his  shell  and  learn  something  about 
Lim.  It  was  only  luck  that  I ever  did  learn  even  the  slightest 
hint  as  to  his  earlier  life. 

Everything  went  along  well  for  a time.  Murfree  began  to 
he  less  and  less  with  me,  and  to  spend  more  and  more  of  the 
time,  when  he  was  not  at  work,  with  Anne.  It  became  the 
usual  thing  to  see  Murfree  and  Anne  together,  riding  in  his 
little  car  or  walking  down  to  the  picture-show  nearly  every 

night. 

Anne  was  a beautiful  little  thing;  the  kind  you  want  to 
take  into  your  parlor  and  keep  there.  She  was  small  and 
dark,  with  black  hair  that  somehow  had  fire-glow  in  it  at 
times.  It  was  a pleasing  sight  to  see  the  two  dancing;  Mur- 
free’s  slate-gray  eyes  would  look  down  from  his  blond  height 
into  her  snapping  black  ones,  and  then  they  would  dance! 
The;r  steps  matched  each  other’s  exactly,  as  few  j)eople’s  do. 
Murfree  seemed  to  know  every  dance  step  that  Anne  had  ever 
heard  of,  and  often  one  could  see  them  through  the  window 
of  the  mayor’s  house  practising  some  now  step. 

Ibis  went  on  for  a time,  and  then  the  inevitable  came  about ; 
Murfree  and  Anne  were  engaged.  It  was  a happy  engage- 
ment. The  mayor  held  a party  to  announce  the  engagement, 
1111(1  the  elite  of  the  town  cheered  them  as  they  stood  together 
under  the  electric  lights ; Anne  blushing  rosily  and  Murfree 
smiling  contentedly. 

Their  happiness  didn’t  end  with  that,  either.  Murfree, 


if  anything,  seemed  to  love  Anne  more  than  ever,  and  they 
were  more  than  happy  together. 

So  it  went  on.  I thought  that  everything  was  all  right, 
until  one  day  I began  to  notice  something  odd  in  Murfree’s 
manner.  He  seemed  to  be  ill.  He  began  to  be  more  and  more 
pensive;  he  wasn’t  himself,  somehow.  I began  trying  to 
diagnose  his  trouble,  but  I couldn’t  find  anything  definitely 
wrong  with  his  physical  being.  It  must  be,  I thought,  some- 
thing on  his  mind  that  is  troubling  him.  I began  to  do  as 
much  as  I could  to  cheer  him  up,  in  vain.  He  was  reticent, 
and,  although  he  expressed  appreciation  for  every  attempt, 
it  did  no  good. 

Gradually  his  condition  went  from  bad  to  worse.  He  spent 
much  time  in  his  room.  Sometimes  I would  come  in  and 
find  him  looking  out  of  his  window  into  the  darkness,  as  if 
he  expected  to  see  someone  there. 

Anne,  poor  girl,  noticed  it  too,  and  came  to  me  to  find 
out  what  was  wrong.  She  thought,  as  I did,  that  Murfree 
was  ill.  I didn’t  dispel  her  ideas — can  you  blame  me?  I 
didn’t  know  what  was  actually  the  matter  with  him,  but  that 
fact  did  no  harm. 

I could  see  that  Anne  was  worried  about  him,  and  I re- 
solved to  find  out  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  to  prescribe  for 
it,  if  I could.  So  one  night  I broke  in  on  one  of  his  pensive 
moods  to  ask  him  what  the  trouble  was. 

I told  him  that  Anne  was  worried.  He  seemed  to  take  it 
as  a matter  of  course.  I shook  him  by  the  shoulder. 

Murfree,”  I said,  ‘^Anne  loves  you.” 

He  turned  and  looked  at  me. 

“I  know,”  he  said,  and  repeated,  “I  know.”  He  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands.  “She  told  me  so,  and  I don’t  know  what 
to  do.” 

I grasped  his  wrist,  and  he  looked  up. 

“You’ve  been  a friend,”  he  said  to  me,  “and  I can  trust 
you  to  give  me  the  right  dope  on  what  I should  do  ” 

“Yes?” 

“About  a month  ago,  I had  a dream.  It  seemed  that  I was 
back  in  Chicago — that’s  where  I came  from — back  in  the 
slums.  You  can’t  imagine  how  awful  the  Chicago  slums  are. 
And  there  I saw  a beautiful  girl,  more  beautiful  than  Anne. 

“She  took  my  hand,  and  led  me  along  the  streets  where  1 
used  to  walk  every  day.  She  took  me  to  tlie  little  room  where 
my  mother  died  when  she  heard  that  my  father  had  been 
killed  in  an  accident.  She  showed  me  old  friends  and  old 
faces,  but  the  old  friends  turned  away  from  me  when  they 
saw  me,  and  passed  by  without  saying  a word. 

“I  looked  down  at  my  clothes.  They  were  clean  and  neatly 
pressed,  like  the  ones  I wear  here.  I looked  at  the  girl.  She 
was  ragged,  but  she  was  beautiful,  and  she  held  my  hand. 
Xo  one  else  would  touch  me,  but  I didn’t  care. 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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She  looked  at  my  throat,  she  felt  of 
ray  pulse,  and  she  looked  at  the  ther- 
raometer  she  had  put  in  my  mouth. 
“Ready  to  go  to  bed  ?”  she  asked. 

I was.  Somebody  woke  up  the  Negro 
orderly  and  he  fixed  me  a bed  and  I 
got  in  it.  I felt  lousy.  And  I was 
lousy,  with  flu.  But  I welcomed  the 
vacation  from  classes  and  all  that  sort 
of  truck.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life 
somebody  else  hung  up  my  clothes  for 
me.  For  the  first  time  in  my  I'fe  some- 
body waited  on  me  hand  and  foot.  And 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I took  five 


little  pills  and  a capsule  without  knock- 
ing down  my  grandfather’s  picture  and 
calling  out  the  fire  department. 

A few  hours  later  came  that  memor- 
able moment  when  all  my  troubles  be- 
gan. The  salts.  They  say  that  if  you 
don’t  take  salts  after  you  take  calomel 
your  gums  shrivel  up  and  your  teeth 
fall  out  and  you  are  salivated.  Well, 
I think— or  would  think — that  those 
salts  were  old  and  not  very  potent,  be- 
cause I thought  time  and  again  that 
my  teeth  were  coming  out,  abnormally. 
But  no  salts,  however  timid  they  may 
appear,  could  be  weak  and  do  to  me 
or  anyone  the  things  the  ones  thev 
picked  out  for  me  did. 

But  that  was  what  you  go  to  hospitals 
with  flu  for.  That  was  my  business, 
and  I sure  attended  to  it.  It  is  re- 
markable how  quickly  those  nurses  can 
jump  out  of  the  way  when  they  see  a 
patient  jump  out  of  bed  and  strike  out 
for  the  south  wing.  And  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  patient  doesn’t  strain  his 
back  when  he  jumps  out  of  bed.  A 
track  man  should  go  to  a hospital  like 
ours  with  flu  as  a part  of  his  training. 
Under  those  conditions  some  of  the 
fastest  take-offs  can  be  developed  you 
ever  saw.  My  greatest  occupation  was 
beating  the  guys  from  the  ward  across 
the  hall.  Most  of  them  were  in  a bad 
way  and  couldn’t  run  very  fast,  but 
I was  fresh  and  didn’t  have  much  trou- 
ble beating  them.  It’s  a wonder  some- 
body doesn’t  run  into  someone  with  a 
tray  and  scatter  two  cents’  worth  of 
food  and  five  cents’  worth  of  sugar  all 
over  the  campus. 


That’s  a fact.  I mean,  about  the  food. 
They  give  you  about  two  or  three  cents’ 
worth  of  eggs  and  coffee,  and  about  five 
cents’  worth  of  sugar,  and  call  it  break- 
fast. And  they  further  tantalize  you 
by  sticking  little  slips  of  paper  on  your 
tray,  marked  “Hinkelmeyer,  Full.”  If 
they  call  that  a full  meal  I wonder 
what  they  would  call  a bowl  of  soup. 
Lake  Tomato,  probably. 

You  live  with  a thermometer  in  your 
mouth.  I hear  they  are  trying  to  get  the 
Trustees  to  give  them  cork  tipped  ther- 
mometers, but  they  don’t  know  whether 
they  11  get  it  through  or  not.  The  nurse 
was  telling  me  about  it  one  day  while 
she  was  feeling  my  pulse.  Boy,  thev 
got  some  swell  nurses  down  there ! One 
of  ’em  was  red-headed  an’, — an’, — . Oh 
well. 

But  I didn’t  mind  it.  Except  when 
I got  well  and  they  wouldn’t  let  me 
go  home  because  they  wanted  me  to 
have  a “normal  temperature  for  twenty- 
four  hours  before  discharge.”  Then 
you  sit  up  and  smoke  and  cuss  and 
think  about  your  psychology  notebook 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  a lot  more  junk,  and  then  you  cuss 
some  more.  Then  they  let  you  out 
finally  and  you  go  up  on  the  campus 
and  bum  around  in  the  book  room  and 
nobody  pays  any  attention  to  you  much, 
and  you  make  some  remark  about  the 
infirmary  or  the  nurses,  and  they  look 
at  you  sort  of  curiously  and  say,  “You 
been  sick?” 

Yes,  brother,  I’ve  been  sick.  And 
that  ain’t  the  half  of  it. 


“Did  you  test  this  stuff,  Joe?” 

“Yell,  I poured  some  in  the  ash-tray  to  burn  it.” 

“Did  it  burn  green  ?” 

“I  don’t  know— I can’t  find  the  ash-tray.”— //aruard  Lam- 
poon. 


Pete:  My  wife  doesn’t  understand  me,  does  yours? 

John ; I don’t  know,  I’ve  never  heard  her  mention  your 
name. — Lyre. 

— s — 


— s — 

Best  Man:  The  bridegroom  forgot  the  ring  and  used  a 
wedding  I ever  saw. 

Bachelor:  How’s  that,  old  timer— don’t  keep  me  breath- 
less ! 

Best  Man:  The  bridegroom  forget  the  ring  and  used  a 
Life  Saver. — J ach-o’ Lantern. 


He:  Do  you  know  from  which  sheep  they  get  virgin  wool. 
Him : No,  which  ? 

He:  The  one  that  outran  the  shepherd.— J/ountam  Goat. 
— s — 

Mother  (on  entering  the  room  unexpectedly)  : Well,  I 
never — 

Daughter : Oh,  mother,  you  must  have. — Owl. 
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ENID’S  ENOUGH 

By  MATTHEW  JOHNS 

.4  dory  of  romancing  youth, — and  the  depression 


pHILIP  TOWJ^TEE,  aged  twenty,  student  at  Hillcrest  Col- 
lege, leaned  an  Oxford  grey  elbow  on  the  deep  maroon 
Window  of  a railroad  car,  and  gazed  across  his  white  knuckles 
at  a drunken  countryside. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  important  about  this  posture 
of  the  honorable  Philip,  except  that  it  was  the  pose  he  adopted 
when  he  was  thinking  about  something  which  made  him  mad. 
Therefore  when  I tell  you  that  he  sat  with  his  fist  in  his  cheek 
and  gazed  across  his  knuckles  you  may  assume  that  at  this 
moment  our  dear  Philip  was  mad.  And  he  was  incensed  this 
time  about  politics  in  Ehodes  Scholarship  committees.  Take 
a look  at  his  thoughts : 

‘Those  birds  are  the  biggest  bunch  of  crooks  and  bums  I’ve 
ever  seen.  Why,  the  only  way  a fellow  can  ever  get  nominated 
for  a scholarship  is  to  have  a senator  for  a grandfather,  an 
admiral  for  an  uncle,  and  a temperance  fanatic  for  an  aunt; 
and  his  father  and  mother  have  at  least  got  to  be  pillars  of 
society.  It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  whether  he  needs 
the  scholarship  or  not,  or  whether  he  is  more  fitted  for  the 
assignment  than  the  fellow  who  gets  it ; it  all  boils  down  to 
the  fact  that  if  he  isn’t  of  a long  line  of  tioliticians  he  doesn’t 
stand  a chance.  Those  qualifications  that  old  man  Ehodes 
set  out  in  his  will  don’t  mean  a thing.  They’re  just  a shell, 
and  the  committees  don’t  give  a hang  about  whether  a fel- 
low’s the  kind  of  guy  old  man  Ehodes  wanted  or  not.  All 
they  want  to  do  is  put  in  a fellow  from  the  schools  they  want 
to,  and  whose  folks  can  help  them  jiolitically.  How  can  I 
help  it — and  what  difference  does  it  make? — if  my  dad  worked 
m a department  store  before  he  died,  and  my  mother  runs  a 
tea-room  over  in  Jersey,  and  I don’t  liave  any  illustrious 
ancestors  ? 

‘I  shouldn’t  have  tried  for  that  dawn’  scholarship.  All  I 
did  was  bust  my  bean  on  a brick  wall,  and  now  I gotta  go 
hack  to  school  and  be  sympathized  with  ! Damn  !” 

Thilip  did  not  think  these  thoughts  as  rapidly  as  you  read 
them.  His  thinking  was  a laborious  process,  even  as  yours  and 
mine.  Quite  often  he  paused  in  the  middle  of  one  of  those 
superb  sentences  and  meditated  long  and  handsomely  upon  a 
■variety  of  subjects.  He  commented  mentally  that  he  wished 
he  were  back  in  Philadelphia,  and  with  that  gurgly-voiced 
blonde,  what’s-lier-name  ? — Lois.  As  the  train  came  into 
Tew  York  he  marveled  at  the  fact  that  the  roofs  of  tenement 
houses  are  bristling  with  radio  aerials,  which  rival  in  num- 
ber the  backyard  clotheslines.  And  finally  he  would  come 
back  to  his  denunciation  of  the  aforementioned  Ehodes  Schol- 
arships committees,  with  whose  politics  he  was  disgusted. 

Ilis  meditations  were  rudely  interrupted  by  the  passage  of 
the  train  into  a tunnel,  and  the  subsequent  loss  of  the  view 
vato  back  yards.  People  were  beginning  to  get  up  out  of 
their  seats  and  get  their  things  together.  Philif)  did  likewise. 


He  struggled  into  his  overcoat, — which,  by  the  way,  was  a nice 
coat,  a decent  coat,  but  one  of  the  rakish  kind.  It  had  a huge 
buckle  on  a belt  that  was  a real  belt  and  went  all  the  way 
around  his  body,  and  when  Philip  had  on  his  grey  spats  and 
vhite  scarf  and  ebony  derby,  he  was  quite  doggy  indeed.  Tot 
m a canine  way,  but  rather  man-about-town-ishly.  He  tucked 
his  chin  into  his  scarf  and  surveyed  his  frontage  admiringly. 
Then  he  fished  his  grey  suede  gloves  out  of  a pocket  and  put 
them  on  carefully  and  sat  down  and  began  to  contemplate 
his  fellow  passengers.  And  so  info  town. 

Crossing  the  marble  and  public  grandeur  of  the  station,  he 
swung  his  heavy  bag  viciously  against  the  legs  of  a red-cap 
who  sought  to  carry  it;  whereupon  the  poor  fellow  grunted 
and  backed  away  like  a dog  with  his  tail  between  his  legs. 
Philip  felt  strangely  alone  as  he  started  down  the  passage 
which  leads  to  the  subways.  The  last  time  he  had  been  in  this 
passage  he  was  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia  to  try  for  the 
Scholarship,  and  his  spirits  were  high  and  somewhat  scented. 

" 0^  he  was  going  back  to  school  to  be  sympathized  with  and 
to  feel  perfectly  miserable.  The  prospect  was  not  particularly 
inviting,  and  he  felt  miserable  already. 

He  swung  his  bag  up  to  go  through  the  turnstile  of  the  sub- 
way, and  felt  his  shoulder  pop.  It  hurt,  and  he  felt  more 
miserable.  And  he  was  hungry,  because  it  was  past  his  lunch 
time  and  he  wanted  to  wait  until  he  got  to  the  little  cafe  over 
on  the  Island  before  he  ate.  The  people  crowded  together  on 
the  platform,  and  did  not  look  at  him.  He  squirmed  through 
them  to  the  edge  of  the  platform  and  set  down  his  bag  nelr 
the  edge  and  waited  for  the  train. 

Philip  sometimes  struck  attitudes, — almost  always  when 
waiting  for  something.  He  plunged  his  hand  into  his  left 
pocket  and  held  himself  up  stra’ght  and  stared  at  the  other 
platform  across  the  way.  As  usual  no  one  paid  him  any  at- 
tention, which  was  discouraging  and  made  him  feel  more 
miserable.  He  looked  down  at  the  tracks  at  his  feet.  What 
a swell  place  to  commit  suicide ! Just  wait  till  the  train  was 
about  to  pass  you,  then  topple  over  into  the  tracks,  and  every- 
thing would  be  rosy.  But  as  he  thought  of  some  callous  sub- 
way guard  picking  up  the  Townerian  appendix  and  dropping 
it  back  into  the  Philippian  esophagus  he  felt  his  stomach 
arch  itself  and  kick  his  diaphragm.  Tot  very  pleasant,  but 
awfully  efficacious,  this  thing  of  jumping  into  a subway  track. 
Tot  today,  Philip. 

But  they  would  have  his  picture  in  the  tabloids,  and  he 
would  get  some  real  publicity.  The  Hillcrest  View  would  be 
supplemented  by  the  Mirror,  and  those  same  people  who  were 
standing  there  reading  now  would  read  about  it  tomorrow 
morning  on  their  way  back  to  work.  “Philip  Towner.  20, 
student.  1913  Grand  Avenue,  Staten  Island,  fell  or  jumped 
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into  a subway  train’s  path  and  was  killed  today.”  And  then 
the  next  edition  would  be  more  full,  and  would  give  all  the 
campus  organizations  he  belonged  to  at  school,  would  say  that 
he  was  a Ehodes  Scholarships  candidate,  and  would  add  that 
his  rejection  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  death.  Wiidi  last 
would  not  be  so  good,  because  Philip  hated  to  be  sympathized 
with.  Even  as  you  and  I. 

Something  pressed  his  shoulder,  and  looking  down  he  saw 
that  it  was  the  furry  brown  shoulder  of  a young  lady.  She 
had  almost  been  leaning  on  him,  he  thought  with  astonish- 
ment. He  straightened  up,  and  looked  at  her.  Hot  bad,  at 
that.  She  had  brown  fluffy  hair  that  was  held  down  by  a 
pancake  hat. 

She  swayed  ever  so  slightly.  “My  God !”  thought  Philip. 
“She’s  tight!”  She  swayed  more,  this  time  backwards  and 
forwards.  Maybe  she  was  gonna  pass  out,  and  then  he  would 
have  a chance  to  be  heroic.  He  hoped  she  would. 

The  train  began  to  roar  around  the  curve,  and  the  people 
folded  up  their  newspapers.  The  girl  did  not  move  nor  even 
look  toward  the  train.  She  swayed  again,  and  this  time  it 
was  almost  over  the  tracks.  Philip’s  arm  jerked  out  to  stop 
her,  but  she  did  not  fall.  The  train  was  almost  in  front  of 
them  when  she  seemed  to  gasp  and  topple  over.  Philip’s  elbow 
and  wrist  caught  her  by  the  shoulders  and  he  looked  into  her 
face.  She  was  pretty. 

The  crowd  swept  them  into  the  train,  and  they  fell  into 
their  seats  together.  Philip  parked  his  bag,  which  he  had 
saved  by  a miracle  and  acrobatics,  between  his  spats  and  in 
the  shadow  of  the  voluminous  coat  of  a stout  matron  who  was 
reading  Whiz  Bang,  and  standing  directly  in  front  of  him. 
He  half  turned  to  the  girl  at  his  left  and  looked  at  her  again. 
She  was  still  pretty. 

“Say,  you  nearly  fell  in  front  of  this  train.  Whatsamatter 
sick?”  ’ 

She  looked  at  him  with  big  grey  eyes  and  said  nothing,  but 
her  mouth  twitched.  Philip  gulped. 

A poor  working  girl,  Philip  said  to  himself.  “Where  ya 
work  ?”  he  shouted. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  she  shook  her  head,  and  her 
mouth  twitched  again. 

He  looked  away  from  her  and  contemplated  the  huge  shin- 
ing button  on  the  coat  of  the  Amazon  in  front  of  him.  And 
all  the  way  to  the  ferry  he  stared  with  eyes  big  with  thought, 
and  inspected  his  nails  in  silence. 

“Where  ya  going?”  he  asked  as  they  started  up  the  steps 
to  the  street.  This  time  he  did  not  look  at  her.  It  was  dis- 
concerting. 

“I  don’t  know.” 

He  considered  this  thoughtfully  and  ^vith  some  surprise  as 
tliey  walked  across  the  street  toward  the  ferry.  Why,  she 
must  be  broke  and  out  of  work.  She  seemed  not  to  care  where 
she  went,  nor  whom  she  went  with.  Ah-ha  ! he  thought.  The 
makings  of  a swell  adventure ! 

“Gotta  ir.ckel?”  he  asked  as  they  went  through  the  door 
and  came  to  the  turnstile. 


She  seemed  to  stop  and  think,  then  looked  up  at  him  and 
her  mouth  twitched  again.  “Ho.” 

0.  K.  Come  on.  ’ And  she  followed  him  through  the 
turnstile,  and  the  two  almost  simultaneous  ringings  of  the  bell 
seemed  to  Philip  to  he  the  signal  for  the  first  round. 

The  ferry  was  about  to  leave,  and  they  had  to  run  for  it. 
She  could  not  run  very  fast,  and  Philip  almost  left  her  with 
his  long  legs  and  grey  spats.  He  waited  for  her  at  the  edge 
of  the  boat,  and  together  they  went  slowly  up  the  stairs  to 
the  top  deck.  She  sat  down  near  a window  and  gazed  out  at 
the  water  and  the  boats.  It  appeared  to  Philip  that  she  had 
not  been  in  Hew  York  very  long,  since  she  did  not  have  the 
smug  boredness  and  complacent  imperviousness  to  outside  hap- 
penings that  mark  the  city  dweller. 

“How  long  you  been  in  Hew  York  ?”  Philip  asked  suddenlv. 
“About  six  weeks.” 

“How  long  you  been  out  o’  work  ?” 

She  smiled  at  him  and  again  Philip  gulped.  “Two  weeks, 
four  days,  and, — and, — about  three  hours.” 

When  Philip  was  able  to  talk  again  he  asked,  “Where  did 
you  work  ?”  ’ 

Oh,  I worked  at  Macy’s.  But  the  manager  fired  me  v/hen 
I slapped  the  floor-walker  for  trying  to  make  love  to  me. 

I guess  I’m  a fool  for  doing  it,  hut  I couldn’t  help  it.  I guess 
I’ve  got  a pretty  bad  temper.” 

Yes,  most  red-headed  people  have,  thought  Philip.  He 
looked  at  her  again.  She  wasn’t  exactly  red-headed,  but  had 
brown  hair  with  a liberal  sprinkling  of  gold.  And  she  had 
a fine  fair  skin.  And  her  eyes  were  sort  of  hazy  and  grey. 
And  she  would  make  a most  delicious  armful,  thought  Philip, 
but  something  about  her  hazy  grey  eyes  told  him  that  slm 
was  not  one  to  be  trifled  with. 

Whatsya  name  ?”  he  asked  bluntly. 

“Enid.  Funny,  isn’t  it?  I mean,  my  having  a name  like 
Enid.” 

“I  like  It.  It’s  a nice  name.  Take  it  backwards,  and  you 
have  ‘dine.’  . . . Oh,  by  the  way.  When’ja  eat  last  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  It  doesn’t  make  any  difference.”  She 
turned  away  and  looked  out  through  the  window.  For  several 
minutes  Philip  essayed  no  further  conversation,  but  suddenly 
he  said,  “0.  K When  we  get  to  the  Island  we  both  eat.” 

He  was  carried  away  by  his  own  generosity,  and  spoke  eagerly 
She  turned  her  head  slowly  toward  him  and  looked  at  him 
indifferently.  Philip  gulped  again,  as  he  had  done  before 
when  she  looked  at  him.  But  she  said  nothing,  and  resumed 
her  solemn  gazing. 

“What’s  your  last  name?”  Philip  a.sked  after  some  mo- 
ments. 

She  looked  at  him  slowly  again,  “Enid’s  enough,”  she  said. 
“Oh,  come  on.  It’s  all  right.  You  can  tell  me.  . . . My 
name’s  Philij)  Towner,  and  I go  to  college  over  on  the  Island, 
and  I live  in  Jersey.  How,  tell  me  as  much  about  yourself.” 

“Enid’s  enough,”  she  insisted.  And  her  voice  was  such 
that  Philip  did  not  ask  again. 

Philip  had  his  meals  at  a cafe  a block  or  two  from  the 
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campus  for  the  reason  that  quite  frequently  he  became  en- 
grossed with  some  chemical  experiment  and  did  not  get 
through  until  after  the  boarding  house  meal  time.  They  went 
there  as  soon  as  they  got  to  Staten  Island  and  Philip  watched 
the  girl  eat.  And  how  she  could  eat ! Philip’s  small  regular 
lunch  seemed  small  in  comparison  to  what  she  ate,  and  he 
said  so. 

“Gosh,  I never  saw  a girl  eat  so  much  in  all  my  life.” 

“Shut  up,”  she  smiled.  “But  if  you  feel  that  way  about  it, 

“Oh,  no,  no !”  protested  Philip  hastily.  “Go  right  ahead. 
Just  so  you  don’t  go  over  seven  dollars.  That’s  all  I’ve  got.” 

“Whatcha  gonna  do?”  asked  Philip  after  the  second  piece 
of  pie  had  vanished  down  a most  charming  little  throat.  He 
had  offered  her  a cigarette,  and  she  had  taken  it  eagerly. 

Her  mouth  twitched  again,  as  he  had  seen  it  do  several  times 
before.  “Oh,  I don’t  know.  Suppose  I’ll  keep  on  looking 
for  a job.  But  they’re  mighty  scarce.” 

“Why  don’t  you  go  home  ?” 

“I  dunno.  Pride,  I guess.  You  see,  I left  home  because 
I wanted  to  see  the  big  things  in  life,  and  I’d  sort  of  hate  to 
go  back  like  this.”  She  laughed  suddenly.  “I  guess  I did 
see  about  the  biggest  thing  in  life  now.  The  depression.” 

“Say,”  said  Philip,  “how’dja  like  to  work  in  a cafe?  Had 
aii.y  experience?” 

“iYo.  Why?  Do  you  own  this  one,  Mr.  Ford ?” 

“Uo,  but  I think  I can  get  you  a job  here.  You  see,  I’m 
the  assistant  in  chemistry  out  at  the  college,  and  the  son  of 
this  man  here  is  on  one  of  rny  lab  classes.  I’ll  tell  the  little 
blockhead  that  I won’t  pass  him  unless  he  gets  his  father  to 
give  you  a job.  He’s  about  to  flunk  my  course  now,  and  he’s 
pretty  scared.  . . . Yes,  I think  I can  do  it.” 

She  looked  at  him,  and  Philip  gulped  again.  “Gee,  kid. 
You’re  swell !”  To  which  Philip  only  grunted,  and  proceeded. 

“I  guess  you’ll  want  a room  a.TOund  here  somewhere. 
Where’re  your  things  ?” 

“I’m  afraid  it’ll  take  fifteen  dollars’  back  room  rent  to  get 

fhem.” 

“Well,  I guess  maybe  you  can  make  out. — Hey!  Louie!  . . . 
Say,  Louie,  d’you  know  any  rooms  to  rent  around  here.  Yot 
foo  expensive.  Pretty  close  to  the  cafe?” 

Louie  rubbed  a grimy  paw  over  a sparsely  covered  pate. 
‘We-11,”  he  said  slowly,  “There’s  Mrs.  Palotti, — lemme  see, — 
Ibree  blocks  down  Jones  Street,  around  the  corner.  And  then 
fhere’s  Mrs.  Hauptvorss,  that  makes  our  apfel  strudel,  down 
11  block  an’  a half  on  Victory  Boulevard.  Lemme  see,  it’s 
about  1905,  the  third  house  in  the  block,  a big  yellow  house 
'vith  a hedge  in  the  front  yard.  Ya  can’t  miss  it.  I guess 
that’s  all  I know  just  now.” 

“0-  K.,  Louie.^ — Oh,  by  the  way.  Tell  old  Watson  that 
"’ben  this  young  lady  comes  in  tomorrow  for  meals  to  let  her 
have  whatever  she  wants,  and  put  it  on  my  account.” 

“0.  K.^”  said  Louie.  And  as  he  sidled  off  he  craned  his 
•leek  around  to  look  at  Enid. 

“Oo-oo !”  she  cried.  “I  bet  I get  along  swell  with  that  guy !” 

“I  dunno  whether  he’ll  be  here.  You  may  take  his  place.” 


Oh,  isn  t that  just  too  bad  ? And  I bet  he’s  got  a wife 
and  kids  and  all  that.  But  we  gotta  eat,  and  to  the  victor 
belongs  the  spiled  pie,  you  know.” 

“Right,”  said  Philip.  “Come  on,  kid,  and  we’ll  find  a place 
to  lay  that  pretty  head  at  night.” 

iirs.  Hauptvorss  did  have  a room,  and  the  price  was  five 
bucks  a week.  Philip  jiaid  her  in  advance  without  more  than 
a peremptory  thought  of  his  coming  fraternity  dues,  and  the 
good  lady  barged  off  joyfully. 

“Well,  here  we  are.  Like  it  ? . . . Oh,  well,  it’s  no  palace, 
but  you’ll  get  along.  I’ll  see  that  boob  tomorrow,  and  that 
means  you  get  the  job  tomorrow  night.  I wish  I had  enough 
money  to  get  your  things,  but  I ain’t  got  but  two  dollars 
left.  . . . Oh,  well,  maybe  you’re  lucky  I had  as  much  as 
I did.  . . . Yow  listen.  I’ve  got  to  I’un  on  out  to  the  college 
and  do  some  work  and  get  some  things  done, — but  I’ll  be 
back.  Let’s  see.  I guess  it’ll  be  about  five  o’clock.  I’ll  come 
by  here  for  you  and  we  can  go  uptown  and  bum  around  and 
maybe  go  to  a show  or  something.  O.  K.  ? . . . Say,  listen. 
Tell  me  your  last  name.  Why,  I might  run  into  some  of  my 
pals  and  have  to  introduce  you,  and  I’d  be  in  a hell  of  a mess 
if  I didn’t  know  your  last  name.  Come  on,  now;  tell  me.” 

Enid  s enough. — But  it’s  Enid  Whittier,  if  you  really  want 
to  know.  And  she  looked  at  him  with  the  aforesaid  hazy 
grey  eyes  and  smiled  at  him  and  it  made  him  gulp.  It  al- 
ways did. 

* * * * ^ 

And  so,  proclaimed  Philip  with  his  elbows  on  the  table 
and  a cigarette  waving  in  the  breeze,  “I’m  not  going  to  go 
to  Oxford  and  become  a famous  chemist.  I’m  gonna  keep 
on  out  at  Hillcrest  and  try  to  get  a fellowship  there  next  vear, 
and  then  maybe  I can  become  a sissy  chemistry  professor, 
or  get  me  a job  with  some  company  and  make  a million  dol- 
lars. It’ll  be  just  like  that.  ...  But  don’t  let’s  talk  about 
me.  You  got  a great  future  in  store  for  you,  kid.  I’m  gonna 
be  seeing  a lot  of  you  from  now  on.  You  can  bring  me  my 
meals  just  as  if  we  were  married,  and  I can  kick  about  the 
food,  and  we’ll  have  the  biggest  time  you  ever  saw.” 

“If  you  kick  about  anything  / bring  you,  you’ll  get  a sock 
on  the  jaw,”  she  smiled.  And  Philip  gulped  again. 

But  it  was  Philip  who  gave  the  next  sock  on  the  jaw  in 
this  story.  It  happened  at  a fraternity  dance  to  which  he  had 
taken  Enid,  and  the  jaw  belonged  to  one  of  his  fraternity 
brothers.  The  fellow  was  drunk  and  Philip  had  held  himself 
as  long  as  he  could.  But  when  the  inebriated  brother  said 
something  about  “a  cheap  little  waitress,”  referring  to  Enid, 
Philip  socked  him  as  he  had  never  been  socked  before,  ikfter- 
wards,  Philip  realized  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  in  love; 
and  when  he  had  seen  Enid  home,  as  they  stood  in  the  hall  of 
the  house  where  she  lived,  she  told  him  how  fine  she  thought 
he  was,  and  for  the  first  time  kissed  him.  And  then  he  knew 
that  By  Gosh  he  was  in  love.  He  walked  back  up  the  hill 
to  his  room  in  a trance,  and  morning  found  him  still  staring 
at  the  celling  in  rapt  mental  contemplation  of  life  and  love 
and  Enid. 
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****** 

Spring  came,  and  with  it  a startling  change  in  Philip’s 
life.  He  went  down  to  the  cafe  one  fine  morning  and  to  his 
surprise  he  found  that  Enid  was  not  there.  “She’s  quit,”  said 
old  Watson  laconically.  “Got  a telegram  early  this  morning 
and  she  went  out  not  half  an  hour  ago.  Some  death  in  the 
family,  or  something.  Maybe — ” 

But  Philip  did  not  wait.  He  found  her  in  her  room,  pack- 
ing. The  haze  in  her  eyes  had  turned  to  tears,  and  she  showed 
Philip  the  telegram.  Her  father  had  died  the  night  before. 

“Oh,  he’d  been  sick  for  a long  time, — about  two  years,”  she 
said.  “I  guess  maybe  it’s  the  best  thing  after  all.  But  there’s 
my  kid  brother  and  my  mother,  and  somebody’s  got  to  look 
after  them.  I guess  it’s  me.” 

“But  you’re  coming  back,  aren’t  you?”  asked  Philip  in 
a panic. 

I suppose  not.  Dad  had  some  life  insurance,  but  some 
had  been  borrowed  on  it  from  the  company,  and  the  rest  will 
just  about  meet  his  funeral  expenses.  That  leaves  us  just 
about  at  scratch,  and  my  kid  brother’s  got  to  go  to  school 
somehow.” 

“But  listen.  Can’t  you  arrange  it  some  way  so’s  you  can 
come  back?  I can’t  let  you  go  away  like  this,  and  know  you 
won’t  be  coming  back.  You — ” 

Ho,  I m afraid  not.  But  don’t  you  think  too  much  about 
me.  You’ve  got  to  work  and  get  your  fellowship.  After 
then,  well,  who  knows  ?” 

“But—” 

Be  quiet  and  let  me  talk.  Come  over  here  and  sit  down. 
How  listen.  You  work  and  get  your  fellowship.  You  say 
you’ll  know  about  it  next  month.  All  right ; when  you  find 
out,  write  and  let  me  know.  But  if  you  write  me  before  then 
I’ll  send  your  letters  back.  I mean  it,  now.  You’re  supposed 
to  work  and  get  your  fellowship,  understand  ? I don’t  want 
to  keep  you  from  getting  it,  so  forget  about  me  until  you  know 
whether  you  get  it  or  not.  And  that’s  that. 


Y : I heard  the  kid  bawling  last  night. 

Z . And  after  four  bawls  he  got  his  base  warmed. — Yellow 
J acJcet. 

. — s — 


“But  there’s  something  else  I’ve  got  to  say  to  you.'  I’ve  been 
wanting  to  say  it  for  a long  time,  but  you’re  such  a nit-wit 
I never  could  get  you  in  romantic  enough  a mood  for  it  to  be 
proper.  You’ve  been  swell  to  me,  and  I’m  not  forgetting  it. 

I liked  you  as  soon  as  I saw  you  the  first  time,  and  now, 

well,  I guess  I’m  in  love  with  you.  And  the  devil  of  the 
situation  is  that  I’ve  got  to  tell  you  just  when  I’m  leaving 

you  for  the  Lord  knows  how  long.  . . . Can’t  you  sav  any- 
thing?” ^ 

“Sure  I can.  If  you  haven’t  been  blind,  you  little  squirt, 
you’ve  seen  I’ve  been  nuts  about  you  for  a hell  of  a long  time. 
But,  hut,— Gosh,  I hate  to  have  you  go  away  like  this. 
There’s  nothing  I can  do  about  it,  though,  I guess.” 

“There  is  something  you  can  do  about  it,  Philip.” 

He  looked  up.  She  smiled  at  him.  He  gulped.  “Kiss  me 
Philip.”  ’ 

****** 

Philip  sat  ill  the  cafe  where  she  had  worked,  smoking  and 
dreaming.  She  had  left  Hew  York  two  hours  before,  and  he 
had  been  in  the  cafe  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  memory 
of  her  eyes  and  hair  arose  in  his  mind,  and  he  saw  her  as 
he  had  last  seen  her,  just  as  the  train  was  leaving.  All  of 
her  money  that  she  had  saved  had  been  taken  up  by  railroad 
fare  to  her  home,  and  he  had  supplemented  her  slender  purse 
with  the  money  he  had  been  saving  to  buy  his  0 D K key 
She  had  not  wanted  to  take  it,  but  he  had  insisted;  and  finally 
she  had  accepted  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  And  as  these  things 
came  back  to  his  mind,  Philip  felt  strangely  sad  and  happy. 
His  sadness  was  that  of  disturbed  romance,  and  his  happiness 
was  that  of  a man  who  goes  into  a fight  with  a woman’s  token 
in  his  helmet.  And  as  he  sat  there  in  the  cafe,  in  the  booth 
where  she  had  so  often  brought  him  his  dinner,  he  dreamed 
of  the  future;  and  occasionally  his  lips  moved  as  he  muttered 
something  or  other. 

But  what  Philip  Towner  said  that  night  in  the  little  cafe 
IS  entirely  his  own  affair,  and  neither  your  business  or  mine. 


Abie  : Yell,  Ikey,  how’s  dot  goil  of  yours  ? 
Ikey ; It’s  my  business. 

“Yell,  how’s  husinessr’—Ski-U-MaJi. 


Pika : How  did  you  find  the  girls  at  the  dance? 

Sig  Ep : I just  opened  the  door  marked  “Ladies,”  and 
there  they  were. — Carolinian. 

“Any  ice  today,  lady  ?” 

“Ho;  the  window  washer  was  just  here.” — Punch  Bowl. 

— s — 

Soph ; How  far  can  a dog  run  into  the  woods  ? 

Frosh : As  far  as  he  wants  to  I suppose. 

Soph : Hot  on  your  life,  after  he  passes  the  middle  he  is 
running  out. — Yellow  Jacket. 

^ And  the  Germans  named  their  ships  after  jokes  so  the  Eng- 
lish wouldn’t  see  them. — Log. 


— s — 

Student  in  ear  (to  sweet  young  thing)  ; Pardon  me 

er — but — 

S.  Y.  T. : Ho,  you’ve  never  met  me  at  Palm  Beach,  Hew- 
port,  or  Saranac  Lake.  I wasn’t  in  the  Pullman  car  on  the 
Hew  York  Express  last  Tuesday  afternoon.  I know  I’m 
goodlooking  and  I’m  not  bashful.  I’m  not  going  your  way 
and  I wouldn’t  ride  with  you  on  a bet.  I didn’t  eVer  go  to 
school  with  you,  I’m  not  waiting  for  a street  ear,  I don’t  want 
a lift  and  I know  plenty  of  college  boys.  Furthermore,  I have 
a 220-pound  fiance  waiting  for  me.  How,  were  you  going  to 
say  something  ?. 

Student  in  car:  Yes,  dammit,  you’re  losing  vour  under- 
wear ! — Froth. 
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THE  RIDICULOUS  . . . 

French  to  me  is  a pain  in  the  neck 
But  Physics — that  is  wust. 

If  I don’t  study  soon,  by  heck, 

I fear  then  I shall  bust. 

I don’t  think  much  of  study 
— And  a little  less  of  work. 

But  when  it  comes  to  loving 
That’s  one  thing  I don’t  shirk. 

— s — 

Tell  me  you  love  me,  but  not  that  you’re  true ; 

Tell  me  it’s  brief,  but  o’erpowering  too. 

Tell  me  that  daylight  will  make  you  forget 
That  we  met. 

Tell  me  you  mean  it  whenever  you  say 

That  the  touch  of  my  lips  makes  you  carefree  and  gay ; 
Tell  me  your  love  is  the  serious  sort. 

But  quite  short. 

T ell  me  whatever  you’re  prompted  to  tell ; 

I’ll  take  it  with  pleasure  and  answer  it  well. 

And  if  we  should  meet  on  the  morrow,  pass  by — 

So  will  I. — ^Vidow. 

— s — 

I like  to  take  a reckless  step 
Defying  gaily  all  the  fates — 

Like  plunging  in  an  icy  bath 
It  shocks  but  then  it  stimulates. 


I want  a home 
A nice  little  home 
One  that’s  nice  and  quiet 
Then  I want  a little  wife 
To  whom  I can  say, 

“I  won’t  be  home  tonight.” 


Mary  had  a little  Ford. 

She  drove  it  very  well. 

One  day  she  ran  it  into  a telephone  pole 
And  tore  it  all  to  pieces. 

— Shipper. 


The  jackass  are  a lovely  bird, 
His  hair  are  long  and  thick. 
A lot  of  he  are  ears  and  legs. 
And  a lot  of  he  are  kick. 


. . . AND  THE  SUBLIME 

MYEEH 

So  he  is  dead.  And  you  are  left 

Y ith  shaking  empty  hands  and  hungry  heart. 
You  come  to  me  for  comfort — a woman 
Living  with  my  starved  soul  alone,  apart. 

What  can  I say  to  quiet  your  wild  sorrow  ? 

You  have  abundance — I am  poor  indeed. 

You  have  a memory  of  love  and  madness — 

I am  the  one  in  need. 

I cannot  slow  my  steps  in  some  quiet  lane 
And  say,  with  rush  of  passion,  “In  this  nlace 
I felt  his  strong  hands  closing  over  mine. 

And  watched  his  dark  head  bend  to  kiss  my  face.” 
Oh  you  have  had  so  much — and  I so  little. 

I’ve  never  had  a lover — false  or  true. 

I’ve  never  waked  at  night  to  know  somewhere 
Someone  was  loving  me — I envy  you ! 

You  bear  him  flowers  when  the  stars  are  lit. 

— I wish  I had  a grave  where  I might  sit. 

— Evelyn  Hope  Squires. 
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WHY  THINK? 

By  ONE  WHO'S  LEARNING 


J AM  going  to  stop  thinking  for  myself. 

From  now  on,  I am  going  to  accept  without  question 
traditions,  religion,  favorite  sayings,  even  statements  to  the 
effect  that  war  is  glorious,  that  politicians  are  first  in  peace, 
first  in  war,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  the  peepul,  and  that 
the  American  democracy  is  by,  for,  and  of  the  peepul. 

Nothing  will  he  censored  by  my  mind  that  has  the  backing 
of  years  and  some  dusty  books  one  finds  in  the  libraries,  but 
never  reads. 

From  now  on,  I shall  frown  harshly  upon  the  statement 
of  anyone  who  tries  to  think  for  himself.  Dangerous,  I shall 
say  to  myself;  better  steer  clear  of  that.  No  telling  what 
it  might  get  me  into.  It  may  even  encourage  me  to  start 
thinking  for  myself  again.  And  that  would  he  dangerous! 

For  I shall  remember  the  difficulties  I had  during  that 
miserable  time  when  I was  doing  my  own  thinking.  I shall 
remember  the  hard  words  of  old-timers  when  I expressed  an 
opinion  which  was  original  with  me.  I shall  remember  the 
names  applied  with  laughter,  even  curses,  to  those  who  do 
think  for  themselves:  radicals;  agnostics;  atheists;  fools: 
during  the  late  war,  pacifists;  after  the  war,  still  pacifists; 
iconoclasts ; cranks ; eccentrics ; queer  people ; Socialists ; Com- 
munists ; heretics ; etc.,  etc. 

I shall  remember  that  if  people  had  thought  for  themselves 
in  1914,  there  would  probably  never  have  occurred  that  grand 
and  glorious  orgy  of  fervid  patriotism  and  wholesale  slaughter 
that  was  the  World  War.  If  the  statesmen  had  thought,  I 
shall  recall,  they  would  not  have  instigated  the  war ; if  every- 
day people  had  thought,  they  would  not  have  responded,  say- 
ing : “My  grand,  beautiful,  much  wronged  country  shall  not 
be  overrun  by  savages  and  butchers  and  slayers  of  women  and 
children;  so  I will  fare  forth  and  fight  and  die  gloriously 
for  her.” 


shall  sit  peacefully  by  while  cranks  and  eccentrics  do  all  the 
thinking.  And  then  when  their  theories  are  universally 
aecepted,  and  they  have  followed  their  predecessors  to  the 
text  books,  I shall  say,  “Yes  sir,  I thought  so  all  the  time. 
I knew  there  was  something  in  what  they  were  saying.” 

I shall  have  lived  a peaceful,  uneventful,  quiet  life,  safely 
couched  in  all  the  superstition  and  tradition  of  my  day.  And 
someone  else  will  have  done  my  thinking  for  me. 

It’s  a great  scheme.  It’s  the  one  followed  by  everybody 
except  cranks  and  eccentrics,  and  of  course  they  are  not  right 
until  they  have  been  buried  years  and  years. 

And  when  I die,  everybody  will  say,  “Nice  guv.”  “Yes 
he  was,  he  never  argued.  Had  a lot  of  friends.  Just  look 
at  those  flowers.” 

And  what  about  the  crank,  the  follow  who  was  audacious 
enough  to  think  for  himself  ? People  will  shake  their  heads ; 
some  will  be  glad,  for  his  thinking  was  interfering  with  their 
money-making,  or  their  peaceful  lives. 

What  a difference,  what  a difference. 

Yes  sir,  I’m  signing  off.  No  more  thinking  for  me. 

P.  S. — I at  first  intended  to  include  in  this  declaration  a 
proposal  of  a law  making  it  illegal  for  one  to  think  for  him- 
self, but,  upon  considering  that  so  few  convictions  would  re- 
sult from  the  enactment  of  such  a law,  I abandoned  the  proiect. 

— s — 

Everything  may  have  a hidden  meaning.  Yea,  even  the 
little  red  school  house  may  have  something  behind  it. — Bison. 

— s — 

Infant : Baby  wants  a new  pair  of  shoes. 

Mother:  Oh,  baby  does,  does  she?  Well,  baby’d  better 
come  across  with  some  bright  sayings  that’ll  sell  or  baby’ll 
go  barefoot. — Ski-U.  Mali. 


I shall  remember,  when  I am  again  tempted  to  think  for 
myself,  the  penalty  of  those  who  were  unwise  enough  to  think 
for  themselves  in  the  past.  I shall  remember  the  treatment 
of  such  men  as  Martin  Luther,  and  the  Christians  at  Rome. 
They  were  martyrs,  and  who  cares  to  be  a martyr  ? 

I shall  also  remember  the  present  day  censorship  of  such 
men  as  Clarence  Darrow;  and  of  such  movements  as  com- 
panionate marriage;  and  of  the  Darwin  theory  among  re- 
ligious circles,  especially  of  one  type,  the  totally  ignorant. 

I shall  recall  that  men  who  are  cranky  enough  to  think 
for  themselves  are  either  called  cranks  or  geniuses.  And 
please  deliver  me  from  being  called  one  of  these ! A crank 
is  not  so  bad,  but  a genius — I He  is  usually  relegated  to  text 
books  after  his  death,  and  is  thoroughly  hated  by  school  chil- 
dren. And  because  of  what?  During  his  life,  he  had  the 
audacity  to  think  for  himself.  That  was  all  that  was  wrong 
with  him,  but  that  was  enough.  Yes,  please  excuse  me  from 
being  a genius. 

I’m  going  to  stop  thinking  for  myself.  From  now  on,  I 


— s — 


You  never  smoked  in  bed  before  we  were  married,  Henrv! 
— Gargoyle. 


— s — 


Stude : I’d  like  to  buy  a shirt. 

Female  Clerk : Neck  ? 

Stude:  Yeah,  but  right  now  I want  a shirt. 


“Johnny,”  said  the  teacher,  “use  ‘syncopation’  in  a sen- 
tence.” And  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  humor  mag- 
azines Johnny  couldn’t  do  it. 

— s — 

First  Man : My  daughter,  Nell,  is  in  those  hills  riding  on 
a bicycle. 

Second  Man:  Why,  stranger,  there’s  b’ars  in  them  thar 
hills. 

First  Man : That’s  all  right,  my  Nell  can  handle  bars. 
— Mountain  Goat. 
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CHERCHEZ  LA  FEMME! 

By  THOMPSON  GREENWOOD 


D™’  T read  this.  It’s  only  about  three  little  girls  who 
went  to  town.  They  had  a few  experiences.  This  is 
one  of  them ; the  best,  I think.  It  is  an  experience  that  will 
linger  long  in  their  minds,  and  won’t  be  erased  from  yours 
right  off.  You  want  me  to  begin?  Oke,  It  developed  much 
in  this  manner ; 

The  three  girls,  Irene,  Dixie,  and  Mildred  had  just  ar- 
rived in  the  big  city.  Irene  and  Dixie  were  dumb,  timid. 
Their  circle  of  friends  had  a very  small  circumference,  if 
you  know  what  I mean.  But  not  Mildred — she  went  places 
and  did  things.  The  big  city  didn’t  take  her;  she  took  the 
city — and  its  men.  She  was  one  of  those  proverbially  viva- 
cious blondes  (how  could  I help  it?)  Well,  naturally  Irene 
and  Dixie  didn’t  like  this  so  much.  It  didn’t  go  over  so  big 
with  them.  The  old  green-eyed  dinosaur  was  getting  a very 
strong  hold  on  the  little  girls.  Yes  sir,  Mildred  was  “struttin’ 
her  stuff”  in  town.  At  Ludwig’s  Lunch  Boom,  where  they 
all  worked,  Mildred  got  all  the  smiles,  the  dates,  the  tele- 
phone calls.  Dixie  and  Irene  got  along  of  course,  but  they 
were  getting  plenty  tired  of  Mildred’s  “cornering  the  mar- 
ket.” They  had  to  do  something  to  lessen  her  popularity, 
her  braveness  with  the  opposite  sex.  What  could  they  do? 
That  was  the  question. 

“There  oughta  be  some  way  to  stop  this,”  ventured  Irene 
one  morning  while  Mildred  was  out.  “It’s  not  that  she’s  so 
darn  good  looking.  It’s  her' personality.” 

"It,  I calls  it,”  drawled  Dixie. 

“Well,  it  and  personality  go  hand  in  hand,”  retaliated  Irene. 

“Whatever  it  takes  she  has  it,”  answered  Dixie,  “and  does 
she  love  herself !” 

“Well,  you  gotta  hand  it  to  lier.  She  had  five  telephone 
calls  today.  Boy,  she  knows  how  to  string  ’em  along.”  It 
seemed  that  Irene  was  becoming  a little  reconciled.  “Why 
in  five  minutes  after  I’d  introduced  Leon  to  her,  he  was  crazy 
about  her.  I wasn’t  even  in  the  world.”  Ho,  Irene  was  still 
after  Mildred’s  scaljj. 

“Quick  business,  I calls  it.  But  the  funny  part  about  it 
is  that  none  of  the  boys  gets  the  least  bit  fresh  with  her. 
She  rules  ’em  with  an  iron  hand,”  said  Dixie. 

“Well,  this  is  gotta  stop.  I’m  getting  darned  tired  of  her 
taking  all  the  men,  mine  and  yours  included.”  Irene  was 
becoming  more  heated  with  every  word. 

Whatcha  gonna  do  about  it  ?” 

I’ve  tried  everything.  It’s  your  turn  now,”  said  Irene. 

Dixie  went  into  deep  thought  for  a few  minutes,  and  then 
arose  with  a start.  “Gotcha!”  she  exclaimed,  “you  know 
lliat  hard  looking  mug  who’s  all  the  time  coming  into  the 
store  for  cakes  ?”  Irene  looked  puzzled.  “Oh,  you  know — 
'drives  a taxi,  name’s  Pete  McBride.” 

‘Yeah  I know  ’im,  but  what  about  it.  What  can  he  do?” 
said  Irene  indifferently. 


“It’s  just  this — we’re  gonna  rig  him  up  like  a gangster 
and — ” 

“What  th^?” 

“Wait  ’til  I get  through,  will  ya,  big  eyes?” 

“0.  K.,  go  ahead.” 

“We’re  gonna  have  him  stage  a fake  hold-up  this  very 
night,  Mildred  has  to  work  late.  We’ll  have  him  around  just 
at  closing  time  to  pick  her  up.” 

“Oh,  it  has  brains ; but  wait,  what  if  she  recognizes  him  ?” 
quizzed  Irene. 

We’ll  take  care  of  that.  We’ll  have  him  cover  the  lower 
2)art  of  his  face,  see?  I guess  this’ll  make  her  be  a little  less 
noisy  around  men,  for  a while  at  least,”  said  Dixie. 

“I’ll  admit  that’s  a right  good  idea — to  come  from  you,” 
said  Irene. 

That  night  as  Mildred  came  out  the  Cafe  a car  pulled  up 
to  the  curb.  “Taxi,  lady?”  boomed  a voice  from  the  inside. 
Mildred  stepped  in.  The  man,  as  it  hapjiened  was  mt  wear- 
ing a mask  over  his  face.  Wasn’t  that  a stifled  cry  I heard? 

Late  that  night,  long  after  closing  time,  a knock  was  heard 
at  the  door  of  the  girls’  apartment.  “I  thought  it  was  about 
time  she  was  gettin’  in,  the  little  cat.  I guess  this  will  teach 
her  a lesson.  ’ She  went  to  the  door.  There,  leaning  against 
the  wall,  was  the  pale,  almost  Lfeless  form  of  the  fake  hold-up 
man.  He  was  very  drunk. 

“Ladies,  I’m  ver’,  ver’  sorrie,  but  I got  in  a most  turbal 
traffit  jam,  and  just  couldn’t  get  to  the  st-store  at  required 
time.  I repeat  most  honably.  I’m  ver’,  ver’  sor’ .” 

“WTiat!  You  didn’t  pick  up  Mildred?” 

Ladies,  most  hon’ble  ladies,  I got  in  one  most  turhal 
traf— ” 

“Get  out  of  here,  you  bum !”  screamed  Dixie. 

Two  little  girls  tossed  on  their  bed  that  night.  Heither 
Irene  nor  Dixie  slept  a wink.  “Oh,  what  if  somethin’s  hap- 
pened to  her?”  “Suppose  she’s  been  murdered?”  “Hever 
met  a sweeter  kid!  Such  utterances  as  these  could  be  heard 
at  intervals  all  through  the  night.  Several  times  they  got 
up,  thinking  they  had  heard  Mildred  coming  up  the  steps, 
but  it  had  been  only  the  cold  March  wind  blowing  objects 
about  on  the  street. 

In  about  tw'o  months  morning  came,  but  no  Mildred.  Irene 
and  Dixie  dressed  hurriedly  and  rushed  to  the  store.  “We 
mustn’t  tell  Mr.  Ludwig  what’s  happened  to  Mildred;  he 
might  report  it  to  the  police,  and  then  weld  have  to  do  some 
explaining,”  Irene  said  as  they  went  to  work.  They  both 
agreed  not  to  tell  of  the  occurrence.  Mr.  Ludwig  d'd  ask 
about  Mildred,  and  Irene  did  proceed  to  go  into  detail  con- 
cerning the  “terribly  bad  cold”  that  Mildred  had. 

“What  will  it  be?”  inquired  Irene,  as  two  of  the  store’s 
best  customers  came  in  for  their  daily  breakfast  there.  She 
w'as  trying  her  best  not  to  act  nervous. 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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In  the  last  issue  of  this  honorable  and  unimpeachable  mag- 
azine, an  editorial  appeared  under  the  title:  “What  Shall 
We  Do  With  the  Alumni  Building  ?”  Well,  that  w’as  all  right. 
The  Student  was  at  last  coming  into  its  most  interesting 
function, — that  of  creating  or  crystallizing  public  opinion 
among  the  nit-witted  students  who  reside  here  in  peaceful 
meditation  in  the  sanctity  of  the  jiedagogical  cloister.  We 
went  around  with  inflated  bosom  and  yeasty  dandruff,  while 
incubating  orators  declaimed  loud  and  persistently  that  a new 
era  was  making  its  long  prophesied  debut,  and  that  at  last 
we  were  going  to  have  some  action  on  the  student  activity 
building.  We  went  around  with  our  proboscis  curling  itself 
up  and  our  heart  palpitating  with  unparalleled  ecstasy,  while 
the  college  administrators  squirmed  in  their  chairs  and  chewed 
on  cigars  and  took  inventories  of  their  Confederate  money. 

But  along  comes  a guy  with  an  idea.  The  guy  was  the 
dean  and  the  idea  was  this,  or  perhaps  somewhat  different : — 

“These  mugs  want  a student  lounge,  or  activity  building, 
or  something.  (Make  a note  of  that.  Miss  Godfrey;  because 
I wants  to  know  by  next  Tuesday  when  I goes  to  Holly 
and  lays  in  a supply  of  seegars.)  Well,  less  see.  They  sug- 
gest the  old  Alumni  Building.  But  they  can’t  have  it.  I’m 
gonna  make  that  a classroom  building.  The  medical  students 
have  left  such  a stink  in  there  the  students  can’t  go  to  sleep 
on  class,  and  if  it  w’as  made  into  a student  building  we  couldn’t 
very  well  take  our  visitors  into  a building  that  don’t  smell 
good.  So  that’s  out. 

“But  By  Gosh  we  gotta  do  something.  Those  bums  that 
have  classes  in  the  Administration  Building  make  so  durned 
much  fuss  I can’t  even  sleep  in  peace  any  more.  And  the 
bell  ringer  was  complaining  the  other  day  about  the  boys 
waking  him  up  when  they  come  out  of  the  classrooms.  Some- 
thin’s gotta  be  done,  or  else  somethin’s  gotta  be  done.  (Pro- 


found meditation  and  a ponderous  scraping  as  executive  dogs 
come  into  position  on  the  desk.) 

“Bah  Jove,  Georgia,  I’ve  found  it!  I’ve  arrived  at  the 

end  of  my  seance ! I’ve  got  an  idea,  and  it’s  hot ! Listen : 

We’ll  renovate  the  old  gym  and  get  the  Trustees  to  start  on 
the  new  one  and  we’ll  be  sittin’  purty ! . . . Boy!  have  I got 
a brain,  or  haven’t  I ? I’m  astin’  ye ! . . .” 

And  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  the  honorable  dean 
discoursing  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  student  activity 
building. 

The  rest  of  the  situation  you  know  better’n  we  do,  so  we 
won’t  try  to  explain.  How  the  publications  agreed  to  let  the 
seniors  pay  $500  as  a gift  of  relief,  how  the  publications 
themselves  agreed  that  The  Student  and  Old  Gold  and  Blaclc 
were  to  be  curtailed  during  the  second  semester, — all  that 
you  know. 

The  scheme  is  still  in  its  babyhood,  awaiting  the  certain 
decision  of  the  Trustees  to  begin  work  on  the  new  gymnasium. 
We  await  with  bated  breath  (Boy!  what  a phrase!)  their 
decision,  and  prepare  to  make  the  next  issue  of  The  Student 
the  last  for  this  session,  in  case  the  building  and  renovation 
is  begun. 

Heedless  to  say.  The  Student  is  most  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  scheme  and  its  attendent  curtailments.  The  old  Wake 
Forest  spirit  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  A semes- 
ter’s curtailment  of  our  magazine  will  soon  be  forgotten,  while 
our  sons  and  grandsons  will  gambol  and  perambulate  in  the 
shadow  and  august  apartments  of  the  student  activity  build- 
ing. 

And  so,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  leave  you  with  a tear  in 
our  eye  (the  good  one)  and  a cold  in  our  chest;  and  we  ask 
you  to  come  see  us  some  time  in  our  new  student  activity 
building. 
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“What  is  the  difference  between  red  and  blue  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Then  you’re  color-blind.” — Shipper. 

One:  Weather  so  cold  didn’t  have  to  shave. 

Two : How  come  ? 

One:  Frozen  stiff,  just  wipe  ’em  off. 

Two  : That’s  nothing.  Where  I’ve  been  it  was  so  cold 
the  skin  got  frozen  and  the  whiskers  couldn’t  even  come  out. 

One:  Heck,  it’s  colder’n  that  where  my  brother  lives. 
He  met  a man  on  the  street  and  asked  him  for  a job.  It  was 
so  cold  that  as  the  man  talked  the  words  froze  and  fell  on 
the  ground  and  my  brother  had  to  pick  ’em  up  and  take  ’em 
home  and  melt  ’em  to  see  if  he  had  a job. — Log. 

“Wliat  was  that  you  said,  Henry?”  she  asked  as  she 
loosened  her  shoulder  straps.  “Say  it  again,  dear.  . . .” 
She  let  her  dress  slide  to  the  floor.  “I  can  hardly  believe 
it !”  She  stepped  out  of  her  shoes  and  drew  up  a chair  and 
slowly  pulled  off  a stocking.  A long  pause.  She  listened, 
tremulously  excited,  “Promise  me  you  won’t  tell  a soul.  . . .” 
Her  ethereal  silk  underthings  slipped  down  and  fell  in  a 
little  pool  of  ruffles  at  her  feet.  “All  right,  Henry  . . . 
good-bye.”  She  hung  up  the  receiver. — The  Battalion. 

“How  come  you  bought  a tie  like  mine  ?” 

“I  wanted  your  wife  to  feel  at  home  last  night.” — Log. 

— s — 

“Black  boy,  how  did  you  all  get  that  soot  on  yo’  coat  ?” 

“That  ain’t  soot,  Carbona,  that’s  dandruff.” — 1 elloiv  Jacket. 

— s — 

A Christian  Science  enthusiast  persuaded  her  colored  maid 
to  go  to  a testimonial  meeting.  Next  morning  she  asked, 
“Well,  what  did  you  think  of  it,  Mandy  ?” 

“Ma’am,”  replied  the  maid,  “ah  sat  there  and  heard  one 
woman  tell  how  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy  done  cured  her  ap- 
pendix without  no  operation,  and  another  woman  tell  how 
Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy  done  mended  her  broken  finger,  and 
a little  gal  tellin’  what  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy  done  for  her, 
and  then  ah  got  good  an’  tired  an’  ah  got  up  an’  told  ’em 
just  what  Lydia  E.  Pinkham  done  did  for  me.” — PuncJi  Bowl. 

“My  son,”  said  Mrs.  J.  C.  Foster,  “do  you  think  that  chorus 
girl  is  the  right  sort?  Do  you  think  you  could  bring  her 
home  and  introduce  her  to  me  and  your  sister  ?” 

“Sure,  mother,  but  I’d  hate  to  trust  the  old  man  with  her.” 

— s — 

Sigma  Chi : Who  was  that  woman  I heard  in  your  room 
last  night  ? 

Ditto : That  wasn’t  no  woman ; that  was  ray  radio. 

Sigma  Chi : Well,  tell  your  radio  not  to  trample  her  lip- 
stick in  the  rug  next  time. — Carolinian. 


A bishop,  one  night,  at  an  art  exhibition,  noticed  a young 
man  promiscuously  hugging  and  kissing  a marble  bust  of  a 
woman  and  deriving  a great  deal  of  enjoyment  out  of  it.  The 
bishop  approached  him. 

“Young  man,”  said  the  clergyman,  “a  good  Protestant 
wouldn’t  do  that.” 

The  young  man  continued  his  maneuvers. 

“I’m  not  a Protestant,”  he  answered. 

“Well,  a good  Catholic  wouldn’t  do  it.” 

“I’m  not  a Catholic.” 

“A  good  Jew  wouldn’t  do  it  either.” 

“I’m  not  a Jew.” 

“Well,  then,  what  are  you  ?”  asked  the  bishop. 

“I’m  a Christian  Scientist  and  I’m  necking  my  girl  in 
Denver.” — Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl. 

— s — 

“Hi  there,  big  boy,  bow’d  you  like  a red  hot  date  with  a 
cute  little  devil  ?” 

“Fine,  baby.  0.  K.” 

“Go  to  hell,  big  boy,  go  to  hell.” — Buffalo  Bison. 

Junk  Man  : Any  old  beer  bottles  to  sell,  lady? 

Lady : Do  I look  as  if  I drank  beer  ? 

Junk  Man:  Any  old  vinegar  bottles,  lady? — Masquerader. 

“Darling,  you’re  all  the  world  to  me.” 

“Well,  that’s  no  sign  you’re  going  to  make  any  Cook’s  Tour 
tonight.” — Ohio  Green  Goat. 


The  family  was  down  and  out.  They  had  no  food,  and  both 
the  father  and  mother  were  out  of  work.  The  eight  children 
were  on  the  verge  of  starvation— they  had  not  seen  food  for 
three  days. 

And  then  they  got  a break!  One  night  the  stork  visited 
the  house.  It  brought  sunshine  onto  the  faces  of  the  kiddies. 
The  mother  and  father  grew  fat  with  pride.  Another  kid? 
Hell,  no ! Boast  stork  for  dinner  \~Punch  Bowl. 

Crowded  trolley  car.  (Young  lady  is  vainly  groping  for 
her  purse  to  pay  her  fare.) 

Young  Man:  Pardon  me,  miss,  but  may  I not  pay  your 
fare? 

Young  lady:  Sir! 

(Several  seconds  of  groping.) 

Young  Man:  I beg  your  pardon  again,  young  lady,  but 
won’t  you  let  me  pay  your  fare  ? 

\oung  Lady:  Why,  I don’t  even  know  you,  and  anyway, 
I’ll  have  this  purse  opened  in  a minttte. 

(Continued  groping.) 

Young  Man:  I really  must  insist  on  paying  your  fare. 
You’ve  unbuttoned  my  suspenders  three  times ! — Beanpot. 
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“Are  you  John  Jones? 

“Yes.” 

“John  Jones  of  Duke,  the  big  star  on  the  Duke  football 
team  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are  you  the  guy  from  Duke  that  all  the  women  crowtl 
around  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are  you  John  Jones  of  the  Duke  football  team,  the  year’s 
biggest  sensation?” 

“Yes.” 

“Boy,  are  you  lousy  ?” — Buccaneer. 


“What  right  do  you  have  to  wear  that  medal  for  bravery 
in  combat  ?” 

“Best  right  in  the  world.  I licked  the  fellow  it  was  issued 
to.” — Skipper. 

— s — 

“What  is  the  difference  between  mashed  potatoes  and  pea 
soup  ?” 

“Well  . . . anybody  can  mash  potatoes.” — Buccaneer. 

— s — 

Did  you  ever  hear  a Scotchman  say  “I’ll  bye,”  at  bridge? 

“Why  does  the  man  on  the  coal  wagon  have  that  rope 
around  his  waist?” 

“To  keep  his  pants  up.” 

— • s — 

“Are  you  married?” 

“No,  I got  that  way  riding  a bicycle.” 

“But  Mrs.  Schmaltz,  ‘Ena’  is  a terrible  name  for  your 
child.  How  did  you  ever  happen  to  call  her  that  ?” 

“Well,  you  see  we  was  plannin’  on  callin’  her  Helena,  but 
when  she  was  born  the  depression  came  along  an’  knocked 
’ell  out  of  everything.” — Belle  Hop. 


“This  dress  doesn’t  quite  come  up  to  my  expectations.” 
“Oh,  but  madam,  we  couldn’t  make  it  any  shorter.” 


He;  I had  to  come  clear  across  the  room  to  see  you,  so 
1 wanna  kiss  you. 

She  : Gee  ! I’m  glad  you  weren’t  in  the  next  block ! 

— Wisconsin  Octopus. 

“It’s  dangerous  to  be  fond  of  a girl.” 

“How’s  that  ?” 

“Look  at  the  declension : Fond,  fondling,  foundling.” 

— Punch  Bowl. 

One  of  the  freshmen,  bless  their  little  hearts,  was  bearing 
up  rather  nobly  under  a i)articularly  weary  R.  O.  T.  C.  drill 
when  he  very  inadvertently  passed  by  the  captain  without 
saluting. 

*^Say,  Buddy,”  said  the  captain  with  characteristic  sweet- 
ness, “do  you  see  the  uniform  I’m  wearing?” 

“Yeh,”  said  the  rookie  looking  enviously  at  the  captain’s 
almost  immaculate  uniform,  “look  at  the  damn  thing  they 
gave  me!” — Boston  Beanpot. 


He : Are  you  the  kind  of  a girl  who  walks  home  from 
auto  rides? 


She:  No.  I’m  the  kind  of  a girl  who  rides  home  from 
a walk. — Utah  llumhug. 
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Mabel:  Why  do  you  always  kiss  your  boy  friends  good 
night  ? 

Madge : They  go  so  much  earlier. 


“This,”  beamed  the  proud  father,  handing  over  the  off- 
spring, “is  my  chief  asset.” 

“Yes,”  countered  his  friend,  tossing  the  kid  back,  “a  liquid- 
izing asset.” — Dirge. 

Dean:  Mr.  Johnson,  if  you  are  lax  as  a student,  what  do 
you  expect  to  he  when  you  graduate  ? 

Johnson  : An  ex-lax  student. — Dirge. 

rive  year  old:  Mommy,  can  I have  a twin? 

Surprised  mother  : But  Avhy  do  you  want  a twin  I 
F.  Y.  O. : So  I can  see  myself  as  otliers  see  me. — Dirge. 

— s — 

Mother:  Who  ever  taught  you  to  use  that  dreadful  word? 
Tommy:  Santa  Claus,  mamma. 

Mother : Santa  Claus ! 

Tommy:  Yes,  mamma,  when  lie  tell  over  a chair  in  my 
bedroom  on  Christmas  eve. — Exchange. 

— s — 

Sick  pledge:  Ish  it  all  right  if  1 ojicn  thish  window? 
Active:  No,  leave  it  alone. 

S.  P. : O.  K.  I was  jus’  thinkin’  how  your  caiqief’s  gonna 
look. — Dirge. 

— s — 

“If  the  hen  laid  an  orange  what  would  the  little  chick  say?’ 
“Oh,  look  at  the  orange  marmalade.” — Mountain  Goat. 


“Sir,”  said  the  astonished  landlady  to 
the  traveler  who  had  sent  his  cup  forward 
for  the  seventh  time,  “You  must  be  fond 
of  coffee.” 

“Indeed  I am,”  he  responded,  “or  1 
■should  not  have  drunk  so  much  water  to 
get  so  little.” 


Lawyer : 
Witness : 
Lawyer : 
Witness : 
Lawyer : 

live ? 

Witness : 


You  reside ? 

With  my  brother. 

And  your  brother  lives ? 

With  me. 

Precisely,  but  you  both 
Together. 


And  have  you  heard  the  one  about  the 
Scotchman  who  stood  so  long  in  the  bread 
line  he  lost  his  job?— Fro?/;. 


Mary  had  a little  swing 
A rather  catchy  kind 
Wherever  little  Mary  went 
The  swing  was  right  behind. 

— Buccaneer. 


“How  did  you  find  the  girls  ?” 

“Opened  the  door  marked  ‘Women,’  and  there  they  were.” 

— Puppet. 
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If  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,  women  must 
be  twice  as  hopeful  as  men. — Syracuse  Orange  Peel. 

8 

Dean  (to  Frosh)  : Do  you  know  who  I am? 

Frosh  : No,  I don’t ; but  if  you  can  remember  your  address 
I’ll  take  you  home. — Tiger. 

— s — 

What’s  the  difference  between  the  fraternity  man  and  the 
old-fashioned  knight? 

Once  a frat  man  always  a frat  man  but  once  a knight  is 
enough ! — Grinnel  Malteaser. 

— s — 

When  a man  of  sixty  marries  a girl  of  twenty-live  it’s  like 
buying  a book  for  somebody  else  to  read. — Grinnell  Malteaser. 

— s — 

“That  opera  singer  certainly  has  a large  repertoire.” 

“I  know  it — and  she  insists  on  wearing  such  tight 
dresses.” — Awgwan. 

“You  know,  I simply  can’t  bear  children.” 

“Well,  who  asked  you  to  ?” — Kitty-Kat. 

— s — 

Clerk  (to  a suspicious  looking  young  couple  in  the  hotel 
lobby)  : I don’t  believe  you  people  are  married  at  all. 

Lady:  Sir ! If  my  husband  were  only  here  he  would  make 
you  swallow  those  words. — Owl. 

— s — 

Little  Lucy  had  just  returned  from  a party,  and  had  been 
called  into  the  dining-room  to  bo  exhibited  before  the  wealthy 
guests.  “And  tell  the  ladies  what  you  did  at  the  party,”  urged 
the  proud  mother. 

“I  frowed  up,”  said  little  Lucy. — Punch  Bowl. 

— s — 

“You’re  an  apt  boy.  Is  your  sister  apt,  too  ?” 

“If  she  gets  a chance,  she’s  apt  to.” — Showme. 

— s — 

“Arc  you  a sailor’s  sweetheart  ?” 

“No.  I don’t  like  salt  with  my  mush.” 

— s — 

lo:  Football  has  done  a great  thing  for  this  country. 

Dine:  In  what  way? 

lo  : Why  now  you  can  walk  down  the  street  with  a blanket 
on  one  side  and  a girl  on  the  other  and  not  be  talked 
about. — Wesleyan  Wasp. 

— s — 

lie : Do  you  know  Phoebe  ? 

Him  : Sure,  she’s  abroad,  isn’t  she  ? 

He : Say  “Europe,”  old  man.  It  sounds  better. — Kitty  Kut. 

— s — 

OF  COUPS E 

Bellhop  (after  guest  has  rung  for  ten  mintes)  : Did  you 
ring,  sir? 

Guest:  Hell,  no;  1 was  tolling;  I thought  you  were  dead. 


The  man  in  the  moon  isn’t  half  as  interesting  as  the  ladv 
in  the  sun. — V.  8.  0.  Carolinian. 

— s — 

He  (knocking  at  door)  : Any  ice,  coal,  brushes,  magazines, 
or  household  necessities  today,  lady  ? 

She:  No.  But  come  in;  I might  think  of  something. 
— Kitty  Kat. 

— s — 

Collegian : What’s  wrong  with  these  eggs  ? 

Waitress : Don’t  ask  me.  I only  laid  the  table. 

— s — 

“Those  are  my  mother’s  ashes  in  the  jar  on  the  mantel.’’ 
“So  she  has  passed  on  to  the  great  beyond  ?” 

“Hell,  no,  she’s  just  too  lazy  to  look  for  an  ash  trav.” 
— Lehigh  Burr. 

— s — 

First  Stewd  : Who’s  your  close-mouthed  brother  over  there  ? 
Second  Stewd : He  ain’t  close-mouthed.  He’s  waiting  for 
the  janitor  to  come  back  with  the  spittoon. — U.  S.  C.  Caro- 
linian. 


CLINCHING  THE  DIAGNOSIS 

The  eminent  alienist  recognized  the  thug  who  was  holding 
him  up. 

“Look  here,”  lie  protested,  “I’m  your  benefactor.  Don’t 
you  recall  that  I once  saved  you  from  a life  .sentence  by  prov- 
ing you  crazy?” 

“Sure,  I remember  you  now,”  the  thug  said  as  he  continueil 
his  work.  “And  ain’t  holdin’  up  your  benefactor 
thing  to  do?” — Boston  Tran.script. 


a crazv 
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TOLD  BY  A DOCTOR 

{Continued  from  page  1) 

“Then  I made  as  if  to  go  away,  but  she  held  my  hand  so 
that  I had  to  follow  her.  She  began  to  lead  me  down  crowded 
streets,  and  across  great  open  places  where  there  were  trees. 
Finally  we  stopped  under  a tree.  Then  I woke  up. 

“Ever  since  that  dream,  I have  been  thinking  about  her. 
Even  when  I was  with  Anne,  I tried  to  imagine  that  she  was 
the  girl  I saw  in  my  dream.  Now  I know  that  I never  could 
marry  Anne.  I don’t  love  her.” 

“You’re  mad,  Murfree,”  I told  him.  “This  girl  is  only 
a phantasy — she  doesn’t  exist  anywhere  except  in  your  own 
mind.” 

“There  is  a reason  behind  every  dream,  doctor — pei’haps 
it  was  prophetic;  perhaps  I shall  find  her,  if  I search  long 
enough.  I love  her  more  than  anything  in  the  world.” 

“Are  you  going  to  turn  Anne  down  because  of  a dream 
girl?  Really,  I can’t  imagine  a sane  man  doing  anything  of 
the  sort.” 

“Perhaps  not,  but  I am  going  to  Chicago  tomorrow  to  look 
for  her.  She  may  not  be  in  Chicago,  but  I left  her  there. 
We  were  married  three  years  ago.” 

So  I did  the  only  thing  to  do.  I bought  him  a ticket  for 
Chicago. 

Voice  from  Car:  Shay,  ofiisher,  ish  thish  the  way  to  go 
to  the  fo’ball  game  ? 

Badge-bearer:  You  bet.  And  if  I wasn’t  a cop.  I’d  go 
that  way,  too. — Widow. 


Across  the  Editor’s  Desk.” 

— Meredith  Acorn. 


CHERCHEZ  LA  FEMME! 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

“Same  thing,  baby” — the  customers  ordered. 

Irene  hurried  to  the  back  of  the  store  to  fix  up  their  break- 
fast. Dixie  was  there,  too. 

“Who  is  it?”  asked  Dixie  with  just  a touch  of  nervous- 
ness in  her  voice. 

‘Oh,  just  those  two  bums  who  come  in  here  every  morn- 
ing to  eat  and  talk  over  the  latest  scandal,”  answered  Irene, 
going  about  her  work. 

I don’t  know  what  I’d  give  if  we  could  only  hear  some 
trace  of  Mil,”  moaned  Dixie. 

Ah,  cut  out  the  moping  will  ya  and  hand  me  that  quart 
bottle  of  milk,”  said  Irene,  trying  to  keep  down  the  tears  in 
her  voice. 

Dixie  became  very  angry  at  Irene’s  indifference.  ‘‘Well, 
you  listen  here,  hig  hoy,  if  we  don’t  hear  something  of  Mildred 
in  two  hours,  I m going  to  tell  the  police  everything !” 

Irene  ^ms  thinking  of  what  Dixie  had  just  said  as  she  re- 
turned with  the  breakfast.  She  put  it  on  the  table  and  started 
to  go  back  to  Dixie,  but  stopped  dead  in  her  tracks.  At  last 
the  men  were  talking  of  something  interesting.  Anything 
concerning  Treal  J ohnson  was  interesting.  He  was  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  town ! The  men  were  speaking  of  his  son.  Ivy. 
Well,  ol  Treal  Johnson’s  boy  turned  up  this  morning.  Been 
missin  about  six  months,”  one  of  the  men  was  saying.  Irene’s 
mind  was  divided  between  the  men’s  conversation  and  what 
Dixie  had  said  about  notifying  the  police.  She  listened 
3gain,  you  know  I always  did  admire  that  boy — wasn’t  like 
the  general  run  of  rich  boys.  Level-headed  chap.” 

“Yeah,  he  is.  Where’s  he  been  ?”  asked  the  friend. 

I dunno.  Heard  he’s  been  down  in  the  underworld,  try- 
ing to  get  the  low-down  on  racketeering.” 

“Is  that  so  ? Ambitious  isn’t  he  ?”  * 

Yes,  he  is,  and  rather  eccentric.  You  know  he  never  did 
care  for  the  girls  of  his  class,  said  they  were  spoiled,  lazy, 
ivith  no  spunk.  He  told  me  a little  while  before  he  disap- 
peared, that  he  was  going  to  find  him  a real  girl — not  one  of 
those  spoiled  mamas.  I guess  he’s  finally  found  her.  At 
least  he  brought  a wife  back  with  him.” 

“Married  ?” 

Teah,  Justice  Clacy  married  him  this  morning  about  three 
o’clock.  Said  Johnson  and  the  girl  came  driving  up  in  an 
old  worn  out  taxi.  Odd  fellow,  that  young  Johnson.” 

“The  little  wench,”  muttered  Irene.  Then  she  smiled. 
“The  same  old  Mildred,  though.” 

— s — 

“Hello,  hello!  cried  an  excited  feminine  voice  over  the 
Udephone.  “Come  up  at  once  I”  Two  boys  arc  trying  to  climb 
in  our  window.” 

“Sorry,  ifiss,  but  this  is  the  fire  department.  What  yon 
want  is  the  police  station.” 

“Oh,  no,”  reassured  the  voice.  “Our  room’s  on  the  second 
rioor  and  they  need  a ladder.” — Jester. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Beginning  February  First 

THE 

MARKHAN  DINING  HALL 

WILL  FUKIVISH  BOARD  AT 

$15-00  Per  Month 

(IJf  ADVANCE) 

Workers  Wanted 


“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  he  gave  your  friend  a 
Rolls-Royce  V’ 

“Well,  my  dear  man,  you  wouldn’t  expect  her  to  go  to 
h — 1 in  a wheelbarrow,  would  you?” — Tiger. 

— s — 

City  Boarder;  Milking  the  cow? 

Hiram:  Haw,  just  feeling  her  pulse. — Log. 

— s — 

Usher  at  football  game : Can  you  see  the  game  from 
your  seat,  sir? 

Patron : Hell,  no.  Where  do  you  think  my  eyes  are  ? 
— Harvard  Lampoon. 

Queen : Charles,  the  baby  has  a stomach  ache. 

King;  Page  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.- 

Hurse;  It’s  a boy! 

King  Solomon ; Curses ! I wanted  a girl. 

Hurse:  Be  patient,  O King,  there  will  be  three  more 
this  afternoon. — Log. 

“Did  you  ever  speak  before  a very  large  audience,  Pat  ?’’ 

Pat:  “Fairly  large,  yes.” 

“What  did  they  say?” 

Pat:  “Hot  guilty.” — Log. 

Bootlegger  (to  man  fishing)  : Any  luck? 

Man:  Ho. 

Bootlegger : Try  some  of  this  on  your  bait. 

Man  pours  something,  probably  potent,  from  bottle  over 
worm  on  hook  and  lowers  it  into  water.  Soon  a great  si)lasli- 
ing  is  heard,  and  the  line  is  jerked  up.  The  worm  has  a 
strangle  hold  on  a catfish  and  was  punching  liiin  in  tlie  eye 
with  his  tail. — Purple  Parrot. 

Jim:  I know  a woman  who  sleeps  with  cats. 

Joe;  Sleeps  with  cats!  Who  does?” 

Jim:  Mrs.  Katz. — Orphan. 

Warbling  Senior:  I Found  a Million  Dollar  Baby  in  the 
Five  and  Ten  Cent  Store. 

Enlightened  Freshman  : Oh ! How  1 know  where  babies 
come  from  ! — -Minnesota  SM-Uah. 


“Goodbye  Rachel,  when  I come  back  from  college.  I’ll 
probably  be  kissing  you  and  everything.” — Jack-o-Lantem. 

— s — 

“Yesterday  I tried  to  kill  myself  by  walking  in  front  of 
a taxi,  but  the  damn  thing  wouldn’t  hit  me  because  it  was 
yellow. — Red  Cat. 

Lady  (when  siren  on  ship  blows)  : Goodness,  what’s 
that  awful  noise? 

Skipper;  Oh,  we  blow  that  every  morning  to  wake  up 
the  fish. — Log. 

— s — 

As  much  money  as  college  men  spend  on  bootleggers,  isn’t 
it  funny  that  none  of  the  latter  ever  advertise  in  undergrad- 
uate publications? — U.  S.  C.  Carolinian. 

— s — 

“Say,  Mose ! That  mule  you  sold  me  is  plumb  blind.  He 
goes  around  running  into  trees  and  fences. 

“Boy,  that  mule  ain’t  blind,  he  just  don’t  give  a damn. — 
Log. 

— s — 

Diner : Where’s  the  menu  ? 

Waitress:  Down  the  hall,  three  doors  to  the  left,  sir. — 
Punch  Bowl. 

She : Aly  brother  doesn’t  smoke,  drink  or  chew. 

He:  Does  he  make  his  own  dresses  too? — lA)g. 
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years. 

Another  Sap  ; What  was  tliat  ? 

Jack  Morgan:  He  died. 

— s — 

Salesman  : One  of  the  greatest  inventions 
that  has  been  added  to  automobiles  is  the 
noii-shattcrable  glass. 

Nut:  I’m  working  on  something  better 
than  that. 

Salesman  : What’s  that  ? 

Nut:  Soft  rubber  telephone  poles. 

— s — 

“See  here,  young  man,”  stormed  the  irate 
father,  descending  the  stairs  at  one  a.m., 
“do  you  think  you  can  stay  in  the  parlor 
with  my  daughter  all  night  ?” 

“I’ll  try,  sir,”  replied  the  youth  modestly, 
“but  I’m  afraid  I’ll  have  to  be  leaving  about 
four  or  five  o’clock.” 


WHAT  A MAN.'  WHATA  MAN.'.' 


OitQf’ J I huud ici*  t 
I ^ 


Copr..  TIu*  Anu-rioitn  Tcliacco  Co. 


iMp  ®Hafee  jTorest  .©opg 

^^rom  toaittal  plain  anb  mountain  glen, 
an  pulsting  tibest  of  poutfi, 
tCfiep  poureb  ffieir  soul  in  Hjf  moulbofmen. 
iRabr  bp  (gob's  sfjaping  tErutfj. 

a Sato  tf»tir  upturneb  fates  brigfjt. 

Calleb  bp  Sabbatic  djime, 

9nb  sung  upon  Hjcir  untraincb  migfjt, 
fiip  Song  of  lobe  bibine. 

a See  tf)em  oft  in  manp  places, 

Jiut  rijangeb  beponb  mp  ben. 
a fenoto  ttjeir  bearts  if  not  tfjeir  fates 
iOp  bops  noto  are  /Hen ! 

^ast  are  ttje  pears:  3 feel  tbe  toeigbt 
©f  life’s  increasing  tares, 

JBut  olb  time  lobe  mp  soul  both  Sate- 
£>toeet  fruitage  of  mp  prauers. 

31. 10.  ILpntb 
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Tailor  ; 
or  two  ? 
Leary : 
Tailor : 


Do  you  want  one  liip  pocket 


Two,  I guess. 

We’d  have  to  put  one  above 
the  other;  there’s  not  room  for  them 
side  by  side. 

Dr.  Rea  says  insomnia  is  contagious — ■ 
when  the  baby  has  it. 

Hendricks;  Doctor,  what’s  a fatal 
dose  of  H2O? 

— s — 

Dr.  Bryan ; I was  going  to  raise 
some  potatoes  in  my  hack  yard  last 
spring,  hut  didn’t. 

Dr.  Speas ; Why  not  ? 

D.  B. ; Well,  I looked  it  up  and  found 
that  potatoes  had  to  be  jdanted  in  hills 
and  my  back  yard  is  as  flat  as  a pancake. 

Dr.  Quisenberry : I’ve  tried  to  teach 
my  hoy  the  value  of  money. 

Dr.  Jones:  Good  thing. 

D.  Q. ; Well,  I don’t  know.  He  used 
to  behave  for  ten  cents,  but  now  he  wants 
a quarter. 

— s — 

Poplin  ; Dr.  Pearson,  I want  to  profit 
V my  mistakes. 

Dr.  Pearson  : You  can  look  forward 
to  a lot  of  2)rofits,  young  man. 


Prosh  McNair  (smoking,  or  attempt- 

““S  to  smoke,  a cigar)  ; This  thing  won’t 

CONTENTS  draw. 

McBride:  Yon  hit  the  end  of  it  off 

POETRY  Frosh. 

Page  F.  M.  ; No,  I didn’t,  either. 

October  ^ 

Good-Night  ^ ® 

Summer  Evenine  . ^^rl  , . 

* setter  autos  are  built  the  hack 

Q,  j ^ *50  enclosed  in  a glass  case. — 

Sleep,  Little  Boy 4 Charlotte  Observer. 

I Love  a Lassie 

The  Jeweler  jg  ® 

Silver  Mail  , , 

Like  a Swallow  , . fr  Z ‘ something  ? 

Why  waste  words.  The  depres- 

‘ ^ ® 17  Sion  is  on.~Sun  Dial. 

Travaille  4,^, 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  Dr.  Kitchin : 

Freshman  Etiquette  5 longer  the  case. 

Satan’s  Holiday g Dr.  Gulley; 

“They  Say”  shorter  the  case. 


The  more  lawyers,  the 
I he  more  doctors,  the 


ESSAYS 

Postoffice  Ps-ychology  49 

And  a Little  Child  Shall  Peeve  Them 13 

STORIES 

Hunting  Breeches  c 


The  Nerve  of  Some  People 14 

HUMOR 


Pages.. 


A1  Hayes  (at  supjier)  : Say,  waiter, 

Avhere’s  my  meat? 

Waiter  : There  it  is  on  your  jflate. 

A.  H. ; Oh,  yes;  I thought  it  was  a 
crack  in  the  jflate.  danci 


■1,  2,  18,  19,  20 


Sam  Smith ; Do 


you  approve  of 


ngi 


Dillard  (to  postmaster)  ; Giv  e me 
llie  mail  out  of  my  box.  I forgot  the 
composition  of  the  darn  thing. 

— s — 

Leary ; You  know,  twenty  jiounds  of 
flesh  wouldn’t  look  had  on  me. 

leaehy:  Well,  it  would  have  to  ho 
lot  better  looking  than  the  rest  of 
you  then. 

Lrosh  Olive  (writing  home)  ; How 
do  you  spell  “financially”? 

Plaloek : “F-l-N-A-N-C-I-A-L-L-Y” 
iiiid  embarrassed  has  two  It’s. 


Girl  Friend;  No. 

S.  S. : Why  not. 

G.  F. : It’s  dreadfully  irritating 
S.  S.:  Why. 

G.  F. ; It’s  nothing  but  necking  set 
to  music. 

S.  S. : Yell,  what’s  the  matter  with 
that  ? 

G.  I.;  Oh,  that  bothersome  music. 


I’ve  never  seen  a purjtle  cow. 

I never  hojie  to  see  one, 

But  judging  from  the  milk  we  get 
I’m  sure  that  there  must  be  one. 


“You  are  charged,  Si  Perkins,  with 
stealing  five  chickens,  four  ducks,  two 
goats  and  a donkey;  and  you  say  you’re 
not  guilty?” 

“L  es.  Your  Honor.” 

“Perhaps  you  would  like  to  employ 
counsel  and  defend  the  case.  Have  you 
any  money?” 

“No,  Judge.” 

“Have  you  any  property  on  which 
you  could  raise  money  ?” 

es,  sir.  I have  five  chickens,  four 
ducks,  two  goats,  and  a donkey.” 


‘AWiy  is  it  that  you  always  heaj)  coals 
of  fire  on  my  head?”  asked  Senator 
Moses,  as  he  met  Senator  Robinson  in 
the  lobby. 

I heaj)  coals  of  fire  on  your  head 
because,  since  childhood,  I have  always 
loved  the  smell  of  a wood  fire,”  was  the 
Democrat’s  retort. 


fehe  s just  a summer  girl,”  quoth 
Leon  Brogden  when  he  was  interviewed 
concerning  a certain  summer  school 
belle. 

How’s  that  ?”  asked  the  interviewer. 

“Some  er  mine,  and  some  er  some- 
body’s else.” 
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COMMEECIAL  LOVE 
“Your  time  is  my  time,  but  please 
use  Eleischman’s  Yeast.” 

“Good  old  Blue  Eibbon  Malt” — 
Bernie. 

(Man  telling  any  used  joke) — Cantor. 
“Hello  everybody — blah  blah  (fast) 
brr  World’s  Fair  blaaa  (faster)  blaaa 
brrt  Palmer  House” — Floyd  Gibbons. 

“Blessed  event — I hear — scandal — 
latest  dirt — blessed  event — b.  e. — b.  e. — 
Jergen’s  lotion” — Winchell. 

“Forgotten  man — Eoosevelt — I tank 
I — said  today — H.  E.  A. — (criticism) 
— Maine  today  wen  blaa  blah — (criti- 
cism)— Philco  Eadio — (no  criticism)” 
— Boake  Carter. 

JUST  LOVE 

“I  deedunt  love  you  last  week,  yes- 
terday, last  night,  or  tomorrow,  but 
raht  naaa.” — Chevalier. 

“Oh,  breath,  where  is  thy  stink?” — 
Amos  ’n’  Andy. 

“Just  a great  big  bunch  of  you.” — 
Kate  Smith. 

“Somebody  loves  me.  ...  I wonder 
who.” — Huey  Long. 


Meet  Your  Friends  at 

HARDWICKE’S 

More  Than  a Drug  Store 

^ ^ 

PRESCRIPTIONS 
SHEAFFER  PENS 

WHITMAN  CANDIES 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

^ ^ ^ 

Bus  Ticket  Agency 
Postal  Telegraph  Agency 

^ ^ jx 

Flowers  for  Every  Occasion 
Telephones  120  - 9106 


MAYFLOWEESKI 

The  Cabots  speak  only  to  Lowells 
In  the  land  of  the  succulent  cod ; 

And  the  Woods  who  call  signals  at 
Harvard, 

And  sport  on  the  Stadium  sod. 

Pass  only  to  Hazros  and  Scherescher- 
skys  . . . 

And  other  good  blonds  on  the  squad. 

— The  New  Y orker. 

— s — 

WITH  CIDEE  FOE  A CHASEE 
Sign  in  restaurant  window:  “Ar- 
range for  getting  your  Christmas  dinner 
on  the  inside. 

“That’s  what  we’re  working  for.” 


Always  Something  New  in 
HABERDASHERY 
and  HATS 


VbcTite 

5noo#ror  Men 

SUITS  AND 
OVERCOATS 

$12-50  to  $27-50 

At 

10%  DISCOUNT 
TO  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

At 

213  Fayetteville  Street 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Yearwedd:  My  wife  and  I have  been 
arguing  for  months  about  what  kind 
of  car  to  get,  but  a third  party  has 
settled  it  for  us. 

Friend;  A third  party? 

Yearwedd:  Yes;  we  have  compro- 
mised on  a baby  carriage. 

Hardie : How’s  your  dog  today  ? 
Holton:  0.  K.  How’s  all  your  folks? 


-Cl 

I 


SHORTY’S 


SANDWICHES  - DRINKS 
TOBACCOS 

At 

SIX  BILLIARD  TABLES 
TWO  BOWLING  ALLEYS 

At 

Seventeen  Years'  Service  to 
Students  of  Wake  Forest 
College 

At 

Shorty's,  That's  the  Place 


Dr.  Hubert  Poteat ; Mr.  Ellis,  what 

is  the  construction  of ? 

Ellis  (waking  up  and  whispering  to 
Wood,  also  awaking):  What  did  he 
say? 

Wood : Dunno. 

Ellis : Dono,  donare,  donavi. 

— s — 

I’ve  met  ’em  far. 

I’ve  met  ’em  wide, 

I’ve  met  ’em  high  and  low ; 

But  the  derndest  saying  I ever  met 
Is  the  one,  “I  told  you  so.” 

— s — 

Meredith  Girl  (at  Duke  game)  ; What 
do  they  mean  by  three  downs  ? 

Wake  Forest  Frosh  (very  obligingly)  ; 
That  means  they  fell  down  three  times. 

— s — 

Scott  Buck : Say,  Freshman,  are 
you  a Sky? 

Frosh  Finch:  Ko,  I’m  a Eu. 

— s — 

Dr.  Jones : V hat  kind  of  a poet  was 
Coleridge  ? 

Grub : Coleridge,  like  Xapoleon,  was 
a poet  of  nature.  Doctor. 
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OCTOBER  POEMS 


OCTOBER* 

By  John  Charles  McNeill 
The  thought  of  old,  dear  things  is  in 
thine  eyes, 

0,  month  of  memories! 
ihising  on  days  thine  heart  hath  sor- 
row  of. 

Old  joy,  dead  hope,  dear  love, 

I see  thee  stand  where  all  thy  sisters 
meet 

To  cast  down  at  thy  feet 
The  garnered  largess  of  the  fruitful 
year, 

And  on  thy  cheeh  a tear. 

Thy  glory  flames  in  every  blade  and 
leaf 

To  blind  the  eyes  of  grief; 

'Thy  vineyards  and  thine  orchards  bend 
with  fruit 

'That  sorrow  may  be  mute; 

A hectic  splendor  lights  thy  days  to 
sleep. 

Ere  the  gray  dush  may  creep 
Sober  and  sad  along  thy  dusty  ways, 
Lihre  a lone  nun,  who  prays; 

High  and  faint-heard  thy  passing  mi- 
grant calls; 

'Thy  lazy  lizard  spirawls 
On  his  gray  stone,  and  many  slow 
winds  creep 

About  thy  hedge,  asleep; 

'The  sun  swings  farther  toward  his 
love,  the  south, 

'To  hiss  her  glowing  mouth; 

And  Death,  who  steals  among  thy 
purpling  bowers. 

Is  deeply  hid  in  floivers. 

Would  that  thy  streams  were  Lethe, 
and  might  flow 
Where  lotus  blossoms  blow, 

Arul  all  the  sweets  xvherewith  thy 
riches  bless 

Might  hold  no  bitterness! 

Would,  in  thy  beauty,  we  might  all 
forget 

Dead  days  and  old  regrets. 

And  through  thy  realm  might  fare  us 
forth  to  roam. 


Having  no  thought  for  home! 

And  yet  I feel,  beneath  thy  queen’s 
attire, 

B oven  of  blood  and  fire. 

Beneath  the  golden  glory  of  thy  charm 
dhy  mother  heart  beats  warm. 

And  if,  mayhap,  a wandering  child  of 
thee. 

Weary  of  land  and  sea. 

Should  turn  him  homeivard  from  his 
dreamer’s  quest 
To  sob  upon  thy  breast. 


to  prove 

Howjhine  eyes  brimmed  ivith  love. 
And  thy  dear  hand,  with  all  mother’s 
care, 

Would  rest  xipon  his  hair. 


OCTOBER 
By  Benjamin  Sledd 

Once  more  they  come,  the  blest  October 
. days. 

Bringing  their  holy  calm  and  rest  com- 
plete. 

And  hour-long  dreaming,  with  the  sun’s 
ivarm  rays. 

Like  gentle  hands,  clasping  the  ivecvry 
feet. 

And  gentler  now  are  all  oxir  human 
ways, 

ICiWi  nature’s  harshest  tones  grown  low 
and  sweet; 

And  dreamlike  lost  amid  the  far  blue 
haze 

The  eye  that  tells  not  ivhere  earth  and 
heaven  meet. 

Eo  longer  for  tomorrow’s  gifts  I ask: 

Enough  today  only  to  live  and  love; 

And  hidden  amidst  my  peopled  solitude. 

Hearing  the  children  at  some  unknown 
task, 

(As  over  her  nestlings  bends  the  brood- 
ing dove,) 

Over  the  measixre  of  my  bliss  I brood. 

—From  The  Watchers  of  the  Hearth. 


Reprinted  by  permission. 
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GOOD-NIGHT 

(Suggested  by  Koriier’s  GiUe  Naclit!) 

By  Gerald  Giles  Grubb 

Good-night — from  twilight  sky 
The  tired  sun  his  farewell  takes, 

Down  drops  the  night  over  silent 
land; 

]\ow  finds  its  rest,  the  weary  hand. 
Till  the  morning  new  awakes. 

Calm  rest  to  you — good-night! 

Good-night — the  moon  rides  high! 

Close  your  eyes — all  toil  must  cease — 
The  streets  are  still,  afar,  anear; 

The  night  lark’s  call  alone  you  hear. 
And  the  night  is  all  at  peace. 

God’s  peace  to  you — good-night ! 

Good-night — drowsy  winds  sigh! 

Dream  of  Paradise  most  sweet  — 

Nor  let  earth  rob  your  heart  of 
peace — 

lie  a fair  dream  your  soul’s  release. 
Therein  your  most  beloved  greet. 

Fair  dreams  to  you — good-night ! 

Good-night — angels  are  nigh! 

Slumber,  dear,  till  the  day  breaks. 
Slumber,  sweet,  until  tomorrow 
Gomes  to  you  with  its  new  sorrow. 
Without  fear.  The  Father  wakes — 

In  Him  we  trust — good-night! 


SUMMER  EVENING 

By  Evelyn  Hope  Squires 

I stretched  my  tired  body  on  a hill. 
And  looked  up  as  I lay  there  very  still. 

I lay  there  very  still  as  one  lies  dymg. 
And  watched  the  evening  sky  with 
swallows  flying 

Across  the  deepness  of  the  sunset  glow. 
I heard  the  silent  stillness  come  and  go. 

I felt  the  heart  of  summer  throbbing 
near. 

And  listened  to  the  birdcalls. — Oh,  my 
dear. 

My  love  for  you  is  very  like  that  day. 

It  has  the  glory  of  the  blest  who  pray 

0 

At  eventide  for  loved  ones;  and  im- 
parts 

The  quiet  tuneless  songs  of  happy 
hearts. 

My  love  has  all  the  peace  I foutid 
there,  lying. 

Watching  the  silent  sivallows  hover, 
flying. 


SONNET 
By  Ruamie  Squires 

I feel  no  bitterness  nor  solitude 

Now  you  have  gone  and  I am  quite  alone. 

My  heart  that  was  an  ant  hill  is  a stone; 

My  soul  that  was  a sapling  is  a wood 

Where  storms  of  desolation  pause  and 
brood 

And  leave  no  trace.  (But  all  the  birds 
have  flown.) 

The  stone  is  warm,  for  once  the  sunlight 
shone. 

But  mo.ss  is  growing  round  it  like  a hood. 

A sorrow  is  no  evil  I have  learned 

And  change  is  not  a thing  to  be  so 
feared; 

Now  you  have  gone  and  I am  quite 
alone. 

Though  all  my  hopes  are  iveeds  that 
must  be  burned 

And  dust  are  all  the  castles  I have 
reared, 

I build  again.  I have  the  cornerstone. 


SLEEP,  LITTLE  BOY 
By  Hoke  Xorris 

Sleep,  little  boy,  sleep  while  you  can. 
Let  the  god  of  rest  be  your  god — 

For  the  while. 

Sleep,  little  boy. 

Rest  your  eyes  far 
A life  of  tears  shed  and  tears  unshed, 

A heart-breaking  life  of  sadness  and 
failure. 

Sleep,  little  boy. 

Rest  your  soul  for 
A life  of  lies  and  treachery, 

A soul-destroying  life  of  sneers  and  false 
laughter. 

Sleep,  little  boy. 

Rest  your  whole  self  for 
A life  of  blows  and  unkindness, 

A vulgar  life  of  pain  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

Sleep,  little  hoy. 

Sleep  on,  unmindful  of  coming  tears. 
Sadness  and  failure. 

Sneers  and  false  laughter. 

Blows  and  unkindnesses. 

Lies  and  treachery. 

Yes,  little  boy,  sleep,  sleep  on... 
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FRESHMAN  ETIQUETTE 

By  DAVE  HOLTON 

Wake  Forest  Quarterback 


I reshmaii,  don’t  get  me  wrong  when 
you  see  that  the  title  of  this  article  is 
“Freshman  Etiquette.”  I’m  just  going 
to  tell  you,  for  your  own  good,  how  you 
should  act  on  the  campus. 

How  I’m  not  going  to  give  you  a 
lesson  on  table  manners.  Heaven  knows 
that  wouldn’t  do  any  good  at  the  aver- 
age boarding  house  around  here  ! Per- 
sonally I don’t  care  if  you  mock  a train 
while  eating  your  soup.  I don’t  care 
how  you  eat.  There  are  things  much 
more  important  than  that. 

In  the  second  place,  I’m  not  going  to 
tell  you  liow  to  make  a lilt  with  the 
women.  I’ll  tell  you  about  that  some 
other  time.  I’m  not  even  going  to  tell 
you  how  to  have  one  of  those  “mag- 
netic personalities.”  On  the  other  hand, 
maybe  I should  warn  you  against  hav- 
ing one.  Some  frosh,  you  know,  do 
have  a way  with  them  that  attracts  at- 
tention. They’re  the  kind  upperclass- 
men yell  “button”  at.  So,  frosh,  get 
rid  of  that  magnetic  ])ersonality  that 
.you  brought  with  you  from  your  home 
town. 

Obey  those  freshman  rules  you  have, 
and  you’ll  get  along  okay.  In  fact, 
disobeying  them  just  isn’t  done  in  the 
best  of  circles ; that’s  the  privilege  of 
an  upperclassman.  For  instance,  if  a 
frosh  should,  in  a month  (it  would  take 
that  long,  anyway)  of  utter  abandon, 
grow  what  is  called  a moustache,  1 
Wouldn’t  even  attempt  to  say  what 
would  happen  to  it — and,  incidentally, 
to  him. 

I don’t  care  if  you  were  the  best- 
looking boy  in  your  high  school,  you’re 
a frosh  now.  I don’t  care  if  you  were 
president  of  your  class,  that  doesn’t  give 
you  a license  to  skip  a year.  You  can’t 
skip  a year  here.  / know.  And,  since 
you’re  a frosh,  do  what  the  upperclass- 
men tell  you  to  do.  If  you’re  told  to 
jump  off  the  water  tank,  go  ahead;  it 
won’t  hurt  you  any  worse  than  dis- 
obedience. A hint  to  the  wise,  gentle- 
men, should  be  sufficient. 


How,  about  classroom  etiquette. 
Don’t  try  to  show  how  sharp  you  are 
on  class.  The  professor  will  find  that 
out  soon  enough  without  your  help. 
That’s  his  job.  And  the  soph  doesn’t 
like  it.  I’m  sure  the  instructor  doesn’t 
appreciate  it,  either— not  as  much  as 
you  think  he  does.  And,  frosh,  you 


Dave  Holtox 


think  you  know  how  to  get  a “leg”  on 
your  professor.  You  hang  around  after 
class  to  ask  some  foolish  question,  to 
give  “best  regards”  from  some  fellow 
in  your  home  town,  or  to  pull  off  that 
wise-crack  you  thought  up.  He  may 
laugh,  but  he’s  probably  laughing  af 
you  instead  of  with  you.  It  doesn’t 
help  your  record  any — with  the  instruc- 
tor or  with  the  upperclassmen. 

Don’t  exercise  that  Ted  Husing  voice 
of  yours  cither.  Children  should  be 
seen  and  not  heard.  A frosh  shouldn’t 
even  be  seen  except  by  request.  We 
know  you’re  good,  but  save  the  wise- 
cracks and  dirty  jokes  for  your  fresh- 
man friends.  Maybe  they  haven’t  heard 
them  before.  There  are  enough  of  them 
floating  around  without  your  adding 
your  quota  to  the  lot.  Just  laugh  at 
ours,  and  we’ll  be  satisfied.  Attempts 


to  be  smart  with  upperclassmen  will 
invariably  put  you  on  the  well-known 
spot.  And  spot  is  a horrid  word.  Your 
remarks  are  usually  pretty  weak  at- 
tempts at  humor,  and  they’ll  “hawk” 
an  up])erclassinan  as  quickly  as  any- 
thing else.  Ee  yourself  if  you  are  a 
sensible,  peace-loving  fellow;  if  you 
are  neither  sensible  nor  peace-loving, 
get  wise  in  a hurry.  If  you  do,  your 
freshman  year  has  a healtliy  chance 
of  being  pleasantly  uneventful. 

As  long  as  you’re  a good  little  fresh- 
man and  show  the  jjroper  S2)irit,  the 
men  of  the  upper  classes  are  for  you. 
It’s  really  a rather  j)aternal  interest 
they  take  in  you,  more  or  less.  Go 
to  the  football  games  if  you  want  to 
please  Papa  Upperclassman,  and  when 
you  go,  don’t  sit  there  and  do  nothing. 
Back  the  teams.  Yell  your  head  off  at 
the  right  time. 

Football  jdayers  are  all  right  guys. 
Just  because  they  play  a rough  game, 
people  talk  about  them  in  sometimes 
not  very  com2)linientary  terms,  as  long 
as  they’re  off  the  field.  Must  because 
they  wear  a football  uniform  on  the 
field  is  no  sign  they  wear  it  to  class. 
Just  stick  behind  them,  and  you’ll  find 
they  play  as  square  a game  on  the  cam- 
pus as  they  ])lay  on  the  field. 

Well,  frosh,  I’ve  about  finished  my 
say.  I hope  these  words  of  advice  and 
warning  will  help  you.  I’ve  tried  to 
be  clear.  Maybe  my  English  isn’t  jier- 
fect,  but  I think  you  get  the  general 
idea  of  this  article.  How  please  ob- 
serve the  rules  set  down  above.  Ho 
upperclassman  will  hurt  a freshman, 
really.  We  want  our  fun,  but  that’s 
all.  The  real  Wake  Forest  spirit  should 
be  in  you  by  this  time.  You  can  abolish 
hazing  if  you’ll  always  keep  this  in 
mind;  a man’s  conduct  his  first  year 
determines  to  a great  extent  his  stand- 
ing and  his  popularity  the  remaining 
years  of  his  college  life. 
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HUNTING  BREEC 

By  HOKE  NORRIS 


One  night  last  winter,  I bummed  a 
ride  with  Mr.— well,  I’ll  call  him  Mr, 
Jones.  He  was  a large  man — I could 
tell  that,  even  in  the  penumbral  dark- 
ness of  the  deserted  street.  After  a half- 
minute in  the  car  with  him,  I tliought 
he  was  drunk.  Soon,  I had  decided  he 
was  one  of  those  fellows  whose  tongues 
are  loosened  by  liquor.  Indeed,  I 
thought,  his  was  not  oidy  loosened — it 
was  set  free,  without  inhibition,  care, 
or  moorings. 

So  he  talked  all  the  time,  at  first 
about  a convention  he  planned  to  at- 
tend. Then  he  switched  to  his  old 
friends,  none  of  whom  I knew,  but  in 
whom,  strangely,  he  interested  me. 

“You  know,”  he  drawled,  “it’s  funny 
to  think  of  the  friends  I have  had. 
Some  of  them — a lot  of  them — were 
killed  in  the  war.  You  know,  I was 
in  the  war. 

“I  knew  a boy,  a special  friend  of 
mine,  who  joined  the  National  Guard 
cause  he  said  he  wanted  a pair  of 
hunting  breeches.  He  figured  he’d  use 
them  to  go  hunting  in,  and  keep  them 
after  he  was  discharged.  His  mother 
was  a widow,  and  poor.  He  wanted  to 
have  some  hunting  breeches,  but  they 
couldn’t  get  them,  ’cause  they  were  poor. 

“That  was  in  1915,  you  know,  while 
the  war  was  going  on  in  Europe.  He 
tried  to  get  mo  to  join,  too,  but  I 
wouldn’t.  ‘Ho,  sir,’  I hold  him,  ‘I  ain’t 
ging  to  join  ! There’s  a war  in  Europe, 
and  no  telling  when  the  United  States’ll 
jump  right  in,  even  if  we  don’t  have 
anything  to  fight  for,  or  anything  to 
gain.’  And  I told  Joe — that  was  his 
name — ‘You’d  better  get  out.  Hunting 
breeches!  I wouldn’t  take  the  chance 
you’re  taking  for  all  the  hunting 
breeches  in  the  army.’ 

“But  he  stuck  in,  and  we  went  hunting 
together,  and  he  wore  those  Hational 
Guard  pants.  He  teased  me  because  I 
had  2)aid  four  dollars  for  my  hunting 
breeches,  and  because  he  got  his  free. 
But  I’d  always  come  back  at  him  by  re- 
minding him  of  the  chance  ho  was  tak- 
ing. He  didn’t  care.  ‘What’s  a little 


war  among  friends  ?’  he  said,  laughing. 

“Then,  in  1916,  the  Mexicans  began 
misbehaving  down  on  the  border,  and 
Wilson,  or  some  big-wig  general  in 
Washington,  decided  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  send  the  boys  down  there  and 
give  the  rascals  a spanking. 

“I  happened  to  be  out  of  town  when 
the  mobilization  order  was  received  by 
the  national  Guard  unit  at  home.  They 
somehow  got  the  idea  I’d  like  to  join, 
and  go  down  on  the  border.  So  they 
telephoned  for  me,  and  telegraphed  for 
me,  and  I went;  but  not  to  join  the 
Guard.  I just  happened  to  finish  my 
business,  and  came  back.  Well,  Joe 
jumped  on  me,  wanted  me  to  join,  got 
all  excited,  and  talked  about  the  trip, 
and  the  experience.  ‘Chance  of  a life 
time,’  he  said.  But  I wouldn’t  join. 
How  don’t  get  the  idea  I’m  a coward, 
’cause  I ain’t.  I’ll  stick  in  there  and 
fight  with  the  next  one,  but  I ain’t  tak- 
ing any  unnecessary  chances.  I’m  just 
cautious,  you  know,  not  careless  and 
headstrong,  like  some  people. 

“And  that’s  what  I told  him.  Then 
I burst  out  laughing,  ’cause  I remem- 
bered his  hunting  breeches.  ‘Boy,’  I told 
him,  ‘you’re  going  to  pay  a pretty  price 
for  those  hunting  breeches.’  He  looked 
kinda  sheepish  at  that,  and  laughed. 
And  I told  him,  I said,  ‘And  you’re 
soon  going  to  be  hunting  something 
more  dangerous  than  rabbits  and  squir- 
rels and  birds.’  This  seemed  to  rile  him, 
and  he  told  me  to  shut  up.  But  I went 
on,  ‘And  they’re  going  to  be  hunting 
you,  too.  They’re  going  to  have  on 
hunting  breeches,  too,  and  going  to  be 
toting  big  guns.’ 

“Well,  they  left,  Joe  did  his  hunting, 
and  came  back,  but  not  home.  They 
pitched  camj)  over  on  the  old  fair 
grounds  in  Baleigh,  and  Joe  wrote  me 
to  come  to  see  him.  The  next  time  I 
got  a chance,  I went  to  the  camp,  and 
called  for  him. 

“When  he  came  iqi,  I saw  that  he 
was  burned  brown  by  the  sun,  and  he 
had  on  a clean,  new  pair  of  breeches — 
his  hunting  breeches. 
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“We  had  a great  time.  I teased  him 
about  his  breeches,  and  he  said  he’d  had 
three  pairs  since  he  left,  and  that  he’d 
done  some  real  hunting  in  them.  ‘Man 
hunting,’  he  said,  ‘greatest  game  in  the 
world,  greatest  sport.  Hothing  like  it.’ 

Einally  he  suggested  that  we  get 
drunk.  Of  course,  I was  all  for  it.  So 
we  went  out  and  got  some  very  potent 
stuff,  and  had  a great  time.  IVe  ran 
all  up  and  down  the  company  street, 
dodging  the  guards,  and  posts,  and  sol- 
diers. We  went  to  see  some  women, 
came  in  late  at  night,  and  dodged  some 
more  guards  Joe  had  become  an  ex- 
pert at  it,  he  told  me. 

“The  next  morning,  I found  that  my 
clothes  were  muddy  and  torn,  and  Joe’.s 
breeches  were  a sight  to  see — dirty  and 
muddy  and  ripped  and  torn.  We  musta 
got  in  a fight  somewhere— I don’t  re- 
member. Anyway,  I had  to  go  back 
home,  and  before  I left  I told  Joe  he’d 
better  get  another  pair  of  breeches  if 
he  wanted  to  do  any  comfortable  hunt- 
ing. I said  I reckon  I’d  have  to  start 
a war,  so  he  could  use  his  hunting 
breeches  in  another  man  hunt. 

But  I didn  t need  to  start  a war. 
There  were  too  many  other  busting  to 
start  one— turning  the  world  up-side 
down  to  get  the  United  States  in  Eu- 
rope’s own  record  spat  of  all  time. 

“Then,  about  the  middle  of  1917— 
can’t  remember  the  date— let’s  see,  when 
was  it?  Can  t remember  things  like  I 
once  could.  Anyway,  about  the  middle 
of  1917  they  got  us  in,  head  over  heels. 

And  of  course  everybody  was  hot 
aftei  the  Germans.  They  cursed  them 
in  2irivate,  and  lambasted  them  with  hot 
air  in  public.  They  waved  flags,  and 
the  brass  bands  jfiayed.  And  everybody 
was  all  broken  out  with  patriotism.  But 
I noticed  that  most  of  those  doing  all 
the  hot-air  distributing  were  retired 
generals,  and  women,  and  jioliticians 
with  dependents,  and  they  couldn’t  fight. 
They  left  that  up  to  us,  the  youth  of  the 
land,  the  ‘flower  of  the  nation.’”  He 
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paused  long  enough  to  laugh  sarcas- 
tically, then  rushed  on. 

“You  know,  this  war  patriotism  stuff 
is  a lotta  powerful  hunk,  anyhow,  a 
thing  based  on  mob  psychology,  with 
the  emotions  of  the  people  fanned  to  a 
roaring  fire  by  the  sight  of  uniforms 
and  flags  and  the  noise  of  brass  bands 
and  orators  telling  bloody  lies  on  the 
enemy  and  painting  pretty  pictures  of 
our  own  perfection. 

“Well,  Joe  came  home  about  that 
time,  and  jumped  on  me  to  join.  Said 
it  was  my  duty  to  my  country,  said  all 
the  respectable  peojjle  expected  every 
able-bodied  man  to  enlist.  I didn’t  have 
anything  against  the  Germans — that  is, 
personally.  I told  him  that,  and  he 
sj)Uttered,  and  stammered,  and  told  me 
again  that  it  was  my  duty  to  join. 

“Then  the  retired  generals  and  the 
ladies  and  the  brass  bands  and  the  flags 
and  the  retired  generals  and  the  poli- 
ticians with  dependents  seemed  to  set 
in  on  me  with  full  force,  and  in  a weak 
moment,  I joined.  Joe  was  awfully 
glad.  ‘Remember  how  we  used  to  go 
hunting  together  ?’  he  said.  ‘Well,  we’re 
going  hunting  together  again, — men  this 
time,  bloody,  savage  Germans.  And 
you  won’t  have  to  pay  four  dollars  for 
your  hunting  breeches,  either,’  he  said. 
‘And  you’ll  have  two  i)airs,  and  a gun 
big  enough  to  kill  a rabbit  on  the  run 
at  two  miles,’  he  said. 

“You  couldn’t  stay  around  Joe  long 
without  getting  some  of  his  enthusi- 
asm, you  know,  just  like  you  can  catch 
the  small  pox,  or  measules,  and  you’d 
forget  the  bad  side  of  it.  So  1 forgot 
that  the  game  we’d  be  hunting  would 
have  guns  that’d  kill  a rabbit  squatting 
behind  a tree  at  three  miles,  when  ours 
would  kill  one  at  only  two  miles,  and 
him  in  the  open,  ’cause  they’d  been  at 
it  for  three  years  then,  and  we  were 
just  starting.  We  were  just  amateurs 
at  this  killing  business,  you  know. 

“Well,  they  took  us  amateurs  through 
the  paces  at  the  training  camps.  I got 
my  hunting  breeches,  but  they  wore  a 
niile  too  little  for  mo,  and  Joe  laughed 
at  me.  He  said  I always  seemed  to 
have  trouble  with  my  breeches,  that  I 
either  had  to  pay  four  dollars  for  them, 


or  they  were  too  big  for  me.  He  didn’t 
have  any  trouble  with  getting  some  his 
size.  He’d  been  in  a long  time,  you 
know,  and  knew  the  tricks  of  the  trade 
— stood  in  with  the  supply  sergeant, 
you  know,  and  all  that. 

“Well,  after  the  training,  we  went 
to  France,  through  submarine-infested 
waters,  through  storm,  through  just 
about  every  kind  of  hell  you  can  find 
of  water — the  hell  of  sea-sickness,  and 
crowded  quarters,  and  worst  of  all,  the 
hell  of  fear.  But  that  hell  on  water 
was  nothing  beside  that  hell  on  land 
we  were  to  get  in  France. 

“But  for  a long  time,  we  dug  ditches, 
and  reinforced  dugouts,  and  built  roads 
and  bridges.  The  Allies,  you  know, 
thought  we  Americans  couldn’t  fight, 
thought  we’d  make  better  handy-men, 
and  ditch-diggers,  and  road-builders, 
than  fighters.  I was  satisfied,  myself. 
You  know,  I always  was  a peaceful  fel- 
low— never  did  enjoy  a fight,  even  if  I 
had  anything  to  gain,  or  if  it  was  my  own 
personal  fight.  But  that  war,  I figured 
then,  and  know  now,  was  not  my  war. 

I went  over  there  to  protect  somebody 
else’s  right,  to  defend  somebody  else’s 
land,  to  avenge  somebody  else’s  wrongs, 
to  make  the  world  peaceful  again  so  the 
big  dogs  of  trade  and  commerce  and 
banking  could  make  more  money  on  the 
high  seas  and  in  Europe. 

“Of  course,  I didn’t  say  anything  like 
that  to  Joe,  or  to  anybody  else,  ’cause 
it  was  dangerous  to  talk  like  that  in 
those  days,  and  in  France,  ’specially. 
But  I did  hint  to  him  in  private  that 
I was  satisfied  with  ditch-digging,  just 
hinted,  you  know,  ’cause  I didn’t  want 
him  to  think  I was  a coward — ’cause  I 
ain’t  that — or  that  I wasn’t  patriotic, 
which  I know  I wasn’t,  exactly,  in  the 
way  the  folks  back  home  had  been  be- 
fore we  left.  Whenever  I hinted  these 
things  to  Joe,  sometimes  he’d  laugh, 
and  tell  me  to  show  some  gratitude  for 
my  two  pairs  of  hunting  breeches,  like 
he  did  by  wanting  to  go  out  and  get  the 
Germans.  Sometimes  he’d  get  mad,  and 
say  I was  a coward. 

“Well,  we  dug  ditches,  built  roads  and 
bridges,  and  this  made  Joe  mad,  ’cause 
he  wanted  to  get  out  front  and  fight, 
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and  ’cause  it  was  such  dirty  work.  We 
got  our  clothes  dirty,  and  ourselves 
dirty,  and  most  of  all  our  pants.  There 
was  a lot  of  rain,  and  a lot  of  mud, 
and  a lot  of  water,  and  we  worked  in 
all  of  it,  and  got  plastered  and  soaked 
with  it.  If  I wanted  to  make  Joe  mad, 
I’d  say  something  like  this — I’d  say, 
‘You  and  your  damn’  hunting  breeches ! 
How  we’re  doing  a lot  of  hunting,  aren’t 
we  ?’  And  he’d  blow  up. 

“Then,  one  day  some  American  gen- 
eral miles  behind  the  front  lines  ordered 
his  men  up,  and  they  whij^ped  their 
enemy,  and  the  French  were  pleasantly 
surjjrised,  ’cause  they’d  thought  we  were 
just  ditch-diggers,  and  road-builders, 
and  bridge-constructors,  and  from  then 
on  it  was  fight,  fight,  fight,  for  us,  with 
no  more  ditches,  roads,  or  bridges — ex- 
ce23t  those  little  holes  we  dug  out  there 
on  no  man’s  land  when  the  Germans 
began  sending  over  the  hig  ones. 

“Me  and  Joe  went  up  front,  and  got 
muddy  and  wet  and  cold,  and  got  shot 
at,  and  shot  at  an  invisible  enemy,  and 
then  retreated,  and  got  leave.  I asked 
Joe  how  he  liked  this  kind  of  hunting, 
and  he  said  it  was  great,  but  I could 
tell  he  didn’t  enjoy  it  as  much  as  he 
had  expected,  ’cause  he  wasn’t  .^o  enthu- 
siastic he  seemed  disappointed.  It 
seemed  that  he  wanted  to  do  some  real 
man-hunting,  and  when  Ve  got  drunk 
he’d  brag  that  he  was  going  off  alone 
one  of  these  days,  and  go  hunting  all 
by  himself,  and  was  going  to  bag  some 
real  game.  It  frightened  me,  the  way 
he  did  talk. 

“We  went  back  up  to  the  front,  and 
to  more  fighting  up  there  where  mud 
and  water  and  debris,  and  flesh  and 
blood  and  bones,  flowed  together  over 
the  torn  ground  and  in  the  dark  streams. 
One  day  I saw  a man  who  had  been 
cut  in  half — everything  from  the  waist 
up  gone — just  the  pants,  and  the  leg- 
gings, and  the  shoes  left,  all  full  of 
just  half  a man.  I showed  the  sight  to 
Joe,  and  said,  ‘There’s  a man  that  ain’t 
got  anything  now  but  a pair  of  hunting 
breeches,  and  I reckon  he’s  using  them 
now  in  the  hapi^y  hunting  grounds.’  I’d 
become  kinder  hard-boiled,  then,  and ’d 
say  ’most  anything.  It  didn’t  bother 

{Continued  on  page  eleven) 


SATAN’S  HOLIDAY 

(Written  in  the  true  collegiate  Shakespearean  style) 
By  WELLINGTON  DUNFORD 


Dramatis  Personae : 

Satan,  the  Old  Boy  himself. 

A Student. 

A Viper. 

Various  and  sundry  Imps. 

Satie,  tlie  Old  Boy’s  fiancee. 

Scene ; Satan’s  office,  temperature 
243.5  degrees  centigrade. 

(The  Old  Boy  is  seated  at  his  desk, 
reading  a copy  of  the  old  Student. 
Suddenly  he  laughs  heartily.  Satie 
enters.) 

Satan : Satie,  my  sweet,  hast  seen  the 
new  copy  of  tl\«  Student? 

Satie:  Ay,  milord,  hast  seen  it; 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  recent 
issue  hath  surpassed  even  the  Ban'j 
of  Captain  Billy. 

Satan : Ah,  hut  I wish  I were  a college 
hoy ! Once,  hack  in  the  days  of  my 
imphood,  Beelzebub  did  tell  me  that 
I should  go  to  college. 

: But  thou  didst  not  ? 

Satan : ISTever,  my  sweet,  but  the  taste 
still  lingers;  like  Wrigley’s  chewing 
gum,  the  flavor  lasts.  Would  that 
something  would  happen!  I weary 
of  flames  and  groans.  I long  for  ro- 
mance. Hay,  my  sweet,  thou  are 
prettily  enough,  and  I love  thee;  yet 
I long  for  dates  with  new  ones,  only 
for  variety. 

Satie  (jealously)  ; gir  I 

Satan : | 

But  that  can  never  be.  And  see,  my 
sweet,  how  yonder  light  doth  flicker  I 
A customer  doth  ajjproaeh.  Shall  I 
see  thee  at  eight  ? 

Berha])s,  milord.  (Exit.) 

Student  (entering)  ; Good  evening. 

Satan:  Good  evening.  And  thy  busi- 
ness? Art  thou  another  of  the  lost 
souls  ? 

Student : N^^iy;  sir.  I am  one 

Who  hath  hut  recently  come  from 
college. 

^*dan:  Then,  my  man. 

Thou  art  indeed  a lost  soul.  Long 
have  I wished  to  he  what  thou  art. 
Hero  I lead  a helluva  life.  And  the 
nature  of  thy  demise? 


Student : I endeavored,  good  sir,  to 
collect  from  a roommate  some  money 
that  he  borrowed  last  Christmas. 
Satan : ^nd  he 

Smote  thee? 

Student : Hay,  he  sent  me  to  thee. 
Wilt  thou  pay? 

Satan  : It  is  ever  thus ; roommates  al- 
ways send  them  to  me.  Yet  I will 
pay,  if  thou  wilt  hut  help  me  gain 
my  one  desire. 

Student : And  that  ? 

Satan : To  go  to  college. 

Student : Tis  not 

A happy  life,  good  sir,  nor  one,  I 
thiidc,  that  thou  wouldnst  relish,  didst 
tliou  but  know  the  pitfalls  that 
threaten  the  unlucky  ones  that  go  to 
college. 

Satan : Yet  I would  go. 

Student : gg 

How  can  I help  thee  ? 

Satan : Even  purgatory  doth  need  man- 
agement. Couldst  recommend  some 
one  to  take  my  place? 

Student : Couldst. 

Knowest  thou  my  frat  president  ? 

Satan : Aye, 

He  came  from  here.  I know  him  well. 

A good  man,  and  a timely  suggestion. 
Yet  I know  one  who  would  make  a 
better. 

Student : ^Yho  ? 

Satan  : You.  Thou  dost  already 

own  the  place.  He  gave  it  to  thee 
long  since. 

Student : Thou’rt  right,  good  man,  and 
yet  I hesitate;  ’twould  seem  much 
like  going  to  the  devil. 

Satan : ^Yait ! 

Either  than  shault  take  my  place,  or, 
by  Beelzebub,  I shall  take  thy  head. 
Student : So  be  it.  I accejit.  And 
yet,  I think  ’twould  he  better  if  thou 
didst  take  my  shajie. 

Satan:  An  idea,  forsooth!  (they  ex- 
change.) And  now  I go  to  play  at 
study,  and  learn  romance.  (Exit.) 
Student  (aside)  : Curses! 

Ife  had  me  at  disadvantage.  I could 
not  tell  him  where  to  go. 


(Viper  enter)  Ah, ’tis  thou,  who  broke 
on  me  at  the  fraternity  dance,  and 
kept  my  gal  while  I did  linger  in  the 
anteroom  or  in  the  stag  line. 

•'  A lie,  forsooth. 

Never  have  I seen  thee.  Thy  foul 
visage  hath  never  seared  these  eyes  of 
mine.  Thou’rt  the  devil  himself. 
Student:  Hay,  thou  fool, 

But  only  in  the  devil’s  shape. 

• And  thou  dost  make 
a good  one.  But  see,  where  do  I go  ? 
I was  killed  by  an  infuriated  soph. 

Student : It  serves  thee  right. 

Always  wert  thou  a fresh  frosh.  Had 
I dared,  I would  have  shorn  thv 
locks  long  ago.  Who,  I ask,  got  sick 
at  the  house  party  ? Who  told  sopho- 
mores to  come  to  me?  I want  them 
not.  Who  cribbed  and  copied  Bible 
notes,  and  wrote  his  name  in  letters 
large  uj^on  the  wall? 

• Good  sir — 

Student : Don’t  fib ; 

For  I was  there.  And  I do  sentence 
thee  to  broil  and  boil  and  turn  and 
toast  in  the  deepest  cooking  pot  I 
have.  (Bings.  Imps  appear.)  Take 
this  thing,  and  givvim  de  woiks.  And 
while  I think  of  it,  bring  eggs  well 
done,  over-medium,  my  imps,  ami 
serve  me  toast  and  boiling  coffee. 

Imp  . Here  they  are,  milord. 

Student : Service, 

Such  as  I never  saw.  Well  done,  both 
the  eggs  and  he,  or  him,  perhaps;  my 
English  doth  escape  me. 

^'“P'  Yes,  milord. 

(Exit.) 

Student  (thickly):  Well  done,  well 
don.  (Satie  enters.) 

Here  am  I,  milord. 
Whom  thou  didst  summon  to  appear 
at  eight. 

Student  (aside)  : Hot  bad,  forsooth  ! 
And  I didst  summon  thee  ? The  devil 
hath  an  eye  for  beauty.  (To  her)  Ah, 
my  sweet,  thou’rt  beautiful  tonight ! 

(aside)  A little  oil 

Doth  augment  the  fires  of  purgatory. 

(^C oufitiued-  0)1  po-ge  sevetiteen^ 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  get  out  a magazine 
tliat  college  boys  will  read,  but  will  it 
be  of  any  literary  value?  Whiz-Bang 
is  interesting — at  least  it  sells  well — 
but  the  literature  it  contains  is  of  a 
highly  questionable  character.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  fairly  easy  to  put  out 
a magazine  of  literary  merit,  but  will 
it  be  interesting?  Most  college  boys 
slide  by  the  shelves  which  contain 
Harper  s,  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  Forum. 
They  run  for  Liberty,  Collier’s,  Ameri- 
can, and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
We  are  trying  this  year  to  present  a 
magazine  that  will  he  both  interesting 
and  literary. 

In  making  a selection  for  the  Wa,ke 
Forest  Student,  we  keep  one  question 
in  mind:  “Is  it  literary  as  well  as  in- 
teresting?” Some  of  the  contrihutions 
appearing  in  our  magazine  will  be  more 
literary  than  interesting,  and  vice  versa. 
It  is  true  we  have  rejected  a few  manu- 
scripts for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
were  too  “deep”^ — -uninteresting;  then 


some  nonsensical  stuff  has  been  turned 
away  to  make  loom  for  some  good  verse, 
or  the  like.  We  want  to  put  out  a bal- 
anced magazine,  adapted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Wake- Forest  hoys. 

For  years  the  Wake  Forest  students, 
or,  at  least,  a number  of  them,  filed  into 
Wingate  Hall  for  chajiel.  It  was  com- 
pulsory. It  was  daily.  It  was  bor- 
ing. “Chapel”  was  always  a song,  a 
prayer,  a few  announcements,  ...  a 
vaudeville,  or  a sermon,  or  a lecture,  or 
a quartet,  or  just  a plain  speech. 

We  have  at  last  found  out  two  things  : 
that  chapel  is  a place  for  worship,  and 
that  college  boys  don’t  like  to  go  to 
chapel  every  day.  We  need  not  go  into 
detail  concerning  the  new  chapel  ar- 
rangement. We  only  wish  to  congratu- 
late tliose  responsible  for  the  installa- 
tion of  the  new  system.  It  seems  to  be 
working  sjfiendidly  at  the  present  time. 
We  sincerely  hope  it  will  continue  to 
do  so  in  the  future. 


The  poem  on  the  front  cover  was 
composed  in  1910  by  Doctor  J.  W. 
Lynch,  of  the  Religion  Department,  and 
dedicated  to  the  boys  whom  he  had 
taught  prior  to  that  time. 


In  the  November  issue  we  hope  to 
publish  some  poems  of  John  Charles 
McNeill  which  have  never  appeared 
in  book  form.  We  deeply  regret  we 
are  unable  to  do  that  this  issue,  as 
promised. 

The  Norris  brothers  are  doing  a 
considerable  amount  of  writing  these 
days.  Hoke  Norris,  former  Old  Gold 
and  Blade  editor,  has  a story,  “Hunt- 
ing Breeches”  in  this  issue.  Frank 
Norris  has  a humorous  little  essay  en- 
titled, “And  a Little  Child  Shall  Peeve 
Them.”  If  you  want  to  read  some- 
thing interesting  from  the  Norris 
family,  look  over  these  two  contribu- 
tions. They’re  not  bad. 
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HUNTING  BREECHES 

{Continued  from  page  seveii) 

Joe,  either,  ’cause  we’d  been  through 
everything — we’d  hunted,  and  we’d  been 
hunted,  and  we’d  killed,  and  we  might 
he  killed. 

It  didn’t  make  much  difference  to 
us  which  way  the  cat  jumped — whether 
we  lived  or  died.  I know  that  our  folks 
hack  home  shuddered  and  cried  and 
prayed  when  they  thought  of  the  war, 
which  they  said  they  did  all  the  time, 
most,  but  we  got  deadened  to  it,  some- 
how. We  seemed  to  just  exist,  to  he 
suspended,  part  of  the  time,  between 
life  and  death. 

“Then  one  day  Joe  got  separated 
from  me.  We’d  been  pals  throughout 
the  war,  had  been  together  all  the  time, 
most,  and  were  just  like  brothers,  you 
km)w.  We’d  been  through  college  to- 
gether, and  we’d  fought  against  each 
other,  and  for  each  other,  we’d  been 
drunk  together,  and  had  teased  each 
other  about  hunting  breeches — but  I 
did  most  of  that  teasing — the  pants  he’d 
planned  to  use  to  hunt  in  had  become 
a great  joke  between  us. 

“So  when  he  got  sej)arated  from  me 
I was  uneasy,  ’cause  he’d  been  acting 
kinda  queer  for  a couple  a days,  and  I 
remembered  what  he’d  said  about  want- 
ing  to  go  on  one  last,  great  hunting  trip. 

It  was  up  front,  you  know,  where  any- 
thing can  happen,  and  everything  does. 

I crawled  all  over  no  man’s  land,  it 
Seemed  to  me,  looking  for  him.  I 
couldn’t  call,  I couldn’t  strike  a light — 
it  was  at  night — I couldn’t  do  anything 
that  ’d  help  me  to  find  him.  I forgot 
that  I was  supposed  to  he  helping  to 
fight  a war,  I forgot  the  Germans,  I 
forgot  our  officers,  ’cause  I wanted  to 
find  him.  So  that  night,  the  next  day, 
for  ’most  a week,  I wandered  around, 
looking  for  him.  But  I didn’t  find  him 
■ out  there.  We  were  relieved,  and  I had 
to  leave  the  sector. 

“I  went  to  my  commanding  officer 
to  find  out  if  he  knew  anything  about 
Joe,  and  he  told  me  Joe’d  been  killed — 
killed  far  beyond  our  lines,  in  enemy 
territory.  They’d  found  his  body  when 
the  Germans  evacuated  the  territory, 
horribly  cut  and  shot  to  pieces. 

It  seemed  he’d  made  up  his  mind 


to  go  hunting,  so  he  just  went  hunting, 
like  he  d done  back  home,  you  know, 
just  walked  off  with  a gun.  Only  this 
time  the  game  had  guns,  and  could  use 
them.  And  he  died  in  his  hunting 
breeches,  like  he  said  he  would  when  he 
was  drunk. 

“It  was  an  awful  shock  to  me,  and  I 
was  awfully  torn  up  by  it,  you  know, 
like  you  are  when  your  best  friend  dies. 

After  that  I didn’t  do  much  more 
man  hunting.  In  our  next  advance,  a 
piece  of  shrapnel  caught  me  in  the 
back,  nicked  the  backbone  and  twisted, 
or  pushed  it  out  of  shape.  The  hunting 
I did  for  a long,  long  time  then,  was 
for  release  from  pain,  and  sometimes 
I wanted  release  from  life,  too.” 

His  words  had  begun  to  come  more 
slowly,  as  if  he  were  talking  to  him- 
self, or  were  slowly  meditating  aloud. 

“Well,  it  took  me  a long  time  to  find 
even  partial  relief,  I ain’t  wholly  re- 
lieved yet,  my  hack  is  still  weak,  and 
it  hurts  some  now  and  then,  and  I ain’t 
ever  found  peace  of  mind  or  body,  ex- 
actly,  since  the  war.  The  pain,  you 
know,  comes  back,  now  and  then,  and 
my  dreams — I still  have  terrible  night- 
mares and  the  war  changed  my  atti- 
tude toward  everything,  and  I reckon 
I’m  just  a misfit.  I don’t  know,  it 
just  kinda  ruined  my  whole  life. 

“I’ll  never  forget  Joe  and  his  hunting 
bieeches,  though,  and  the  hunting  we 
did  together,  and  that  last  hunting  trip 
he  went  on,  alone.  I kinda  wish  he’d 
taken  me  on  that  trip  with  him— on 
that  last  hunting  trip. 

‘But  he  didn’t,  and  he  got  his,  and 
I got  mine,  each  of  us  in  his  own  way. 

But  I do  wish  he  had  taken  me 

with  him ” 

He  grew  suddenly  silent,  and  after 
the  rapid  flow  of  words,  the  silence 
seemed  heavy  and  oppressive. 

It  was  his  first  pause  in  his  rapid, 
nervous  account  during  our  time  to- 
gether, and  I took  the  opportunity  to 
say  that  I wanted  to  get  out  at  the 
next  corner.  He  said  nothing,  just 
stopped  and  let  me  out,  and  I thanked 
him  for  the  ride.  He  nodded,  waved 
slightly  and  bowed. 

“By  the  way,”  he  asked  suddenly, 
“what’d  you  say  your  name  is  ?” 


I had  already  told  him,  hut  I re- 
peated it. 

“Glad  to  know  you.  Mine  is ” 

He  paused  and- scratched  his  head.  “My 
name — ” he  repeated  slowly  and  la- 
boriously. He  looked  up  suddenly. 
“What  town  is  this  ?”  he  asked. 

I told  him. 

“And  where’s  Raleigh  ?”  he  asked,  in 
a puzzled  way. 

“We  just  came  from  Raleigh,”  I 
told  him,  dumbfounded. 

Why,  that’s  where  I was  going,”  he 
replied,  startled.  “Reckon  you  think 
I m crazy,”  he  went  on,  with  an  appeal- 
ing note  in  his  voice,  “but  I’m  not.  I 
get  this  way,  now  and  then.  Can’t  seem 
to  remember  a thing.”  He  paused  and 
lifted  a fist  and  gently  struck  the  steer- 
ing wheel  in  a gesture  of  futility. 

“Get  that  way  now  and  then,”  he 
went  on  slowly.  “Can’t  se^m  to  remem- 
ber a thing Lost  my  job  this  after- 

noon. For  incompetence.”  He  laughed 
shortly.  “My  back,  you  know ” 

He  paused,  and  again  made  that  pe- 
culiar gesture  of  striking  the  steering 
wheel.  Then  he  looked  straight  at  me. 
“Well,  so  long,  pard.” 

Dumbfounded,  I had  stood  there  at 
the  open  door  of  the  automobile.  Be- 
fore I could  offer  him  any  help  he  raced 
the  engine,  and  I involuntarily  closed 
the  door.  He  waved  slightly,  nodded, 
and  drove  on,  down  the  road  from  Ra- 
leigh. 

^ As  I stood  watching  the  red  tail  light 
disappear  in  the  distance,  I tried  -vainly 
to  diagnose  his  case.  He  certainly  was 
not  drunk,  I decided.  “Recurrent  shell 
shock?”  I asked  myself.  Maybe. 

Anyway,  I haven’t  seen  or  heard  from 
him  since  that  night.  But  I don’t  think 
1 11  ever  forget  him,  and  that  gesture  of 
futility  of  his,  and  the  story  he  told 
me  about  J oe  and  his  hunting  breeches. 

I couldn’t  forget,  even  if  I wanted  to. 

— s — 

Dave  Holton,  of  Winston-Salem,  has 
proven  beyond  any  doubt  that  he  can 
do  something  besides  play  football.  We 
think  his  commentary  on  freshman  be- 
havior should  prove  both  beneficial  and 
entertaining,  a very  rare  combination. 
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POST  OFFICE  PSYCHOLOGY 

By  B.  G.  LEONARD,  JR, 

To  the  confirmed  student  of  human  not  perceive  the  scowl  that  darkens 
nature  no  academic  institution  pre-  John’s  features;  he  does  not  notice  the 
sents  so  varied  a curriculum  as  the  . smile  of  benevolence  Bill  bestows  upon 

him.  Thus  he  rapidly  disposes  of  the 
line  that  has  formed.  From  his  life 


Post  Office  of  a college  town. 

The  Post  Office  is  the  tie  which 
binds  together  past  and  present  exist- 
ence; it  is  the  magic  carpet  that  ren- 
ders distance  negligible ; it  is  the  tan- 
gible evidence  of  the  existence  of  our 
fellows  elsewhere ; it  is  the  connect- 
ing link  which  chains  us  to  our  homes. 
It  is  the  shrine  of  the  homesick;  and 
to  it  like  pilgrims  once,  twice,  even 
thrice  the  day  come  the  college  stu- 
dents. 

I arrive  early.  I like  to  observe 
the  countenances  of  those  who  come  in 
quest  of  mail.  On  the  features  of  my 
companions,  commonplace  and  casual 
enough  through  the  routine  of  the  day, 
I observe  in  epitome  the  powerful  and 
moving  emotions  of  mankind. 

Close  behind  me  enters  a stolid,  care- 
lessly dressed  classmate  who  proceeds 
directly  to  his  rented  box  and  turns 
away  empty  handed.  Him  I know 
slightly.  He  lives  in  a cheap  room, 
and  spends  hours  poring  over  his 
studies.  Each  Monday  and  Friday  he 
receives  a letter  from  his  father,  who 
is  a garage  operator  in  a small  town. 
One  day  he,  too,  will  be  a first-class 
garage  operator.  Since  this  is  neither 
Monday  nor  Friday,  his  visit  is  per- 
functory; he  betrays  no  surprise  or 
disappointment.  “Blessed  is  he  who 
expects  nothing,  for  he  shall  not  he 
di.sappoiuted.” 

The  window  of  the  General  Delivery 
goes  u))  with  a metallic  crash,  reveal- 
ing a very  impersonal  clerk,  a trifle 
bald  and  inclined  to  corpulence,  whose 
presence  announces  that  he  is  ready  to 
deliver  letters.  This  clerk,  made  cal- 
lous by  having  performed  this  duty 
times  immemorial,  informs  John  Smith 
that  his  light-o’-love  has  neglected  him 
with  the  same  unstudied  unconcern 
that  he  maintains  while  handing  Bill 
Smith  an  epistle  that  makes  the  heir 
of  the  Smiths  a happy  youth.  He  does 


Eomance  has  fled,  a fugitive  from 
humdrum  drudgery. 

A gay  whistling  arises  from  the 
street.  Through  the  portal  bounds  a 
blithe  youth,  his  features  alight  with 
antieijJation.  He  skips  to  his  box  and 
peers  within ; then  fervidly  he  ma- 
nipulates the  dial.  He  draws  forth  a 
bulging  envelope,  addressed  in  a dainty 
feminine  hand.  Closer  observation  will 
reveal  that  it  is  perfumed.  At  the 
sight  of  it  he  releases  a whoop  of  joy 
and  rushes  out  to  a place  of  seclusion, 
where  he  may  read  and  re-read  the 
sentiments  of  affection  inscribed  there- 
in. Patently  the  lad  loves  with  ardor 
and  fervor ; and  patently  he  cares  little 
who  knows  it. 

One  by  one  they  come  and  go  until 
practically  the  entire  student  body  has 
performed  the  morning  trip  to  the 
Post  Office,  thereby  e.xhausting  the  en- 
tire gamut  of  human  emotion. 

At  last  the  lobby  is  deserted  save 
for  a solitary  lonely-lookiiig  freshman. 
Impatiently  I wait  for  him  to  depart, 
but  he  shows  no  intention  of  doing  so. 
I inally  I jjroceed  to  my  own  box,  ex- 
asperated at  being  observed.  Out  of 
the  corner  of  my  eye,  I perceive  that 
he  is  doing  the  same.  Ho  object  mars 
the  geometrical  design  of  my  box;  in- 
side is  emptiness.  In  the  freshman’s 
face  is  a sort  of  stunned  surprise  which 
I know  must  he  reflected  in  my  own 
countenance.  With  one  accord  we  turn 
and  walk  from  the  place,  oblivious  of 
caste  and  class  distinction,  bound  to- 
gether in  a melancholy  companionship. 

Pkoefssok  Cakroi.i. 

Reprimands  his  math  class:  “It  looks 
like  you  ought  to  have  them  all  worked 
on  a pretty  day  like  this.” 


"THEY  SAY-' 

Dk.  Benjamin  F.  Sledd  : 

“Young  gentlemen — ” 

On  family  trees : “All  Virginia,  you 
know,  is  descended  on  one  side  from 
George  Washington  and  on  the  other 
from  Pocahontas.”  And  again : “Some 
people  are  a great  deal  like  monkeys, 
and  it  seems  that  the  higher  in  the  tree 
they  get,  the  more  like  monkeys  they  be- 
come.” 

With  tears  running  down  his  cheeks 
as  he  viewed  the  ruins  of-  the  old  Ad- 
ministration Building  the  morning 
after  it  was  burned : “I  could  cry,  I 
could  just  cry.” 

On  the  heterogeneous  architecture  of 
the  Wake  Forest  Baptist  Church : “The 
front  of  our  church  here  is  Roman,  the 
sides  are  Byzantine,  the  inside  is  a 
county  courthouse,  and  the  rear  is  Wake 
Forest.” 

— s — 

Pkofessok  J.  Rice  Quisenberky  : 

Comments  on  which  came  first,  the 
hen  or  the  egg : “4iiparently  the  only 
way  to  grow  chickens  now  is  to  have 
chickens  and  eggs.  I hnow  you  can’t 
have  eggs  without  chickens,  and  I hear 
you  can’t  have  chickens  without  eggs.” 

Professor  K.  T.  Rayner; 

“Keep  your  mind  on  your  work,  gen- 
tlemen !” 

Professor  P.  H.  Wilson 

Goes  to  extremes  to  get  his  French 
across : “Lorvach  e . ..la  rack  e.  Q ii  ’esf- 
ce  que  c’e.st  que  la  vache?  Mooooo  . . . 
Mooooo  . . . Mainterianf,^  comprenez- 
roiw,  men  mfoale?" 

Professor  J.  L.  Memory,  Jr.  : 

“You’ve  got  to  keep  going  if  you  want 
to  get  anything  done.” 

“Modesty  is  an  overused  word.” 

— s — 

Doctor  Gorrell  : 

Explaining  to  his  German  class  just 
why  “they,”  as  the  subject  of  a sentence, 
is  masculine:  **ilasculine embraces  the 
feminine.” 

{Continued  on  page  seventeen) 
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AND  A LITTLE  CHILD  SHALL  PEEVE  THEM' 

By  FRANK  NORRIS 


Joe,  tliis  is  Bill  Ilemmiiigway. 
Bill,  meet  Joe  Erown,  Sophomore.” 
“Glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Brown.” 
Same,”  said  the  indifferent  Soph, 
as  he  squeezed  the  younger  man’s 
liand  until  his  eyes  bulged.  (This 
is  the  Soph’s  favorite  method  of  im- 
pressing a frosh.)  “Where  you 
fiom?  he  continued,  after  having  re- 
leased the  now  wrecked  hand. 

“I’m  from  Beaulauder,  ISTorth  Caro- 
lina.” 

“Where’s  that  ?” 

You  don’t  know  where  Beaidmvder 
is  ? I don  t know  how  to  tell  you, 
excei)t  that  it’s  oast  of  here.  Thought 
everybody  knew  where  Beaulauder 
was.” 

Must  not  be  as  imjjortaiit  as  you 
think,”  the  Sojih  said  sarcastically. 

Oh,  yes  it  is!  You  see,  it’s  the 
largest  unincoiqmrated  town  in  North 
Carolina,”  the  frosh  proudly  rej)lied. 
And  besides  that,  they  sell  more  fer- 
tilizer there  than  in  any  other  city 
in  North  Carolina.” 

How  many  inhabitants?”  asked 
the  Soph. 

‘Ihe  last  census  showed  189  2)eople. 
Bet’s  see.  Judge  Partin  and  Beverend 
Andrews  died,  but  with  my  aunt’s 
twins  and  another  birth  or  two,  that 
oiakes  the  number  190  instead  of—” 
“What  docs  your  Old  Man  do?” 

Oh,  you  mean  my  fiither?  My 
father  is  a moi'ticuan.” 

BV  which  did  you  say  ?” 

A mortician.  A man  who  buries 
people.  But  that  isn’t  all;  he  owns 
tile  largest  store  in  town,  and  owns  a 
large  farm  outside  town.” 

By  this  time,  I could  see  that  Joe, 
us  well  as  myself,  was  at  the  bursting 
point.  Every  word  ho  said  was  meant 
to  insult  the  young  innocent.  In  order 
to  prevent  a massacre,  1 interrupted 
Bie  conversation  here  for  the  first  time. 

“Do  you  have  your  schedule  made 
yet.  Bill?” 


No.  I’m  on  my  way  to  Dr.  Ivitch- 
in’s  office  now  to  make  it  out.” 

“But  the  Eegistrar  is  the  man  for 
you  to  see,”  I e.xplained.  “What  made 
you  think  you  had  to  see  the  President 
of  the  college  about  your  schedule?” 

“You  see,  I’m  taking  a medical 
course,”  the  frosh  responded  proudly. 

‘But  that’s  no  reason  for  your  hav- 
ing to  see  the  President,”  said  Joe. 

“But  isn’t  Dr.  Kitchin  head  of  the 
School  of  Medicine?” 

Son,  you  don’t  touch  medicine  un- 
til your  fourth  year— and  maybe  not 
then,”  Joe  explained  paternally. 

“Why  I though—”  His  voice 
trailed  off  to  nothing.  He  was  greatly 
disaiipointed.  “Where’s  the  Eegistrar’s 
office  ? ’ he  asked  meekly. 

“It’s  that  building  right  in  front  of 

us.  Like  for  one  of  us  to  help  you  ? 

you  know— easy  profs  and  no  Satur- 
day classes  ?” 

^ But  I want  the  hardest  professors, 
cause  it  s like  the  preacher  at  home 
told  me  before  I left:  ‘There’s  no  need 
to  jiay  for  an  education  if  you’re  not 
going  to  learn  the  most  possible.’  I 
believe  that  with  Saturday  classes  I 
could  have  more  time  to  put  on  all 
my  work.  I aim  to  make  mostly  A’s 
and  one  or  two  B’s.” 

“Did  you  do  much  good  in  high 
school?  You  know  most  freshmen 
seem  to  have  been  hot  stuff  then.”  I 
(lout  know  how  Joe  was  feeling,  but 
when  I said  this,  I wished  to  hear  the 
frosh  make  an  even  bigger  fool  of 
himself,  if  that  was  possible. 

“No.  I was  just  president  of  the 
senior  class,  captain  of  the  football 
team,  valedictorian,  debater,  declainier, 
won  medal  for  improvement  and  best 
work  in  society.”  Here  he  paused  to 
take  a deep  breath,  which,  after  so 
long  a recitation,  he  was  badly  in  need 
of.  “I  was  judged  best  all  round  in — ” 

Tbat  11  do.  I think  Joe’s  heard 
enough  to  be  favorably  impressed.”  I 
sincerely  believe  that  by  iiiterruiiting 
tbis  recital  I saved  the  frosh  from 


death  and  Joe  from  electrocution. 

The  frosh  hid  all  evidence  of  his 
having  been  insulted,  by  asking;  “What 
are  those  strange  letters  on  that  house 
foi  ? I hey  look  kinda  like  pretzels.” 
We  could  tell  by  the  way  he  looked  at 
us  that  he  was  trying  to  infer  that  he 
had  been  in  a beer  jjarlor. 

Tbat  s a frat  house,”  1 replied.  Joe 
was  still  recovering  from  the  frosh’s 
success  in  high  school. 

“And  what’s  that?” 

“That’s  a place  where  a bunch  of 
boys  band  together  so  as  to  get  their 
rent  cheaper,”  was  the  best  way  I 
knew  to  explain. 

“I  turn  off  hero,”  said  Joe.  “What’d 
you  say  your  name  was?” 

^William  I r a n c i s Hemmingway, 
Jv.  said  the  frosh  impressively. 

“Just  wanted  to  know  for  future 
reference,”  Joe  drawled.  “I  might 
organize  a party  of  Sophomore  friends 
some  night  and  come  uj)  to  see  you.” 
Bias  was  meant  to  frighten  the  fresh- 
man,^ but  It  had  the  opposite  effect. 

I bat’ll  be  fine  if  you  will.  I room 
in  117  Bostwick.  And  whqt’d  you  say 
yolu'  name  was?” 

“Listen  here,  freshman,”  Joe  ripped 
out,^  “don’t  you  know  that  freshmen 
don  t forget  the  names  of  Soiiho- 
mores?”  With  this  farewell  warning, 
doe  took  his  departure,  and  I did  like- 
wise, as  1 did  not  feel  myself  able  to 
explain  to  the  frosh  why  Sophomores 
are  sometimes  imjiolite  to  freshmen. 

— s 

Mildred  Eeece 

Says,  concerning  her  dancing;  “I 
can  dance  all  right;  the  only  trouble  I 
have  IS  keeping  time  to  the  music.” 

— s 

“Bke”  O’Hanlon: 

“Ev’eybody  knows  me  ’cept  Coach 


We 


aver. 


— s- 


M e have  two  poems  on  October  tbis 
issue.  One  of  them  is  written  by  John 
Charles  McNeill ; and  our  own  Dr. 
Sledd  composed  the  other. 
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THE  NERVE  OF  SOME  PEOPLE 

By  HASKA  WEBB 


“Miss  Arnold,  please  take  this  dic- 
tation.” 

For  the  twentieth  time  that  day, 
Flake  Holcomh  had  made  the  same  re- 
quest, in  the  same,  cool,  matter-of-fact 
manner,  and  for  a like  number  of  times 
Olene  Arnold  had  nodded  her  shapely 
hrown  head  in  assent.  What  a stenog- 
rapher she  was ! In  the  firm  of  Hol- 
comh and  Brown  she  was  the  most  im- 
l^ortant  person  of  ten  peojjle  who 
gathered  daily  to  go  through  the  usual 
routine  of  buying  and  selling  real  es- 
tate. Ho  matter  what  kind  of  trans- 
action was  to  be  made,  it  was  always 
Olene  who  settled  the  matter.  If  a 
2)rospective  buyer  was  undecided  as  to 
which  of  two  lots  he  jjreferred,  Olene 
decided  for  him,  to  his  comj)lete  satis- 
faction. If  there  was  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  august  personages  of 
Holcomb  and  Brown  as  to  whether  it 
was  advisable  to  buy  a piece  of  jirop- 
erty  of  questionable  value,  Olene  made 
the  decision.  It  was  she  vwho  accepted 
the  Ilians  for  the  new  suburban  de- 
velopment, and  likewise  it  was  she 
who  was  sent  for  when  the  most  im- 
Ijortant  home  - seekers,  newly  - weds, 
came  to  i)urchase  or  rent  some  kind 
of  a home,  be  it  mansion  or  fourth- 
floor  fiat,  in  which  to  start  their  lives 
together.  As  in  large  things,  so  it  was 
in  small  things.  Olene  selected  the 
blue  blotters  for  the  ten  desks  in  })ref- 
erence  to  the  brown  ones.  It  was  her 
suggestion  that  caused  the  pencil 
sharpener  to  bo  on  the  lower  right 
hand  corner  of  those  ten  desks  as  Hol- 
comb wanted  them,  instead  of  on  the 
ui)per  right  corner  to  suit  Holcomb’s 
fancy.  Hot  only  serving  as  arbiter  for 
the  firm,  she  also  had  the  jjeculiar  and 
agreeable  faculty  of  seeing  what  had 
to  be  done  and  doing  it.  In  fact,  she 
was  “a  girl  in  a thousand,”  as  Hol- 
comb put  it.  Heat,  capable,  gracious, 
sensible,  with  enough  wit  and  humor 
to  make  her  a good  mixer.  Holcond) 
glanced  at  hei'i  as  she  took  her  seat 
at  the  desk — 


“She’d  be  a wonder  if  she  just  had 
the  nerve,”  he  thought. 

He  noted  with  satisfaction  the  swift 
movements  of  her  shapely  fingers  as 
they  moved  rapidly  across  the  short- 
hand jjad.  Why  did  she  always  go 
through  this  preliminary  procedure  ? 
“Wish  I could  read  this  stufF.”  But  he 
had  no  time  to  think.  Her  tilted  chin 
and  alert  eye  gave  the  signal  that  she 
was  ready  to  take  his  letter. 

“Mr.  Vestal,  Memjjhis,  Tenn.  . . . 
Hang  it  all,  I don’t  think  he’s  the 
fellow.  Look  in  the  filing  cabinet.  Miss 
Arnold,  and  see  if  he’s  the  one  who 
wanted  to  buy  the  Ilapjjy  Hill  place.” 

“I  thiuk  you  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Hol- 
comb. The  party  you  refer  to  is  a 
Mr.  Mayberry.  I rernember  filing  his 
name,”  said  Olene,  with  her  most  bus- 
iness-like air. 

“Well,  whatever  the  name  is,  let’s 
get  down  to  business.  It’s  foolish  of 
you  to  think  that  you  can  get  Happy 
Hill  at  a lower  figure  if  you  wait  un- 
til next  year.  In  fact,  you’d  be  a dern 
fool  to  put  it  off.  That  doesn’t  sound 
just  right,  does  it?  Well,  fix  it  up  any 
way  to  suit  yourself,  but  let  him  know 
that  he  ought  to  get  it.” 

“I’ll  attend  to  it  for  you,  Mr.  Hol- 
comb.” 

“Say,  I forgot  the  jJrice  1 put  on  it. 
Do  you  have  a record  of  it?” 

A moment  later.  Miss  Arnold 
brought  forth  a neat  envelope  which 
contained  the  record  of  the  Mayberry- 
Holcomb  transactions.  “You  named 
seven  thousand,  hut  nothing  definite 
was  ever  done  about  it.” 

“I  guess  that’s  too  much,,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  the  lower  end  of  the 
property  is  a frog  pond.  What  do  you 
think  would  be  a fair  price  for  it?” 

“Well,  Mr.  Holcomb,  it  seems  to  me 
that  five  thousand  would  bo  ])lenty 
for  the  place.  You  know  Mr.  May- 
berry is  interest(ff  in  the  Arlington 
Heights  section,  too,  and  if  you  are 
easy  on  him  in  the  first  i)ro))osition. 


you  stand  a better  chance  of  a sale 
later  on.  Then  you  can  double  that 
two  thousand  you  take  off  the  Hapjiy 
Hill  property.” 

“Oh,  well,  fix  it  up  any  way  you 
want  to,  hut  do  something  so  I can 
get  this  out  of  my  system.” 

The  result  of  the  conversation  was 
that  five  minutes  later,  Olene  handed 
to  Holcomh  for  his  signature  a neat 
typewritten  sheet  stating  that  Mr. 
Mayberry  could  purchase  the  property 
in  question  for  $5,000,  and  that  it 
would  give  the  firm  a great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  show  him  over  the  Arling- 
ton Heights  section,  where  unusual 
values  could  be  found  by  those  inter- 
ested in  purchasing  a home  in  the  best 
residential  section  of  the  city.  On 
reading  it  Flake  Holcomb  released  the 
wrinkle  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
summon  to  his  high  forehead  and 
smiled.  “Atta  girl!  You  know  how  to 
fix  it.  Couldn’t  have  done  better  if 
I had  worked  hours  over  that  infernal 
letter.  How  that’s  that  off  the  dock- 
et—” 

But  his  sentence  was  lost  on  the 
ears  of  Miss  Arnold.  Flake  looked  up 
to  see  her  climbing  into  a chair  with 
the  agility  of  a cat. 

“Why,  Miss  Arnold,  what  is  the 
matter  ?” 

“Oh,  it’s  a ...  it  jumped  in  . . . it’s 
got  the  longest  tail.  . . .”  she  stam- 
mered incoherently. 

“What  jumped  where?  What’s  the 
length  of  the  tail  got  to  do  Avith  it?” 
he  asked. 

By  this  time  Olene  had  regained 
her  composure  and  was  trying  to  stand 
up,  at  the  same  time  atteinj)ting  to 
draw  her  skirt  tightly  about  her  knees. 

“I  think  it  was  a rat.  I opened  the 
drawer  for  an  envelope  and  it  junujed 
out  from  behind  some  papers.” 

“What’s  the  use  of  so  much  fuss 
over  a thing  like  that?  You  ought  to 
have  enough  nerve  to  let  a little  animal 
look  you  in  the  face  without  trying  to 
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break  ui3  all  the  furniture  in  the 
office.” 

Whereupon,  the  president  of  one  of 
the  largest  offices  in  Johnson  City  got 
down  on  his  knees  to  search  in  the 
bottom  drawer  of  the  desk.  This  search 
revealed  the  fact  that  what  had  ap- 
peared to  be  a big  rat  with  a long 
tail  was  only  a tiny  mouse.  “You 
should  be  brave,  Miss  Arnold.  See 
this?”  and  Holcomb  brought  forth  the 
trembling  little  creature  from  its  hid- 
ing-place. 

“Oh,  it  gave  me  such  a fright!  I 
can’t  stand  the  horrid  things.” 

I lake  still  held  the  mouse  in  his 
hand  and  looked  up  at  her.  “What 
would  you  do  in  an  emergency,  with 
your  nerve?  How,  look  at  me; 

I can  stand  anything,  and  do  any- 
thing that  the  occasion  demands.  I’m 
not  going  around  bragging,  you  under- 
stand, but  I’m  using  myself  as  an  ex- 
ample. There  are  plenty  of  peoi^le 
just  like  me.  Remember  when  I was 
ill  that  wreck  and  had  to  have  my 
spine  operated  on?  I didn’t  take  even 
a whiff  of  anaesthetic.  Herve  did  it, 
see  ? And  when  that  man  took  the 
eramjis  in  the  water  at  the  beach  last 
summer  and  I went  out  and  rescued 
him,  I found  my  nerve  to  be  a great 
helji  to  me.  Ah,  Miss  Arnold,  a little 
nerve  goes  a long  way — and,  as  I 
started  to  say  just  now,  how  about 
dinner  and  a good  show  with  me  this 
evening?” 

“I’d  love  it.  What  time  shall  1 be 
I’eady  ?” 

‘Seven-thirty.  That  suit  you?” 

Sure  thing.  I’ll  pe  waiting  for 
you.  And  with  that  she  climbed  down 
from  her  perch  and  left  the  room. 

‘I  think  I’ll  tell  her  a few  things 
tonight.  There’s  going  to  be  some 
swell  music  at  the  Rendezvous — good 
eats,  too,  and  what  a moon ! I’m  go- 
ing to  have  my  ear  in  its  best  purring 
condition,  so  we  can  talk  things  over. 

I’ln  wasting  time  putting  it  off,  be- 
cause Tv(!  found  that  she’s  tlio  ffirl 
for  me.” 

Hut  things  turned  out  very  differ- 
cnitly.  At  seven-thirty  he  was  at 
Olene  s door.  Instead  of  coming  in 


his  smart  new  Buick,  he  arrived  in  a 
ffixi.  “Maybe  I could  make  a better 
job  of  it  if  someone  else  did  the  driv- 
ing,” he  said  to  himself. 

All  through  the  pleasant  meal  to- 
gether the  two  enjoyed  the  music,  and 
talked  in  the  ordinary  conversational 
manner.  “Hot  the  right  time  yet,” 
thought  Flake.  It  was  the  same  thing 
at  the  show,  and  during  their  ride  to- 
ward home.  “Maybe  I’d  do  better  if 
I were  in  the  office  where  I could  see 
her  in  the  usual  surroundings.”  With 
this  in  mind,  he  gave  the  driver  the 
number  of  his  office,  explaining  to 
Olene  that  he  wanted  to  get  an  im- 
portant paper  there  and  didn’t  know 
where  to  find  it  by  himself.  However, 
as  soon  as  the  paper  was  in  his  posses- 
sion, he  and  Olene  left,  closing  the 
door  behind  them. 

The  next  morniug,  the  usual  routine 
ensued.  Again  Holcomb  called  Miss 
Arnold  to  take  his  dictation.  Again, 
as  she  proceeded  with  her  work,  she’ 
wrote  a single  line  of  shorthand  across 
the  top  of  the  page  to  get  a good  start 
for  the  letter,  which  Holcomb  planned 
to  dictate  in  his  accustomed  manner, 
walking  upi  and  down  the  room.  It 
seemed,  however,  that  he  was  unusual- 
ly nervous  this  morning.  After  giving 
her  a few  sentences,  he  tossed  his  half- 
smoked  cigarette  into  the  waste  basket, 
puckering  his  brow  into  lines  so  hard 
that  he  resembled  the  Sphinx  more 
than  he  did  a successful  business  man. 

Fr  . . . ah  . . . well,  I like  the  way 
you  fix  your  hair.” 

Olene  stopped  as  still  as  if  she  had 
been  struck  on  the  head.  Of  all  the 
things  she  ever  expected  him  to  say, 
this  was  the  last  one.  But  she  didn’t 
give  any  outward  e.xhibition  of  sur- 
prise, 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Holcomb.  Is  there 
anything  else  you  wish  to  say  in  this 
letter  ?” 

Again  he  had  failed.  What  was  the 
trouble?  Surely  he  must  be  dreaming. 

“Miss  Arnold,  I think  we’d  better 
do  this  one  again.” 

Whereupon,  the  stenographer  tore 
the  sheet  from  her  tablet  and  let  it 
fall  aimlessly  to  the  floor.  At  the  end 


of  the  dictation  she  was  dismissed, 
leaving  Flake  Holcomb  alone.  What 
a fool  he  had  been  I He  reached  over 
and  picked  up  the  seemingly  insig- 
nificant paper.  Yes,  there  was  the 
usual  preparatory  line  jotted  across  the 
toj)  of  the  page ; for  all  the  world  it 
lesembled  the  path  of  an  innocent 
insect  that  had  by  chance  smutted  its 
feet  and  crawled  across  the  paper.  A 
sudden  idea  flashed  into  his  head.  Why 
not  And  out  what  it  meant  now?  With 
a swiftness  far  greater  than  he 
dreamed  of  possessing,  he  ran  out 
of  the  room  to  the  desk  of  the  “sub” 
stenographer.  Miss  Lewis,  nearest  his 
office.  Besides  Olene,  nine  other  heads 
laised  up  to  see  what  the  confusion 
was  about.  Suddeidy  there  was  a low 
laugh. 

When  they  were  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  room  marked  Flake  Holcomb,  Pri- 
vate,” the  girl  wrote  in  a swift,  flow- 
ing hand  beneath  the  pencilled  line; 
“Flake  Holcomb,  I love  him.  0.  A.’” 
Then  she  showed  it  to  her  employer. 

“Why,  Miss  Lewis,  what  does  this 
mean  ?”  asked  Holcomb  in  utter  amaze- 
ment. 

“Well,  it  looks  to  me  like  a real 
leap-year  proposal,”  replied  the  sten- 
ographer. 

“Thank  you,Miss  Lewis,  that  will  be 
all.” 

After  she  was  gone.  Flake  Holcomb 
began  to  walk  the  floor  once  more. 
Was  he  dreaming  this  time?  Ho,  he 
was  awake.  He  puckered  his  forel’iead 
again  and  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
hair.  He  rang  the  buzzer  for  Olene. 

AIiss  Arnold,  can  you  explain 
he  questioned. 

“It  explains  itself,  Mr.  Holcomb.  I 
have  nothing  further  to  add.” 

“You  darling,”  he  cried,  catching 
her  in  his  arms.  “And  don’t  call  me 
Mr.  Holcomb.  I’m  just  ‘Flake’.” 

If  that’s  the  case,  I prefer  to  bo 
Olene.” 

He  kissed  her  tenderly  and  asked, 
“How  did  you  manage  to  do  it  when 
I had  never  even  mentioned  such  a 
thing  as  love  to  you  ?” 

“Flake,  dear,  ‘nerve  did  it.’  You 
know,  ‘a  little  nei've  goes  a long  way !’  ” 
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/ LOVE  A LASSIE 
By  Gerald  Giles  Grubb 

/ love  a lassie, 

A hlue-eyed,  honnie  lassie, 
Whose  hair  is  like  the  gold 
Above  the  evening  sun; 

I love  a lassie, 

A tall  and  graceful  lassie. 
Whose  voice  is  like  a dove 
When  evening  work  is  done. 

I love  a lassie, 

A fair  and  queenly  lassie. 
Whose  breath  is  like  the  sweet 
Flowery  scented  air  of  June; 

I love  a lassie, 

G golden  croivned  lassie. 
Whose  laugh  is  like  a harp 
With  all  its  strings  in  tune. 

And  for  this  lassie. 

This  golden,  bright-eyed  lassie. 
My  soul  with  all  its  strength 
And  manhood  ever  cries; 

And  to  this  iassie. 

This  honnie,  blue-eyed  lassie, 
Goes  my  soul  in  worship 
Which  never,  never  dies. 


THE  JEWELER 
By  Evelyn  Hope  Squires 

God  is  a carver  of  rare,  precious  gems: 

He  cut  the  stars  from  diamonds  dull 
and  rough. 

And  set  them  in  a case  of  midnight 
blue 

As  if  their  own  rich  light  were  not 
enough. 

The  sea  is  liquid  emerald  with  the 
gleam 

Of  molten  sapphire  where  the  wave 
runs  deep. 

Across  the  land  comes  amethyst  at 
daivn 

With  purple  light  when  all  the 
u'orld’s  asleep. 

But  then  the  topaz  of  Ihe  su7i  is  raised. 

Its  golden  glory  over  earth  to  hurl. 

And  ivhen  night  comes  there  is  the 
white  full  moon 

With  clouds  like  cotton  ’round  a 
costly  pearl. 

Autumn  is  a carving  ivhich  October 

Weai's  as  an  amber  pendant  on  a 
chain. 

And  /ipril  dances  with  her  throat  en- 
circled 

By  crystals  an  a string  that  is  the 
rain. 

But  God  was  not  content  with  all  this 
wealth: 

There  needed  something  living  in 
his  ken. 

He  searched  among  the  "jewels  that 
were  left. 

And  cut  fire  opals  for  the  souls  of 
men. 


SILVER  MAIL 
By  Evelyn  Hope  Squires 

But  I am  dead, — You  do  not  under- 
stand. 

The  soul  of  me  that  loved  you  did  not 
quail 

At  any  pain  the  world  could  give.  No 
tale 

Could  pierce  the  shield  of  your  pro- 
tecting hand. 

Such  love  could  turn  aside  a flaming 
brand. 

Your  love  was  like  a silver  coat  of  mail 

And  wearing  it  I had  no  fear  to  veil — 

I would  have  challenged  Death  at  your 
command! 

But  they  were  lies — the  love  you  used 
to  tell — 

My  armor  vanished,  leaving  me  for- 
saken. 

I meant  to  meet  life  bravely,  but 
instead. 

I went  unarmed  to  battle  and  there 
fell. 

...  1 ou  do  not  know  me,  sir;  you 
are  mistaken. 

The  girl  that  once  you  said  you  loved 
is  dead. 


LIKE  A SWALLOW 


My  love  for  you  was  like  a swallow, 
dipping 

Upon  a quiet  lake  that  was  your  mind; 

Stirring  the  deep  content  you  harbored 
there 

To  ripples  that  were  lost  upon  ihe  shore. 

So  much  my  love  has  meant  to  you,  no 
mare. 


liuAMiE  Squires. 
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SATAN'S  HOLIDAY 

{Continued  from  page  eight) 
Satie  : Thou  jests,  milord, 

But  it  doth  please  mine  ears. 
Student  (aside)  : And  pretty  ears  they 
are! 

Satie;  And  thou  did  taunt  me,  and 
wished  variety.  Thou  didst  wish  ro- 
mance, and  a kiss,  perchance. 
Student : Torsooth ! 

The  Old  Boy  doth  aweken. 

Satie:  Kiss  me,  milord.  (Student  com- 
plies.) 

(Enter  the  Old  Boy.  Temperature  now 
463.275  centigrade.) 

Satan : Ah,  thou  man  in  devil’s  shape, 
who  doth  me  rob  of  that  which  I 
deemed  mine!  I would  rechange. 
The  earthly  life  did  ruin  me. 

Student : The  devil ! 

Satan : Indeed, 

And  I do  marvel  at  the  speed  with 
which  you  subdued  the  unsubduable. 
Student : Ah,  gladly  will  I change ! 

Had  you  not  asbestos  lips,  she  would 
have  burned  thee. 

(They  change.) 

What  now  ? What  strange  pain  grips 
me  ? My  eye  is  sore. 

Satan ; I did  but  kiss  thy  girl. 

Student ; Thou  fiend ! I was  not  my- 
self, else  this  should  not  have  hap- 
pened. 

Satan ; And  she 

Hid  slap  me  in  mine  eye — a goodly 
blow — ; hut  then  she  ran  into  thine 
arms  and  spoke  her  love. 

Student : ’Tis  true  ? 

Satan : Aye.  But  there  were  other 
things.  Thy  Math  ])rofessor  did  ask 
me  foolish  questions  whereof  I knew 
no  answer. 

Student : My  Math  grade  ! 

• And  thy  roommate 

Didst  kick  me  on  the  campus  and 
did  tell  me  where  I should  go.  I 
came. 

Student : Methought  I felt  a pain. 

But  now  I go.  Good  luck ! 

(E.\it,  forgetting  pay.) 

Satie:  How  now,  milord? 

Satan;  ’Tis  far  beyond  me;  hut  see — 

1 ho  eggs  are  cold,  coffee  the  same. 

Let  us  go  into  the  kitchen,  where,  j)er- 
chance,  thou  shalt  again  kiss  me. 

• I am  thine,  milord. 

(Exeunt.  Curtain.) 


THEY  SAY— 

{Continued  from  page  twelve) 
Hannah  Holding: 

To  the  Editor ; “Don’t  try  to  tell  me 
how  to  run  the  library.” 

— s — 

Dr.  M.  E.  Speas; 

Another  view  on  the  burning  of  the 
old  Administration  Building;  “The 
good  Lord  just  got  tired  of  protecting 
that  building.  1 can’t  blame  Him  for 
burning  it  down.” 

— s — 

Dr.  a.  C.  Reid 

Speaking  to  a high  school  graduating 
class,  was  said  to  have  made  the  fol- 
lowing observation:  “You  can  write 
all  you  know  on  the  back  of  a postage 
stamp,  and  still  have  room  for  vour 
name  and  address.” 

Upon  being  asked  if  he  had  seen  a 
popular  man  on  the  Wake  Forest  cam- 
pus : “K 0, 1 haven’t  seen  him,  or  heard 
him,  either.” 

Reminds  his  psychology  class  of  a 
bargain  : “Don’t  dodge  Vour  college 
education";  you’re  jiaying  for  it.” 

— s — 

J.  D.  Robinson 

Takesl  precaution  on  a date : “Please 
lady,  may  I hold  your  hand  ?” 

— s — 

“Pete”  McBride  ; 

I hat  girl  gave  me  a peach.  I start- 
ed take,it  to  Doctor  Cullom,  but  T guess 
he’ll  pass  me  anyway.” 

— s — 

Mary  Lewis 

Gives  her  views  on  the  opposite  sex ; 
“Men  are  all  a lot  of  conceited  jack- 
asses.” 

— s — 

Professor  West 

When  complimented  for  his  perform- 
ance at  the  minstrel,  replied;  “I  find 
it  doesn’t  take  much  talent  to  be  ri- 
diculous.” 


MY  LOVE 

By  Gerald  Giles  Grubb 

Lhe  breeze  never  hloivs  from  the  ever- 
green hills. 

But  it  brings  my  Love  to  me; 

The  moon  never  comes  to  her  place  in 
the  sky, 

But  she  brings  my  Love  to  me; 

I he  tides  never  rise  on  the  long  sandy 
shores. 

But  they  bring  my  Love  to  me; 

And  sleep  never  cornes  to  my  tired 
drowsy  eyes. 

But  it  brings  my  Love  to  me. 


TRAVAILLE 

Behind  us  lie  vacation  days, 

Short  days  of  joy  profound. 

ILe  see  them  through  a cloudy  haze 
Of  school  days  crowding  round. 

They  tempt  our  minds  to  stray  aside 
From  work  that  lies  at  hand, 

From  ivork  we  know  that  must  decide 
Our  futures  in  this  land. 

So  let  s pull  down  the  curtain,  men. 

On  memories  of  the  j)ast. 

And  strive  with  all  our  force  to  win 
Some  records  that  will  last. 

J.  C.  Drake. 


THOUGHT  EOR  TODAY 

lhe  only  man  who  can  afford  to  be 
modest  is  the  successful  man.  The  rest 
of  us  should  always  believe  and  act  as 
if  we  believed  that  we  could  make  a 
success  of  anything,  from  a factory  to 
a fruit  stand. — London  Express. 


The  Professors  Speak  Their  Minds 

About  Notebooks: 

Dr.  J.  R.  ()uisenberry ; “I  jirefer 
the  regular  size  notebook.” 

Dr.  A.  C.  Reid ; “I  prefer  the  small, 
three-ringed  notebook.  I find  that  the 
pages  stay  in  better.” 

Professor  Wilson;  “Use  the  grey- 
back  notebook  in  my  classes.  It  stacks 
better.  And  I don’t  want  any  love  notes 
in  the  back.” 
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By  E.  Bruce  Thompson,  \egro  Janitor. 


“This  depression  has  hit  me  so  liard 

that  IVe  taken  to  smoking  these  Robin- 
son Crusoe  cigarettes. 

“What  kind  are  they?” 

“Castaways,  yon  fool,  castaways.” — 
Sun,  Dial. 


Wliat  America  needs  is  a good  five 
cent  football  ticket. — Bored  Walk. 


I tliink  that  I sliall  never  see 
An  F as  lovely  as  an  E. 

An  E whose  form  is  pressed. 
Upon  the  records  of  the  blessed. 
An  F comes  easily — and  yet. 

It  isn’t  easy  to  forget; 

F’s  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 
■But  only  God  could  make  an  E. 

— Ghost. 


Ur.  Qnisenherry;  Queer  thing,  that, 

about  truth  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
well. 

Professor  Timberlake:  You  wouldn’t 
think  so  if  you  knew  the  amount  of 
pumping  we  lawyers  have  to  do  to 
get  at  it.  g ■ 

I he  ancient’s  center  of  emotion  was 
the  heart ; 

The  psychologist’s  center  of  emotion  is 
the  brain. 

But  three  ply  jjaddles  have  changed  iill 
that; 

And  the  2)lcdge’s  idea  is  something  else. 

— Sour  Owl. 

Charles  McConnell;  Do  you  think 
that  I should  j)ut  more  fire  into  my 
2)oetry  ? 

Thompson  Greenwood  : ISTo,  quite  the 
reverse. 


“What  did  Paul  Revere  say  when 
he  finished  his  job?” 

“Whoa ! !” 

I aul  Revere  was  a great  man  ? 
Why  do  you  think  so?” 

lie  told  his  wife  he’d  been  out  all 
night  with  a horse  and  she  believed 
him.” 

— s — 

“Don’t  tell  me  you’re  going  to  marry 
that  scoundrel.” 

“\\  by,  no,  father,  can’t  you  .see  he’s 
only  a passion  fancy.” 


I’rof.  Carroll  went  down  so  dee2i  on 
the  golf  course  the  other  day  that  he 
came  iq)  S2)eaking  Chinese;  for  other 
information  concerning  this  we  re- 
fer you  to  ilr.  Easley. 
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It  isn’t  what  our  girl  knows  that 
bothers  us  it’s  how  she  learned  it — 
Beanpot. 

— s — 

Voices  in  the  dead  of  night  in  the 
dorm:  “Wake  up,  quick,  wake  up  !” 

“Can’t.” 

“Why  not  ?” 

“Ain’t  sleeping.” — 8ki-U-Mah. 

— s — 

A patent  medicine  manufacturing 
company  received  the  following  letter 
from  a satisfied  customer  ; 

I am  very  pleased  with  your  remedy. 

I had  a Avart  on  my  chest,  and  after 
using  six  bottles  of  your  medicine,  it 
moved  to  my  neck,  and  now  I am  using 
it  for  a collar  button. — Harvard  Lam- 
poon. 

— s z 

Census  Taker:  What’s  your  occu- 
pation ? 

Wise  Guy:  I’m  a diamond  merchant. 

C.  T.:  Yeah? 

W.  G. : Yeah,  I sell  peanuts  at  the 
baseball  jiark. 


Two  spinsters  Avere  discussing  men: 

Wliich  Avould  you  desire  most  in 
your  husband — brains,  AA-ealth  or  ap- 
pearance,” asked  one. 

“Appearance,”  snapped  the  other, 
“and  the  sooner  the  better.” — Wall 
Street  Journal. 

— s — 

Yew  Circus  Actress:  Well,  boss, 
since  you’ve  given  me  a job  in  your 
circus,  you  had  better  tell  me  Avhat  to 
do  to  keep  from  making  a mistake. 

Manager:  Well,  don’t  ever  undress 
before  the  bearded  —Battalion. 

— s 

Tom : IIoAv  do  they  figure  the  pop- 
ulation of  a Saauss  A’illage? 

Dick:  Oh,  I guess  they  count  the 
number  of  echoes  and  diiude  by  the 
number  of  mountains. — Blue  Gator. 

— s 

“We  Avant  a girl  to  sell  kisses  at  the 
bazaar.  HaA-e  you  had  any  experience  ?” 

I Went  to  college,’’ 

You  re  hired.” — Awguan. 


“Why  are  your  neighbors  taking 
Trench  ?’ 

“Well,  you  see  they’ve  adopted  a 
French  baby  and  they  Avanta  learn  to 
speak  to  it.” 


McBride : Eaymond,  where  you 
started  ? 

Raymond:  In  search  of  an  honest 
man,  pal. 

McBride  (tears  in  his  eyes)  : Fare- 
Avell,  true  friend,  farcAvell. 


“What  makes  the  Avorld  go  round?” 
“Love,  my  child,  loA-e.” 

“Why  is  that,  papa  ?” 

“Because  every  lover’s  a crank.” 


Holton  after  Duke  football  game)  : 
“Boy,  if  Crawford  hadda  hit  Whitey 
that  time  he  took  such  a lunge  at  ’im, 
neither  one  of  ’em  Avoulda  played  any 
more  football.  CraAvford  woulda  been 
up  for  manslaughter  and  you  can 
figure  Avhere  poor  ol’  Whitey  woulda 
been.” 


Teacher:  Why  don’t  you  like  our  school,  Johnny?  First  H • T 'i 

Mm..,:  Oh,  i,",  so  .....ol.  tl.o  soI,„„l-i,"s  ,l.o  pri,.-  Secc.d  Ho:  moTr f 

ipa  o t .0  tli...g.  Xo.  1 : Xot.  He.-  father  can.c  i.,  si.ddo.ily.  How  was  I 

to  know  lie  was  a 2)reacher  ? 

— s — 

f!;V'  daughter  the  other  night. 

Father : What  do  you  mean  ? ® 

Boy:  She  sAvallowed  my  false  teetli. 

S 

He:  Hoav  long  have  you  been  married? 
olie ; Two  sets  of  twins. 

— s — 

“We  gotta  skyscraper  in  our  dormitorv  ” 

“Xo!” 

Oh,  yes.  A ministerial  student  that’s  a barber.” 

S 


) 


% title 
fo  this  picture 


J-  fe  S««r.,  Inc.,  will  pa,  UO  for  the  moat 
humorou,  title  to  thla  picture.  »5  aecond 

hM  " "><»'  humoroui 

title.,  25  prirea  of  a boa  of  Life  Sarera  will  be 
« ten.  fn  the  event  of  a tie,  duplicate  priaea 
Will  be  awarded. 

Write  ,our  lltic  on  the  Inalde  of  the  Life 
almn”  ®t  on  a hand  drawn  fac- 

•“  C^ontest  Dept.,  Life  Savera, 
toeoM  N.  Y-  This  contest  Isopen 

to  colleae  students  everywhere.  Entries  must 
“«  postmarked  on  or  before  December  lat. 


“Oh,  sure,  my  wife  supports  me. 

“But  my  dear  friend,  that  itsn’t  as  it  should  he.” 

Oh,  yes  it  is.” 

— s — 

And  the  drug  store  proprietor  wishes  to  make  public  an- 
nouncement for  the  benefit  of  co-eds  that  this  does  not  mean 
iraternity  pins. 

“Darling,  do  you  think  you  could  live  on  $25  a week  ?” 

“I  cs,  but  no  longer.” 
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Make  Tom's  Your  Headquarters 


CANDIES  SODAS 

TOM’S 

SANDWICHES 

MAGAZINES 


Football  Scores  Every  Saturday 
at  7 p.m. 


Make  Tom's  Your  Headquarters 


“Harold,  go  wash  your  face  and 
neck.” 

“Heck  who,  Mama.” 


“Went  to  a jigsaw  party  last  night.” 
“Yeah  ?” 

“Yes,  nobody  fitted.” 


Dr.  ir.  Poteat : Say,  young  man,  what 
do  you  mean  by  coming  in  at  this 
hour  ? 

Son : Dad,  1 was  just  sitting  up  with 
the  sick  son  of  the  sick  man  you  used 
to  sit  up  with. 


Leaky  Smith:  How  tell  me,  darling, 
how  did  you  first  know  you  loved  mo? 

Frances  (Jreason:  Well,  I noticed 
that  1 got  terribly  sore  when  every- 
body called  you  a fool. 


Dr.  Hubert  Poteat  (reading)  : Slave, 
where  is  thy  horse  ? 

Wood  (waking  up)  : Under  my  coat, 
sir,  but  I’m  not  using  it. 


Dr.  Sledd : What  did  lago  say  ? 
Hoke  Horris : I am  nothing  if  not 
cylindrical. 

— s — 

Dr.  Poteat ; What  are  divers  diseases  ? 
AIcEride:  I don’t  know,  unless  it’s 
water  on  the  brain. 

— s — 

Peace : Dr.  Hubert,  why  does  Ray 
O’Brien  close  his  eyes  when  he  sings  ? 

D.  H. : Because  he  is  a tender- 
hearted young  man,  and  doesn’t  like  to 
see  people  suffer. 

— s — 

Bob  Wells,  another  atty-AT-law: 
Your  Honor,  I claim  the  release  of  my 
client  on  the  grounds  of  insanity;  he 
is  a stupid  fools,  au  idiat,  and  he  is  not 
responsible  for  any  act  he  has  com- 
mitted. 

The  Judge:  He  doesn’t  appear  stu- 
pid to  me. 

The  Prisoner  : Your  honor,  just  take 
a look  at  the  lawyer  I’ve  hired. 

The  scene  was  a dress  rehearsal  of 
Noalis  Arh.  Hundreds  of  people  and 
animals  are  running  about.  But  above 
all  the  confusion  can  be  heard  the 
shrieks  of  the  electrician  : “What  lights 
shall  I use  ?”  And  the  heavens  open  up 
and  a voice  comes  to  him,  “the  flood 
lights,  you  sap.” — Exchange. 

— s — 

REPORTED  COLLOQUY  BE- 
TWEEH  CHARLES  CHAPLIH 
AHD  MAHATMA 

Charlie : \ our  face  seems  familiar. 
I’ve  either  seen  you  befote  or  some  one 
very  much  like  you. 

Gandhi:  Well,  I’ve  never  seen  you 
before,  or  else  it’s  some  one  else  very 
imich  like  you  I’ve  never  seen  before. 

“Dr.  Rea,  what  is  an  income  ta.\?” 
“Something  that’s  supposed  to  come 
in  but  doesn’t.” 


Dr.  Bryan:  Air.  Fletcher,  can  you 
afford  to  cut  so  many  classes? 

Fletcher:  Well,  you  see  Doctor,  I’m 
taking  this  course  on  credit. 
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Holton : Darling,  will  you  marry 
me  ? 

Sweetie : Yes,  Blimp,  dear,  I’d  love 
to  marry  you  (ten  minutes  elapse). 
Blimpy,  wliy  don’t  you  say  something? 
Blimpy:  I’ve  said  too  nnich  already. 

— s — 

Junior;  Toxy  almost  hurt  a fresh- 
man the  other  day. 

Senior:  Why^ 

Junior:  When  passing  the  freshman 
said,  “Hello,  boys.” 

— s — 

Dr.  Hubert  (on  Latin  class)  ; Mr. 
Finlator,  stick  your  spurs  in  him  and 
let’s  go. 

Finlator:  Doctor,  I haven’t  got  a 
jack.  This  stuff’s  so  dry  I have  to 
use  a camel. 

Dr.  Hubert : What  a shame ! A jack- 
ass riding  a camel. 

He  looked  at  her  . . . she  was  his 
idol  . . . her  little  hood  was  perched 
jauntily  on  one  side  . . . tantalizingly. 

. . . “You’re  different — not  like  the 
others,”  he  murmured,  and  sighed, 
“They’re  too  noisy — you’re  so  quiet — 
theirs  is  the  pace  that  kills — yours  is 
gentle  and  easy  . . . they’re  emotional 
' — heat  up  too  quickly  to  suit  jne — not 
so  with  you ! I love  your  coolness, 
and  to  think — that  soon  you’ll  he  my 
own ! “But  are  you  tired  ? Ah,  I’d  for- 
gotten our  date.  We  shall  have  to  get 
started.” 

So  he  jumped  in  his  new  flivver  and 
Was  away.  (Ha,  ha,  we  fooled  you!) 

Some  we’ve  hugged 

Had  awful  mugs 

That  didn’t  suit  my  taste 

But  can’t  you  see 

That  any  hug 

fs  man-power  gone  to  waist! 

Bed  McManu.s:  Professor  Carroll, 
why  are  you  bald-headed? 

Prof.  Carroll : I had  niy  preference 
between  being  bald  and  red-headed,  so 
I chose  to  be  bald. 
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“Let  us  spray,”  said  the  little  pole 
cat  as  the  big,  had  wolf  started  to  eat 
it  up. 


“There  goes  another  pupil !”  said  the 
professor  as  lus  glass  eye  rolled  down 
the  wooden  sink. 


“What’s  tliat  noise?” 

“Only  a cat.” 

“You  mean  a plain,  ordinary  cat?” 
“Yes,  exactly.’ 

“Then  liow  come  that  flerce  noise?” 
“If  you  had  as  many  fiddle  strings  in 
you  as  that  cat  lias,  you’d  make  a fierce 
noise,  too.” 


LEARY  TO  KISS 
By  Anonymous 

I’ve  got  a hook  on  how  to  kiss. 

And  it’s  a lot  of  mush; 

I’ve  got  a hook  on  liow  to  kiss 
Even  the  girls  that  blush. 

It  says  to  grab  her  by  the  hand 
And  pull  her  to  the  right ; 

And  then  you  hold  her  ’round  the  waist 
And  squeeze  her  to  you  tight. 

Her  head  flops  hack,  and  there  you  are ; 
J list  take  a kiss  or  two ; 

And  though  she  struggles  hard  to 
break. 

There’s  nothing  she  can  do. 

Aow  that  you’ve  heard  about  our  book 
I know  you  want  one  had; 

For  thirty  cents  in  stamps  or  coin 
This  value  can  bo  had. 

— s — 

“Yow  shall  my  son  study  singing  or 
piano?” 

“The  piano,  certainly.” 

“You  have  heard  him  ])hiy.” 

“Yo,  hut  I’ve  heard  him  sing.” 

“I  don’t  see  why  I didn’t  accept 
Jim  the  first  time  ho  proposed.” 

“Well  you  probably  weren’t  there.” 
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incorporated 

“ON  THE  CAMPUS” 


Quisenberry  Junior;  Dad,  did  the 
missionary  really  mean  what  he  said 
about  them  black  people  wearing  no 
clothes. 

Or.  Quisenberry:  Yes,  son,  wby? 

Q-  Jr. : Then  what  was  the  good  of 
your  putting  them  buttons  in  the  col- 
lection  plate? 

— s — 

Diinford;  Toxy,  ivhy  is  it  that  you 
fat  fellows  are  always  good-natured? 

Toxy;  We  have  to  be.  We  can’t  run 
or  fight,  either. 


She;  I wonder  how  many  men  will 
be  made  unhappy  when  I marry. 

He ; That  all  depends. 

She:  On  what? 

He;  How  many  times  you  marry. 

— s — 

Preacher;  All  who  want  to  go  to 
heaven  please  rise.  (All  rose  except 
McBride.)  And  don’t  you  want  to  go 
to  heaven,  son? 

McBride ; N ot  yet,  preacher. 

^ i 
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“AVitness,”  asked  the  attorney  for 
the  defense,  who  was  trying  to  prove 
the  temporary  insanity  of  the  prisoner, 
“was  It  this  man’s  habit  to  talk  to 
himself  when  alone?” 

“Just  at  this  time,”  came  the  an- 
swer, “I  don’t  recollect  ever  being  with 
him  when  he  was  alone,” 
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Holton;  Want  to  ride  up  on  the 
campus,  professor  ? 

Professor;  No,  thank  you.  I’m  in  a 
Jiiirry. 

— s — 

ATanted;  A never-fail  remedy  to 
keep  a small-bred  mule  from  braying. 
By  a freshman. 


Matches  are  usually  struck  in  the 
dark. 


Hr.  Quisenberry;  Haven’t  I told 

you  not  to  play  with  your  soldiers  on 
ounday  ? 

Son:  Oh,  on  Sunday  they  are  my 
salvation  army. 

— s — 

rather:  Son,  I 

algebra  last  year. 

Son:  I did,  but  the  faculty  gave  me 
an  encore. 

— s — 

How  about  that  freshman,  who 
upon  hearing  the  expression,  “Hitch 
your  wagon  to  a star,”  wrote  Mae 
U est  a proposal. 

— s — 

She:  AVhat  would  you  call  a man 
tliat  hid  behind  a woman’s  skirt?  * 

He ; A magician. 

— s — 

He;  AVoiild  it  be  improper  for  me 
to  kiss  your  hand  ? 

She:  It  would  be  decidedly  out  of 
l)lace. 
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WE  WERE  THE  DEAD 
By  Gerald  Giles  Grubb 

We  were  the  dead — 

Short  years  ago 

We  died  amid  the  battle’s  throe; 

But  now,  in,  truth,  we  live  again 
In  Belleau  Wood,  and  Flanders  ‘plain. 

From  7noldy  forms  in  earthy  bowers 
We  greet  the  sun  in  grass  and  flowers. 
We  could  not  sleep,  {though  duty 
done) 

But  rise  to  grace  the  peace  we  won. 

With  all  the  tender,  floweriny  hues 
Of  opening  buds 
And  sparhling  dews. 

We  wei'e  the  dead — 

Called  from  afar 

To  cleanse  the  earth  of  war’s  red  scar. 

Through  fire  of  hell,  toil  unspohen, 
We  wrought  your  will.  With  Ime  un- 
broken 

We  strove  till  every  gun  was  calmed, 
And  gave  ourselves,  now  death  em- 
balmed. 

We  won  your  fight,  {your  cause  was 
just) 

And  paid  arrears  with  blood  and  dust 
Which  feed  the  grass  on  hill  and 
plain — 

Reincarnate 
We  live  again! 

We  were  the  dead; 

We  live  again — 

Oh,  tell  us  not  we  live  in  vain! 

I'll  at  we  but  feed  ill-fated  seed 
To  be  blasted  with  war  and  greed; 

That  what  we  give  is  wholly  loss, 
And  the  end — just  another  cross! 

Rob  us  not — for  indeed  we  dream 
That  we  qimiched  forever  war’s  lurid 
gleam. 

And  gave  the  earth  peace  sweet  and 
true — 

Ah!  crucify 
Us  not  anew. 


GOING  WEST 
. By  Gerald  Giles  Grubb 

There  is  a strand  I’ve  known  of  old. 
Beyond  the  gorgeous  sunset. 

Far  to  the  west. 

Where  tired  souls  rest, 

{From  whence  I came) 

There  Majesty  dwells,  I am  told. 

In  Paradaisic  bowers  set. 

Where  angels  dance  their  minuet, 
Where  love  throbs  on  without  regret. 
And  the  books  of  the  dead  unfold. 
{Dim  gloiving  west!) 

She  is  the  sprite  ivho  I believe 
Flushes  golden  in  the  sunset. 

Far  to  the  west 

Where  so^ds  are  blest, 

{From  whence  I came); 

A^id  to  that  strand  I woidd  retrieve, 

11  here  peace  eternal  blossoms  yet, 

11  here  angels  dance  their  minuet, 

11  here  love  throbs  on  witho'ut  regret. 
And  thereunto  I shall  achieve, 

I go  west. 

Her  beloved  hand  beckons  me 
On  to  the  last  grave  sacrifice. 

On  to  the  west 

H7(ere  somZs  are  blest — 

{From  tvhence  I came)  ; 

Dear  Father,  all  I ask  of  Thee 
Is  the  sound  of  Thy  guiding  voice, 

Aiid  a touch  of  her  hand,  my  choice, 

A moment  in  bliss  to  rejoice. 

Beyond  death’s  opalescent  sea 
When  I go  west ! 

TO  A FRIEND 
By  Euamie  Squires 

0 friend  of  mine 
Lead  me  to  God. 

1 am  so  far — 

So  far  from  Him. 

The  way  is  dim 
And  I can  see  no  dawn. 

But  now  and  then, 

'Turn  back  that  I may  see  your  face. 
And  say,  “Surely  He  standeth  but  a 
little  further  on.” 
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ELEGY 

By  Euamie  Squires 

Softly  I slipped  from  my  quiet  gray  eyes 
4s  my  lashes  fell. 

I paused  upon  the  window  sill  ■ 
Looking  at  you  wistfully 
Before  I went  the  trackless  way 
In  search  of  God. 

I saiv  you  by  my  body  where  it  lay 
So  very  still  within  the  great  dim  bed. 
You  touched  your  finger  gently  to  my 
h air 

And  oh,  the  hurt  that  came  into  your 
face 

B hen  I did  not  look  up  into  your  eyes 
5 ou  stooped  ...  I could  not  bear  it 
any  more. 

I fled  like  thin  flame  skyward  through 
the  night. 

N ow,  all  the  while  I wander, 

Seeking  God, 

I ivonder  most  absurdly  if  you  kissed  me. 
— s — 

GOING  OFF  THE  GOLD 
STANDARD 
By  Evelyn  Hope  Squires 

You  said:  What  is  the  price  of  your 
love? 

Come — ivill  you  sell?”  ■ 

But  the  price  is  far  beyond  the  wealth 
Of  heMven  or  hell. 

} ou  said:  What  is  the  coin  you  ask — 
Jewels,  or  neiv-mined  bars?” 

Love  may  he  bought  luith  the  gold  of 
the  moon 

Or  the  silver  of  stars. 

You  said:  Darling,  1 need  your  love 

Where  can  I find  all  this?” 

But  your  need  destroyed  the  price  I set. 
And  I gave  you  my  love  with  a kiss. 


AT  PRAYER 

By  Charles  B.  JVIcConnell 

/ saw  you  kneeling  in  a quiet  nave 
And  on  your  head. 

Thus  bowed  in  prayer. 

The  flickering  candlelight  ivas,  playing. 
4s  thus  you  knelt,  beneath  a heuvy 
load. 

An  organ  played 

Somewhere  ivithin  the  semi-darkness — 
Not  the  stately  marches  or  the  stirring 
hymns 

But  only  meditations,  whisperings, 

4 S’  if  the  voice  of  God 

Was  coming  through  those  pipes. 

I ou  didn’t  hear  the  ben’  cites — 

The  Requiem,  as  such, 

Jlleant  Kltle  then  to  you. 

You  spoke  to  God 

And  then  He  answered  you 

With  music  and  with  peace. 

That  day  I saw  you  kneeling  in  a quiet 
nave. 

— s — 

ALL  1IALL0}YS’  EVE 
By  Evelyn  Hope  Squires 

The  eve  before  All  Hallows’  Day,  they 
say. 

The  spirits  of  the  dead  and  gone  return 
lo  walk  the  earth  they  knew,  and  try 
to  learn 

I low  fare  the  ones  they  loved  who  live 
today. 

The  ghosts  of  spent  leaves  float  to  where 
they  lay 

B ho  once  were  gold  and  scarlet,,  too,, 
and  burn 

Still  with  life’s  flame  on  Halloive’en. 
They  turn 

And  wander  through  the  night,  who 
used  to  play. 


Tonight,  when  sords  of  dead  and  living 
things 

Are  strangely  mingled  in  a world  of 
dusk, — 

B hare  all  is  real  and  yet  seems  so  un- 
true,— 

I wonder  if  you  know  my  soul  has  wings. 

And  drifting  free  of  all  my  body’s  husk 

It  lingers,  haunting,  very  near  to  you? 


. remembrance 

■ By  Euamie  Squires 

II ere  s where  he  laid  her  to  rest  in  the 
ground 

Under  the  grass,  and  an  elm  hard  by; 
Nothing  to  hear  but  the  questioning 
sound 

Of  wind  against  stone  and  wind  in 
the  sky. 

Nothing  may  hurt  her,  nothing  may 
twist 

Her  heart  that  icas  clear  as  an  angel’s 
face 

Now  she  has  followed  the  hand  on  her 
wrist 

That  was  Death,  and  he  led  her  unto 
this  place. 

Why  do  I come  here  night  after  night? 

No  one  can  tell  me.  I do  net  know. 
Unless  it  was  just  that  her  hands  were 
so  ivhite. 

And  her  soul  had  the  silence  of  new- 
fallen  snow. 

— s — 

LONELY  GOD 
By  Evelyn  Hope  Squires 

B7i  en  th  e cries  of  m en  rise  u p to  h eaven. 
Shrieking,  ‘‘There  is  no  God,  we 

IcTtOlV 

There  is  only  tear  and  poverty  hare. 

And  death  that  is  painful  and  slow. 

• Why  should  we  pray  for  the  good  and 
the  true, 

■'There  is  only  the  false  and  the  bad 
In  a rotten  world.  If  there  he  a God, 

Is  this  the  best  world  you  had?” 

When  the  cries  of  men  rise  up  to  heaven 
A lonely  God  sits  in  the  light — 

And  his  sad  eyes  look  on  a iveary  world 
Wailing  aloud  in  the  night. 
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BRAWN  AND  BRAINS 

By  PAT  SWAN 


Are  football  players  just  naturally 
dumb  ? Some  j)eople  say  they  are ; 
others  say  they  are  not.  Some  people 
smile  when  one  mentions  brains  and 
brawn  in  the  same  breath,'"  as  if  the 
two  were  complete  strangers.  But  foot- 
ball players,  I believe,  are  only  care- 
less about  their  work.  A player  is 
good  in  football  and  takes  it  for  grant- 
ed that  he  is  good  in  everything. 

A player’s  own  estimate  of  his  schol- 
astic ability  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
enters  the  scene  to  depress  his  grades. 
He  has  to  work  hard  for  about  three 
hours  every  afternoon  during  the  sea- 
son. And  when  I say  work  I mean 
just  that — hard,  fatiguing  work — tack- 
ling, blocking,  clip2)ing,  hitting  the 
dummy,  scrimmage.  It’s  all  the  hard- 
est kind  of  work. 

Hot  only  that,  but  this  kind  of  work 
IS  fascinating.  A player  gets  all  in- 
terested in  the  game — he  walks  foot- 
liall,  he  talks  football,  he  almost  eats 
football.  So  his  mind  is  continually 
occupied  with  his  chances  of  making 
the  first  string,  or  with  the  game  Satur- 
day and  the  team’s  chances  of  winning, 
or  with  remembering  a maze  of  sig- 
nals and  the  ])lays  they  call  for.  So 
when  he  sits  down  to  study  and  tries 
to  concentrate  on  chemistry  or  Eng- 
lish or  French,  the  first  thing  he  knows 
Ids  mind  has  turned  to  football.  Either 
that,  or  somebody  comes  in  who  wants 
to  discuss  the  team,  and  no  jfiayer  can 
lesist  the  tcm2)tation  to  talk  about  his 
game.  So  ho  finds  bed  time  111)011  him 
without  his  lessons  studied. 

And  there  is  another  thing  that 
keeps  him  from  studying.  When  he 
comes  in  from  practice  he  is  worn 
down  to  the  well-known  nub — and  he 
feels  like  he  could  eat  a cow,  horns, 
lioofs,  and  all.  Ho  takes  a good  cold 
shower  and  goes  to  supper  and  eats — 
and  when  I say  he  eats  I don’t  mean 
that  ho  nibbles.  He  doesn’t  “grab  up 
a mouthful  and  run,”  as  you  South- 
erners say.  He  eats  anything  he  can 


get  his  hands  on.  You  really  should 
hang  around  some  night  at  supper. 
You’d  see  an  exhibition  of  eating  that 
would  put  the  world’s  fattest  woman 
to  shame.  So  the  player  loads  his 
stomach  to  the  brim  with  a whole  lot 
of  everything  on  the  table.  Then  he 
feels  tired  and  full — something  like  a 
horse  after  working  all  day;  and  in 
that  blissful  condition  his  comfort  gets 
the  better  of  his  mind — he  just  can’t 
work  then. 


Pat  Swax 


So  he  goes  down  the  street  to  get 
his  mail  and  to  loaf  for  a time  around 
Tom’s  or  Shorty’s.  Maybe  he  shoots 
a game  of  pool,  if  he  has  the  money. 
If  he  hasn’t,  he  sits  around  and  watclie? 
other  people  play.  He  loafs  for  only 
a short  time,  but  it’s  soon  nine  o’clock. 
Well,  he  decides,  better  get  back  to 
the  room  and  try  to  study. 

But  he  can’t  study.  And  that’s  the 
difference  between  the  player  and  the 
non-indulger : the  latter,  not  having 
bumi)ed  and  plunged  and  tackletl  and 
clipped  the  afternoon  away,  can  set- 
tle down  with  a more  or  less  clear 
mind  and  concentrate  for  a while.  But 
with  the  player  it  is  different.  He  tries 
to  study  his  hardest  subject — usually 
one  under  Eeid  or  Pearson,  by  the 


way.  But  before  he  knows  it,  he  is 
nodding  over  his  books.  The  lids  close 
slowly  over  his  eyes;  his  chin  slowly 
drops  to  rest  on  his  chest.  He  snaps 
his  head  back  and  rubs  his  eyes.  This 
will  never  do.  So  with  an  effort  he 
fi.xes  his  eyes  on  the  pages  and  tries 
to  fix  his  attention  on  the  matter  con- 
tained therein.  But  it’s  no  use — once 
more  his  sleepy  eyes  close,  his  weary 
head  drops,  and  the  book,  released  by 
tired  fingers,  drops  to  the  floor.  Ho, 
it’s  no  use. 

So  with  a mumble  about  “studying 
in  the  morning,”  he  undresses  and 
crawls  into  bed  and  sleeps  “like  a 
log,”  as  “you  all”  say  down  here. 

But  he  doesn’t  study  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  gets  up  just  in  time  to  go  to 
breakfast  and  catch  an  early  class — 
and  all  the  hardest  classes  seem  to 
come  early.  Well,  he  hasn’t  studied 
his  lesson.  What’s  there  to  do?  Hoth- 
ing,  absolutely  nothing,  except  to  pray 
that  the  professor  won’t  call  on  him. 

The  profe-ssors  are  usually  patient 
with  the  player.  Some  of  them  are 
more  considerate  than  others — some 
seem  to  realize  the  disadvantages  a 
player  has  in  his  school  work,  and 
most  of  them  treat  him  fairly.  Of 
course  they  don’t  pass  him  unless  he 
does  enough  work  to  deserve  more  than 
an  E.  We  football  players  don’t  ex- 
pect the  professors  to  bo  over  partial 
to  us — at  least,  I can  say  that  most 
of  us  don’t.  Some  few  of  us  may,  but 
on  the  whole  I believe  that  we  realize 
we  have  work  to  do. 

I realize  that  the  football  season 
lasts  only  a part  of  the  year,  and  that 
spring  practice  lasts  only  six  weeks. 
But  consider  this : When  you  take  two 
months  out  of  the  first  semester  and 
six  weeks  out  of  the  second,  a big 
slice  has  been  cut  out  of  the  school 
year.  Besides  that,  when  the  season 
ends  we  are  naturally  behind  in  our 
work,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  make  it 
up  so  completely  that  we  will  deserve 
'{Continued  on  page  21) 
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By  Frank 


A man  ther  wer  in  our  companee, 

And  well  shorte  wer  lie  and  made 
stoutilie. 

Wored  he  Layr  graye,  for  many  a man 
taughte  he 

Of  a lange  whiche  were  olde,  and  of 
unpopularitye. 

Wrote  he  of  tales  of  history  of  churche, 

And  walked  he  swiftily,  and  over  in 
a lurche. 

This  night  no  saerificiale  lanibe  wer  he 

For  soothe  however  elejied  ho  might  be. 

And  ful  many  ehildrene  f telle 
hadde  he. 


A nurser  ther  wer,  in  our  groupe 
withalle, 

Wei  wore  she  uniform,  and  hard  wer 
she  to  calle. 

She  was  so  charitable  and  so  piteous 

She  wolde  lalf  if  she  saw  in  a trap 
a mous. 

Her  hayr  wer  redde,  and  complexion 
wer  faire. 

And  of  her  patients  fedde  she  water 
and  airo. 

She  could  devise  ful  swift  what  cause 
of  bodily  faiiltes. 

And  the  maladie  she  wolde  reniedie 
with  a dose  of  saltes. 


And  ther  wer  a weight  of  no  fraility, 

I saye, 

For  had  he  big  neck,  and  loved  men 
who  ball  playe. 

In  morn  and  in  eve  sate  he  wel  in  a 
Chevrolete, 

He  wer  sporty;  his  age  I wolde  not  ' 

># 

saye.  || 

Ken  we  not  why  wer  he  not  with  a t 
better  half,  .u. 

As  merry  were  he,  and  loved  he  to  laff,  j 
And  given  to  frosh  wer  he  advice  and  f 
them  helpen.  I 

Hot  in  truth,  but  in  Frenceh  a fox  wer  ' 
be  clepen. 
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And  thor  wer  also  in  oiir  companye 
A gud  professor,  dere  in  memorle. 

Wei  cud  lie  sing  and  on  the  gitar  playe; 
In  accents  rural  wud  lie  sing  al  dayc, 
Intnning  tlirongli  his  nose  ful  lust- 
ily- 

Of  cigar  sniok  smelt  lie,  a trifll  ninst- 

iiy- 

Fnl  often  wnd  he  spitt  upon  the 
grasse ; 

And  many  students  sutfered  in  his 
elasse. 


A scientiste  ther  wer,  of  things,  livinge 
on  erthyee, 

And  ful  seven-six  j-ears  had  he  since 
his  berthye, 

lint  to  se  he  walk,  he  coulde  be  new 
born. 

For  taked  he  a coble  shoiire  on  every 
early  morn. 

Ills  head  were  fringed  with  hair  ful 
whyte, 

lie  wer  ful  round,  his  cloth  he  filled 
tighte. 

By  al  wer  he  known,  and  al  lovetl  him 
wele, 

Ilis  name  I divyse  is  useless  to  telle. 


A elerke  they  wer  with  us  on  that  daye, 

Ilis  wordes  wer  wel  holdon,  hut  when 
he  did  sey, 

Twere  in  a smal  voice,  but  twere  sede 
wel. 

For  thoughte  he  niuche.  Ilis  eyes  wher 
they  felle, 

Found  out  whate  wer  behine  the  eye 
he  did  se. 

Wherever  ho  wer  seen,  his  own  coni- 
‘ panic  wer  ho. 

Hut  now  ’tis  changed  for  married  he 
be! 

Loved  he  to  laif,  and  all  over  did  he 
latf  and  shake, 

A jiiers  son  wer  he — ho  wer  lean  as 
a rake. 

(To  he  continued) 
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i?eto  iWemtierEf  of  tj)c  (gol&en  Wouqi) 

lading  fro..,  l.f,  ,0  right,  ,o„  row;  1.  Will„r,l  W,a.,  W,„hl,„r„,  prcsiclen,  Baptist  Sto.lo.tt  Cion  2 Wand  Kao 
O Br,  ,,,  pres,  ont  „ the  W.lham  Edgar  Marsha, I MC.c.l  Sociot,..  Lon  „„„gh,„n  I,„g.„,„„,  prosido,.,  of  I 
cal  School.  4.  Harold  , James  Malloy,  football,  ba.skctball  teams.  ^ >1  ot  the  Medi- 

Mi, Idle  row;  1.  Eraziel  J3.  Flowers,  assistant  in  history  and  physics.  2.  Donahl  G.  Myers,  president  Euzelian  Tit 

e.a.y  Society,  champion  collegiate  orator  of  the  South.  3.  William  Wallace  Tndator,  vice  president  Philomatl 
Literary  Society,  president  Dr.  W.  L Poteat’s  Siind'iv  i i t nr-  ^ hilomathesian 

TT  ■ -I  i-  , ,,  >ifhiy  School  class.  4.  .J,  Winston  Pearce,  former  State  Bantist  Stiwlo.,! 

Union,  president  of  the  Ministerial  Association.  ^^aptist  Student 

Bottom  row;  1.  George  Thompson  Hoel,  State  President  of  the  Baptist  Stmlent  Union.  2 Martin  Thomnson  G 
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THE  SUCCESSFUL  MR.  HATHAWAY 

By  HOKE  NORRIS 


A copy  of  a magazine  was  open  be- 
fore Mr.  Hathaway.  It  admitted,  none 
too  reluctantly,  that  it  was  an  attractive 
magazine.  On  its  bright  front  it  used 
to  proclaim  that  it  had  a circulation  of 
more  than  two  million,  but  two  years 
ago  now  that  grand  seven  digit  figure 
quite  mysteriously  disappeared.  On 
its  table  of  contents  page,  on  its  news- 
stands advertisements,  and  within  the 
magazine  itself,  it  shouted  that  it  was 
a wholesome  publication. 

It  was  one  of  those  chatty  magazines 
which  carry  interviews  with  Men  Wlio 
Have  Made  Good.  In  the  suavely  dem- 
ocratic pages  of  the  issue  now  open  be- 
fore Mr.  Hathaway  a “big”  contractor 
discoursed  on  life,  what  it  had  meant 
to  him,  and  what  it  should  mean  to 
others.  A politician — the  mayor  of  a 
big  city  in  the  middle  west — effervesced 
at  length  on  the  family  and  love  and 
so  forth.  And  three  or  four  other  suc- 
cesses naively  wandered  far  from  their 
beaten  jjaths  and  into  the  pages  of  this 
genial  publication  to  discuss  anything 
from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime,  from 
the  tragic  to  the  farsical. 

The  most  popular  “folks’  ” versifier, 
who  dashes  off  reams  of  lines  for  the 
consumption  of  millions  whose  only  idea 
of  verse  is  that  it  should  rhyme  and 
should  teach  a commonplace  lesson, 
blessed  this  issue  and  its  readers  with 
I’ollyanna-llke  effusions  on  kindness, 
friendsliij),  the  goodness  of  peo])le,  and 
nearly  any  other  likely-sounding  sub- 
ject, his  ohservations  being  based,  per- 
haps, on  wide  experience  and  deep  in- 
sight into  motives,  thoughts,  and  philos- 
ophies, and  certainly  being  drawn  from 
an  extensive  knowh'dge  of  antediluvian, 
nioth-eaten  ])latitudes,  over  which  he  of 
course  plastered  a lieavy  layer  of  sac- 
charine language. 

Ihcn  tliere  was  a section  devoted  to 
“People  You  Should  Know,”  in  which 
aviator  preacher.s,  makers  of  giant 
Pibles,  and  various  otlier  people  with 
nnusual  jobs  came  in  for  their  share 
of  publicity. 


Add  to  this  collection  of  “sure-fire” 
copy  fiction  carefully  patterned  for 
“what  the  public  wants,”  by  half  a dozen 
popular,  but  transient,  authors,  and  you 
have  an  'dea  of  what  the  magazine  was 
— one  of  home-spun  philosophy  and 
childish  optimism,  published  to  make 
money  from  a people  who  still  love 
rulers,  even  if  they  are  clothed  in  the 
superfiicial  garb  of  democracy,  and  who 
insist  upon  the  “bright  side,”  even  if 
the  existence  of  anything  a shade  darker 
docs  have  to  be  denied. 

Mr.  Hathaway,  a gleam  of  satisfac- 
tion and  pride  in  his  eyes,  was  gazing 
into  the  magazine  at  a full-page  picture 
of  himself  which  likewise  showed  eyes 
gleaming  with  satisfaction  and  pride, 
and  which  pictured  him  with  his  hand 
resting  on  the  head  of  a horse.  Under- 
neath the  picture  was  the  caption,  “John 
Iv.  Hathaway,  though  the  busy  presi- 
dent of . a large  advertising  company, 
takes  time  out  to  pet  his  favorite  horse, 
Maudie.  Mr.  Hathaway  thinks  one’s 
attitude  toward  animals  reflects  what 
one  is.  Many  of  the  advertisements 
apj^earing  in  this  magazine  were  pre- 
pared under  the  careful  supervision 
of  this  good-natured,  talkative  adver- 
tiser.” 

Mr.  Hathaway’s  eye  shifted  from  the 
picture  to  the  title  of  the  article,  “BE- 
LIEVE IX  YOUESELF  if  you  want 
others  to  believe  in  you,  advises  Mr. 
John  K.  Hathaway,  president  of  the 
Johnson  Advertising  Company.”  His 
eye  traveled  next  downward  to  the  ar- 
ticle itself,  which  he  had  read  three 
time  before  in  moments  like  this  one 
when  he  unconsciously  sat  himself  be- 
fore the  open  magazine  for  profound 
consideration  of  his  own  greatness.  The 
writer,  Mr.  Hathaway  reflected,  had 
done  well.  He  had  straightened  out  ilr. 
Hathaway’s  admittedly  rather  excited 
grammar,  and  had  converted  his  some- 
what commonplace  statements  into  a 
Beautiful,  and,  k'St  of  all,  a Useful  and 
Happy  Philosophy  of  Life.  But  then, 
Hathaway  observed,  the  author  had  had 


something  solid  to  build  on.  Some  day, 
he  had  decided,  he  would  write  that 
fellow  a letter  of  thanks,  and  might  even 
enclose  a check  for— ah — a substantial 
amount. 

Suddenly  his  reflection  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  sound  of  st'^ps  coming 
down  the  hall  outside.  He  looked  around 
guiltily,  and,  closing  the  maga  ine,  sur- 
reptitiously slipped  it  ‘nto  the  drawer 
of  his  desk ; for  Mr.  Hathaway  was 
unconsciously  ashamed  of  his  own  van- 
ity— he  always  sought  an  excuse  before 
he  bragged.  The  steps  passed  his  door 
without  pausing,  and  Hathaway  turned 
back  to  his  desk  and  gazed  absentmind- 
edly  at  a pile  of  letters.  In  a far-off, 
subconscious,  hazy  way  he  knew  that 
he  had  to  read  those  letters,  but  he 
couldn’t  quite  get  to  them  through  the 
fog  of  his  thoughts.  He  looked  at  them, 
but  a cloud  seemed  to  envelof)  them, 
they  seemed  far  out  of  his  reach. 

So,  leaning  back  in  Irs  cliair  and 
elevating  his  feet  to  the  top  of  his  desk, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  thought. 

He  had  been  worrying  about  his 
daughter,  Dorothy,  ever  since  that 
Young  Xobody,  Thomas  Pitman,  had 
come  to  see  him  to  ask  his  daughter’s 
“hand  in  marriage.”  Of  course,  he, 
as  the  loving,  protecting  father  of  his 
Dorothy,  had  told  the  Young  Xobody 
that  he  could  hope  for  no  such  good 
fortune  as  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
no  loss  a i)erson  than  John  K.  Ilatha- 
way.  Dorothy  had  not  said  much, 
Hathaway  remember'.'d,  hut  he  could 
tell  that  she  was  quietly  and  coldly  furi- 
ous. Oh,  so  furious ! She  had  said 
that  she  would  elope  with  Pitman,  and 
that  she’d  marry  him  despite  any  and 
all  efforts  to  keep  them  apart.  But  of 
course  she  would  not  do  that ; she  would 
not  defy  the  authority  of  the  best  father 
in  the  world. 

He  recalled  with  satisfaction  that  the 
young  man  had  left,  that  Dorothy  had 
remained,  and  that  she  was  formally 
warned  by  her  father  against  seeing 
I’itman  again.  She  was  also  informed 
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concerning  some  still  ratlier  liazy  but 
nevertheless  promising  “plans”  and  “op- 
portunities” he  had  in  mind  for  her. 

Ilis  wife,  Lois,  had  talked  to  him 
afterward  about  the  affair.  (“By  the 
way,”  he  interposed,  “where  was  my 
wife  at  breakfast  this  morning?  That’s 
funny,  never  knew  her  to  be  absent  at 
breakfast  before,  when  she  was  at 
home.”)  She  had  talked  quietly;  but 
she  always  seemed  restrained  while  in 
his  presence.  She  could  be  jolly  enough 
with  other — other  men,  he  admitted 
with  a frown.  She  had  talked  about 
how  they  themselves  had  begun  their 
lives  together.  They  had  been  just  as 
poor — poorer  than  young  Pitman.  And 
they,  too,  had  married  despite  the  vio- 
lent dud  determined  opposition  of  a 
father — her  father — to  keep  them  apart. 
(Old  Man  Barton,  Hathaway,  with  a 
frown,  involuntarily  labeled  him,  and 
he  growled  slightly  to  himself,  for  Bar- 
ton had  never  spoken  to  them  since  that 
night  twentv-five  years  ago,  when  they 
were  happily  married  by  a justice  of 
the  peace.) 

Hathaway  believed  that  he  had  con- 
vinced his  wife  that  “it  is  different 
now.”  He  could  convince  any  one  about 
anything,  he  admitted  to  himself,  in 
an  advertisement  or  in  quiet,  reasoning 
conversatmn. 

Their  life  since  their  marriage . 

Feeling  suddenly  restrained,  he  took  his 


chase  around  old  earth”— his  office  and 
his  home  had  been  good  enough  for  him. 

And  another  thing  she  had  to  be 
thankful  for,  too,  he  told  himself  sud- 
denly: he  certainly  discussed  his  busi- 
ness with  her;  he  told  her  of  all  his 
accomplishments.  He  knew  of  no  other 
man  who  could  truthfully  say  the  same. 
While  these  “discussions”  tended  toward 
monologues,  with  Hathaway  himself 
doing  the  talking,  he  did  inform  his 
wife  every  night  and  morning  about 
his  business. 

But,  he  wondered,  did  his  wife  still 
love  him?  and  laughed  to  himself  al- 
most simultaneously  for  asking  such  a 
foolish  question.  Of  course  she  still 
loved  him— liadn’t  lie  given  her  every- 
thing money  could  buy  ?— her  and  Doro- 
thy,  too  ? And  she  had  never  been  to 
see  her  father — at  least,  he  believed  that 
she  had  never  visited  the  “Old  Man” 
against  her  husband’s  strong  wishes. 
“As  long  as  the  Old  Man’s  too  good  for 
us,  we’re  too  good  for  him — by  gosh !” 
Hathaway  often  blustered,  more  as  a 
defense  than  as  a declaration. 

In  the  peculiar  way  in  which  he 
hopped  in  his  reminiscences  from  one 
line  of  thought  to  another,  he  remem- 
bered that  Dorothy  had  not  been  at 
breakfast,  either.  Hathaway  was  strict 
about  breakfast  in  his  household ev 


eryone  was  c.\])ected  to  attend  an  early 
meal.  “The  family  ought  to  get  to- 
feet  from  the  desk  and  stood,  and  his  gether  at  least  once  a day,  and  break- 
chest  actually  swelled.  Their  life  from 
then  on  had  been  first  a life  of  struggle. 


He  strolled  slowly  and  meditatively  to 
the  window.  Ife  had  sadly  neglected  his 
wife,  he  know,  but  she  had  said  little, 
and  he  had  promised  much,  as  he  sleep- 
ily undressed  for  bod  at  twelve  or  one 
after  a night  at  the  office,  or  as  he 
gulped  a hasty  breakfast.  “Later  on, 
western  H.  S.  A.,”  “Europe,”  “ ’Bound 
the  world,”  he  had  often  said,  his  prom- 
ises increasing  in  latitude  as  their  cir- 
cumstances improved. 

Well,  he  reflected,  she  had  had  her 
trips  “western  H.  S.  A.,  Europe,  ’round 
the  world.”  She  had  that  to  be  thank- 
ful for,  even  if  she  had  gone  alone,  and 
later  with  friends  or  her  daughter.  Ho 
had  had  no  time  “to  go  on  a wild  goose 


itist  IS  tliG  l)Gst  tiiiiGj  or  tliG  only  timGj 
we  can  get  together,”  lie  always  told 
them.  And  both  his  wife  and  daughter 
had  been  absent  this  morning.  Let’s 
see,  he  mused,  rubbing  his  chin  Avith 
his  finger-tips ; were  they  going  on  some 
trip  or  other  ? He  could  not  remember. 
If  he  hadn’t  been  so  anxious  to  get  to 
his  office  he  would  have  inquired  after 
them  more  earnestly.  As  it  was,  he  re- 
membered, he  had  eaten  five  minutes 
later  than  was  his  established  custom, 
and  only  then  when  a servant  had  told 
him  that  his  wife  and  daughter  would 
not  be  down  for  breakfast. 

Standing  at  the  window  of  his  office 
and  looking  down  into  the  busy  street, 
ho  forgot  his  slight  irritation  and 
thanked  himself  that  he  was  not  a mem- 


ber of  that  nameless  crowd,  that  shift- 
ing throng,  down  below.  He  had  Eisen 
in  the  World,  He  had  Got  Somewhere, 
He  was  a Man  Who  had  made  Good. 
His  face  beamed  with  satisfaction,  his 
heart  SAvelled  Avith  pride,  and  his  chest 
expanded  Avith  a sense  of  well-being. 

He  Avas  a success ! Why,  more  of  his 
slogans  had  been  satirized  by  Balhj- 
hooey  than  those  of  any  other  adver- 
tizer.  Evidence  enough,  that  Avas. 

And  hoAv  he  had  risen  in  the  Avorld ! 
First,  a peddler,  going  from  house  to 
house  selling  stove  polish.  But  with 
the  merely  incidental  aid  of  three  boxes 
of  the  black  stuff  he  had  talked  him- 
self into  a real  job.  He  recalled  the 
occurrence  with  amusement:  He  sold 
three  boxes  of  polish  to  a Mrs.  John- 
son, Avho  Avas  then  living  in  a cheap 
apartment  warmed  by  a single  stOA-e. 
When  her  husband  returned  home  that 
night,  she  told  him  that  there  AA’as  a 
peddler  whom  he  should  have  on  his 
staff  at  the  advertising  company  he  had 
started.  Then  she  told  him  about  the 
three  boxes  of  polish,  which  AA'ere  more 
than  they  would  need  for  tAvo  years, 
and  how  this  “young  talker”  had  per- 
suaded her  that  she  really  needed  tlm 
three  boxes. 

John.son,  not  taking  the  affair  as  a 
joke,  looked  up  HathaAvay  and  em- 
ployed him.  Times  Avere  unkind  to  the 
budding  advertisers,  for  they  lived  then 
in  that  bleak,  monotonous  period  before 
the  quack  medicine  man  assumed  super- 
ficial respectability  by  moving  his 
sti  onghold  from  the  AA’andering  AA’agon 
to  the  radio  station,  and  bv  shifting 
his  periodical  adA'crtising  from  countrv 
Aveeklies  to  popular  magazines.  But 
booms  in  other  fields  had  come,  bring- 
ing the  great  corresponding  spurt  in 
the  A-olume  of  adA'crtising,  and  John- 
son and  HatluiAvay,  as  pioneers  in  the 
field,  had  r dden  the  crest  of  the  AA*aA*e. 

Johnson  had  conveniently  died,  leaA'- 
ing  the  management  of  the  firm  to 
IlathaAvay. 

Yes,  HathaAvay  sighed  to  himself 
complacently,  he  had  done  things. 

Bealizing  that  he  had  to  get  back  to 
Avork,  he  roused  himself  and  returned 
reluctantly  to  his  desk.  He  sat  down, 
{Continued  on  page  13) 
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You  have  led  us  to  believe  that  you 
liked  our  October  issue.  If  the  student 
body  of  Wake  Forest  College  like  our 
magazine,  we  are  content.  When  we 
make  uji  our  magazine  we  keep  you  in 
mind,  constantly.  Of  course,  we  want 
the  faculty  to  like  our  IVake  Forest 
Sti’dent,  hut  it  is  2<i’imarily  for  you. 
We  believe  that  the  opinions  of  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  Wake  Forest  are 
fundamentally  the  same — exceiit  in 
connection  with  holidays. 

We  think  Dave  Holton’s  article  cre- 
ated more  interest  than  anything  else 
last  month.  Fv(‘ry  one  seemed  to  like 
it  very  much.  Dave  gave  good  advice 
without  offending  any  one.  He  worded 
it  very  well  also.  It  was  just  a “cork- 
ing” good  article. 


Our  jioetry  created  much  interest, 
too.  (And  I’m  speaking  of  poetry  and 
not  this  damnable  rhyme  which  is 
sometimes  found  in  our  daily  jiapers. 
The  sorriest  thing  in  the  world,  in  our 
humble  ojiinion,  is  sorry  verse.  Inci- 
dentally, a sorry  fountain  jien ' will 
lun  it  a close  second.)  As  a faculty 
member  stated  a short  time  ago,  we  are 
just  lousy  with  jioetry  this  year.  I’m 
inclined  to  believe  that  we  have  been 
“lousy”  all  along  but  have  just  been  a 
little  deliiKpient  about  ajiplying  the 
“fine  comb.” 

•Vfter  much  thought  and  worry,  ive 
finally  “built”  in  our  mind  a cover  for 
the  October  issue.  We  dug  up  all  of  the 
pictures  we  could  find  of  onr  college 
entrance,  but  we’re  hard  to  jilease  when 
it  comes  to  matters  of  this  kind.  We 


went  to  Charlie  Harris,  the  editor  of 
the  Howler.  He  had  just  the  thing  we 
wanted.  Of  cour.se,  you  know  Dr. 
Lynch  supplied  the  poem.  .Just  the 
poem  we  wanted,  hy  the  way.  That, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  romance 
of  our  October  cover.  We’re  glad  you 
liked  it. 

— s — 

-Vt  last  we  ve  found  one  writer  who 
IS  influenced  by  Chaucer.  Frank  Nor- 
ris is  this  young  man.  It  is  he  who  is  re- 
.S])onsil)le  for  The  Wul-erhury  Pilgrims. 
We  think  you  will  like  this  odd  piece 
of  literature.  Whether  he  is  possessed 
with  ability  or  devils,  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  don’t  think  evil  of  him.  We 
only  hojie  that  the  faculty  niemh(*rs  will 
not  take  offemse  at  this  humorous  fea- 
ture. It  is  being  published  with  only 
good  intent. 
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THE  SUCCESSFUL 
MR.  HATHAWAY 

(Contimied  from  page  10) 
and  as  he  readied  over  to  take  the  let- 
ters, his  liand  paused  ever  so  slightly 
at  the  drawer  in  which  was  hidden  that 
attractive  magazine. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  Hathaway, 
dictating  a final  letter,  stood  and 
stretched.  “Well,”  he  said  to  himself, 
taking  an  inventory  of  his  activities  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  “home,  dinner,  then 
back  down  hero  for  a conference  with 
my  ad.  writers  about  that  Palmhuoy 
Soap  advertising.”  Ifathaway  kejit  in 
personal  contact  with  all  his  employees, 
vsaw  to  it  that  they  believed  in  the 
product  they  were  advertising,  and 
fired  them  if  he  saw  them  becoming 
cynical  or  sarcastic  about  their  work. 

He  wondered  to  himself  jnst  what 
were  tlie  merits  of  the  soap.  He  had 
decided  to  2>ut  em^ihasis  ujion  its  value 
to  the  skin,  with  no  little  mention  of 
its  deodorizing  qualities — it  smelled 
had  enough  within  itself  to  deodorize, 
he  sujijiosed.  Well,  anyway,  he  and  his 
staff  would  cook  iqi  something  that 
would  2)ut  it  over,  des])ite  the  fact  that 
none  of  them  had  ever  used  Palmhuoy. 
Some  testimonials  (they  were  suiqn’is- 
ingly  cheap),  a few  cartoons  and  idioto- 
graphs  of  lovely  ladies  and  handsome 
men,  seviiral  carefully  and  subtly  word- 
ed i)aragrai)hs,  and  one,  just  one, 
snajjpy,  eye-  and  ear-catching  slogan — 
these  tricks  comjjosed  a combination 
that  could  ])ut  over  anything.  'Lhe 
same  tricks,  with  variations,  of  course, 
had  worked  in  every  other  cain])aign; 
so  they  would  Avork  in  this  one,  Hath- 
away believed. 

On  his  Avay  to  the  elevator,  he  re- 
flected that  lAcrhaps  he  should  sIoav  up, 
now,  aftei'  years  of  work,  and  should 
go  out  with  his  wife,  and  to  Euro])e 
with  Inn'  and  Dorolliy.  He  sto])i)ed  sud- 
denly and  sna[)))ed  his  fingers.  Some 
one  huinj)ed  into  him  from  behind, 
begged  his  jiardon,  and  went  on,  hut 
Ilalliaway  did  not  notice'.  Py  gosh! 
II(!  V'ould  slow  down.  With  unwonted 
ini|)etus  he  ])a,ced  to  the  waiting  ele- 
cator,  and  when  it  had  vomited  its 
buniaii  load  on  the  bottom  floor,  ho 
Went,  with  the  same,  alacrity  to  his  car. 


Even  his  “Home”  to  the  chauffeur 
was  different.  He  rode  smiling,  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  seat,  Avith  his  hands 
crossed  over  the  gold — or  at  least  gold- 
2)lated — knob  of  a stick,  Avhich  had  been 
given  to  him  by  the  grateful  chamber 
of  commerce  of  an  up-state  toAvn  he  and 
his  company  had  helped  advertise  and 
boost  back  in  hectic  1928. 

Sitting  there  at  ease,  on  his  Avay  to 
a beautiful  home  and  a ha2)2Ay  family, 
he  pitied  more  than  ever  that  poor, 
anonymous  croAvd  aa'Iio  could  jiot  slow 
doAvn  at  the  age  of  forty-five  and  tour 
Avestern  U.  S.  A.  and  Euro2)e  and  sail 
around  the  AA'orld  Avith  charming  AviA’es 
and  beautiful  daughters. 

His  eyes  brightened  even  more  as  his 
home  came  into  vieAv.  It  Avas  the  most 
2)retentious  in  the  most  exclusive  and 
newest  of  the  real  estate  dcA'clopments 
— or  rather,  the  last  house  built  in  the 
last  develo2)nient  to  be  exploited  before 
the  real  estate  boom  died  out  to  a faint 
echo  and  final  nothingness.  Hathaway 
Avas  2U’oud  of  this  home  of  his,  he  en- 
joyed “favorably  impressing”  his  busi- 
ness associates  by  taking  them  there, 
hut  he  probably  could  not  haA-e  de- 
scribed it  to  .save  his  life.  He  Avas 
chauffeured  to  it  every  afternoon,  and 
aA\ay  from  it  every  morning,  and  he 
hardly  even  kncAv  the  street  number. 
He  just  took  it  for  granted,  as  he  did 
his  chauffeur,  his  Avife,  his  daughter, 
and  cA-erything  else  not  connected  Avith 
advertising. 

When  he  entered  the  front  hall  of 
this  home,  he  glanced  slyly  into  the  long 
mii'ror  hanging  there,  and  admii-ed  his 
fine,  striking  carriage  and  face,  as  he 
ahvays  did  Avhen  he  2)ussed  a mirror. 
A little  stout,  perhaps,  he  sized  him- 
self U2>,  hut  good  for  many  more  years. 

He  had  just  passed  reluctantly  on 
Avhen  a maid  handed  him  tAA-o  articles — 
a note  and  a calling  card.  The  card 
Avas  sinqde,  the  letters  engraA’ed  on  it 
Avere  conservative  in  stjdc,  but  the  name, 

F.  M.  Barton,  brought  from  HathaAvay 
a “ify  gosh !”  of  surprise  and  coA'ered 
his  face  Avith  a ha)ij)y,  ])uzzled  ex- 
])r(!Ssion. 

“Where’s  the  Old  ifan?”  he  anx- 
iously inquired  in  a Ioav  A'oiec.  “Is  he 
here  noAV?” 

“Yes,  he’s  Availing.” 


“Well,  I’ll  go  in.  Didn’t  say  Avhat 
he  Avanted,  did  he?”  he  Avent  on  absent- 
mindedly,  expecting  no  answer  and  get- 
ting none.  So  the  Old  Man  had  come 
to  see  them  at  last ! And  after  all  these 
years  of  stoical  aloofness.  Getting  old, 
Hathaway  supposed. 

lie  had  started  in  when  the  maid 
stopped  him  with,  “You’d  better  read 
the  note  first.” 

Peculiar  suggestion  from  a mere 
servant,  Hathaway  thought;  but  he 
glanced  at  the  eiiA'elope.  The  hand- 
Avriting  seemed  familiar ; he  had  seen 
it  somcAvliere  before,  hut  he  couldn’t  re- 
member just  Avhere. 

“It’s  from  your  Avife,”  the  maid  ex- 
plained. 

He  remembered — it  Avas  his  wife’s 
handwriting.  “So  stupid  of  me  to  for- 
get,” he  muttered. 

“My  Avife.  She  gone  off  again?”  The 
maid,  Avithout  answering,  turned  aAvay 
and  Avalked  off.  IlathaAvay  looked  after 
her  questiongly,  making  a mental  note 
that  she  Avas  impudent,  and  should  ho 
fired,  or  ah — ixqjrimanded.  He  glanced 
again  at  the  letter.  It  couldn’t  be  very 
im2)ortant,  he  told  himself.  He’d  go  in 
to  see  the  Old  Man  before  reading  it. 
He  slipped  it  into  his  pocket. 

Their  meeting  Avas  quiet.  They 
shook  hands,  and  the  smiles’ seemed  to 
ex2)ress  tlie  a2)2)ro2)riate  sentiment.s — 
Hathaway  s,  hos2)itality,  and  Barton’s 
enjoyment  of  that  hospitality.  Hath- 
away, having  pictured  to  himself  for 
years  tlie  grand  things  ho  Avoiild  do, 
and  the  dramatic  act  that  Avoiild  he 
staged,  and  having  practiced  in  secret 
the  noble,  histrionic  Avords  he  Avould 
say,  Avas  disa2)2)ointed  at  the  quietness 
of  the  meeting.  Their  coiiA'ersation 
Avended  its  Avay  aAvliAvardly  through  all 
the  current  topics,  each  knowing  that 
tlie  other  Avas  Avaiting  for  him  to  sug- 
gest the  real  reason  for  the  visit,  and 
each  strangely  reluctant  to  do  so. 

linally,  after  HatluiAvay  had  begun 
to  consider  mentioning  the  tariff  for  the 
second  time,  or  2'erha2)s  the  Aveather 
for  the  third.  Barton  said  abru2itly, 
‘HatluiAvay,  I’ve  come  here  to  bury  the 
hatchet.” 

Ihey  stood,  Hathaway  noticed  that 
(donlinned  on  page  20) 
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THE  PEISOHEEI 
By  John  Charles  McHeill 

From  pacing,  pacing  without  hope  or 
quest 

He  leaned  against  his  window-bars  to 
rest 

And  smelt  the  breeze  that  crept  up  from 
the  west. 

It  came  with  sundown  noises  from  the 
moors, 

Of  milking  time  and  loud-voiced  rural 
chores. 

Of  lumbering  wagons  and  of  closing 
doors. 

He  caught  a whiff  of  furrowed  upland 
sweet, 

And  certain  scents  stole  up  across  the 
street 

1 hat  told  him  fireflies  winked  among 
the  wheat. 

Over  the  dusk  hill  woke  a new  moon^s 
light. 

Shadowed  the  woods  and  made  the 
waters  white. 

And  watched  above  the  quiet  tents  of 
night. 

Alas,  that  the  old  Mother  should  not 
know 

How  ached  his  heart  to  he  entreated  so. 

Who  heard  her  calling  and  who  could 
not  go ! 

‘This  poem,  taken  from  McNeill’s  book,  Songs, 

Merry  and  Sad,  is  reprinted  here  throu?h  the  cour- 
tesy of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  distributor  for  this  volume  anti 

Ins  Lyrics  from  Cotton  Land. 


ALL  OF  A SUDDEN 

I took  her  to  a night-club, 

I took  her  to  a show. 

I took  her  almost  everywhere 
A girl  and  hoy  could  go. 

I took  her  to  swell  dances, 

I took  her  out  to  tea; 

When  all  my  dough  was  gone  I saw 
She  had  been  taking  me. 

— J ack-o-Lantem. 
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IN  A CLASS  OF  PEOSE  FICTION 
By  Falk  S.  Johnson 

I hear  the  voices  call  and  sing 
Upon  the  campus  here. 

I hear  the  hammers  hit  and  ring 
Ujinn  the  buildings  near. 

Are  not  they  life  more  real, 

Ifore  warm;  human  in  all 
Mith  Ailing,  trilling  thrill 
That  rise  and  tower  tall — 

Than  dry  and  listless  printed  pages 
On  Manly,  Eichardson, 

And  prosy  seers  of  departed  ages 
Who  wrote  novels  boresome? 

Give  me  the  sounding  hammer  hits ; 
Depart  you  musty  hooks — 

Give  me  the  life  of  glorious  tilts 
That  rise  from  laughs  and  looks. 

— s — 

TO  SHELLEY,  BYEON,  KEziTS 

0,  Shelley,  Byron,  Keats, 

Why  were  you  ever  born? 

I study  you  at  school. 

And  then  at  home  ’till  morn. 

This  is  a tost  on  you. 

And  I forgot  just  now 
The  color  of  your  eyes. 

And  all  the  why  and  how. 

About  yourselves,  I think, 

I know  much  more  than  you ; 

I know  a lot  of  jokes. 

And  they  are  goofey  too. 

I’m  thankful  for  one  thing  ; 

The  fact  you  died  when  young. 

But  before  that  many  years 
You  poets  should  have  hung. 

And  now  I am  unhappy. 

Just  because  of  you; 

You’ve  made  me  flunk  my  test. 

And  now,  I’m  doggone  blue. 

(Written  while  taking  an  English  test 
on  Shelley,  Byron,  Keats.  Wrote  every- 
thing I knew  in  this  poem  or  ditty.) 

January,  1933. 


Dr.  Quisenberry  prepares  his  class 
for  a great  secret.  Now  don’t  you  tell 
anybody  outside  this  room  that  I said 

SO,  but — 

— s 

Prof.  Eaynor’s  pet  saying:  Now  if 
you  two-time  this,  what  do  you  get  ? 

— s — 

NEWSPAPEE  PUBLICITY 
By  John  Charles  McNeill 

It  is  a constant  source  of  amusement 
to  newspaper  boys,  the  feigned  indiffer- 
ence of  many  people  to  mention  by  the 
press.  T our  young  swell  comes  in,  nods 
around,  passes  the  time  o’  day.  The 
boys  know  what  is  up,  but  they  light 
their  pipes  and  talk  about  football. 
Presently  the  fellow  rises. 

Well,  I just  dropped  in  to  see  you 
fellows.  I’m  on  my  way  to  act  as  Hon. 
Hiram  Hardy’s  best  man  at  Swellville 
—but  for  goodness’  sake  don’t  mention 
it  in  the  paper.  I despise  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

Of  course  he  lets  himself  be  per- 
suaded. 

So  come  in  the  superannuated  poli- 
tician and  sundry  others,  who  don’t 
care  two  cents  personally  for  all  the 
newspajier  boys  on  earth,  saying,  “I 
just  like  you  fellows,  and  thought  I’d 
drop  in— but  don’t  put  me  in  the  paper 
if  you  please.” 

Why  don’t  they  be  honest  and  say. 
Look  here,  boys,  I’m  on  my  way  to 
Mr.  Much  Money’s  wedding.  I’m  to 
be  best  man,  and  I want  my  sweetheart 
and  my  enemies  to  see  it  in  the  paper. 

I wish  you  would  put  it  in.”  Or,  “I’ve 
got  an  interview  which  I came  here  to 
give  you.” 

The  public  doesn’t  know  the  differ- 
ence. The  item  never  states  that  “Mr. 
Blush,  after  much  persuasion  allows  us 
to  say  And  if  it  did  say  so,  there 

would  be  nothing  to  Mr.  Blush’s  credit, 
for  there  is  nothing  immodest  in  news- 
jiaper  mention. 
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If  1 had  known  just  how  big  a brain 
Sven  Anssen  possessed,  I don’t  know 
whether  I’d  have  refused  to  pledge  him 
to  Theta  Delta  Tlieta  or  whether  I’d 
have  fallen  on  his  neck,  kissed  him, 
and  given  him  my  president’s  gavel. 
Sometimes  I hate  that  guy  worse  than 
I hate  my  professors ; sometimes  I love 
him.  Sven — I always  speak  of  him  as 
The  Great  Sven — is  ninety-eight  per 
cent  brain;  the  rest  of  him  would  be 
good-looking  if  it  weren’t  for  those  big 
sf)cetacles  he  wears.  Ilis  curly  blond  hair 
is  about  six  feet  six  from  tbe  soles  of 
his  number  eleven  shoes ; his  eyes  are 
green ; altogether,  he  looks  like  a movie 
star  with  a Harold  Lloyd  complex. 

I,  as  president  of  Tlieta  Delta  Theta, 
personally  pledged  The  Great  Sven.  He 
wanted  to  room  witli  me  at  the  fra- 
ternity house;  so  I took  him  in.  He 
helped  me  with  my  lessons,  and  I lent 
him  money  when  he  needed  it.  We  got 
along  famously. 

It  was  Sven  who  introduced  me  to 
Faun  Tolley,  that  little  blonde  co-ed 
from  Stockholin,  Sven’s  boine  'own. 
Her  fatlier  was  American,  and  was  one 
of  the  alumni  of  West  University;  it 
was  at  his  suggestion  that  Sven  chose 
West  U.  as  his  school.  Anyway,  Faun 
did  some  funny  things  to  my  i^eace  of 
mind.  As  soon  as  I met  her,  I began 
to  think  less  and  less  of  Mary  back 
home  and  more  and  more  of  Faun.  I 
had  a feeling  that  Sven  liked  her,  but 
he  was  only  a freshman.  I ])rocecded 
to  have  several  dates  with  her,  and 
when  I came  back  to  my  room  I would 
find  Sven  up  to  his  ears  in  his  books. 
He  was  like  that.  I’d  ask  him  if  he 
didn’t  think  Faun  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful thing  in  the  world,  and  he’d  look 
at  me  with  those  green  eyes  of  his  and 
agree  with  everything  1 said. 

The  real  fun  began  two  weeks  before 
the  house  l)arty.  I had  ])romised  Mary 
that  I would  take  her;  I always  had 
taken  her  to  our  house  parties,  and  every 
year  I had  pronused  to  take  her  to  the 
next  one.  I .suddenly  develojied  a fran- 
tic desire  to  take  Faun.  I went  to  The 


THE  GREAT  SVEN 

By  WELLINGTON  DUNFORD 

Great  Sven  for  the  solution  of  my  prob- 
lem. Why  shouldn’t  I ? He  had  helped 
me  with  my  work. 

“Sven,”  I said  to  him  one  night, 
“how  can  I manage  to  get  Mary  to 
break  that  house  party  date?” 

“You  want  to  take  Faun,  don’t  you?” 

“Yeah.” 

He  goggled  at  me  silently  for  a min- 
ute. “Fred,  do  you  love  Faun  or 
Mary?” 

“Faun,  I think,”  I said,  exhaling. 

“You’re  sure?” 

“Sure,”  I replied.  “I  think  so.’ 

“Tell  Mary  you’ve  got  the  mumps.” 

“Why  the  mumps?”  I inquired  cu- 
riously. 

“You  want  to  make  ilary  forget  you, 
don’t  you  ?” 

I hadn’t  really  thought  about  th(it, 
but  I answered  in  the  aifirmative.  I 
still  didn’t  understand  the  relation  be- 
tAveen  mumps  and  love,  though,  and 
told  him  so. 

“Don’t  you  see  that  no  girl  can  love 
a man  Avith  cheeks  that  look  like  a 
hippo’s  ? Xobody  can  be  romantic  AA-ith 
the  mumps.  She’ll  dream  about  you  as 
you  Avould  be,  AA-ith  a face  like  a ” 

“Sa’cii,”  I said  fervently,  “you’A'e  got 
it.  You’re  the  centipede’s  suspenders, 
if  you  knoAv  Avhat  I mean.  I’d  never 
have  thought  of  that  if  I liA-ed  to  be  as 
old  as  ifothusaleh.” 

“Thanks,”  he  replied,  looking  at  me 
over  his  spectacles.  “Methusalch  AA-asn’t 
so  old.” 

With  perfect  confidence  in  SA'en’s 
])lan,  I made  preparations  to  take  Faun 
to  the  house  party.  I Avrote  home  to 
Tfary,  and  asked  Faun  to  attend  the 
party  Avith  me.  I told  The  Great  Sven 
about  the  success  of  the  latter  attempt; 
he  said  nothing,  and  his  face  AA'as  as 
blank  as  an  Indian’s. 

TTiat  night  I had  a date  AA-ith  Faun. 
Golly!  Hobody  CA-er  compared  AA-ith 
her,  unless  it  AA-as  Mary,  and  I hadn’t 
seen  ^lary  in  several  AA-eeks.  I came 
back  to  find  Sa-cii  just  sealing  a letter. 

He  hadn’t  addressed  the  en\-elope. 

“That  reminds  me,”  I remarked. 


“I’ve  got  to  write  a letter  to  Mary.” 

“I  Avouldn’t  do  that,”  said  Sven. 

Maybe  he  was  right,  at  tliat.  I did 
Avrite  to  her,  though,  and  I have  a feel- 
ing that  Sven  knoAv  that  I Avould.  He 
took  both  letters  down  to  the  postoffice. 
I noticed  that  he  hadn’t  addressed  his 
letter  Avhen  he  left. 

Time  passed  merrily.  Suddenly  it 
Avas  Thursday — the  Thursday  before 
the  Friday  that  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  Theta  Delta  Theta  house  party. 
That  niglit,  Sven  borroAved  ten  dollars 
from  me  and  sent  a five  to  some  one. 
He  didn’t  address  that  envelope  in  the 
room,  either.  I should  liaA-e  sustAected 
that  something  Avas,  as  they  say,  up, 
but  I slejAt  amazingly  Avell. 

Friday  at  noon,  I received  a telegram 
from  Parkinsville,  my  home  tOAvn.  It 
read  as  folloAvs : 

AM  COMING  ANYWAY  STOP  YOU 
FOOLISH  BOY  EXCLAMATION  POINT 
DONT  WORRY  ABOUT  EXPENCE  AS 
ANSSEN  IS  PAYING  MY  WAY  DOWN 
STOP  MEET  ME  AT  THE  STATION  AT 
THREE 

LOVE 

MARY 

The  Great  Sven  came  in*at  one-thirty. 
I AA'aA-ed  the  telegram  under  his  nose. 

“Sven,”  I shrieked,  “you  move  in  a 
mischievous  Avay  your  blunder  to  per- 
form. Whattinanameagoodness  does 
this  mean,” 

He  read  the  telegram.  “Hmmmm,” 
he  remarked. 

“Hmmmm  to  you  ! Ilnimmm  to  your 
AA-hole  family!  You  crazy  idiot,  don’t 
you  see  Avhat’s  happened  ? IVhat  am  I 
going  to  do  noAv  ? Do  all  your  prize 
plans  turn  out  this  Avay?  What  do  you 
think  ever  put  it  into  her  head  that 
the  expense  had  anything  to  do  Avith 
it?  Why ” 

I confess  that  I . am  far  beloAv  the 
average  in  intellect.  I had  read  the 
confounded  telegram  over  and  over,  but 
it  hadn’t  crossed  my  mind  that  Sven’s 
last  name  Avas  Anssen. 

“Sven,”  I said,  “I  see  your  hand  be- 
hind this  telegram.” 
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MY  FIEST  CIGAE 
By  JoHx  Eicii 


“Yes,”  he  said  solemnly,  “I  thought 
it  would  he  better  for  you  to  take  Mary. 
You  love  the  girl;  if  you  didn’t  you 
wouldn’t  write  her  letters  at  one  a.m., 
especially  after  I told  you  that  you 
shouldn’t.” 

I argued  with  him,  screamed  at  him 
in  anger,  and  threatened  to  tear  his 
head  off,  hut  it  did  no  good.  Finally  I 
was  convinced.  I really  did  love  Mary. 
Blondes  are  out  of  my  line. 

“So  you  wrote  to  her,  eh?” 

“Yes.  I copied  that  address  from 
your  letter  to  her.  I suppose  you’ve 
guessed  that  I told  her  you  were  finan- 
cially emharrassed.” 

“I  gathered  as  much,”  I said,  flatter- 
ing myself.  “And  you  borrowed  that 
ten  from  me  and  sent  half  of  it  to  her, 
didn’t  you?” 

“Certainly,”  he  said.  “As  for  the 
other  five,  I shall  spend  it  at  the  house 
party  this  week-end.  Some  one  will 
have  to  take  Faun.  I shall  be  glad  to.” 

I made  a noise  like  a trout  calling 
to  its  young.  I looked  at  Sven,  and 
began  to  realize.  . . 

A smile  appeared  on  Sven’s  face — 
the  first  smile  I had  ever  seen  there. 
“I  was  prepared  for  this,”  he  said.  “I 
broke  your  date  with  Faun,  offering  my- 
self as  a substitute.  I am  pleased  to 
say  that  she  took  the  shock — doubtless  it 
was  a shock — quite  well,  and  I am  now 
her  escort.” 

“Thanks,”  I said.  What  else  could 
I say? 


Frosh : Pass  the  milk  please. 

Soph:  How  ’bout  u little  calf  joy? 

He  (on  the  dance  floor)  : T wish  I 
were  in  your  shoes. 

She:  I’erhai)s,  hut  T wish  you  would 
refrain  from  attempting  to  get  into 
them  now. — Skipper. 

— s — 

It  seems  there  was  some  argument 
about  naming  the  new’  dam  out  w'est 
after  Hoover.  The  trouble  was  that 
they  couldn’t  decide  whether  or  not 
Hoover  was  worth  a dam. — Longhorn. 


SLICK  SAYINGS  BY  SLEDD 
“Here  at  Wake  Forest  we  have  spent 
$10,000  on  an  athletic  field  while  we 
need  hooks  in  the  library.” 

— s — 

“The  old  administration  building 
was  everything  and  nothing.” 

— s — 

“Train  up  a woman  the  way  you  want 
her  to  go,  and  when  she  gets  older  she’ll 
go  as  she  pleases.” 

— s — 

“You  know,  there  are  dictators  every- 
where: MacDonald  in  England,  Stalin 
in  Eussia,  Mussolini  in  Italy,  Hitler 
in  Germany,  Eoosevelt  over  here.  And 
here  in  our  own  Wake  Eorest  we  have 
Mr.  Davis.” 

— s — 

“All  women  want  to  do  here  in  sum- 
mer school  is  wallow  in  that  mud-hole 
down  yonder.” 

— s — 

“I’d  stay  a Democrat  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  Hoover  is  a Eepuh- 
lican.” 

— s — 

“Old  Slick  never  forgets  anything — 
excejit  his  name,  sometimes.” 

— s — 

“You  yell  ‘Ealeigh’  too  much.” 

— s — 

“You  smoke  cigarettes  and  drink 
coca-colas,  and  then  can’t  buy  exam 
pads. 

“Children  are  plentiful.” 

— s — 

Sectarianism  has  kept  the  church 
alive.  _ You  say,  ‘Is  it  true?’  It  cer- 
tainly is.  You  go  to  mingling  Baptists, 
Methodists,  and  Presbyterians,  and  you 
are  in  for  some  trouble.  You  hear  me !” 

— s — 

h\.  man  asked  me  the  other  day  if  I 
was  going  to  Virginia  when  I die.  I 
told  him  I didn’t  know',  hut  1 guess 
he’ll  he  willing  to  exchange  postoffices 
with  me.” 

rimid  Wife  (to  husband  who  has 
fallen  asleep  at  the  wheel)  : 1 don’t 
mean  to  dictate  to  you,  George,  hut 
isn’t  that  billboard  coming  at  us  aw- 
fully fast?— Ee-verue  Red  Cat. 


youthful  ambitions  were  count- 
less; so  it  w’ould  be  impossible  for  me 
to  name  my  first  one.  The  one  that 
seemed  to  be  most  disastrous  to  me  at 
that  time,  and  is  outstanding  in  my 
mind  noiv,  w’as  my  ambition  to  smoke 
cigars. 

This  ambition  did  not  call  for  just 
any  cigar ; it  called  for  big,  long,  black 
cigars,  the  kind  Mr.  Tom  Adams 
smoked.  I watched  him  jjass  our  house 
many  times,  and  I inhaled  the  frag- 
rance of  his  cigars  long  after  he  was 
gone. 

One  day  Mr.  Adams  dro])pcd  one  of 
those  cigars.  (I  have  often  thought 
since  that  he  did  it  on  purpose.)  I 
picked  it  up  and  went  down  behind  the 
barn.  Disaster  was  my  stable-mate.  I 
leaned  against  the  wall  of  the  barn  and 
struck  a match  on  the  bottom  of  my 
shoe.  The  cigar  was  everything  I had 
hoped  for  and  more ; before  it  was  half 
smoked  the  world  became  a strange 
place,  and  I was  a very  sick  little  boy. 
This  sad  experience  taught  me  that  big, 
long,  black  cigars  and  very  small  boys 
do  not  mix  together  successfully. 

CHOCOLATE  PIE 
By  J.  M.  P.\TTOx 

I like  to  bite  down  through  a thick 
chocolate  pie  all  the  way  up  to  mv  nose. 

I am  still  more  pleased  if  the  top  sticks 
to  my  nose.  I get  to  smell  it,  too.  While 
I am  enjoying  my  pleasure  trip  or 
voyage  down  to  the  crust,  all  my  wor- 
ries and  last  test  grades  fade  into  in- 
significance. V hile  I am  enjoving  this 
jileasing  recreation  I relax  in  my  new 
found  contentment.  I don’t  know  why, 
hut  chocolate  pie  seems  to  help  my 
stomach  more  than  anything  else.  Some- 
time when  I have  a headache  or  feel 
had,  just  put  a piece  of  good  chocolate 
pie  in  front  of  me  and  all  is  well.  I 
forget  my  headache  or  whatever  it  mav 
he.  Xow  the  doctor  will  say  that  too 
much  sweets  is  not  good  for  a person, 
hut  I still  cling  to  my  taste.  When  the 
doctor  say.s,  “You  are  going  to  die.  What 
do  you  want  before  it  happens  ?”  I will 
answer  as  usual,  “Give  me  two  p-eces  of 
chocolate  pie.” 
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FRI  DAY  THE  TH  I RTE 

By  FALK  JOHNSON 


Since  lie  liad  no  wife,  Mr.  Caswell 
occupied  liimself  witli  hobbies — at  this 
time  horses.  For  a while  it  had  been 
the  worm-eaten,  musty  cushioned  an- 
tique chairs  that  were  made  in  New 
Orleans  the  preceding  year.  Then  he 
had  collected  stray  dogs  and  tended  them 
in  his  hack  yard — a most  humane 
thing,  Mrs.  Lord  told  him. 

Tliere  had  been  others,  of  course ; 
birds,  pistols  of  criminals,  wigs  of  his- 
toric personages  and  unique  leather 
pouches.  But  all  of  them  had  been 
discarded  after  a few  montlis  enjoy- 
ment. The  antique  chairs  had  been  do- 
nated to  the  Modern  House  Furnish- 
ings Association ; the  dogs  were  given  to 
a meat  packing  concern,  and  the  wigs  to 
the  school  around  the  corner  for  Hal- 
lowe’en costumes.  He  had  sent  the  birds 
to  the  jail,  for  he  understood  that  they 
worked  birds  there.  But  the  p'stols  he 
kept  as  a matter  of  protection. 

And  liohert  Caswell  lived  systemati- 
cally most  of  the  time.  Every  morning 
Mrs.  Lord,  his  housekeeper,  got  up  at 
six  fifteen  and  started  juitting  on  the 
necessary  clothes,  coffee,  sausages  and 
eggs  for  his  breakfast.  When  every- 
thing was  donned  and  done  she  opened 
the  door  to  the  hallway,  rang  the  little 
hell  that  cost  ten  cents  at  Bulworth’s 
and  returned  to  the  breakfast  room. 
Here  she  waited  for  the  sound  of 
stumbling  footfalls  which  revealed  the 
descent  of  man — from  upstairs  ! The 
slamming  of  the  front  screen  door  in- 
formed her  that  the  morning  paper 
had  been  secured. 

^Irs.  Lord  opened  the  door  to  admit 
Mr.  Caswell  to  the  hreakfash  room  and 
to  make  the  usual  solicitous  inquiries 
about  his  health  and  his  rest  through 
the  night.  After  the  consuni])tion  of 
about  thirty  minute.s,  three  eggs,  sau- 
sages, cujis  of  coffee,  breakfast  was  con- 
cluded. 

The  gentleman  of  the  house  pushed 
hack  his  chair  to  read — or  maybe  it 
was  to  allow  nature  to  function  prop- 


erly wdthin  the  portly  region  inside  his 
belt.  He  glanced  casually  at  the  head- 
lines, read  the  leads,  and  turned  to  the 
sporting  pages  with  enthusiasm.  For 
horses  was  his  hobby  now. 

May  we  digress  while  ilr.  Caswell 
digests  his  breakfast  and  the  sporting 
news  ? 

Mr.  Caswell  was  a gentleman  of 
money,  borrowers,  and  horses.  His 
money  was  bountiful,  his  borrowers 
baleful,  and  his  horses  beautiful.  He 
was  systematic  with  all  of  them.  The 
money  was  systematically  spent  faster 
than  it  was  made,  the  borrowers  were 
systematically  squelched  as  soon  as  they 
begged  for  delay  in  payment,  and  the 
horses  systematically  raced  and  lost. 
He  liked  his  horses  in  spite  of  that, 
tliough  no  one  could  tell  when  he  would 
change  hobbies. 

Mr.  Caswell,  having  thoroughly  rel- 
ished his  meal  and  paper,  rose  and  with 
a smiling  pun  at  Mrs.  Lord  departed 
for  his  office. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  about  his 
office.  There  were  a couple  of  stenog- 
raphers, a couple  of  collectors,  a book- 
keeper, and  a wastebasket  for  all.  Here 
Mr.  Caswell  jiassed  the  morning  amid 
the  clatter  of  typewriters  and  the  mur- 
mur of  dictation,  directing  his  collectors 
and  misdirecting  somebody  else’s  sales- 
man. 

An  occasional  renter  came  in  and 
attempted  to  beg  off  from  paying  his 
rent.  He  pleaded  about  hard  times  about 
sickness  in  his  family,  and  other  money- 
taking incidents.  Mr.  Caswell  coun- 
tered by  telling  of  his  own  hard  times 
and  the  sickness  of  Liza  (his  second-rate 
trotter).  She  was  severely  sick,  he  said. 
The  renter  marched  mournfully  out  of 
the  office  mumbling  things.  He  looked 
somewhat  desperate  and  savage. 

Mr.  Caswell  was  not  a hard  creditor, 
hut  he  was  an  iron-handed  monster  for 
punctuality.  Thus  the  morning  passed. 
The  evening  slipped  away  among  his 
horses. 


ENTH 


Mrs.  Lord  was  superstitious  about 
most  things.  She  would  not  walk  under 
a ladder.  She  feared  bad  luck,  and 
then,  too,  the  ladder  might  fall  upon 
her.  Friday  was  fcslfcd  unduly  for  in- 
evitably on  that  day  she  burnt  the  bis- 
cuits— and  Mr.  Caswell’s  temper.  The 
thirteenth  was  to  ho  avoided  as  much 
as  an  old  lady’s  age.  The  only  fortu- 
nate thing  that  had  occurred  on  the 
thirteenth  was  Mr.  Lord’s  death  and 
that  was  caused  accidentally  when  she 
administered  household  ammonia  in- 
stead of  spirits  of  amnion'a.  She  did 
not  believe  that  any  one  should  take 
spirits. 

The  thirteen-month  calendar  ■ had 
an  aggressive  opponent  in  Mrs.  Lord. 
It  woidd  be  terrible  to  have  a whole 
month  of  bad  luck.  She  feared  all  the 
usual  omens  of  ill  fortune  except  one. 
She  was  relieved  when  she  broke  a 
mirror,  for  then  she  could  not  see  the 
wart  on  her  nose. 

It  was  Friday,  the  thirteenth,  of  the 
thirteenth  month  since  ’last  June  a 
year  ago. 

Mrs.  Lord  got  up  as  usual  at  six  fif- 
teen, carefully  erossing  her  fingers 
against  bad  luck.  She  put  on  the  neces- 
sary clothes,  coffee,  ham,  and  eggs  for 
Mr.  Caswell’s  breakfast  and  burnt  them 
all.  When  everything  was  done  and 
damned,  she  jingled  the  little  Bulworth 
bell.  Several  minutes  later  the  lack  of 
stumbling  footfalls  announced  the  fal- 
lacy of  evolution — from  upstairs.  The 
Non-screen  Slamming  Campaign  was  a 
success  and  the  newspaper  reposed 
quietly  on  the  porch.  Mrs.  Lord  opened 
the  breakfast  room  door  and  called : 

“Mr.  Caswell,  Mr.  Caswell!” 

She  paused  for  an  answer.  There 
was  none  except  the  0])pressive  silence 
of  an  ill-fated  day,  the  thirteenth. 

“Mr.  Caswell. . . . Oh  Mr.  Caswell. . . . 
Oh  Mr.  Caswell!” 
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Her  voice  and  ears  were  strained  in 
an  effort  to  solicit  a reply  from  the  utter 
quietness.  She  hurriedly  turned  to  the 
kitchen  at  a whiff  of  burning  bread. 
She  02)eued  the  door  of  the  oven  and 
was  enveloped  by  a smelly  blanket  of 
smoke.  She  uttered  with  feeling  some- 
thing uncomplimentary  about  Friday 
the  thirteenth.  Dc(H)airiiigly  she  flopped 
down  ill  a chair  and  started  performing 
rites  that  would  have  made  a Zulu  medi- 
cine man  turn  green  with  colic  and 
envy.  Her  gyrations  ended,  she  re- 
turned quiveringly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  and  looked  up  them  anxiously. 
She  knew  he  was  there  for  she  had  heard 
him  go  up  at  his  usual  time  the  night 
before.  She  was  sure  of  it.  He  had 
never  done  anything  like  this  before; 
he  was  too  systematic. 

Tense  anxiety  temporarily  hushed  her 
voice.  It  was  Friday  the  thirteenth. 
Already  the  bread  was  burnt.  Any- 
thing could  happen  on  the  thirteenth. 
Anything  could  hajipen  on  Friday.  And 
on  Friday  the  thirteenth ! Maybe  . . . 
Was  Mr.  Caswell  dead? 

Mrs.  Lord  hastily  recalled  the  mean- 
ingful faces  of  several  hard  pressed 
renters  who  had  come  to  the  house 
pleading  delay  in  settlement  of  their 
rents.  They  had  always  left  with 
clouded  faces.  Often  there  had  been  a 
round  of  oaths.  There  were  threats. 

“I’m  coming  hack,”  one  of  them  had 
said.  “You  just  wait,  just  wait.  You 
can’t  treat  me  and  my  family  that  way.” 

Mrs.  Lord,  repeating  the  word  found 
on  page  13  of  H.  O.  Life’s  hook.  Pre- 
ventives of  Bad  Luck,  gathered  up  cour- 
age and  trembled  up  the  stairs  to  the 
room  of  the  late  Mr.  Caswell. 
She  paused  at  the  door,  for  the 
room  had  been  Mr.  Caswell’s  sanc- 
tum snoratorium.  Cro.ssing  and  un- 
crossing the  fingers  of  her  left  hand, 
she  knocked  fearfully.  She  called,  hut 
only  the  profound  spectral  silence  an- 
swered. Tremulously  and  hesitantly 
she  opened  the  door,  calling  in  a fright- 
ened tone  to  her  em2)loyer. 

She  entered  the  room  with  many 
quakings  and  spakings  of  the  soul. 
Shivers  whipped  her  terribly  as  she 


noticed  that  Mr.  Caswell  had  slept  there 
that  night.  The  bed  covers  were  ruffled 
and  wrinkled.  The  clothes  were  about 
the  room  as  he  had  left  them.  The  shoes 
were  on  the  floor  with  socks  beside  them. 
Ilis  pants  and  shirt  were  crumpled  on 
a chair  and  his  necktie  was  on  a rurnj^led 
rug.  Everything  was  as  a man  might 
leave  them  after  disrobing,  hut  there 
was  a feeling  of  dislnn’clinent — of 
disaster. 

Mrs.  Lord’s  eyes  became  suddenly 
distended  with  the  realization  of  an  im- 
liending  tragedy.  Her  hand  flew  to  her 
mouth  to  stifle  a terrified  shriek. 

Horror  froze  her  momentarily  to  the 
floor.  Then  a feverish  activity  seized 
her.  She  raced  to  the  window,  not 
knowing  why  unless  she  expected  to 
see  the  half  nude  aud  wholly  mangled 
body  below  in  the  shrubs.  She  stood 
there  at  the  window  transfixed  with 
fervid  j)leas  to  the  Heverend  Miss  For- 
tune. Turning,  she  poured  out  a vile 
flood  of  unearthly  language  about  the 
vengeance  of  poor  renters.  Kenters 
were  low  down,  inhuman,  death-dealing, 
and  horrible. 

Her  virulent  outpour  continued  as 
she  stooped  to  look  under  the  bed  for 
the  coiqise.  There  was  none. 

She  heard  some  one  come  softly  uj) 
the  stairs  as  though  they  were  not  sup- 
posed to  be  there.  Criminals  inevitably 
return  to  the  scene  of  their  crime.  What 
would  the  murderer  do  with  her  when 
he  found  her  among  all  the  incriminat- 
ing evidence?  These  burning  sensa- 
tions forced  her  swiftly  into  the  clothes 
closet,  pulling  its  door  to  softly.  The 
door  from  the  hall  opened.  Eapid  foot- 
stej)s  advanced  into  the  room.  In  the 
closet  Mrs.  Lord  was  writhing  inwardly 
with  a fear  that  threatened  to  hurst. 
Then  her  eyes  closed  and  she  swooned. 

A moment  later  she  opened  her  eyes 
again,  slowly,  hut  they  didn’t  stay  open 
long,  for  there  stood  Mr.  Caswell  with 
his  latest  hobby — a hlack  cat  and  three 
kittens ! 


“1  hear  you  were  half  drunk  last 
night;  what  excu.se  have  you  to  offer?” 

“I  ran  out  of  money.  Sir.” — Punch 
Bowl. 


“THEY  SAY—” 

Db.  Black  ; 

On  know-it-alls : “Some  people  think 
they  know  everything,  hut  there  is 
usually  some  little  item  they’ve  over- 
looked.” 

Db.  Quisenbebby: 

On  roaring  children  and  dogs  and 
canaries:  “Some  people  raise  children 
hut  call  it  'rearing.’  These  same  peo- 
jile  usually  rear  their  dogs  and  cana- 
ries.” 

Hb.  Sledd: 

Failing  to  dodge  the  perpetual  mud- 
hole  at  the  library  door:  “Here’s  an- 
other one  of  Mr.  Holliday’s  swimming 
pools.” 

“Red”  Ddnfobd  : 

To  one  of  the  Wake  Forest  hefties: 
“Chetty,  as  a tackle,  you’d  make  an 
excellent,  a very  excellent  torch  singer.” 

Makiojt  Chetty: 

Pays  Ike  O’Hanlon  a compliment: 
“Ike  is  the  best  looking  boy  on  the 
campus.” 

Modest  Ike: 

Replies  to  the  compliment:  “Yeah, 
but  you  don’t  see  me  going  ’round  the 
p-p-p-f-f-c-e-e-cami)us  wif  my  head  in 
the  air.” 

“Buzz”  Falls: 

’Fesses  uji:  “I’ve  been  right  scholar- 
ly in  my  day.” 

Hb.  Speas: 

Upon  being  asked  how  he  liked  the 
cover  of  the  October  Student  : “Ive 
no  ohjc'ctions.” 

A Sophomoee: 

Reveals  his  favorite  wish : “I  just 
wish  everybody  could  have  one  course 
under  Dr.  Pearson,  so  they  could  find 
out  how  hard-hearted  one  of  God’s 
children  can  be.”  " 

Hb.  Quisenbebby; 

To  his  English  class:  “They  usetl 
to  have  horses  in  the  country.  Did  you 
ever  see  one?” 
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Bible  Salesman; 

On  tlie  streets  of  a small  town,  after 
exjilaining  a biblical  quotation  to  bis 
own  satisfaction ; “I’m  not  so  terribly 
miicli  smarter  than  anybody  else.” 

Perky  Dillard ; 

One  man  who  does  not  like 
jisycbology:  “Psychology  is  all  right, 
Imt  it’s  too  teclinical.  I need  some- 
thing tluit’ll  make  me,  think.” 

Waxes  eloquent  upon  being  informed 
that  the  sun  is  93,000,000  miles  from 
the  earth:  “Astounding,  professor, 
astounding.” 

LeRoy  Martin  : 

Expresses  his  preference  for  big 
things:  “That  Pat  Swan  is  the  best 
tackle  I’ve  ever  seen.” 

“Pete”  McBride  : 

While  on  a date:  “Why,  I wouldn’t 
have  thought  you  were  a day  over 
eighteen.” 

Dr.  Sledd: 

Speaks  on  higher  mathematics : 
“They  used  to  say  two  wrongs  make 
a right,  but  no,  young  gentlemen.  You 
migl.t  add  or  multiply  wrongs  from 
now  till  the  day  of  doom,  and  it  would 
still  be  wrong.” 

Exposes  human  nature : “Did  you 
never  notice  that  when  a man  is  nat- 
urally vulgar,  ho  resents  having  any- 
body else  throw  vulgar  stuff  at  him? 
You  say  that  is  odd.  It  certainly  is, 
young  gentlomen,  but  true,  neverthe- 
less.” 

Dr.  Qulsenbekry  ; 

On  the  death  of  a soldier:  “You  can 
go  to  France  and  bo  blown  up  only 
once.” 

Dr.  “Billie”  Poteat  : 

Gets  tlie  low-down  on  tho  hard  work 
of  kissing:  “Now  when  you  kiss  your 
girl  Suzie,  what  body  elements  are  in- 
volved?” 

Student:  “All  of  ’em.  Doctor.” 

“I  wonder  wliy  Alice  always  gives 
me  the  same  old  stall  ?” 

“Probably  because  you’re  the  same 
old  jackass.” — U.  S.  C.  Wampus. 


MY  FIRST  ATTEMPT  AT 
MURDER 

By  Al  Martin 

My  first  attempt  at  murder  was  a 
failure  of  which  I am  proud.  The 
failure  was  not  due  to  any  defect  in  my 
fiendish  plans,  nor  was  it  due  to  a de- 
fcxjtive  instrument.  It  was  providential 
hindrance. 

I was  five  years  old,  and  my  proposed 
victim  was  a female  two  years  my 
senior.  The  series  of  events  leading  up 
to  the  dastardly  attempt  is  intricate, 
and  I do  not  remember  all  of  them. 
However,  my  parents,  who  did  not  real- 
ize the  seriousness  of  iny  actions  and 
termed  them  “cute,”  have  supplied  me 
with  the  details. 

It  seems  that  the  young  lady  and  I 
w'ere  in  the  bakery  business.  We  spe- 
cialized in  very  fancy  mud-cakes  and 
pies.  Our  business  prospered,  there  be- 
ing no  depression  then,  and  things  went 
well  until  my  partner  decided  to  smear 
some  of  the  raw  product  on  my  school- 
boy complexion.  Then  was  when  the 
murderous  urge  made  its  presence  felt. 
I immediately  searched  for  an  instru- 
ment. I found  it  in  the  form  of  a 
small  dead  oak.  This  I seized,  and  be- 
fore my  partner  knew  what  I was  do- 
ing, I was  ready  to  strike.  Put  the 
providential  hindrance  appeared.  It 
was  my  father.  That  individual  wrest- 
ed the  oak  from  me  through  sheer 
physical  effort,  and  before  I could 
gather  myself  together  the  rescued  lady 
was  running  home  at  top  speed,  split- 
ting the  air  with  her  screams. 

I have  always  thought  it  a pity  that 
such  a perfect  crime  had  to  be  spoiled 
in  such  an  abrupt  manner. 


Dr.  C.  G.  Bryant  gives  his  views  on 
higher  education : College  tends  to 
make  men  less  religious. 


Dr.  S.  M.  Brown,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  The  Word  and  Wag.  talks 
briefly  of  a great  school:  If  I were 
sending  a boy  to  college.  Wake  Forest 
would  be  my  first  choice. 


BOHERS 

Gorden  Beck,  on  Exam,  in  English : 
Triumvirs,  Cassius,  and  Anthony  divid- 
ed the  land  up  into  three  parts  between 
them. 

— s — 

Hoke  Morris,  on  English : Brutus 
had  a tender  nature  as  shown  by  his 
sword-thrust  into  Caesar’s  heart. 

— s — 

Gorden  Beck,  on  English  test ; Cae- 
sar got  his  material  for  his  play  from 
Plutarch’s  lives  of  Brutus,  Antony,  and 
Shakespeare. 

— s — 

D.  L.  Stewart,  on  Exam. ; There  is 
amjile  evidence  that  Shakespeare  and 
Julius  Caesar  were  the  greatest  of 
friends. 

Leu  Davis,  on  English  test:  After 
Caesar’s  victory  over  Pompey,  Antony 
offered  him  a good  jol) — I think  it  was 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company ! 

— s — 

G.  C.  Lewis,  in  Junior  English : I 
know  all  about  Julius  Seazer! 

— s — 

Francis  Paschal,  on  English  test: 
Caesar  condensed  the  time  in  this  play 
to  heighten  tlie  draniatic  effect. 

— s — , 

David  Dowd,  in  English  9 : Cleopat- 
ra s character  is  one  I admire  very 
much ; she  is  a temptress. 

Gorden  Beck,  on  English  test;  An- 
tony  goes  off  on  an  explosion  (expedi- 
tion) and  winds  up  around  Cleopatra. 

— s — 

Grubb,  on  Anglo-Saxon  class : Dr. 
Sledd,  why  do  you  continually  talk  to 
yourself  while  I am  reciting? 

Dr.  Sledd,  opening  his  eyes : My  dear 
little  man,  there  are  two  reasons.  First, 

I enjoy  speaking  to  an  intelligent  man ; 
and  secondly,  I enjoy  listening  to  an 
intelligent  man  speak. 

— s — 

Usher  (at  wedding  to  cold,  dignified 
lady)  : iVro  you  a friend  of  the  groom? 

The  Lady;  Indeed,  no,  I am  the 
bride’s  mother. — Illinois  Sirene. 
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THE  SUCCESSFUL 
MR.  HATHAWAY 

(Continued  from  page  13) 
Barton  was  bowed  with  age,  and  they 
shook  hands. 

“I’m  getting  old,”  Barton  continued 
before  Hathaway  could  finish  mumbling 
excited  thanks  and  hearty  approval, 
“and  I didn’t  want  the  sun  of  my  life 
to  set  upon  an  old  grudge.” 

Hathaway,  again  expressing  his  sat- 
isfaction, reflected  to  himself  that  it 
was  just  like  the  Old  Man  to  express 
his  sentiments  in  those  words.  Almost 
simultaneously  a happy  thought  struck 
him : Perhaps  Barton’s  firm  would 
turn  its  advertising  over  to  the  John- 
son Company ! Hathaway  was  suddenly 
hopeful  and  nervous. 

Before  the  thought  had  completely 
enlivened  Hathaway,  Barton  continued, 
“And  I want  you  to  take  over  my  firm’s 
advertising.  Our  sales  have  been  fall- 
ing off  drastically  lately,  and  we  thought 
a change  in  comjjanies  would  help. 
When  I found  that  out,  I thought  I’d 
bring  the  offer  to  you,  along  with — with 
my  good  will.” 

At  the  mention  of  the  advertising, 
Hathaway  was  electrified  into  rapid 
speech  and  ecstatic  activity.  “Yessir, 
yessir,”  he  stammered,  going  to  Barton 
and  gripping  his  arm.  “We’ll  put  you 
over,  just  like  we  put  over  Luckyfield 
cigarettes,  and  Pepsogate  tooth  i)aste, 

and  Listerdent  mouth  wash,  and .” 

“Yes,  yes,  I know,”  Barton  inter- 
rupted, raising  an  impatient,  restrain- 
ing hand.  “There  must  be  conferences, 
of  course,  but  I’ll  leave  them  for  you  and 
my  firm  to  arrange.” 

He  turned  to  go.  Hathaway,  his  en- 
thusiasm dampened  by  Barton’s  cool  re- 
ception of  the  profuse  sales  talk,  re- 
leased his  grip  on  the  arm  of  his 
father-iu-law,  and  invited  him  to  stay 
to  dinner.  Strangely,  as  Hathaway 
later  remarked  to  himself,  he  didn’t 
think  of  calling  his  wife  to  .share  with 
him  this  personal  triumph  of  his.  And 
it  didn’t  cross  his  mind,  then  or  later, 
that  the  commercial  motive  might  have 
been  stronger  than  reluctant  admira- 
tion for  Hathaway,  or  a guilty  con- 
science, in  bringing  the  Old  Man  to  the 
Hathaway  home. 


Barton  declined  the  invitation  to  din- 
ner, explaining  that  he  had  not  told 
“them  at  home”  where  he  was  going, 
and  that  “they”  were  expecting  him 
back. 

After  showing  Barton  to  the  door, 
Hathaway  sat  gazing  reflectively  into 
the  fire,  his  wife’s  letter  forgotten.  After 
all  these  years,  the  Old  Man  had  come 
to  him  with  the  offer  to  let  by-gones  be 
by-gones  — and  with  advertising,  at 
which  Hathaway  had  often  cast  yearn- 
ing but  pride-restrained  eyes.  Poten- 
tial business  and  an  injured  pride,  with 
the  former  taking  the  place  of  im- 
portance during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
had  caused  Hathaway  much  worry 
when  he  thought  of  Barton.  He  re- 
membered how  he  had  struggled  with 
two  ends  in  view:  success  for  himself, 
and  recognition  from  Barton — along 
with  that  precious  advertising,  of 
course.  Well,  he  had  both,  or  all  three, 
now,  and  he  could  slow  down,  perhaps, 
after  Barton’s  advertising  campaign 
had  been  successfully  waged. 

“Maybe”  Hathaway’s  next  reflection 
was,  “the  Old  Man  read  that  article 
about  me  in  that  magazine.” 

Eemembering  his  wife’s  letter,  he 
took  it  from  his  pocket  and  opened  it. 
He  would  have  to  postpone  that  trip 
with  his  wife  and  Dorothy,  he  decided. 

It  was  only  a note,  in  which  his  wife 
stated  simply  and  directly  that  she  was 
going  to  Eeno  for  a divorce,  and  that 
Dorothy  and  young  Pitman  were  mar- 
ried the  night  before.  “Gross  negli- 
gence”; “You  don’t  even  know  your 
own  daughter” ; “I’ve  stood  it  too  long, 
but  no  more”;  “Perhaps  your  tireless 
work  has  been  laudable,  but  your  in- 
cessant bragging  has  irked  me  for 
years”;  “I  don’t  like  the  kind  of  work 
you  do — a work  which  deals  in  clever 
lies  and  cheap  subtleties”;  “And  I no 
longer  love  you,  and  I don’t  believe  you 
love  me — I’m  only  a receiver  into  which 
you  brag,  and  anybody  can  be  that” — ■ 
these  indictments  and  more  like  them 
Hathaway  read. 

Then  he  sat  down  and,  with  drooping 
shoulders  and  a blank  stare,  he  gazed 
before  him. 

He  attended  the  conference  that 
night,  but,  as  his  employees  noticed,  he 


was  not  his  usual  self.  He  did  not  come 
through  with  a single  snappy  idea,  and 
the  work  seemed  to  drag  along  spirit- 
lessly. The  ad.  writers  looked  at  each 
other  wonderingly,  puzzled  about  Hath- 
away’s half-heartedness. 

“Not  feeling  well  tonight.  Boss  ?”  one 
of  them  finally  asked  him.  They  were 
timid  in  his  presence,  regarding  him  as 
a mouse  regards  a friendly  lion. 

He  looked  up  suddenly  and  pushed 
aside  the  many  plans  for  the  adver- 
tising. 

“No,  boys,  I’m  not  feeling  well  to- 
night.” He  paused,  and  the  others 
dro2)ped  their  work. 

Then  he  suddenly  stood  and  slammed 
a pencil  down  on  the  desk.  The  others 
grew  still. 

When  he  spoke  again,  his  voice  was 
quiet,  but  there  was  quivering  emotion 
and  power  behind  it.  “Boys,”  he  said, 
“it’s  no  use.”  He  paused,  then  looked 
straight  at  them:  “Boys,  aren’t  you 
sometimes  disgusted  with  this  work? 
Don’t  you  feel  ashamed,  now  and  then, 
of  recommending,  say,  this  soap,  when 
none  of  us  ever  use  it?  Or  of  saying, 
with  superlatives,  that  one  kind  of  cig- 
arette is  absolutely  the  best,  when  you 
smoke  another  brand?” 

He  gazed  squarely  at  the  dumbfound- 
ed audience. 

“Yes,  boys,  it’s  no  use.  I’m  getting 
out.” 

He  turned  toward  the  door. 

One  member  of  his  staff,  recovering 
himself  slightly,  asked  in  a hushed,  ap- 
prehensive voice,  “Why  Boss,  where’re 
you  going  ?” 

The  Boss  turned  toward  them.  A 
wild  joy  showed  in  his  face;  he  squared 
his  shoulders  and  threw  back  his  head. 

“To  Eeno,”  he  said  proudly.  He 
turned  and  went  out,  emphasizing  his 
exit  by  a loud  slam  of  the  door. 

— s — 

When  a diplomat  says  Yes — 

He  means  Perhaps; 

When  he  says  Perhaps — 

He  means  No; 

If  he  says  NO — he’s  no  dijfiomat. 
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BRAWN  AND  BRAINS 

{Continued  from  page  5) 
liigli  grades  on  our  subjects.  So  we  just 
liave  to  do  our  best,  and  leave  it  to 
the  professors  to  do  their  worst. 

I hope  you  won’t  think  that  this 
article  is  an  offering  of  a bundle  of 
excuses.  It  is  not  intended  as  that,  but 
as  an  enumeration  of  good  reasons  for 
the  grades  that  you  often  see  on  the 
report  cards  of  Coach  Weaver’s  chil- 
lun’.  Wo  can’t  make  brilliant  grades, 
but  we  certainly  aren’t  dumbbells.  Per- 
haps  you  think  it  isn’t  hard  to  remem- 
ber a string  of  numbers  and  the  play 
that  that  particular  string  of  numbers 
stands  for.  Just  because  we  don’t  get 
I)retty  little  A’s  on  our  report  cards 
is  no  sign  that  we  are  a prize-winning 
bunch  as  far  as  lack  of  cerebral  activ- 
ity is  concerned.  Unfortunately,  that’s 
not  the  popular  o2)inion.  Peojile  really 
think  wo  are  dumb — and  the  real  j)ur- 
liose  of  this  article  is  to  correct  that 
im2)ression.  That  part  of  our  Train 
that  remembers  such  things  as  mathe- 
matics and  languages  may  be  slightly 
atroj)hiod,  but  math  and  languages 
aren’t  the  only  things  in  life,  anyway. 
We  a ren’t  as  dumb  as  a lot  of  pcoj)le 
seem  to  think. 

THERE  IS  A COD 
By  Ealk  S.  Johnson 

There  is  a God. 

If  not,  then  why  the  hlazing  sun? 

Then  how  the  universe  hogun? 

There  is  a God. 

If  not,  then  why  am  I here  thus 
Alone,  except — resistless  rush? 

There  is  a God. 

Or  else  ’tis  I that  moves  the  world. 

And  yet,  I can’t  control  its  whirl. 

There  is  above 

That  ivhich  I cant  conjure; 

Ihct  my  love  can  it  allure. 
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CASTLE  HIGHLIGHTS 


“Moonlight  and  Pretzels,”  Thursday, 
A oveniber  23,  acclaimed  by  movie 
critics  as  one  of  the  most  tuneful  and 
cleverly  produced  musicales  ever  to 
flash  upon  the  screen,  has  been  booked 
for  a showing  at  the  Castle  Theatre, 
Manager  Brewer  has  announced. 

Roger  Pryor,  Leo  Carrilo,  Mary 
Brian,  Lillian  Miles,  Alexander  Gray, 
Bernice  Claire,  Herhert  Rawlinson, 
Doris  Carson,  William  Frawley  and 
the  famous  Frank  and  Milt  Britton 
band  are  only  a few  of  what  is  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  assemblage  of 
stage,  screen,  and  radio  stars  ever  to 
aj)pcar  together  in  one  2)icturc. 

A Canadian  by  birth,  Jack  Denny, 
who  with  his  orchestra,  ajijjears  in 
“Moonlight  and  Pretzels,”  achieved  his 
flrst  success  as  a dance  orchestra  in 
Montreal.  lie  came  to  A'ew  York  three 
years  ago  and  was  an  immediate  hit, 
both  at  the  swanky  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  where  he  is  a i^ennancnt  fixture, 
and  on  the  radio. 

“Moonlight  and  Pretzels,”  a back- 
stage romance,  tells  the  story  of  George 
Dwight,  small-time  vaudeville  hoofer 
with  ambition  to  become  a big-time 
song-writer.  He  finds  himself  stranded 
in  a small  U2)-state  town  in  Amw  York 
and  Sally  Upton,  proprietor  of  the  local 
music  store  helps  him  out  with  a job. 
Sally  falls  in  love  with  him  immediate- 
ly, but  George  is  too  busy  trying  to 
catch  on  as  a song-writer  to  think  about 
love.  He  goes  to  A'ew  York  and  scores 
a tremendous  hit  as  a composer  of  mu- 
sical comedy  successes.  Although  Sally 
hasn’t  heard  from  him  she  feels  that 
George  still  thinks  of  her  and  decides 
to  come  to  Xew  York  to  get  a job  in 
one  of  his  shows. 

The  score  for  the  L niversal  screen 
musical  Avas  Avritten  by  four  of 
America’s  ace  songsmiths.  Jay  Gorney, 
and  E.  Y.  Harburg,  who  Avrote  “Brother, 
Can  You  Spare  a Dime”  Sammy  Fain, 
Herman  Hupfield,  and  A1  Siegal. 
“Moonlight  and  Pretzels”  Avas  directed 
by  Karl  Freund  and  Monte  Brice,  AAUth 
Bobby  Connolly  handling  the  dance 
ensembles. 

“Moonlight  and  Pretzels”  contains 


fifty  of  Koav  York’s  most  beautiful  show 
girls,  hand-picked  by  five  of  the  coun- 
try’s leading  artists,  from  the  biggest 
stage  revues  to  flash  their  charms  in  the 
beauty  parade  of  the  year ! 

This  show  has  eight  big  song  hits, 
“Dusty  Shoes,”  “Ah,  But  Is  It  Love,” 
“There’s  a Little  Bit  of  You,”  “Are  You 
Makin’  Any  Money,”  “Moonlight  and 
Pretzels,”  “Baby  in  Your  Hat,”  “Let’s 
Make  Loa’c  Like  the  Crocodiles,”  and 
“Gotta  Get  up  and  Go  to  Work.” 

Here’s  a big  chance  for  you  fellows 
Avho  love  ju'ctty  girls  and  music  to  get 
your  fill ! 


Warner  Baxter  and  Myra  Loy  are 
the  featured  players  in  Arthur  Somers 
Roche’s  “Penthouse,”  which  oj)ens  Mon- 
day at  the  Castle  Theatre. 

It  is  a Cosmoj)olitan  j’l'ofi'iction, 
filnied  at  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Studios,  and  based  ujion  the  novel  from 
the  2)en  of  Arthur  Somers  Roche,  2uib- 
lished  serially  in  Cosmopolitan  Mag- 
azine. 

As  a scion  of  an  aristocratic  Kcav 
V ork  family,  and  a society  laAA’yer  who 
chooses  to  defend  notorious  racketeers, 
Warner  Baxter  is  said  to  give  one  of  the 
finest  performances  of  his  long  motion 
})icture  career.  ‘ 

As  Gertie  Waxted,  a beautiful  night 
clnb  girl,  Myrna  Loy  is  reported  by 
2)review  critics  to  luiA’c  far  sur2)assed 
any  of  her  trium2)h8  in  2)rovious  2Aicture 
2)roductions. 

Witli  exotic  roles  now  a part  of  her 
brilliant  2)ast,  in  “Penthouse”  she  has 
taken  command  of  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  loA’able  characterizations  of 
Iier  career  and  her  romantic  scenes  Avutli 
Warner  Baxter  Avill  long  be  remembered. 

Y . S.  Van  Dyke,  an  ace  director  for 
Metro-GoldAvyn-Mayer,  Avas  in  charge 
of  tlic  2)roduction.  He  is  remembered 
for  his  exceptional  supervision  of 
“White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas” 
and  “Trader  Horn.” 

Mae  Clarke,  Broadway  stage  favor- 
ite and  Avho  has  appeared  in  such  screen 
successes  as  Turn  Back  the  Clock”  and 
“Fast  Workers,”  fills  a featured  role  as 
{Continued  on  page  2Ji.) 
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The  wage  of  gin  is  breatli. — Log. 

Country  Gentleman : IFere,  hold  my 
horse  for  a minute. 

Senator  from  Kentucky : Sir,  I am 
a member  of  Congress. 

C.  G. : That’s  all  right.  I’ll  trust 
you. — Log. 

Prof. : Hemminghaw,  how  far  were 
you  from  the  correct  answer  to  the 
second  question? 

Hemminghaw:  Oh,  about  five  seats. 
— Punch  Bowl. 

I refused  a date  to  your  roommate 
and  he  has  been  drunk  for  two  weeks. 

Yell,  the  fool  doesn’t  know  when  to 
stop  celebrating. — Froth. 

— s — 

Proud  Mother;  Yes,  he’s  a year  old 
now  and  he’s  been  walking  since  he 
was  8 months  old. 

Pored  Visitor:  Really?  lie  must  be 
awfully  tired. — Yellow  Crab. 

■ — s — 

Euripides  had  just  passed  the  exam- 
ination at  the  army  recruiting  station. 
He  said  to  the  examiner : “Boss,  ah’d 
like  to  ask  one  favor  now  thayt  youse 
goin’  to  put  me  in  the  army.” 

“And  what  is  that?”  patiently  asked 
the  examiner. 

“Don’t  put  me  in  the  cahalry,  h(^ 
cause  when  Ah’s  told  to  retreat.  Ah 
don’t  want  to  he  bothered  wif  no  boss.” 
— Longhorn. 


LAND’S 

103  Fayetteville  St. 

★ 

Raleigh’s  leading  credit  jeweler 
will  allow  a special  discount 
of  lo  per  cent,  to  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and 
students 
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THE  LAST  LAUGH 

Mother:  Willie,  has  Daddy  had  his 
dinner  yet  ? 

Willie:  I think  so,  I heard  the  new 
maid  tell  him  he  had  too  much  crust. 
— Voo  Doo. 

— s — 

Coed  (shyly)  ; Am  I the  first  girl 
you  ever  kissed  ? 

Erosh : How  that  you  mention  it, 
you  do  look  familiar.  Were  you  at 
Steve’s  dance  seven  years  ago? — Ship- 
per. 

— s — 

Dot : Handsome  men  are  always  con- 
ceited. 

Dick:  Hot  always,  I’m  not. — Log. 


THE  COLLEGE 
SUNDRY  AND 
SODA  SHOPPE 

Next  to  Post  Office  in 
Theatre  Building 

A SHOPPE  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Catering  to  the  Wonts  of  All 

STUDENT  SUPPLIES 
CANDY,  CIGARS 
CIGARETTES 

This  Shoppe  Carries  a Complete 
Line  of 

DRUG  SUNDRIES 

A CALL  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 

H.  S.  Satterwhite,  Mgr. 

Louis  McLeod,  Asst. 


“I  fainted.  They  brought  me  to.  So 
I fainted  again.” 

“Why?” 

“AVell,  they  brought  me  two  more.” 
— Aggrievate. 

Trade  with  our  advertisers 


Hoise:  Knock,  knock,  knocTc. 

Pope : Wliat  is  it  ? 

Pope’s  Chamberlain  (a  bit  gripedlit 
having  to  wake  his  master  every  morn- 
ing) : Eight  o’clock,  sir,  and  all  is  fair. 

P ope : The  Lord  and  I know  it ; you 
may  go. 

P.  C. : You  and  the  Lord  are  two 
wise  guys — it’s  four  o’clock  and  rain- 
ing like  hell. — The  Longhorn. 

■ — s — 

A widow  visited  a spiritualistic  me- 
dium who  satisfactorily  produced  the 
deceased  husband  for  a little  chinfest. 

“Dear  John,”  the  widow  questioned 
eagerly,  “are  you  happy  now  ?” 

“I  am  very  happy,”  the  spook  as- 
sured her. 

“Happier  than  you  were  on  earth 
with  me?”  the  widow  continued. 

“Yes,”  John  asserted,  “I  am  hap- 
pier now.” 

“Oh  do  tell  me,  John,”  the  widow 
cried  rapturously,  “what  is  it  like  in 
heaven  ?” 

“Heaven!”  the  spook  snapped.  “I 
ain’t  in  heaven.” — Exchange. 

Pi : Man,  oh  man,  was  he  a necker ! 

Phi : Who  ? 

Pi : Da  AGnci — they  say  he  spent 
two  years  on  Mona  Lisa’s  lips. — 
Awgican. 

“ TEXACO  ^ 

Colonial  Service  Station 

Raleigh  Road 
“The  Student’s  Friend” 

E.  F.  HARPER,  Mgr. 
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YOUNG  MEN^S  CLOTHES  ARE  FEATURED  IN 
THIS  STORE  : MODERATE  PRICES 

10%  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS 

AMMONS  & KING 

Exclusive  But  Not  Expensive 

116  Fayetteville  Street  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


“My  fortune  is  made.” 

“How  so?” 

“I’ve  succeeded  in  crossing  a liom- 
iug  pigeon  with  a collar  button.” — Log. 

— s — 

She:  Will  you  vote  to  abolish  cap- 
ital punishment? 

Me;  Ho!  Cajoital  punishment  was 
good  enough  for  my  father  and  it’s 
good  enougli  for  me. — Red  Cat. 


When  Adam  in  bliss 
Asked  Eve  for  a kiss 
She  puckered  her  lips  with  a coo 
ith  looks  quite  emphatic 
Gave  answer  emphatic, 

I don’t  care  A-dam  if  I do. 


SHORTY’S 

SANDWICHES 

DRINKS 

TOBACCOS 

SIX  BILLIARD  TABLES 
TWO  BOWLING  ALLEYS 

Seventeen  Years  Service  to 
Students  of  Wake  Forest 
College 

Two  Chair  Barber  Shop 

Shave  15c 
Haircuts  25c 

Shorty's,  That's  the  Place 


frateigstity  house  toast 

Here’s  to  the  chigger, 

The  bug  that’s  no  bigger 
1 ban  the  jioint  of  an  undhrsized  pin ; 
Hut  the  welt  that  he  raises 
Sure  itches  like  blazes, 

And  that’s  whore  the  rub  comes  in. 

— Phoenix. 

— s — 

“Pardon  me,  does  this  train  stop  at 
Tenth  Street?” 

“Yes;  watch  me  and  get  off  one  sta- 
tion before  I do.” 

“Thank  you.” — Rice  Owl. 

— s — 

Math  Prof. : How,  if  I subtract  25 
from  37  what’s  the  difference? 

Little  Willie:  Yeah!  That’s  what  I 
Who  cares  ? — Ranmer-J ammer. 


rJO.  (or  a iitle 
to  this  picture 

Life  Severg,  Inc.,  will  pay  $10  for  the  mott 
humorous  title  to  this  picture.  $5  second 
prize.  And  for  the  next  25  most  humorous 
titles,  25  prizes  of  a box  of  Life  Savers  will  be 
given.  In  the  event  of  a tie,  duplicate  prizes 
will  be  awarded. 

Write  your  title  on  the  Inside  of  the  Life 
Savers  wrapper  or  on  a hand  drawn  fac- 
simile and  mall  to  Contest  Dept.,  Life  Savers. 
Inc.,  Port  Chester,  N.Y.  This  contest  Is  open 
to  college  students  everywhere.  Entries  must 
be  postmarked  on  or  before  January  1, 1934. 
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Make  Tom's  Your  Headquarters 


CANDIES  SODAS  : 

TOM’S 

SANDWICHES 

MAGAZINES 


Football  Scores  Every  Saturday 
at  7 p.m. 


Make  Tom's  Your  Headquarters 


Dr.  Poteat : Where  do  bugs  go  in 
the  winter? 

“Frosh”  McBride:  Search  me,  Doc- 
tor. 

— s — 

What  America  needs  most  is  a i)ort- 
ahle  parking  space. 

“Don’t  tell  mo  Mae  West  passes 
through  your  room  each  night?” 

“Yes,  yes,  just  hips  that  pass  in  the 
night.” 


“What  does  college-bred  mean.  Dad”  ? 

“Merely  a big  loaf,  Percival.” 

Prof.  Eaynor ; Darden,  why  do  they 
have  knots  on  the  ocean  instead  of 
miles  ? 

Bailes:  Why,  they  couldn’t  have  the 
ocean  tide  if  it  weren’t  for  the  knots. 

— s — 

Lynch : I see  that  the  stocks  took  a 
drop. 

Earnshaw:  Took  a drop!  I should 
say  they  took  the  whole  bottle. 

— s — 

Father;  What’s  that?  You  mean 
that  you  really  love  my  daughter  for 
herself,  alone? 

Suitor  (wanting  to  get  in  on  the 
old  man’s  money)  ; Yes  sir,  hut  I think 
that  I could  learn  to  1-1-1-ove  you  in 
t-t-t-ime,  sir. 

— s — 

“What  can  you  say  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians?” 

“I  never  kept  track  of  those  minor 
league  teams,  professor.” 

— s — 

Concerning  college  football  teams 
Too  oft  it  comes  to  pass 
The  man  who’s  halfback  on  the  field 
Is  ’wayhack  in  his  class. 

— s — 

“Why  don’t  you  marry  her?” 

“I’d  like  to,  hut  she  has  a serious 
speech  impediment.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“She  can’t  say  ‘yes’.” 


CASTLE  HIGHLIGHTS 

( Continued  from  pa-ge  21 ) 

Mimi,  the  gorgeous  night  club  hostess 
who  meets  a mysterious  death. 

The  action  of  the  screen  play,  taken 
from  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  story 
of  the  master  story-teller,  Arthur  Som- 
ers Roche,  occurs  in  the  cloud-gazing 
heights  of  !Yew  York’s  tallest  build- 
ings— clubs,  office  buildings,  apartment 
hotels  and  penthouse  roof  gardens. 
Thus,  the  skylines,  to  serve  as  the  back- 
grounds to  the  various  scenes,  had  to 
he  Mew  York’s  accurate  skylines. 

The  view  from  the  penthouse  roof 
garden  of  Durant,  the  society  lawyer 
played  by  Warner  Ba.xtcr,  had  to  look 
out  upon  the  towering  Empire  State 
Building  and  down  upon  the  surround- 
ing buildings,  dwarfed  by  the  Empire 
State’s  enormity. 

1 he  view  from  the  twenty-sixth  storv 
apartment  of  Gertie  Waxted,  the  beau- 
tiful night-life  girl  played  by  Myrna 
Loy,  had  to  command  a skyline  picture 
of  another  section  of  Xew  York. 

The  only  solution  to  the  perplexing 
problem  was  to  assign  Xew  York  pho- 
tographers to  climb  to  that  city’s  diz- 
ziest heights,  to  photograph  the  skylines 
as  they  are  today. 

The  exposed  negatives  were  rushed  to 
the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios  for 
approval  by  Director  Van  Dyke.  From 
the  approved  plates,  huge  i)hotographic 
enlargements  were  printed,  with  each 
background  a true  enlarged  photograph, 
twenty  feet  by  forty  feet  in  size.  The 
ta.sk  of  enlarging  the  plates  was  so  stu- 
pendous that  the  plates  were  charte<l 
into  tiny,  checkerboard  rectangles. 

Eacirsinall  rectangle  next  was  en- 
larged to  a huge  section  four  feet  by 
ten  feet  in  size,  of  the  complete  picture. 
The  many  “mosaics”  were  then  as- 
sembled on  a heavy  frame-work,  mount- 
ed on  portable,  rubber-tired  trucks,  and 
wheeled  into  positions  beyond  the  win- 
dows of  the  sets. 

Players  in  the  production  include 
Warner  Baxter,  Myrna  Loy,  Phillips 
Holmes,  Mae  Clarke,  Charles  Butter- 
worth,  Martha  Sleeper,  C.  Henry  Gor- 
don, Robert  Emmett  O’Connor,  George 
E.  Stone,  Raymond  Hatton,  Xat  Pen- 
dleton and  Arthur  Belaseo. 
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Steady  Smokers  turn  to  Camels 


IT  !$  MORE  FUN  TO  KNOW 

Camels  are  made  from 
finer,  MORE  EXPENSIVE 
tobaccos  than  any  other 
popular  brand.  They  give 
more  pleasure.  Your  own 
taste  will  confirm  this. 


• ERICH  HAGENLOCHER, 
twice  18.2  balk-line  billiard  cham- 
pion of  the  world.  Healthy  nerves 
have  carried  him  successfully 
through  the  sternest  international 
competition  to  many  titles. 


• RIGHT— TALKING  IT  OVER 
calls  for  more  Camels.  Steady 
smoking  reveals  the  true  quality 
of  a cigarette.  Camels  keep  right 
on  tasting  mild,  rich  and  cool . . . 
no  matter  how  many  you  smoke. 


“I  know  of  no  sport,”  says  Erich  Hagen- 
locher,  “that  places  a greater  strain  on 
the  nerves  than  tournament  billiards.  The 
slightest  inaccuracy  can  ruin  an  important 
run.  One  simple  rule  for  success  is,  ‘Watch 
your  nerves!’  I have  smoked  Camels  for 
years.  I like  their  taste  better  and  because 
they’re  milder,  they  never  upset  my  ner- 
vous system.” 

There  is  a difference  between  Camel’s 
costlier  tobaccos  and  the  tobaccos  used  in 
other  popular  cigarettes.  You’ll  notice  the 
difference  in  taste  and  in  mildness  — and 
Camels  never  jangle  your  nerves.  You  can 
prove  this  yourself.  Begin  today ! 


• MR.  HAGENLOCH- 
ER says,  “If  I w*ere  giv- 
ing  one  simple  rule  for 
successful  billiard  play,  I 
should  say,  * Watch  your 
nerves!’  Tliat’s  why  I’ve 
smoked  Camels  foryears. 
They  never  upset  my 
nervous  system.” 
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Page  One 


The  Student 


Smart  Frosli:  I wish  I liad  a 
wooden  leg. 

Dumb  Soph : Why  ? 

S.  F. : So  I could  hold  my  sox  up 
Avith  thumb  tacks. 


— s — 

Musical  burglary — breaking  into 

song. 

klental  hos2)itality — entertaining  an 
idea. 

trndosirablo  generosity — giving  your- 
self away. 

Moral  harvesting — reaping  one’s  re- 
Avard. 

Sjnritiial  pageantry — parading  one’.s 
virtues. 

Social  cannibalism — living  on  one’s 
relatives. 

Philoso2)hical  etiquette — bowing  to 
the  ineAutable. 

lEouest  idagiarism — stealing  good 
jokes. 


— s — 


Parent — 1900 : 
having  in  school. 
Sonny — 1900 ; 
Parent — 1933  ; 
Sonny — 1933  ; 
Parent — 1933 : 
Sonny — 1933 : 
.stool-2)igcon. 


You’ve  heen  misbe- 
(Silence). 

You’ve  been  drunk. 
IIoAv  do  you  knoAV? 
A little  bird  told  me. 
Yeah,  some  darn 
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ESSAYS 

Big  MeetiiT  at  Flat  Rock 
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Pipe 

A Death  


STORIES 

The  Return  of  the  Magi 

Benny  and  a Lady 

House  for  Sale 


S' — 

Handy  Yates ; But  I thought  you  had 
a date  Avith  Yclle  last  night? 

Pal ; I did,  but  Avben  I saAV  her 
leave  the  house  Avith  someone  else 
just  as  I Avas  arriving,  T got  so  dis- 
gusted that  I called  it  off. 

S' — 

Somebody  has  said  tliat  i)rosi)erity 
is  YIEA. 

MOT  GUILTY 

Goj):  M’Jio  was  driving  avIkui  you 
bit  that  car? 

Drunk  (triunipbantly)  : 'I’liatsli  just 
it,  ollsher — none  of  us;  Ave  Avas  all  on 
file  back  seat. 

■ — S' — 

“Wliat’s  tlie  matter,  Bobby?  Wliy 
are  you  crying?” 

“Aw,  my  kite  won’t  ily,  and  my  dad 
made  it  out  of  ily-jiaper,  too.” 

NOTICE!  Don't 
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a coward — admit  you  saw  it  in 


We  do  liope  you  Avill  be  able  to  got 
the  jest  of  our  jokes. 

S' — 

A lazy  man’s  lieaveu:  Garbage  coi- 
Icctor  in  Scotland. 

— s — 

What’s  the  matter? 

“My  sou  sAvalloAvcd  a fifty  cent 
piece.” 

“Hoav  is  he?” 

“Yo  change.” 

■ — S' — ■ 

“What’s  a man?” 

“A  man’s  the  only  animal  that  can 
bo  skinned  more  than  once.” 

— s — 

“Why  doesn’t  Charlie  Chaidiii  make 
a talkie?” 

“Why,  he’s  just  too  funny  for 
Avords.” 

— s — 

“Most  of  the  actresses  are  from  the 
East.” 

“Put  hoAV  about  Mac  West?” 

S' — 

What  about  those  undertakers  in 
the  movies  ?” 

“Who?” 

“The  Barrymores.” 

— s — 

Greoiiwood:  Well,  Hoke,  Avhat  did 
the  i)ai)er  say  about  that,  nudist  wed- 
ding? 

Hoke  Morris:  Oli,  it,  just  stated 
tlio  bare  facts. 


Morris ; "W  liat  lady  swam  the 
Holles^iout  ? 

GreeiiAvood:  Wliy,  the  lady  of  the 
lake  of  course — or  Avas  it  Gertrude 
Ederle  ? 

What  do  .you  mean,  the  exiiloror 
died  from  s2)ots  before  Ids  eye.s? 

“Sure — ii  lco])iird  sj)otted  liini.” 

Meredith  Girl:  I just  returned  that 
pretty  ring  Henry  Liles  gave  me. 

Second  Aiigcl : Afraid  it  Avouhl 
tarnish  your  reputation? 

M.  G. : Mo,  my  finger. 
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“I  came  witlilii  an  ace  of  winning  81ie;  Isn’t  tlic  floor  slippery  this 


the  game. 

“Then  why  didn’t  you  ?” 

“The  other  fellow  had  the  aeo.” 
• — s • — 

is  fraternal  weather.’ 
“How  come?’’ 

“Gives  everybody  tlu!  grijjjje.” 
— s — 

“You  used  to  run  a saloon?” 


evening,  Craig? 

He:  jSTo,  I polished  my  shoes  to- 
night. 


He:  Well,  I try  to  surround  myself 
with  the  people  I love. 

She:  Yes,  I suppose  your  room  is 
just  lined  with  mirrors. 

— s — 


Si  Perkins,  being  (juestioned  for 

“Yep,  I’m  just  a bottle  scarred 

veteraiil”  believe  in  capital  punish- 

ment ?” 

To  which  Si  replied,  “Why,  yes,  if 
“Poy,  I’ve  hecm  doing  a humming  it  ain’t  too  severe.” 
business  lately.” 


“Good,  what  is  it?” 

“Song  writing.” 

■ — S' — 

She  (proudly)  : J/y  father  used  to 
follow  the  horses. 

He:  Yeali,  with  a broom. 
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fs  there  any  in.sanity  among  ynur 
relatives  ?” 

Yes,  I ha\  e a brother  who  keeps 


writing  me  for  money.” 


10%  DISCOUNT 
TO  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

213  Fayetteville  Street 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

How  aliout  that  acrobat  who  got  a 
(piart  of  rye  and  then  wont  on  a 
bender. 

“I  .stole  Sallie  Hand’s  costume  when 
I was  in  Chicago  last  summer.” 

**^^*^y;  that’s  a feather  in  your  caj).’ 


Y ouldn  t it  he  a joke  not  to  serve 
beer  at  tlio  party  tonight.” 

“Afy,  hut  you  have  a dry  sense  of 
humor.” 

— s — 

First  Football  Player:  YTiat  did 
your  girl  friend  do  when  she  first  saw 
yon  in  action  ? 

Second  Sis.sy : She  slajiped  my  face. 

— s 

“Al>out  how  many  jokes  does  Eddie 
Cantor  pull  each  Sunday  night?” 

“Oh,  about  fifty— all  told.” 


Ocean  travel  is  oka%'.  You  at  least 
know  where  your  next  meal  is  coming 
from. 


Hang  your  conscience!  Tell  'em  you  saw  it  in  THE  STUDENT 
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“GIFTS  MOST  RARE" 

By  Evelyn  Squires 

I luonder  what  the  gifts  were 
The  little  Christ  was  given 
On  other  Inrthdays,  after  lie 

Came  down  to  earth  from  heaven. 

He  had  no  wealthy  aunt  to  bring 
A baby’s  silver  cup. 

On  Christmas  day  when  He  was  small 
lie  hung  no  stocking  up. 

He  had  no  tiny  golden  spoon 
For  little  hands  to  hold; 

His  first  gifts  from  the  wise  men 
Were  indeed  His  only  gold. 

But  the  carpenter  and  Mary, 

When  their  first-born  son  was  small. 
Surely  marlced  His  every  birthday 
W ith  a sweetmeat  or  a ball. 

Young  Mary  smiled  at  Joseph 
Christ  played  on  the  floor, 

“I  really  can’t  believe  that 
Little  Jesus  will  be  four.’’ 

So  when  Mary  sent  the  child  to  play 
With  other  little  boys, 

Joseph  in  the  shop  would  carve 
Wee  and  wooden  toys. 

And  Mary  ivould  be  weaving 
A coat  all  warm  and  gay, 

And  bake  fig  cakes  for  Jesus 
On  His  fourth  birthday. 

The  kingly  gifts,  I like  to  think. 

Were  not  His  only  store — 

I hope  they  gave  Him  play  things 
On  the  day  that  He  was  four! 

— s — 

WHAT  ARE  WISHES? 

By  Ei)  Gambrell 

Ho  you  ever  think?  It  came  to  my 
mind 

That  U’ishes  are  prayers  of  a lighter 
kind. 

To  whom  do  you  wish?  No,  not  to 
plain  air; 

Yon  are  not  sure,  but  someone’s  there. 
/ vouch  that  God  is  this  doubtful  one 
Who  hears  our  xcishes  in  prayers  or 
fun. 


GOD’S  DREAM 
D.  L.  Stewart 

0 holy  night!  0 radiant  light 
That  shone  on  earth  from  Heaven! 

0 sacred  spark  from  out  the  dark. 
When  God  to  man  was  given! 

Sweet  Mary,  thou  most  favored  now 
Of  God,  past  or  to  be! — 

The  motherhood  of  the  True  and  Good 
Is  given  unto  thee. 

One  holy  night  a radiant  light 
Broke  unto  earth  from  Heaven, 

And  shepherds  heard  an  angel’s  word — 
“To  you  a Son  is  given.” 

For  God  came  down  to  the  little  town 
Of  Bethlehem  that  night: 

The  light  that  shone  was  God’s  own 
throne. 

Amazing  the  shepherds’  sight. 

The  planets  sung  as  Heaven  swung 
From  her  accustomed  place. 

While  angels  gazed,  rapt  and  amazed. 
Into  a baby’s  face. 

Oh,  wonderful,  great  miracle 
Revealed  to  mortal  sight, 

II  hen  God’s  own  dream — the  Gift  Su- 
preme— 

Came  true  on  earth  that  night! 

— s — 

EVENTIDE 
By  Euamie  Squires 

This  is  the  eventide,  then,  I ivould  say: 
-1  wind  that  walks  the  paths  with- 
out a word; 

One  yellow  star;  a sky  that  kneels  to 
pray. 

And  has  for  thoughts  the  passing  of 
a bird. 

This  is  the  eventide,  then.  This  is  peace. 

There  is  no  agony  so  talt  nar  deep 
But  knows  a benediction,  a surcease. 
When  Night  comes  down  the  road, 
a-leading  Sleep. 
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FREE 

By  CHARLES  B.  McCONNELL 


/ xaw  you  sitting  on  a hill  one  day, 

A day  quite  filled  with  beauty  and  udth  light, 
And  as  I looked  I saw  a lovely  sight — 

Yo-u  both  were  young,  and  on  the  ground  he  lay. 
With  head  laid  in  yotir  lap,  as  if  to  say: 

She’s  mine,  and  should  I ever  lose  my  sight 
The  memory  of  this  day  woidd  make  me  fight 
To  live.  And  then  you  watched  a thrush  at  play. 

I m glad  that  you  were  sane  enough  to  pause 
And  watch  that  tiny  bird.  1 ou  were  so  young, 

So  brave,  that  to  be  serious  was  wrong ; 

Ferhaps  you  never  stopped  to  ask  the  cause 
Of  sudden  joy — but  from  your  lips  was  rung. 

With  all  the  vibrant  joy  of  life,  a song. 

II 

You  gave  your  love  to  him,  but  it  rvas  not 
Returned  as  yo-u  had  thought  it  would.  Instead, 
lie  was  a careless  lover  and  his  head 
iro^'  turned  by  many  girls.  It  was  your  lot 
To  be  a refuge  for  his  soul  when  hot 
And  stinging  barbs  had  pricked  him  deep.  He  led 
J ou  quite  a merry  chase  but,  overfed 
On  love,  -you  gave  forgiveness  and  forgot. 

J ou  took  his  love  with  open  hands  and  gave 
} our  love  to  him  in  much  the  same  free  way ; 

He  often  hurt  you  by  his  faithlessness. 

But  through  it  all  you  were  his  willing  slave. 

} ou  knew  that  you’d  be  hurt  by  him  some  day 
/ind  yet  you  gave  him  only  lenderness. 

Ill 

He  wrote  a letter  saying  that  he’d  found 
.-Inother  who  had  won  his  heart ; he  said 
That  he  had  loved  you,  but  that  tore  wys  dead; 

He  hoped,  sincerely,  that  you’d  look  around 
And  find  another  love:  for  love  is  bound. 

He  seemed  to  think,  like  ribbons  ’round  one’s  head— 

And  carelessly  one  jmts  them  on.  Instead, 

love’s  wrought  of  weights  that  hold  one  to  the  ground. 

H e didn’t  know  it  was  his  love  had  been 
The  rain  that  caused  your  greater  self  to  grow. 

'Those  words  that  he  wrote  casually,  it’s  true. 

Were  from  a shallow  heart.  But  from  the  din 
Within  your  brain  you  drew  the  strength  to  show 
No  hurt.  But  you  were  lying  then,  I knew. 


IV 

He  went,  and  seems  I heard  you  say  that  you. 

Of  all  the  people  -in  the  world,  would  g-rieve 
Him  -never;  in  your  life  you  ivouldn’t  weave 
A pattern  that  included  just  you  two. 

And  though  you  thought  you’d  close  the  door,  it’s  true. 

To  all  that  spoke  of  him,  I saw  you  leave 

Without  a realization,  I believe — 

.1  crack  where  thoughts  of  him  might  filter  through. 

You  said  that  you  were  through,  and  I suppose 
} ou  -meant  it;  but  you  couldn’t  know  that  he 
Would  sicken  in  some  foreign  land.  And  then 
One  day  a message  came,  and  you  arose 
And  turned  away,  so  people  shouldn’t  see 
That  you  had  felt  the  rush  of  love  again. 

Y 

i ou  wept  all  night  and  when  the  morning  came 
To  ease  the  ache  within  your  heart,  you  rose 
And  crossed  the  room  as  if  you  planned  to  close 
'The  window  ivhere  the  cold  came  in.  The  flame 
Of  dawn  began  to  tvarm  your  soul;  the  same 
Way  sorrow  came  it  went,  so  soon.  Your  foes 
Would  never  see  your  tears — and,  too,  the  pose 
1 ou  took  meant  that  you’d  never  call  his  name. 

'That  love  which  had  been  childhood's  gift  fo  you 
TFcw  gone  at  last,  and  you  ivere  free  from  all 
'That  long  had  fettered  you.  You  gave  a sigh 
of  relief  because,  it  seemed,  you  knew 
'That  love  for  him  was  done.  It  was  the  fall 
Of  love — you  .saw  it  fall  and  let  it  lie. 

JUST  YOU 
By  (iKKALI)  (i.  Gki  uii 

Without  soft  snows  embrace  the  world 

Wilh  'in  I held  you  in  my  arms. 

And  felt  your  breath,  perfumed  and  rare 
Rise  -mcense-like  about  my  face  and  hair 
Free  from  the  toil,  and  the  day’s  alarms 
Safe,  I thought,  from  this  midnight  world. 

Warm  glowed  my  heart  and  ever  true; 

In  that  hour  my  world  was — just  you! 

Now  all  the  world  without  is  warmth  and  light 

Within  my  world  is  sorrow,  cold,  and  pain. 

My  hands  that  caressed  your  golden  hair 
Grapple  now  with  demons  of  despair. 

Why  is  the  summer  hut  a wintry  night? 

Ah!  that  the  kindly  snows  might  come  again. 

'Through  all  these  frigid  years  my  heart  is  true. 

And  in  this  hour  my  world  is  still — just  you! 
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Two  luiiuh’cd  dollars.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Dillingliam  Young,  usually 
known  as  “Jim”  and  “Della,”  again 
stared  at  the  ])iece  of  pink  paper  which 
Jim  held  in  his  trembling  hand.  It 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true. 

“ ‘Pay  to  the  order  of  James  Dil- 
lingham Young’  ” — Jim’s  stature  in- 
creased— “ ‘two  hundred  and  no  one- 
hundredths  dollars.’  ” 

“Read  the  letter,  Jim,”  almost  whis- 
joered  the  awed  Della.  “Oh,  Jim,  dar- 
ling, do  read  the  letter  quick ! Am  I 
dreaming,  or  did  you  win  the  prize?” 

“You  won  it,  Della.  All  right,”  in 
answer  to  her  look  of  protest,  “we  did 
then.  Anyway,  here’s  the  dough,  honey, 
and  here  goes  the  letter : 

“‘Dear  Mr.  Young:  We  are  glad  to 
inform  you  that  you  won  the  enclosed 
check  for  two  hundred  dollars  for  sug- 
gesting the  best  name  for  our  product. 
There  will  be  other  contests  in  the  near 
future.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  again.  Sincerely  yours,  J.  R. 
Brownlee,  Mgr.’  ” 

Pent  up  feelings  gave  way  and  Della 
uttered  an  ecstatic  scream  of  joy.  Then, 
much  to  the  mere  man’s  surprise,  she 
flung  herself  on  the  shabby  couch  and 
began  to  cry.  It  was  several  minutes 
before  Jim  could  learn  the  reason. 

“Oh,  Jim,  just  th-think  what  we  can 
buy  with  all  tliat  m-nioney!  I just 
couldn’t  help  crying  for  joy,  darling,  to 
think  that  now  you  won’t  have  to  wear 
that  shabby  overcoat  any  more.  And 
I can  get  a coat,  too.  I’m  so  tired  of 
that  horrid  patched  jacket  I almost 
scream  sometimes  when  I’m  in  a hurry 
and  hang  my  fingers  in  that  worn-out 
lining.  And  I can  get  one  of  those  cute 
new  hats.  And,  oh,  Jim,  we’ll  g(‘t  a new 
carpet.  And,  Jim,  let’s  send  your 
brother  Tom  and  his  family  something 
extra  fine  for  Christmas.”  Della’s  eyes 
sparkled  brilliantly  as  she  said  with  an 
additional  flourish,  “We’ll  send  them 
something  that’s  not  a bit  itseful.  Poor 
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Kate  has  had  useful  things  all  her  life, 
hasn’t  she?” 

“You’re  mighty  right  she  has,  and  so 
has  Tom.  But  I’ve  got  to  get  to  work, 
hon,  or  the  boss’ll  think  I’m  taking  my 
holidays  now.  Tell  you  what : meet  me 
outside  the  store  when  I go  out  for 
lunch  and  we’ll  get  the  check  cashed  and 
celebrate  with  a big  feed.  Then  you 
can  spend  the  afternoon  shopping. 
How’s  that?” 

“Oh,  grand ! I’ll  be  right  there.” 

After  lunch  Della  went  in  search  of 
coats.  She  tried  on  one  after  another, 
indeed  she  did — cheap,  sensible  ones ; 
plain  but  rich-looking,  costly  coats ; 
beautiful  and  ugly  ones,  but  the  coat 
was  not  to  be  found  easily.  After 
searching  through  shop  after  shop, 
Della  at  last  came  upon  the  coat  of  her 
dreams.  It  was  a fur,  just  made  to 
send  Della  wild  with  joy  when  she 
found  that,  on  account  of  a torn  place 
— easily  mended,  it  had  been  reduced 
till  it  cost  little  more  than  she  had 
expected  to  have  to  pay  anyway.  The 
salesgirl  was  asked  to  put  it  away  un- 
til next  morning.  There  was  just  time 
enough  to  stop  by  the  market  and  then 
meet  Jim  as  he  came  from  work. 

That  night  Della  tripped  about  the 
tiny  kitchenette  as  though  she  were 
walking  on  rainbow  clouds. 

Jim  called  from  the  other  room,  “Is 
something  burning,  Dell?” 

“Only  the  chops,”  replied  Della  as 
she  returned  to  her  dreams. 

Jim  came  and  stood  in  the  doorway. 
“Maybe  I had  better  get  a good  over- 
coat, but  I want  you  to  get  a pretty- 
dress  as  well  as  that  coat.” 

Mr.  James  Dillingham  Young  re- 
ceived ample  pay  and  a bonus  for  this 
fine  statement  of  his.  They  spent  the  rest 
of  the  evening  planning  their  other 
purchases,  then  went  to  bed  to  dream 
of  a happy  land  where  the  women  were 
dressed  in  furs  of  the  finest  quality, 
men  wore  new  overcoats  every  day,  and 
dollar  bills  and  pink  checks  hung  from 


every  tree.  As  he  dropped  oft’  to  sleep 
Jim  had  a faint  remembrance  of  hav- 
ing received  another  letter  that  morn- 
ing. He  wondered  where  he  had  put 
it.  However,  it — was — probably — noth- 
ing— important.  Jim  slept. 

The  next  morning  he  did  not  even 
remember  the  letter  rintil  it  fell  out  of 
his  pocket.  Suddenly  he  gave  a start. 
It  was  from  Tom!  How  strange! 
Something  was  surely  the  matter.  He 
had  not  received  a letter  from  his 
brother  in  years.  Kate  always  did  the 
writing. 

“Dear  Jim,”  ran  the  letter,  “Kate 
is  sick  and  the  doctor  says  she  can’t 
get  well  unless  she  goes  to  one  of  those 
TB  hospitals  down  South.  I had  to 
get  a girl  to  help  Kate,  she’s  been  that 
poorly.  The  children  had  both  grown 
out  of  their  clothes,  too,  so  I haven’t 
a cent  of  money  saved.  Mary  and  lit- 
tle Tom  are  sure  disappointed  about 
not  having  any  Christmas,  but  I told 
them  we’d  have  a big  one  next  Christ- 
mas when  their  mother  gets  well.  Jim, 
you  know  how  I’ve  always  hated  to  bor- 
row money,  but  I’ve  borrowed  every 
cent  I could  on  the  house  to  pay  the 
taxes  and  I don’t  know  where  to  get 
any  more  unless  you  can  let  me  have 
it.  I’ve  got  to  have  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  to  pay  in  advance  or  I 
can’t  send  Kate  to  that  big  hospital 
that  means  life  for  Kate.  We  have 
enough  food  in  the  store-room  to  keep 
the  rest  of  us  for  the  winter  and  I can 
manage  come  summer,  but  right  now 
I can’t  do  a thing.  Can  you  help  me 
out  for  a while,  Jim  ? I’ll  pay  you  in- 
terest if  you  want  me  to.  The  children 
send  love.  Tom.” 

Jim  thought  of  all  the  things  that 
they  wanted  and  needed — things  which 
somehow  did  not  seem  so  necessary 
when  balanced  against  Kate’s  life.  Ho 
could  do  without  a new  overcoat  one 
more  winter,  but  could  ho  let  his  wife 
continue  to  wear  ragged,  patched 
{Continued  on  page  sixteen) 
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It  is  nearly  night  as  I sit  in  Jim 
Shores’  store  listening  to  the  older  men 
around  me  talk  on  the  drought  (there 
always  is  one)  and  other  things  of  in- 
terest to  these  folks  of  the  hills  all  the 
while  covering  the  stove  with  a thick 
coating  of  ambier. 

Glancing  out  the  window  I can  see 
the  horizon  in  the  distance.  It  is  a 
beautiful  October  sunset.  The  sky  is 
a dark  pink  in  contrast  to  the  blue  of 
the  mountains.  Everything  has  a sol- 
emn atmosphere  as  the  stillness  of  the 
night  sinks  on  this  little  mountain  vil- 
lage, Hamptonville. 

Old  Jim  is  wanting  to  close  for  sup- 
per, but  he  doesn’t  want  to  miss  the 
new  conversation  which  has  arisen.  It’s 
about  the  big  meetin’  to  be  held  at 
Elat  Eock! 

“Wal,  as  for  my  part  I’d  just  as 
soon  have  Brother  Turner  do  our 
preachin’  as  the  next  un,”  Tom  John- 
son speaks  up. 

Yeah,  Tom,  and  did  you  know  one 
thing?  Thet  man,  thet  very  man,  can 
cry  as  pitiful  as  ever  I heered.” 

He  shore  can,”  Jim  Shores  agrees. 

Lee  Hampton  adds,  “Ye.s,  ’n  that 
ain  t al.  Ef’n  a man  can  cry,  he’s 
one  good  soul-winner.  Cryin’s  what 
it  takes  to  ’peal  to  the  jiore  lost  sin- 
ner.” 

Shore,  you’re  right,  Lee,”  Tom  says, 
cause  when  I was  a strappin’  young 
fellar  like  is  hoy  here,  ef’n  I ever  heerd 
a preacher  cry  right  pitiful-like  I was 
just  bound  to  give  him  my  hand — al- 
ways seemed  to  take  a burden  off’n  my 
heart  every  time  I done  that.” 

Then  old  Jim  Shores,  the  owner  of 
the  conversation  parlor,  breaks ‘ in 
again.  But  did  any  uv  you  fellars 
remember  Brother  Adams  who  belt 
our  meetin’  here— les  see— four  year 
ago,  I believe  twuz.”  He  throws  out 
a chew  of  tobacco  that  has  already 
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served  its  purpose.  “Wal,  that  man 
could  send  up  as  purty  a prayer  as 
ever  I did  hear.” 

“Yessir,  you’re  right  there,”  puts 
in  Jones  Angel,  “And  that  man  had 
some  laming,  too.  He  used  purty 
soundin’  words  ’n  all  that.  Shucks,  ho 
didn’t  use  little  words.  He  used  big, 
importiint  somidin^  words.  Two  words 
he  alius  used  that  I liked,  ^omnipres- 
ent’ and  ‘omnipotent’ — purty  words, 
like  that.  Hnowd  how  to  put  ’em 
gether  so’s  they’d  sound  good,  too.” 

The  conversation  runs  on  for  two 
hours.  At  last  Jim  can  stand  no  more. 
“Git  outen  here,  you  fellars;  got  to 
go  home  ’n  git  me  a bite  to  eat.  See 
ya  over  at  Roscoo  Brown’s  tonight  at 
the  ‘cornshuckin’.” 

“Wal,  I’ll  he  danged  ef’n  here  ’t’aint 
dark  ’ll  me  got  milkin’  and  feedin’ 
to  do  yit  tonight,”  Tom  Johnson  lies. 
Everybody  in  the  store  knows  Martha, 
his  wife,  has  already  fed  and  done  the 
milkin’.  Tom  Johnson’s  all  right,  hut 
he  s just  too  lazy.  Little  Ernest  has 
hecii  out  ploughin’  wheat  land  all  day. 

As  I walk  home  I think  of  the  big 
meetin’  which  is  startin’  in  about  a 
week— the  first  Sunday  in  November. 

I see  the  dark  red  lights— lamp  lights 
in  the  houses  around.  Everybody  is 
sitting  around  the  fire  reading  the 
Journal,  darning  socks,  or  studying. 

In  the  distance  I hear  a hound  dog 
hark  in  a musical,  meaningful  tone. 
That’s  Doc  Bryant’s  old  dog.  Lady. 
She’s  treed!  A cool  wind  blows  light- 
ly,  rattling  the  few  remaining  leaves 
on  the  trees.  As  I cross  the  creek  I 
notice  the  stars  reflected  in  the  water 
little  bright  shimmering  lights  min- 
gled with  the  leaves  which  fill  the 
creek. 

When  I reach  home  I find  Mammy 
sitting  reading  the  Book.  I notice  the 
particular  part  of  the  Bible  she’s  read- 
ing.  A ow  I Icriow  it  won’t  be  long 
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until  the  big  meetin’  at  Flat  Rock.  I 
feel  peaceful,  religious,  and  thankful 
thankful  for  a good  mammie,  and 
a good  team  of  mules,  and  a good 
warm  room. 

The  big  log  fire  throws  a cheery, 
red  color  over  the  room;  shadows 
dance  and  play  on  the  wall.  The  fire 
crackles  delectably;  little  sparks  shoot 
up  the  chimney.  I feel  warm  and  “big 
meetiny”  as  I stand  with  my  back  to 
the  fire,  feeling  the  heat  on  the  palms 
of  my  hands.  “Son,  you’re  scorching,” 
Mammie  says,  sniffing.  You  can’t  fool 
her  on  anything  like  that.  She  can 
smell  bread  burning  plumb  from  the 
kitchen  to  in  here  in  the  “big  house.” 

Finally  Mammie  lays  up  her  Bible 
and  kneels  down  to  pray.  Once  more 
that  big  meetin’  feelin’  comes  on  me, 
so  I just  kneel  by  her  sida  “Lord,” 
Mammie  prays,  “help  my  boys  to  be 
good  men  like  their  pappy  was.  And 
Lord,  I pray  Thee,  send  us  a good 
meetin . Lord,  have  my  boys  come  in 
from  town  to  the  big  meetin’  without 
gittin’  hurt  in  them  devil-machines. 
Protect  little  Henry  from  them  Cuby 
people.  Lord;  forgive  all  little  Henry’s 
shortcomings,  and  when  his  three 
years  are  up  send  him  home  safe  and 
sound.  We  ask  it  all  in  Thy  name. 
Amen.” 

The  fire  slowly  dies  away;  and 
Mammie,  in  the  semi-darkness,  slips 
into  her  little  bed  in  the  “big  house” 
(where  the  two-yard  fireplace  is).  I 
go  into  the  “Httle  room”  (the  room 
adjoining  the  “big  house”).  As  I take 
off  my  “brogues”  I think  of  Mammie 
dosing  off  to  sleep  in  the  other  room, 
the  best  Mammie  a hoy  ever  had. 
Mammies  getting  old  now;  she  won’t 
attend  many  more  big  meetin’s.  With 
tears  in  my  eyes  I tip  back  into  the 
big  house”  and  tuck  the  cover  tightly 
around  Mammie’s  shoulders  and  feet. 
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As  I go  back  to  tlie  “little  room”  I 
can  feel  tlie  cold  air  coming  up 
through  the'  little  cracks  in  the  floor 
against  iny  feet. 

The  bed  feels  good,  but  I’m  a little 
cool.  I throw  on  an  extra  quilt,  that 
big  heavy  one.  As  I pull  it  down 
around  my  face  I get  a delicious  musty 
smell.  Well,  Mammie  and  I don’t  have 
as  much  money  as  a lot  of  people,  hut 
we’re  happy. 

The  week  before  the  big  meeting,  for 
some  strange  reason,  passes  off  quickr 
ly — I suppose  it’s  because  there  is  so 
much  going  on.  Mammie  seems  very 
light-hearted  as  she  goes  about  her 
work,  singing  the  big  meeting  songs. 
Mammie  has  sent  me  to  town  several 
times  this  week  to  get  stuff  for  the  big 
meetin’;  although  I know  all  the  time 
that  the  dinner  will  be  made  up  princi- 
pally of  fried  chicken  grown  right 
here  at  home.  In  fact  Mammie  usual- 
ly sets  a hen  about  the  first  of  August 
just  to  have  young  friers  for  the  big 
meetin’.  But  I go  into  town  anyway, 
just  to  please  Mammie.  She  must  have 
a couple  of  cocoanuts  and  four  or  five 
pounds  of  beef.  She  knows  I’ll  bring 
her  sionie  bananas,  too. 

I sit  around  and  watch  Mammie 
cook.  Tomorrow’s  the  big  day.  Some- 
times I put  a little  wood  in  the  stove 
so  as  to  got  a chance  to  nibble  at  the 
cake-filling  Mammie  is  fixing.  We 
didn’t  build  a fire  in  the  “big  house” 
tonight.  W(i  just  ke])t  tliis  one  run- 
ning. It’s  miglity  warm  and  (comfort- 
able in  here,  too ; except  when  the 
wind  blows  down  the  chimney  causing 
smoke  to  leak  out  at  that  old  stove 
door  that  nec'ds  fixing.  Mammie 
doesn’t  mind  such  a little  thing  as 
smoke,  though.  She  goes  about  her 
work,  singing  softly, 

“I  am  so  glad  that  Jesus  loves  me, 
Jesus  loves  me,  Jesus  loves  me — 
Ilmmmm  that  hmnimni  loves  me, 
Jesus  loves  even — hmmmm.”’ 

I awake  early  on  Sunday  morning. 
I got  tip  and  build  a fire  in  the  stove 
and  “big  house”  and  then  call  Mam- 
mie. 


I go  out  to  the  barn  to  do  the  feed-' 
ing  and  milking.  It’s  a pretty  day — 
clear  and  cool.  That’s  nothing  unusual 
though.  ■ It’s  always  pretty  the  first 
Sunday  In  Xovemher. 

Well,  Mammie  and  I are  about 
ready  to  go.  I curry  old  Beck  up  the 
best  I can.  She  wallowed  a little  too 
much  last  night.  But  I get  her  to 
looking  good — as  mules  go.  She’s  not 
so  pretty  but  she’s  the  trottiugest  mule 
in  T^adkin  county. 

We’re  just  ready  to  start  when  I 
notice  that  the  pasture  fence  is  broken 
down  again.  I know  the  trouble.  We 
just  can’t  keep  Daise  in  that  pasture. 
We  got  her  from  John  Money  about 
three  years  ago.  She  soon  learned  the 
weak  spots  in  the  fence.  She’s  a good 
cow^,  but  she’s  a good  jumper,  too. 
It’s  a funny  thing;  every  time  that 
cow  jumps  out  she  heads  for  Miles 
Shores’  place.  I don’t  know  why  that 
is.  Well,  I r(x;kon  I do  know  too. 
Well,  let  her  go;  Miles’  boy  will  put 
her  up  for  me.  I’ve  got  to  go  to 
meetin’. 

Mammie  and  I are  soon  on  our  w^ay 
to  Hat  Rock.  We  drive  along  kindly 
slpw  to  keeiJ  from  breaking  the  dishes 
in  the  back  of  the  buggy.  We  get 
along  all  right  except  for  that  mud- 
hole  in  front  of  Lee  ^Ishley’s.  There 
one  of  the  wheels  goes  do^vn  in  the 
mud  nearly  up  to  the  axle.  The  good- 
roads  peoj)le  have  been  working  on 
tins  jilace  ever  since  I can  remember, 
but  they  just  make  it  worse.  They’re 
just  using  our  good  money  for  nothing. 

"We  finally  reach  the  church. 
I’reaching  has  already  begun — or  sing- 
ing has.  They’re  singing  “I’m  Bound 
for  the  Promised  Land.”  I can  hear 
Mattie  Wood  singing  higher  than  any- 
one else.  When  that  good  woman  dies 
they’ll  have  a pretty  good  choir  at  Flat 
Rock.  Well,  we  tie  the  mule  and  start 
in. 

They’re  praying.  They  should  have 
cdiairs  for  those  waiting  in  the  vesti- 
bule. Big  meetin’  prayers  are  nearly 
as  long  as  the  sermon — and  that’s  say- 
ing a lot. 

I put  my  hand  under  Mammie’s 
elbow  and  we  go  in.  Somebody’s  al- 


ready in  our  bench  but  we  get  the  one 
next  to  it. ' I can  see  Mammie  doesn’t 
like  this  much.  She  must  have  that 
bench  next  to  the  window  so  she  can 
see  the  words  in  the'  song  book.  Will 
Brooks  said  the  other  day  that  Mam- 
mie was  one  good  singer  when  she  was 
young.  I think  she’s  still  a good  sing- 
er. Her  voice  has  a sweet  tremble  I 
loVe. 

Well,  the  preacher  begins  to  read  his 
text,  glancing  over  his  glasses  at  times 
to  see  the  people  who  haVe  just  ar- 
rived. And  after  reading  each  verse, 
he  pulls  his  mouth  together  in  a firm, 
straight  line  to  add  emphasis. 

The  sermon  isn’t  long;  it’s  never 
long  the  first  Sunday.  There’s  some- 
thing waiting  on  the  outside  more  in- 
teresting to  the  audience  than  sermons. 
The  preacher  knows  all  this;  so  he 
only  says  something  about  being  glad 
to  bo  back,  about  wanting  everybody 
to  pray  for  a good  meetin’.  After  the 
solemn  benedictidn,  everybody  rushes 
to  the  door.  ' . 

It’s  cool  November  weather,  but 
dinner  is  spread  on  the  ground.  Snow- 
white  tablecloths  are  spread  on  the 
dead,  brown  grass.  We  put  our  cloth 
next  to  Marion  and  Nancy  Jane  Hin- 
son’s. They’re  old  friends  of  the 
family. 

Mr.  Hinson  asks  the  Tlessing.  Why, 
that  man  seems  to  be  praying  too'  fast 
for  reverence;  he  prays  as  if  he  were 
eager  to  get  to  the  food.  But  that  can’t 
be ! Mr.  Hinson’s  a good  man ; he 
wouldn’t  do  that.  Surely  I’m  wrong. 
I ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself  for 
oven  thinking  such  a thing. 

I’m  u.sually  polite,  but  I’m  hungry 
today;  so  I just  help  myself.  Mammie 
frowns  at  mo  a little,  but  I pretend 
not  to  notice.  I’m  just  beginning  to 
ciiio.y  the  dinner  when  here  comes  Nel- 
lie Bell,  Charlie  Bell’s  wife.  (They  al- 
ways bring  a big  dinner  to  meetin’.)  “I 
just  want  you  to  come  over  here  and 
taste  of  some  of  this  blackberry  2)ie  we 
brought  ’long.”  I’m  getting  along  all 
right;  so  I hold  back  a little.  “Now 
come  on ; Cowline  baked  them  and  I 
know  they  going  to  taste  sweet  to 
ye — every  mouful.”  She  leads  me  over 
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to  wliere  her  family  is  eating.  There 
stands  Caroline,  or  “Cowline”  — old 
nough  for  my  Mammie.  In  fact 
Mammie  told  me  the  other  day  that 
Brother  Jim  is  just  from  June  ’til 
December  older  than  she  is;  that 
would  make  her  thirty-one  next  month. 
She  ought  to  know  how  to  bake  good 
pies  by  this  time.  Well,  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  the  blackberry  pie  is 
a mess.  It’s  too  juicy.  I get  a piece 
of  pie,  and  the  juice  stays  in  the  plate. 
The  man  who  gets  the  last  piece  gets 
the  whole  thing.  “Cowline”  gives  me 
the  last  piece  in  the  plate.  “Cowline” 
is  mighty  sweet  at  times. 

After  dinner  we  all  go  back  into 
the  church.  But  nobody  has  any 
energy.  The  preacher  announces  his 
text  hurriedly  and  with  short  gasps. 
He  looks  too  full  to  preach. 

Breaching  is  soon  over  and  Wam- 
mie  and  I are  on  our  way  home.  I 
feel  too  full.  I guess  I must  have  eaten 
too  much  fried  chicken.  “Gtrtup, 
here.  Beck,”  I holler  at  the  mule,  hit- 
ting her  with  the  lines.  I must  hurry 
home  and  get  the  work  done  so  we  can 
go  hack  tonight, 

Mammie  and  I have  been  going  to 
preaching  every  night  for  over  a week 
— “hand-goin’.”  Tonight  will  be  the 
last  night,  unless  the  preacher  changes 
his  mind.  He  announced  last  night 
that  if  things  don’t  “warm  up”  a little, 
the  meeting  will  run  another  week. 
“How  do  ye  ’spect  ter  get  anything  fer 
yer  backer  if’n  ycr  don’t  love  the 
Lord?  You’ll  keep  on  gettin’  three 
cents  fer  yer  hacker  lessen  ye  git  down 
on  yer  knees  a little.”  I suppose  he’s 
right,  too. 

We  arrive  at  the  church  a little 
early,  but  pass  away  the  time  by  prac- 
ticing a few  numbers.  That  Leon 
Martin  thinks  he’s  a good  singer  just 
because  ho  can  get  a little  higher  than 
the  rest  of  us  hoys. 

The  audience  has  sung  two  or  three 
numbers  when  the  preacher  arrive.s. 

We  hear  a little  noise  at  the  door,  .so 
of  course  everybody  looks  around  to 
see  who  it  is.  We  watch  the  preacher 
stride  down  the  aisle  with  the  Bible 
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in  one  hand.  He  looks  like  he’s  about 
to  sprout  wings.  He  pays  not  the  least 
attention  to  the  congregation,  but  pro- 
ceeds to  the  pulpit,  hangs  up  his  over- 
coat and  hat,  and  kneels  down  by  one 
of  the  chairs.  After  a moment  or  two 
in  this  position,  he  gets  up,  blows  his 
nose  vigorously,  and  begins  his  ser- 
mon. I don’t  hear  much  he’s  saying, 
though,  for  I’ve  just  spotted  Sally 
Brown  over  there  with  her  mammie 
and  pappie. 

Sally  looks  pretty  today.  Oh,  she’s 
looking  right  at  me!  I feel  my  face 
turning  red.  I’d  better,  listen  to  the 
preacher.  But  it’s  no'  use;  I just  can’t 
keep  my  mind  on  that  sermon.  I’ll 
just  move  around  on  the  bench  a little, 
so’s  to  get  another  peep  at  Sally.  I 
want  her  to  think  I just  see  her  kind 
o’  accidentally.  She’s  not  looking  at 
me  this  time.  That’s  all  right;  I 
guess  she  thinks  she’s  too  good  for  me. 
Well,  I’ll  take  one  more  good  look. 
Yes,  that’s  one  pretty  girl.  I declare, 
she  favors  that  girl  I saw  at  the  fair. 
And  they  say  she  can  prime  tobacco 
as  fast  as  any  man.  She’d  make  some- 
hody  a good  wife. 

“How  if  there  is  one  in  the  congre- 
gation who  feels  that  he  has  strayed 
from  the  straight  and  narrow  path, 
will  he  come  down  and  give  me  his 
hand,  saying  by  that,  'yes,  I’m 
through  with  sin’?  Just  come  slowly 
and  then  you  may  return  to  your  seat. 
How  isn’t  there  just  one  ?”  My  thoughts 
are  interrupted  by  the  preacher’s  invi- 
tation. And,  strange  to  say,  big  meetin’ 
preachers  always  use  perfect  Engli.sh  in 
these  little  speeches.  “Now,  while 
we  sing,  won’t  you  come?  Who  knows, 
this  may  be  your  last  chance.”  He 
nods  to  the  song  leader  and  the  church 
IS  filled  with  low,  beautiful,  mournful 
music.  I sing  loud,  trying  to  attract 
Sally’s  attention,  hut  that  girl  just 
won’t  look  over  this  way.  I sing 
louder.  She  finally  looks  over  at  me, 
hut  she  looks  a little  di.sgusted.  I ought 
to  have  had  more  sense  than  to  sing 
“Just  as  I Am”  in  such  a loud,  boister- 
ous voice. 

The  preacher,  tears  in  his  eyes  now, 

IS  talking  quietly,  arms  outstretched. 


“I  was  conducting  a revival  in  a small 
village  such  as  this  a few  years  ago. 
One  day  while  I was  having  a short 
session  of  prayer  before  starting  my 
sermon,  an  old  man  came  hobblThg 
down  the  aisle;  his  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears.  'Preacher,’  he  said,  'I  have 
a sinful  wayward  boy.  I’ve  talked  to 
him,  but  it  does  no  good.  Won’t  you 
pray  for  him,  preacher?’  His  words 
touched  my  heart.  We  prayed  togeth- 
er. After  my  sermon  I gave  just  su'eh 
an  invitation  as  this.  The  congrega- 
tion remained  cold.  Slowly  I walked 
back  and  placed  my  hand  on  the  boy’s 
shoulder -a  fine-looking,  stalwart 
youth  he  was.  I talked  to  him,  hut  he 
remained  unmoved.  Slowly  I walked 
back  to  the  pulpit.  Exactly  one  year 
after  that,  I was  called  back  to  this 
town  to  preach  this  boy’s  funeral 
He’d  been  killed  the  day  before  in  a 
wreck— a fine  young  man  struck  down 
in  the  prime  of  life.  Are  you  going  to 
let  this  happen  to  you?  Who  knows, 
this  may  be  your  last  chance.  How  as 
we  sing  one  more  verse  of  number  one 
hundred  and  five,  won’t  you  come? 
Come  on,  come  on.  I hear  a little 
movement  over  to  the  left  of  me.  I 
knew  it!  There  goes  Bob  Mathis.*  He 
never  misses  a chance  to  shake  hands 
with  the  preacher  or  to  take  a little 
swig  of  mountain  dew.  The  preacher 
nearly  ignores  him.  This  seems  to 
hurt  Bob  a little,  so,  tears  in  his  eyes 
he  returns  to  his  seat.  Now  the 
preacher  starts  to  sing.  He  begins  to 
sing  louder  than  anybody  else.  He 
wants  to  show  us  what  a good  tenor 
he  has.  He  gets  along  all  right  until 
he  reaches  a high  note;  here  he  frowns 
and  turns  red  in  the  face,  but  he  final- 
ly reaches  it,  much  to  my  surprise  and 
disappointment. 

Finally  the  preacher  has  another 
word  of  prayer.  “Now,  while  we  bow 
ns  there  one  who  wishes  to  be  remem- 
hered  in  prayer?”  A boy  rai.sos  his 
mud.  “(lod  ble.ss  you,  young  man. 

1.S  there  another?  Bless  you  Now 
over  here.  Is  there  one  over  here  who 
-God  bless  you,  and  you,  and  you. 

Yes,  there  is  another,  and  another. 

{Continued  on  page  ntjrfeen) 
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BENNY  AND  A LADY 


“Boy,  oil,  boy!”  said  Benny  Wana- 
maker.  “Is  slie  a pippin ! I’m  ask- 
ing you.  Did  you  ever  see  such  eyes?” 
He  flopped  down  in  the  nearest  Theta 
Delta  Theta  easy  chair.  “And  fo  think 
that  I should  get  her  on  a blind  date. 
It’s  inconceivable,  unbelievable,  and 
other  adjectives.” 

“Who?”  asked  Sven  Anssen,  alias 
The  Great. 

“Maxine  Morton,  of  the  Virginia 
Mortons,”  answered  Benny.  “One  of 
the  genuine  F.  F.  V.’s.  Freshman  co- 
ed. Brunette.  Brown  eyes.  Five  feet 
four  inches  tall.  Waist — ” he  looked 
at  his  arm  meditatively — “about  twen- 
ty-three.” 

“Who  is  she?”  asked  Sven,  his  spec- 
tacles glinting  in  the  lamplight. 

“I  get  yonr  point,”  answered  Benny. 
“She’s  the  girl  I had  a blind  date  with 
last  night.  My  most  estimable  friend, 
Mr.  Crofton,  goes  with  her  roommate, 
and  he  asked  me  if  I’d  like  to  meet 
and  date  a nice  girl.  I did.” 

“I  suppose,”  said  Fred  Bailey,  pres- 
ident and  oldest  member  of  Delta 
chaiiter  of  Theta  Delta  Theta,  vice 
president  (no  wise  cracks)  of  the  stu- 
dent body  of  West  University,  and  star 
all-state  quarterback — “I  suppose  she 
is  all  for  the  Wanamakers’  favorite 
son.” 

“She  should  be,”  replied  Bonny.  “I 
j)lay  the  ukulele.  That  should  mean 
.something.  During  the  long,  lonely 
evenings  of  our  wedded  life,  when  the 
neighbors  come  around  to  play  bridge, 
I can  entertain  the  callers  with  heav- 
enly music.  Music,  they  say,  soothes 
the  savage  breast.  With  one  exception.” 
Ho  looked  toward  Fred,  who  promptly 
hit  him  with  the  president’s  gavel. 

“I  don’t  think  I’m  appreciated 
around  here,”  said  Benny. 

Sven  Anssen  stood  up.  'When  Sven 
stood  up,  he  traveled  a long  way. 
“You  never  can  tell  about  a woman,” 
he  remarked.  “I’ve  been  fooled  once 
or  twice.” 


By  WELLINGTON  DUNFORD 

“Aw,  go  away,”  drawled  Benny. 

“I  intend  to.”  Sven  stalked  out  of 
the  ehaiJter  room  in  a great  huff. 

“You  shouldn’t  have  kidded  The 
Great  Sven  like  that,  Benny.”  Fred’s 
feet  fell  from  the  table  to  the  floor. 
“That  guy’s  got  more  brains  than  all 
the  rest  of  Theta  D.  Theta  put  to- 
gether. He  made  an  A on  psychology 
last  year.  Every  time  he  makes  a B 
be  goes  into  his  room  and  weeps  over 
his  books  until  the  tears  wet  the  page. 
He  never  forgets  anything  like  that — 
like  your  kidding  him.” 

Bennj'  said  nothing.  He  only  looked 
out  the  window  at  the  moon,  his  eyes 
glazed.  He  made  soft  bleating  noises. 

For  a week  the  redoubtable  Benny 
rushed  Maxine  Morton.  Long  hours 
were  spent  in  the  moonlight.  The 
weather  was  perfect. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  perfect  moon- 
light nights  when  Fred  Bailey  was 
Avalking  across  the  campus  toAvard  the 
Theta  house  and  bed.  One  of  the  larger 
shrubs  Avhich  bordered  the  Avalk  shook 
violently. 

“Fred,”  said  the  shrub.  The  shak- 
ing increased,  and  a small  head,  across 
the  nose  of  Avhich  reposed  a spider’s 
web,  protruded  from  the  depths.  Fred 
recognized  Crofton,  the  latest  Theta 
pledge.  “Come  here  and  haA'e  a look,” 
said  Crofton.  “You’ll  get  a fcAV  bugs 
doAvn  your  back,  but  it’s  worth  it.” 
He  AA’ithdreAV  into  the  midst  of  the 
shrubbery. 

Fred  folloAA'ed  him  curiously.  Crof- 
ton parted  the  shrubbery  on  the  other 
side.  “Shhh,”  he  remarked. 

All  unconscious  of  the  audience  in 
the  bush,  Benny  Wanamaker  Avas  talk- 
ing ardently  to  a girl  AA-hom  Fred  sup- 
posed to  be  Maxine.  As  he  Avatched, 
the  girl  turned  on  her  heel  and  smote 
Benny  betAA’een  the  eyes. 

Fred  silently  pulled  the  curtain  OA-er 
the  scene.  He  grabbed  Crofton  by  the 
arm  and  dragged  him  through  the 
bu.sh.  “What  do  you  mean  by  looking 


at  Benny  like  that?”  asked  Fred,  suc- 
ceeding in  his  efforts  to  keep  from 
laughing. 

Crofton  looked  at  the  ground.  “I 
Avas  told  to.” 

“Who  told  you?” 

“Mr.  Anssen.” 

“You  mean  Sven?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Fred  Avas  puzzled.  For  a moment 
he  scratched  his  right  ankle  Avith  the 
toe  of  his  left  shoo.  “0.  K.,”  he  said, 
“but  you’d  better  come  on  to  the  house, 
though.  It’s  getting  late.” 

Together  they  Avalkcd  to  the  Theta 
Delta  Theta  house  and  upstairs.  Dis- 
missing Crofton  at  the  door,  Fred  en- 
tered his  room,  to  find  Sven  bent  over 
his  books. 

“Sven,”  said  Fred,  “Avhat  made  you 
tell  Crofton  to  spy  on  Benny?” 

Anssen  didn’t  look  up.  “It  just 
seemed  a good  idea.  Any  objections?” 

Fred  made  a noise  like  a buffalo 
pulling  his  foot  out  of  a bog.  “Ac- 
cording to  the  laAvs  of  common  de- 
cency— ” 

“Who  spied  on  Bill  Markham  at  the 
house  party?” 

Fred  made  a noise  like  another  buf- 
falo. 

“Gentlemen,  gentlemen  I”  Benny 
chose  this  moment  to  enter.  His  tie 
Avas  crooked,  his  hair  slightly  messed, 
and  he  looked  like  a man  avIio  had 
just  been  slapped  in  the  moonlight. 
“Cease  this  unseemly  argument.  Little 
Benny  has  a confession  to  make.” 

“Proceed,”  said  Sven. 

“To  make  a long  story  short,”  said 
Benny,  blushing  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair,  “I  essayed  to  kiss  the  girl,  and 
she  connected  with  a husky  right. 
IVhero  these  pampered  females  get 
such  muscles,  I don’t  knoAV.  The  hard- 
est Avork  they  do  is  lifting  a s])oonful 
of  grapefruit  to  their  lips.” 

“So  Avhat?”  It  Avas  Sven’s  eomment. 

“So  I’a’c  come  to  the  conelusion  that 
(Continued  on  paqe  eleven) 
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It  is  impossible  for  the  Wake  For- 
est Student  to  exist  without  coutrlhu- 
tions.  Very  few  of  you  seem  to  realize 
this  fact.  Something  has  been  said 
about  time  and  tide  waiting  for  no 
man.  This  magazine  is  neither.  It 
won’t  roll  on  like  a mighty  Avave  in 
the  deep.  It  is  something  that  ivill  per- 
ish if  it  does  not  get  a little  nourish- 
ment. It  is  dependent  uj)on  the  students 
of  Wake  Forest  for  its  existence.  You 
must  supply  tlie  nourishment  needed 
for  its  success. 

The  Wake  Forest  Student  is  the 
medium  for  literary  expression  at  this 
little  school;  yet  very  few  of  you  use 
it  as  such.  You  read  it,  and  then 
throw  it  aside.  Of  course  we’re  glad 
you  read  it.  But  this  magazine  isn’t 
just  for  you  to  read.  Do  you  want 
to  hang  on  someone  else’s  ideas  all 
your  life?  Don’t  you  have  any  crea- 


tive ability  ? It’s  sometimes  disgust- 
ing the  way  you  are  content  to  let 
others  ivrite  the  magazine  and  then 
criticise  us  for  not  having  more  con- 
tributors. Criticism  is  hard,  cruel,  es- 
jiceially  when  there  is  such  little  cause 
for  it. 

But  we  cannot  publisli  inferior  ma- 
terial to  encourage  Avould-be  writers. 
We  cannot  sacrifice  the  quality  of  our 
magazine  merely  to  get  a large  quan- 
tity  of  contributions.  Surely  you 
would  not  ask  us  to  do  that. 

Turn  in  someffiing.  We  won’t  prom- 
ise you  to  publi.sh  everything,  but  we 
do  promise  to  give  it  careful  consider- 
ation. You  can  talk  and  argue  for 
hours  in  a “bull  session,”  but  Avhen  it 
comes  to  writing  a little  something  for 
your  college  magazine  you  seem  com- 
pletely helpless.  It’s  pathetic.  What’s 


the  great  difficulty?  The  trouble  is 
that  most  of  you  regard  writing  as 
something  hard,  distant;  but  you’re 
wrong.  Good  literature  is  never  very 
aloof;  in  fact  it’s  commonplace.  Write 
up  tliat  lie,  that  yarn,  you  told  in  a 
“bull  session”  la.st  night.  Tell  us  all 
about  that  queer  old  fellow  in  your 
home  town.  You  can  write  if  you’d 
mdy  put  out  a little  effort.  Literature 
is  merely  life  put  into  clear,  distinct 
language.  But  you  say  you  cannot 
write  in  a clear,  distinct  manner.  That 
doesn’t  matter  so  much.  Write  out 
your  ideas,  and  we  ivill  help  you  ar- 
range them  for  publication.  Learn  to 
express  yourself  on  paper  as  well  as 
you  do  in  “bull  sessions.”  Make  the 
Wake  Forest  Student  teach  you  as 
well  as  entertain  you.  That’s  its  pur- 
pose. 
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BENNY  AND  A LADY 

{Continued  from  page  nine) 

I’m  unable  to  continue  to  press  my 
suit  without  the  help  of  a master  mind. 
You,  Mr.  Anssen,  are  the  master  mind. 
If  you  will  make  the  lady  go  in  a 
big  way  for  me,  I’ll  pay  you  five  dol- 
lars. As  a sign  that  I mean  it,  here’s 
the  five ; now  what  do  you  suggest  as 
a starter?” 

Sven  pocketed  the  five.  “Make  a 
good  impression,”  he  advised.  “Intro- 
duce her  to  some  friend  wlio  is  really 
high-class,  who  has  done  something. 
Interesting  friends  are  great  assets.  I 
suggest  Fred  as  the  lucky  man.” 

“You’re  the  doctor,”  said  Benny. 
“Anything  else  ?” 

“Take  your  time.” 

“O.  K.,”  said  Benny,  and  headed 
for  his  room. 

Time  passed,  and  Benny  did  as  he 
was  told.  lie  introduced  Fred  to 
Maxine;  ho  introduced  Bill  Martin, 
the  champ  debater ; he  introduced 
everybody  who  had  ever  done  anything 
of  note  at  West  University.  Further- 
more, he  .took  his  time ; and,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Sven,  he  took  her  to 
shows,  to  dances,  and  to  parties  and 
gave  her  presents. 

Then  came  the  annual  Theta  Delta 
Theta  dance.  Benny  brought  Maxine. 
As  usual,  the  dance  was  not  held  at 
the  house,  but  at  a nearby  roadhouse. 
The  Thetas  and  the  invited  guests  wore 
enjoying  themselves  to  the  utmost.  Tlie 
music  was  good. 

“Look  at  Benny,”  said  Sven  to 
Fred.  Fred  looked.  Benny  was  be- 
ing rapidly  propelled  forward  by  a 
large  man  in  evening  clothes,  the  club 
“bouncer.”  Benny  was  figliting  hcart- 

i'y- 

Fred  puslied  his  way  through  the 
crowd  of  dancers. 

“Wliat  did  you  throw  him  out  for?” 
he  demanded. 

The  bouncer  cleared  his  throat.  “Mo 
guy  can  hit  anotlicr  guy  in  the  eye 
in  this  joint.  This  i.s  a respectable 
roadhouse.  Besides,”  ho  continued,  a 
little  heatedly,  “ho  kicked  me  on  the 
shin.” 


lYaiting  only  a moment  to  see  that 
Maxine  was  busily  engaged  in  danc- 
ing with  Crofton,  Fred  grabbed  Sven 
by  the  arm,  and  together  they  searched 
for  Benny.  Benny  wasn’t  to  be  found. 
They  returned  to  the  dance  floor, 
where  they  remained  until  the  saxo- 
phone had  bleated  its  last. 

Fred  and  Sven,  back  in  their  room 
at  the  Theta  house,  undressed  in  si- 
lence. Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and 
Benny  staggered  in.  His  eyes  were 
red ; he  wept  spasmodically ; his  breath 
smelled  of  seetwo  aitchfive  owe  aitch. 
He  looked  like  a man  who  has  gone 
off  and  tried  to  forget. 

“Come  in,  my  dear  old  stag  at  eve,” 
said  Fred.  Benny  complied,  clutching 
at  the  table  for  support. 

“Sven  Anssen,”  he  remarked,  “you’ll 
rue  this  day.  Give  me  back  my  five 
dollars.  Women  are  the  limit.”  He 
cried  softly.  “The  limit,  the*  limit. 
Women  are  the  limit.  And  besides, 
you  can’t  trust  a one  of  them.”  He 
banged  his  fist  on  the  table.  “Whadda 
you  think  ? I found  them  on  the  porch. 
She  was  kissing  him  to  a fare-you-well. 
Crofton,  the  little  wretch!  I tried  to 
hit  him,  but  I missed.  I want  my 
money !” 

Sven  gave  him  the  five  dollars.  He 
went  out,  sobbing  to  himself. 

“I  sorta  thought  she’d  fall  for  Crof- 
ton,” remarked  Sven.  “I  told  :Miss 
klorton’s  roommate  to  speak  a word— 
she  was  to  tell  kliss  Morton  that  no 
girl  could  ever  make  time  witli  (h-of- 
ton.  That,  you  know,  is  the  best  way 
to  make  a girl  do  her  best  to  get  a 
boy.  Tlie  i)lan  worked.” 

“Yeah?”  Fred  raised  his  eyebrows. 

“It  really  served  a double  pur2)ose. 
You  see,  I rather  like  Miss  iforton’s 
roommate,  and  something  had  to  be 
done  about  her  steady — Crofton.  The 
young  lady’s  name  is  Jane,  a name 
very  well  suited  to  the  writing  of  light 
verse.  Think  of  all  the  words  that 
rhyme  with  Jane — crane,  brain,  cane, 
train — ” 

“But  is  any  girl  worth  five  dollars? 
You  lost  that  much,  you  know.” 

“Oh,  no.”  Sven  laughed  a little, 
“kfr.  Crofton  gave  me  ten  dollars.” 


A DEATH 
By  Falk  S.  Johnson 

The  faculty  was  the  only  group  to 
laugh  at  the  funeral.  The  students 
were  crying  loudly.  Their  bodies  were 
twitching  . . . jumping  . . . jerking 
with  grief.  The  corpse  was  uncon- 
cerned. 

The  deceased,  or  the  one  who  just 
had  ceased,  was  Frank  Bull  that  has 
for  years  heen  one  of  the  most  out- 
siioken  and  outstanding  personages  on 
the  campus  and  in  classes.  Bull  was 
very  popular  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  a lazy  loquacious  rascal  that 
constantly  lounged  around  cafes,  cor- 
ners, and  classes  talking  aimlessly  and 
laughing  good-naturedly  Avhile  tempus 
fugited.  He  was  really  a good  fellow. 

And  the  girls  were  popular  with  him 
too.  It  was  seldom  that  ho  discoursed 
for  long  without  discussing  the  girls 
for  a long  time.  And  he  was  quite 
an  athlete— at  least  to  liear  him  tell 
about  it.  But  he  was  really  a good 
fellow. 

Tes,  at  the  interment,  the  students 
cried  loudly.  And  the  faculty  smiled— 
loudly. 

Dr.  Kitchin  announced  the  end  at 
2 ;2G  last  night  and  diagnosed  the  cause 
ot  tlie  death  to  be  overwork  and  late 
hours.  There  were  several  by  the  bed- 
side at  his  jiassing  who  restrained 
themselves  until  they  filed  slowly  and 
silently  out  of  the  death-chamber,  and 
then  unleashed  most  dismal  and  soul- 
ful moans  which  sounded  like  the  cry- 
ing of  a hunted  and  starved  wolf  to 
the  moon  from  vast  Arctic  wastes. 
Eeally,  there  was  a stupendous  empti- 
ness for  them. 

Most  innocent  reader,  weep  for 
Frank  Bull.  lie  has  dejiarted.  lie 
has  taken  with  him  hours  and  hours 

joyous  pleasure.  Yes,  most  inno- 
cent reader,  weep. 

This,  of  course,  is  just  bull. 
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Eotli  his  acquaintances  and  stran- 
gers seemed  to  see  in  Old  Gordon 
Brandt  one  in  ^whom  they  could  con- 
fide all  their  troubles.  He  used  to 
say  with  a twinkle  in  his  eyes  that 
liis  rheumatism  was  brought  on  by 
people  crying  on  his  shoulder,  but  he 
bad  long  since  ceased  to  complain.  In 
fact,  it  had  gone  so  far  that  if  one 
in  trouble  did  not  confide  in  him,  he 
was  disappointed  and  perhaps  a little 
offended. 

Gordon  Brandt  really  was  not  old — 
he  would  tell  you  that  himself — he  had 
just  arrived  at  a period  of  permanence 
in  appearance  and  temi)erament.  His 
friends  often  said  of  him:  “Old  Gor- 
don hasn’t  changed  a bit  in  years.” 
The  “Old”  was  just  a nickname,  he 
said;  and  his  friends  had  probably  so 
nicknamed  him  because  of  his  sober, 
sound  appearance  and  talk. 

It  was  his  wife  who  first  began  com- 
plaining of  the  “drafts”  in  their  home, 
and  who  first  mentioned  moving.  Gor- 
don, always  complacent  and  satisfied, 
did  not  especially  care  to  move ; but 
to  please  his  wife  he  went  one  sum- 
mer afternoon  to  look  for  a house. 

He  went  to  a real  estate  office,  and 
was  directed  to  a place  in  the  Ilill- 
crest  suburb.  “A  ebarmiug  little  place,” 
he  was  told,  “in  a liighly  respectable 
neighborhood.  And  .shall  wo  send 
some  one  with  you  ?” 

No,  he  would  just  go  and  look  the 
place  over.  Didn’t  know  whether  he’d 
really  move  or  not ; so  he  wouldn’t 
trouble  them  to  send  an  agent  with 
liim.  Didn’t  want  to  be  any  trouble. 

He  decided  right  off  that  it  really 
was  a pretty  little  place,  as  he  viewed 
it  from  the  sidewalk.  A little  bunga- 
low almost  walled  in  by  shrubbery  that 
needed  trimming  now;  a nice  lawn, 
but  slightly  grown  up  and  ragged;  a 
latticed  fence  separating  the  back  yard 
from  the  front — he  was  attracted  by 
it  all. 


iOUSE  FOR  SAL 

By  THOMPSON  GREENWOOD 
and  HOKE  NORRIS 

He  walked  up  the  sidewalk  and  de- 
cided to  have  a look  at  the  back  be- 
fore he  inspected  the  interior  through 
a window. 

He  circled  the  house  and  passed 
through  a gate  that  squeaked  on  un- 
used hinges  as  he  opened  it. 

He  saw  before  him  a little  flower 
garden  that,  though  grown  with  in- 
cipient weeds  now,  showed  signs  of 
loving,  attentive  hands.  He  went  on, 
gazing  soberly  at  the  rose  bushes,  the 
hollyhocks,  the  pansy  bed. 

Then  he  stopped  short.  For  there, 
hunched  over  on  a bench  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  garden,  his  head  resting 
in  his  hands,  sat  a man.  His  back 
was  turned;  and  Gordon,  rather 
startled,  stood  quietly  regarding  him. 

Then  slowly  the  man  raised  his 
head  and  looked  sadly  about  him : at 
the  rose  bushes,  the  hollyhocks,  the 
pansy  bed. 

Gordon  cleared  his  throat,  and  the 
man  turned  so  suddenly  toward  him 
that  he  was  half  frightened. 

“Ah — hope  I’m  not  intruding,”  Gor- 
don stammered. 

“No,  not  in  the  least,”  the  other 
returned,  rising  slowly. 

“I  was  just  looking  around,”  Gor- 
don went  on.  “Considering  buying  the 
place.  Charming  place.  You  a pros- 
I)cctivo  buyer,  too?” 

I he  stranger  regarded  Gordon  sad- 
ly. “I  was  a year  ago,”  he  said. 

Gordon  stood  awkwardly,  not  know- 
ing  just  how  to  re.spond  to  this  re- 
mark. 

“And  you  say  you  might  buy  it,”  the 
man  went  on,  shaking  his  head.  “It 
just  doesn’t  seem  right.” 

“Bight?”  que.stioned  Gordon. 

“Yes — it  doesn’t  seem  right  that  the 
hou.se  should  stand  eTnj)ty  here — -that 
anybody  else  sliould  live  in  it — that 
this  garden  should  grow  up  in  weed.s — 
that  anybody  else  should  work  in  it — 
after  Martha  and  f spent  such  a hap- 


E 


py  time  here.”  He  paused.  He  looked 
fitfully  at  Gordon,  then  at  the  house, 
the  garden,  then  back  at  Gordon. 

“But— -but — I don’t  quite  under- 
stand,” Gordon  said,  “^fartlia — your 
wife  ? — lost  her  ?” 

The  stranger  flinched.  “Yes— but 
you  don’t  care  about  my  troubles.” 

“O,  yes ; maybe  I could  help.” 

“It’d  be  a help  just  to  talk  to  some 
one  about  it.”  He  looked  at  Gordon 
hopefully. 

“I’ll  be  glad  to  listen,  young  man,” 
Gordon  assured  him  sincerely.  A 
handsome  fellow,  he  remarked  to  him- 
self; lost  his  wife;  too  bad.  They  sat 
down  on  the  bench. 

“Well,”  the  young  man  began,  heav- 
ing a sigh.  “Perhaps  we’d  better  get 
acquainted.  My  name’s  Stuart — Tom 
Stuart.”  Gordon  introduced  himself 
and  they  shook  hands. 

“I’m  a newspaper  man — work  for 
the  A.  P.  here — and  Martha,  my  wife, 
worked  for  the  Journal  here  in  town. 
We  were  drawn  together,  I suppose, 
by  common  interests — you  know;  ours 
was  a relation  that  began  with  pro- 
fessional friendshit),  then  developed 
into  fondness,  then  love.” 

Stuart  paused;  Gordon  waited  pa- 
tiently, his  hands  resting  on  the  crook 
of  his  stick. 

“Well,”  Stuart  resumed,  “we  were 
married,  and  we  moved  here.  I 
thought  it  was  the  most  beautiful  spot 
in  all  creation — and  it  is,  isn’t  it?” 
He  looked  suddenly  at  Gordon,  then 
at  the  house,  then  about  him  in  the 
garden.  “But  you  can’t  understand 
that,  I suppose.  You  know,  the  asso- 
ciations, and  all  that.”  He  lookwl 
hopefully  at  his  listener. 

“Yes,  yes,  I get  what  you  mean,” 
Gordon  assured  him  quietly. 

“We  were  happy — insanely  happy 
together  at  first.  This  was  our  heaven, 
our — our — .”  He  paused,  evidently  at 
lo.ss  for  a word. 

{Continued  on  page  nerenteen) 
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AN  EXCUSE  FOR  THE  BAD  ODOR  OF  MY  PIPE 

By  FRANK  NORRIS 

(Don  t read  this  if  you  don't  smoke  a pipe — you  wouldn't  understand) 


You  puft',  you  send  up  spirals  of 
bluish-white  smoke  — sometimes  you 
even  sizzle.  You  have  a characteristic 
rajik  odor  whicli  I,  like  all  other  ])ipe 
smokers,  have  come  to  love.  You,  my 
pipe  are  second  only  to  music  in  the 
ability  to  stir  up  my  soul  and  to  cause 
me  to  reflect,  yes,  to  reflect  deeply. 

And  yet,  they  tell  mo  your  ancestry 
dates  back  only  to  the  seventeenth 
century — but  I know  better.  Some 
scholar  has  said  that  the  American 
Indian  first  smoked  a pipe,  and  that 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  first  introduced  it 
into  a civilized  country,  but  surely 
that  scholar  had  never  passed  beyond 
the  “red  tongue  stage”  in  the  use  of 
a pipe. 

And  how  do  I feel  myself  capable 
of  making  these  astounding  contradic- 
tions? In  the  first  place,  we  know 
that  great  events  in  modern  history 
have  been  influenced,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  pipes.  To  give  a few 
examples:  Historians  toll  us  that  our 
Pilgrim  forefatliers  came  over  so  that 
they  might  secure  fresh  tobacco  for 
their  pipes  from  America,  the  tobacco 
field  of  the  world.  All  authentic  his- 
tories attribute  tlie  Revolutionary  War 
to  the  fact  that  a shipload  of  Italian 
briars,  en  route  from  Italy  to  the  col- 
onies, was  sunk  just  off  the  coast  of 
Virginia  by  a Rritish  man  of  war. 

You  may  doubt  the  next  citation,  but 
look  it  up  for  yourself : Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Aaron  Rurr  engaged  in 
a duel  as  a result  of  Burr’s  circulation 
of  a falsehood  to  the  effect  that  Hamil- 
ton’s pipe  looked  like  a “twenty-five 
center” ! 

Amuiuhsen  failed  to  reach  the  north 
pole  duo  to  an  oversight  on  his  part  in 
respect  to  kee])ing  his  tobacco  from  freez- 
uig.  Later,  in  exploring  the  Antarctic, 
every  man  in  the  expedition  was  pro- 
vided with  a weather-proof  ])onch,  and 


the  expedition  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  ever  attempted. 

How,  as  we  see  that  the  pipe  has  had 
such  a ])owerful  influence  on  modern 
history,  we  may  now  proceed  to  prove 
that  the  pijje  played  a leading  part  in 
“lU'e-Sir  Walter  Raleigh”  days. 

I roni  my  experience  with  a bowl,  I 
do  not  see  how  Socrates  could  have  pos- 
sibly  formulated  such  a deep  philoso- 
phy wdthout  a pipe  clinched  between  his 
teeth.  And  I appeal  to  all  pipe  smok- 
ers: Wouldn’t  Judas  have  hanged  him- 
self earlier,  had  he  not  had  a fuming 
bowlful  of  tobacco? 

How  could  Dante  have  literally  gone 
to  hell  without  the  use  of  his  favorite 
“Italian  briar”  ? And,  being  Italian,  he 
must  have  had  a great  number  of  these 
choice  briars.  Columbus  could  have 
never  guided  his  ship  to  America,  in 
spite  of  a mutinous  crew,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  warm  streams  of  smoke  pour- 
ing between  his  lips  and  ont  his  big 
Roman  nose. 

I here  is  but  one  conclusion  for  one 
to  arrive  at  after  such  logical  deduc- 
tion : The  pipe  dates  back  manv  cen- 
turies further  than  Raleigh’s  supposed 
<liscovery  of  the  pipe. 

How  to  tear  up  the  old  “Indian  pipe” 
legend:  The  American  Indian  has,  to 
my  knowledge,  contributed  absolutely 
nothing  to  civilization.  Upon  realiza- 
tion of  this  fact,  the  scholars  thought 
it  necessary  to  find  some  excuse  for  the 
extensive  histories  which  they  had  writ- 
ten about  the  “redskins.” 

So  they  pondered ; they  argued ; and 
finally  one  of  them  hit  upon  the  idea 
that  the  Indians  invented  the  pipe. 
How  such  a contribution  by  any  one 
race,  as  the  scholars  realized,  would 
truly  cause  that  race  to  have  a historic 
significance;  but  such  a manipulation 
of  facts  blots  out  the  beautiful  and 
glorious  history  of  the  pipe. 

I give  the  Indian  credit  for  only  one 
thing — he  knew  to  use  the  instrument 


for  the  2)romotion  of  j)eace.  The  chief 
reason  why  there  has  been  no  recurrence 
of  the  Civil  War  is  that  the  Southerner, 
who  before  the  war  was  rich  enough  to 
smoke  “cheroots,”  has  since  been  only 
rich  enough  to  smoko  the  i)eace-broed- 
ing  pipe. 

The  fact  that  Germany  has  become 
antagonistic  and  warlike  since  1900 
may  be  explained  in  the  fact  that  the 
traditional  old  German  pipe,  crooked, 
slender  stem  and  all,  has,  since  1900, 
been  gradually  passing  out  of  exist- 
ence. Did  not  the  United  States  entrust 
her  peace  relations  with  one  of  the  most 
I)owerful  Allies  in  the  best  known  pipe- 
smoker  alive  today — Charles  G.  Dawes  ? 

This  little  instrument,  which  over- 
powers gunpowder,  may  also  be  seen 
as  a powerful  factor  in  domestic  peace. 
The  old  saying,  “Count  a hundred  be- 
fore sj^eaking  when  you  get  mad,” 
might  be  changed  to  “Smoke  a pipe — 
then  just  try  to  get  mad!”  The  out- 
standing relation  between  the  pipe  and 
domestic  peace,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
man  will  never  be  made  jealous  by 
woman’s  invading  his  iniie-smoking  do- 
main. 

In  conclusion,  I admit  that  through 
the  centuries  the  pipe  has  been  im- 
{iroved  ujion — cooling  devices,  drinkless 
devices,  cleaners,  and  other  improve- 
ments. But  I contend  that  the  jiipe, 
in  some  shajie  or  form,  was  u.sed  at 
least  by  the  time  of  Sociates.  I hold 
that  in  all  ages  men  have  been  insjiired 
to  achieve  great  things  in  history  by 
one  of  three  things:  faith  in  woman, 
hope  for  glory,  and  pipes— and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  pipes. 

— s — 

Pat  Swan’s  article  on  “Brawn  and 
Brains”  created  mudli  interest,  too. 
Pat  gave  us  the  “low  down”  on  why 
football  players  are  not  book  worms. 
Swan  isn’t  a book  worm,  but  he’s  a 
good  sensible  student.  He  also  plays 
football  fairly  well,  you  know. 
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'TWA8  THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS 
By  Ed  Gambkell 

{With  apologies  to  Clement  Clark  Moore) 

’Tiuas  right  before  Christmas,  when  all  through  the  house 
Not  a creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a louse j 
I slipped  through  the  doorway  and  hallway  with  care. 

In  hopes  that  no  one  would  know  I was  there; 

The  children  w-ere  spanked,  all  sore  in  their  beds. 

While  visions  of  ashes  popped  out  in  their  heads; 

An  old  lady  in  ’kerchief,  an  old  man  in  cap. 

Had  just  settled  their  brains  for  a long  winter’s  nap. 

When  just  then  I stumbled  and  made  such  a clatter. 

They  sprang  from  their  beds  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Away  to  the  window  I flew  like  a flash 

With  too  many  shudders  I stopped  my  wild  dash; 

And  looked  way  down  to  the  yard,  for  before 
I had  thought  it  the  first — not  the  second  floor. 

When  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear. 

But  a big  loaded  shotgun — and  oh,  my  dear! 

With  a hand  on  the  trigger  so  lively  and  quick. 

That  could  end  my  dear  life  with  one  little  flick. 

More  rapid  than  lightning  my  scheming  thoughts  came, 

I had  to  act  quickly  to  save  my  good  name; 

Now,  dog-gone  it!  now,  dern  it!  now,  blast  it!  by  Jove! 

That  shotgun  had  made  me  as  hot  as  a stove. 

I’d  dash  away!  dash  away!  dash  away  all! 

But  outside  that  window  ivas  too  great  a fall! 

Gs  green  leaves  in  fall  that  witter  and  die; 

I thought,  “’tis  my  end — too  bad  I can’t  fly.” 

Then  all  at  once,  out  the  lights  blew. 

And  a gruff,  bass  voice  boomed,  “Who  are  you?” 

And  then,  in  a twinkling,  snow  slid  on  the  roof. 

And  well  did  I know  how  to  use  each  hoof. 

So  I drew  in  my  head  and  turned  around. 

Then  right  for  the  stairs  I made  a long  bound. 

Down  them  I fell — way  down  to  the  foot; 

Oh,  I was  all  hurt  and  as  dirty  as  soot. 

Then  up  did  I jump,  my  thoughts  quite  abstract; 

The  next  time  I try  that  I’ll  use  inucK  more  tact. 

Oh  my!  how  I felt!  I wcutn’t  ,s’0  merry! 

My  bruises  like  roses,  all  red  like  a cherry! 

My  droll  little  back  drew  up  in  a bow. 

And  a few  little  things  were  missing,  I know; 

My  tongue  felt  the  places  where  I had  lost  teeth. 

And  some  stars  they  encircled  my  head  like  a wreath; 

And  my  long  little  face  and  my  round  little  belly. 

That  shook,  when  I cried,  like  a bowlful  of  jelly. 

I was  lame  and  so  scared  I hid  ’nealh  a shelf. 

And  I sighed  at  the  pain,  in  spite  of  myself; 

A wink  of  my  eye  and  a twist  of  my  head. 

Soon  gave  me  to  know  I had  nothing  to  dread 
I made  not  a sound  and  went  straight  to  my  box; 

And  though  it  was  snug,  it  felt  like  the  rocks,  • 

And  laying  my  paws  to  the  sides  of  my  nose. 

And  giving  a nod  to  dreamland  I rose; 

I thought  of  old  Santa,  as  I snored  like  a whistle, 
yls  o’er  house  tops  he  flew  like  the  down  of  a thistle. 

On  that  night  before  Christmas  this  hound  slept  ere  light! 
“Happy  Christmas  to  all  and  to  all  a good-night.” 


MY  LAST  THEME 
By  Selil 

{With  apologies  and  thanks  to  Browning) 
That’s  my  last  paper  lying  on  the  desk 
Looking  as  if  ’twere  smeared  with  blood.  I ask 
Y ou  now,  does  that  look  like  a grade  of  .1  ? 

That’s  what  my  room-mate  said  it’d  be  that  day 
He  volunteered  to  write  the  thing.  It  took 
Him  only  half  an  hour,  without  the  book. 

To  dash  it  off,  and  I thought  that  was  sign 
Enough  that  he  was  good  in  the  English  line. 

J ust  take  the  time  to  look  at  it.  Thai’s  what 
I get  for  being  a trusting  fool  and  not 
Believing  in  myself  enough  to  do 
The  sort  of  thing  I’d  been  used  to  do. 

I’d  made  my  D’s  and  E’s  along  without 
Much  trouble,  and  I thought  I’d  done  about 
As  well  as  any  guy  whose  aim  was  just 
To  pass  the  course.  I never  thought  I’d  bust 
Outright  a course  made  rt-p  of  writing  themes. 

But  the  prof  bore  down  on  me  and  made  it  seem 

That  I was  headed  for  a dead-sure  flunk 

Unless  I bought  a book  and  learned  that  junk 

On  how  to  write  and  spell  and  punctuate 

A sentence  and  a clause.  My  grades  of  late 

Had  been  all  E’s,  he  said,  without  enough 

Above  the  passing  mark  to  put  me  through 

The  first  month’s  tuork.  That  had  me  worried  some. 

Because  I knew  it  wouldn’t  do  at  home 

For  folks  to  think  I couldn’t  malce  the  grade. 

Or,  ivhich  was  just  as  bad,  that  I’d  not  made 
It.  So  that  night  when  I told  Jack  the  way 
Things  stood  with  me  and  themes,  he  chirped  up,  “Say, 
Let  me  write  just  one  theme  for  you,  and  you 
Can  coast  right  on  through  English  1 and  2.” 

I took  him  at  his  word.  He’d  been  around, 

I thought,  the  year  before  and  knew  the  ground. 

And  too,  right  then,  I sure  was  in  a bind. 

My  week-end  trip  had  thrown  me  ’way  behind 
In  everything , and  I just  couldn’t  do 
It  all  at  once.  So  I gave  him  a few 
Ideas  as  to  what  the  prof  had  said 
When  he  assigned  the  thing,  and  went  ahead 
With  reading  history.  In  half  an  hour 
He’d  finished  it  and  gone  to  take  a shoiver 
Before  he  went  to  bed.  I read  it  once 
And  then  began  to  think  of  what  a dunce 
I’d  beeri  to  waste  my  time  in  writing  themes. 

I started  in  to  formulating  schemes 
For  getting  better  grades  in  English  1. 

I thought  that  now  at  last  I had  begun 
To  learn  the  secret  of  collegiate  ease. 

I had  a picture  of  a row  of  B’s 

On  themes  from  that  time  on.  That  was  the  uxiy 

I felt  when  the  masterpiece  went  in  that  day. 

Today  I got  it  back.  You  see  the  mass 

Of  red  marks  there — Just  room  for  two  more — here — 

And  here. — And  that’s  my  only  F this  year. 
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SONNET 

Life,  are  you  angry  that  I do  not  care 

Enough  to  keep  my  hold  upon  your 
hand? 

It  does  not  matter,  Life,  if  you  should 
stand 

Upon  my  heart  a moment,  should  you 
dare 

To  break  my  spirit  pawing  in  the  air 

For  freedom  and  for  peace,  should  you 
demand 

My  soul  of  me,  I’d  hurl  you  on  the  sand 

And  turn  my  hack  upon  you  groveling 
there. 

You  matter  less  to  me,  now  I have 
learned 

You  are  a fumbling  coward,  than  the 
breath 

Of  rain  upon  a man  who  died  of  thirst. 

I do  not  love  you.  Even  at  the  first 

]Vhen  you  were  all  I knew  my  young 
heart  burned 

For  him  I found  tonight  ivhose  name 
is  Death. 

■ — s — 


DOUBT 

You  wear  a little  hat 
Cocked  jauntily  over  a roguish  eye; 
The  other  eye,  deep  pool 
Of  blue,  is  frank  and  soft. 

You  say  you  won’t  forget 
This  time;  that  you 
Can’t  understand 
IIow  we  came  to  part. 

But  I recall  that  you 
Once  dropped  me  from 
Your  life,  as  a child 
Lets  fall  a broken  toy 

And  passes  to  another. 

But  then  a child  returns 
Even  to  the  broken  toy. 

We  meet  again,  and  I am  glad. 

Your  hat  is  jaunty ; 

Your  eye,  deep  pool 
Of  blue,  is  frank  and  soft. 

But  still,  I doubt. 


EXCEPT  YE  BECOME  AS  A 
LITTLE  CHILD 

Gr.  U Irir- 

From  a great  sleep. 

To  a great  sleep  we  go: 

And  sometimes  the  going  is  swift 
angels’  wings  in  flight. 

When  tiny  feet  like  virgin  snow 
Brush  this  terrestrial  drift. 

And  vanish  in  the  long  night. 

From  a great  dream. 

To  a great  dream  we  go: 

Perhaps  the  infants  understand — 
Bathed  in  the  balmy  streams 
Of  the  Heavens’  celestial  glow — 

To  play  on  the  eternal  strand. 

And  beckon  us  in  their  dreams. 

Prom  the  great  God, 

To  the  great  God  we  go: 

And  be  it  an  age  or  a breath. 

Only  the  child-like  trust 

lhat  lives  by  faith,  nor  seeks  to  know. 

Shall  weather  the  throes  of  death. 

And  blossom  beyond  the  dust. 

— s — 

SAILING 

3 0 ho,  yo  ho,  we’re  ocean  hound; 

Hi  ho,  hi  ho,  we’re  off  to  cruise; 
Before  so  long  well  reach  the  sound 
With  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 

Yo  ho,  you  ho,  we’re  on  the  bay; 

Hi  ho,  hi  ho,  all  hands  on  board. 

And  all  the  crew  is  jolly  and  gay 
With  wits  as  keen  as  the  sharpest 
sword. 

Yo  ho,  yo  ho,  we’re  sailing  high  ; 

Hi  ho,  hi  ho,  a hefty  sea. 

The  shore  and  clouds  go  sailing  by; 

The  eastern  wind  is  on  a spree. 

Yo  ho,  you  ho,  the  waves  spray  in; 

Hi  ho,  hi  ho,  the  sails  are  full; 

Our  boat  is  flying  before  the  wind; 

We  feel  her  plough  and  feel  her  pull. 

Yo  ho,  yo  ho,  all  join  the  song; 

Hi  ho,  hi  ho,  just  sing  your  best; 
We’ll  sing  some  short;  we’ll  sing  some 
long 

we  swiftly  glide  from  crest  to  crest. 


SKIFFS  COME  IN 

Stars  come  out 
And  skiffs  come  in 
And  women  watch 
For  their  fishermen. 

Down  by  the  shore 

On  the  edge  of  the  town 

In  a small  stone  hut 

With  the  windows  down 

And  the  doors  fast  shut 

Grey  eyes  watch  from  the  window  ledge 

When  the  skiff s come  in 

At  the  water’s  edge. 

And  brown  hands  move 
Along  the  pane. 

And  pause,  and  move. 

And  pause  again. 

The  cobbled  path  has  known  no  tread 
Of  a fisher’s  boots 
For  a year  or  more. 

Though  every  night  the  skiffs  come  in 
From  the  sea  to  the  shore. 

The  shadows  spread 
Like  goblin  things  on  the  beach’s  edge. 
A candle  shows  in  the  window  ledge 
Of  a small  stone  hut 
Tl  ith  its  doors  fast  shut 
Where  gray  eyes  watch  by  an  empty  bed, 
A woman’s  eyes  with  her  Heart  gone 
dead. 

CONFESSION 

My  love  is  not  an  optical  disease 
That  prints  your  picture  on  an  empty 
ivall. 

And  Pm  not  satisfied  xvith  you  at  all. 

A person  can  believe  in  luhat  he  sees. 

3 ou  know.  I’m  hard  to  get  and  hard 
to  hold; 

And  if  I find  that  you  can’t  offer  bliss. 
Why,  I’ll  just  take  the  first  delicious  kiss 
-l/i’C?  leave  you  half-way  love  out  in  the 
cold. 

At  least  I’d  try,  my  dear,  and  yet — 

Oh,  P m a liar!  I never  could  forget. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  THE  MAGI 

{Continued  from  page  fire) 
clothes  in  order  to  help  another  nian’s 
wife?  Still,  his  brother’s  wife  needed 
the  money  more  than  he  and  Della  did 
— it  would  mean  life  itself  for  her.  Be- 
sides, Tom  had  been  good  to  him  when 
he  was  a boy.  Tom  had  stayed  on  the 
farm  with  their  old  father  and  mother 
in  order  that  he  might  come  to  the  city 
and  have  his  chance  with  the  rest  of 
them.  He  hadn’t  done  much  iinaneial- 
ly  with  the  chance  Tom  had  given  him, 
hut  that  was  not  Tom’s  fault.  He  had 
to  help  old  Tom,  hut  he  would  let  Della 
decide  how  much  they  would  send.  His 
jjart  of  the  check  should  go  anyway. 
He  wondered  suddenly  if  he  would  ever 
be  able  to  start  a savings  account. 

At  the  breakfast  table  there  was  little 
talking  because  Jim’s  mind  was  occu- 
2)ied  with  the  thought  of  Tom’s  distress 
and  the  best  method  of  breaking  the 
news  to  Della.  Della,  however,  was 
too  busy  with  her  plans  for  the  morn- 
ing to  notice  Jim’s  abstraction. 

After  he  had  helped  with  the  dishes, 
Jim  still  had  a few  minutes  to  glance 
over  the  morning  paper  before  rushing 
down  to  the  store.  One  of  the  head- 
lines caught  his  attention ; “Ex-Sena- 
tor Robbins  Dies — Refused  to  Stop 
Work  to  Take  Medical  Treatment.” 

“Dell,”  Jim  spoke  quickly,  “read  this 
letter  and  tell  me  what  to  do.” 

“Why,  Jim,  is  it  a business  letter?” 
Then  she  caught  sight  of  the  signature. 
Straight  through  to  the  end  she  read, 
her  face  growing  more  solemn  all  the 
while. 

“Oh,  Jim,  you  know  I need  a new 
coat  and  1 do  want  that  fur  so  much, 
and — and  they’re  keeping  it  for  me,  too. 
And  you  need  a coat,  Jim,  you  know 
you  do.  Oh,  Jim,  I— we— ,”  she  broke 
off  at  sight  of  Jim’s  serious  face.  “Oh, 
what  am  I saying!  Darling,  you  know 
I didn’t  mean  it.  We’ll  send  them  every 
bit  of  money  we  have.  And— and,  Jim. 

I’d  saved  eight  dollars  and  thirty-seven 
cents.  I was  going  to  buy  you  a pres- 
ent today.  If  you’d  rather,  give  it  to 
them  and  take  what  you  had  for  me  to 
buy  toys  for — ” 


Her  sentence  was  never  finished,  for 
Della  disappeared  from  view.  Let  us 
regard  that  remarkable  skyscraj)er  seen 
in  the  distance  through  the  window. 

On  Christmas  morning,  Mary  was 
playing  with  her  doll  and  little  Tom 
with  his  train,  while  Kate  and  big  Tom 
watched  the  group  happily,  ignorant  of 
the  sacrifice  of  those  other  two,  for 
Kate  held  in  her  hand  a narrow  slip  of 
2)a2ier,  which  the  children’s  rich  uncle 
Jim  from  the  big  city  had  sent.  The 
check  was  for  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents — all 
the  cash  he  had  “on  hand”  just  then, 
Jim  had  written,  but  he  would  send 
more  as  soon  as  possible. 

Back  in  the  big  city  Della  stood  by 
the  window  of  her  tiny  flat  gazing  at 
a gray  cat  walking  a gray  fence  in  a 
gray  back  yard. 

Jim  entered  the  room  and  attempted 
to  pull  off  his  old  overcoat,  but  his 
progress  was  slow  on  account  of  the  two 
arms  encircling  his  neck. 

“Oh,  Jim,”  whispered  Della,  “I’m 
so  hap23y,  so  much  happier  than  I was 
last  Christmas.”  Then,  her  mood  sud- 
denly changed,  she  danced  about  the 
room,  calling  gleefully,  “Jim,  honey, 
don’t  I look  gorgeous  with  my  hair  all 
done  up  with  the  lovely  combs  you  gave 
me  last  year?” 

“Darling  girl.  I’ll  tell  the  world  you 
do.” 

Standing  together,  his  arm  about  her, 
they  looked  at  the  gray  hack  yard,  but 
they  saw  only  rose-colored  clouds,  for 
joy  and  love  were  in  their  hearts — joy 
because  they  had  hel])ed  another  and 
love  for  each  other  which  was  deep  and 
pure. 

The  magi  had  returned. 

— s — 

Wakerhury  Pilgrims  took  the  cake 
in  the  Kovember  number.  Frank  Mor- 
ris is  a genius  when  it  comes  to  humor 
of  this  kind.  Dr.  Sledd  says,  “It’s 
clever  without  being  smart.”  Several 
Meredith  girls  wrote  over  saying,  “It’s 
cute.”  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  run  the  .second 
edition  of  this  masterpiece  in  the  De- 
cember issue.  But  look  in  the  next 
one ! 


BIG  MEETIN'  AT  FLAT  ROCK 

{Cemtinued  from  page  eight) 

Bless  you  all.  Mow,  Brother  Watkins, 
will  you  lead  us  in  a word  of  prayer  ?” 
Brother  Watkins  pi'ajs  in  a loud, 
whiny  voice.  The  preacher  interrupts 
in  a low,  business-like  voice,  “Lord, 
grant  it;  Lord,  grant  it;  bless  the 
Lord— yes.”  Brother  Watkins  finally 
says  “amen.”  Other  loud  “amens” 
are  heard  throughout  the  church.  Some 
say  “Aaaaanien,”  others  simply 
“Ahmen.”  After  Sally  Money  has  had 
her  annual  shout,  the  threadier  an- 
nounces the  benediction. 

The  big  meetin’  dosed  last  night. 
Seveial  were  saved.  He’s  a good 
preacher.  I sit  in  Jim  Shore’s  store 
again,  listening  to  the  philosophical 
conversation  of  my  neighbors.  It’s  be- 
ginning to  get  dark.  Jim’s  lighting 
his  old  gas  lamp.  Everybody  is  hover- 
ing around  the  spit-covered  stove. 
They  talk  in  low,  solemn  voices  about 
the  big  meetin’,  about  how  Bob  Mathis 
w'as  to  go  up  and  make  a confession 
of  his  sins.  They  all  talk  religious, 
act  religious.  That  big  meetin’  did 
good,  Tom  Johnson  even  moves  over 
to  give  Lee  Hampton  a place  on  his 
box.  It’s  the  first  time  they’ve  spoken 
in  six  months.  They  got  in  a little 
trouble  over  a loose  sow  or  somethin’. 

I don’t  say  that  the  meetin’  did  a last- 
ing good,  but  it  did  so7ne  good. 

Well,  I better  be  going  home.  Got 
to  take  some  tobacco  to  town  earlv  in 
the  morning. 

As  I head  for  home  I look  at  the 
1 ed  lights  in  the  windows.  Ham2)ton- 
ville  looks  the  same,  but  it  isn’t.  There 
arc  about  three  hundred  2JW2)le  ha2)- 
2)ier  tonight  than  they  were  two  weeks 
ago. 

I look  up  at  the  stars.  I’m  not  usu- 
ally a deep  thinker,  but  I get  to  won- 
dering just  what  Heaven  is  made  of. 
Some  2J002)le  say  it’s  made  of  beautiful 
music  and  golden  streets.  Well,  that 
may  be  so.  But  if  He’ll  just  give  me 
a series  of  big  meetin’s,  with  Mammy 
and  Pap23y  and  all  of  us  together.  I’ll 
satisfied. 
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HOUSE  FOR  SALE 

(Continued  from,  page  twelve) 

lie  gave  it  up  and  went  on.  “I 
really  can’t  understand  yet,  exactly, 
just  what  ended  it  all.  It  dazed  me 
then,  and  I’m  still  rather  groggy  Avlien 
I think  of  it. 

“I  suppose,  though,  that  it  can’t  he 
blamed  on  any  one  thing.  The  clash 
of  temperaments,  probably,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

“Somebody  has  said  that  a news- 
})ai)er  man  should  never  marry — hut 
our  troubles  didn’t  grow  entirely  out 
ol  my  work,  and  the  hard,  irregular, 
dissipating  life  it  leads  one.  I guess 
we  were  just  too  much  alike — we  were 
each  too  selfishly  ambitious. 

“Both  of  us  have  written — stories, 
plays,  and  each  of  us  was  at  work  on 
a novel.  And  both  of  us  had  sold 
some  stories.  I read  her  stuff,  and 
she  read  mine.  Both  of  us  wanted 
praise,  hut  we  tried  to  criticise,  to 
make  sxiggestions  to  each  other.  And 
that  won’t  work.  Hohody  can  satisfy 
a writer  but  himself. 

Jealousies,  arguments,  anger,  hard 
words,  bitter  words — both  of  us  were 
guilty  of  them.  And  we  drifted  apart. 
One  final,  brutal,  terrible  argument 
finally  split  us.  We  accused  each  other 
of  blind  selfishness,  of  being  hot  tem- 
pered, of  having  unendurable  tempera- 
ments. 

“1  left.  She  left.  She  got  her  old 
job  back.  I went  back  to  the  old  crowd. 

1 haven’t  tried  to  write — I can’t — I 
just  plug  out  my  routine  stuff  for  the 
syndicate.” 

He  paused  and  gazed  blankly  at  his 
hands,  which  he  twisted  about  and 
finally  clasped.  Gordon  looked  at  him 
attentively. 

“I  still  like  to  come  hack  here^ 
you  know,  the  associations,  and  all 
that.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that 
some  one  would  come  to  look  over  the 
place,”  he  went  on,  with  a short  laugh. 
Then  he  was  suddenly  serious  again. 

“I  miss  her,  terribly;  I love  her;  I 
wish  we  could — could  make  a go  of 
it  again.  But  I don’t  know  . . .” 


He  sat,  gazing  blankly  before  him. 
Gordon  waited  patiently.  Then  he 
sat  suddenly  tense — the  gate  behind 
them  had  squeaked.  He  looked  around 
and  saw  standing  there  a woman — an 
almost  beautiful  woman — very  attrac- 
tive, at  least.  Martha  ? Gordon  asked 
himself.  Who  else  could  it  be? 

She  was  looking  at  Stuart,  and  Gor- 
don knew  then  and  there  that  he  would 
ne^  er  forget  the  look  in  her  eyes,  or 
the  expression  on  her  face. 

Gordon  turned  to  Stuart.  He  had 
e'  ideutly  not  heard  the  squeak,  for 
he  still  sat  forlornly,  now  playing  un- 
consciously with  a leaf. 

Gordon  rose  as  quietly  as  he  could 
and  tiptoed  to  Martha— for  he  knew 
instinctively  that  it  was  she.  She 
turned  suddenly  away,  but  he  took  her 
by  the  arm,  gently.  She  gave  him  one 
quick,  questioning  look,  and  allowed 
herself  to  be  led  to  the  bench. 

She  stood  a moment,  then  “Tom 
dear,”  she  said  quietly  and  tenderly. 

Stuart  turned  slowly  and  saw  her. 
“Martha,”  he  breathed. 

“Martha,  you  heard?” 

“Yes,  Tom— dear.” 

Gordon,  remembering  an  old  saying 
about  what  the  third  person  makes, 
quietly  withdrew.  But  he  could  not 
forego  one  last  look.  He  saw  them 
in  each  other’s  arms. 

Before  he  returned  home,  he  went 
by  the  real  estate  office  and  told  the 
bespectacled  man  at  the  desk  that  he 
need  not  look  for  a buyer. 

He  went  by  the  house  a few  days 

later.  The  “For  Sale”  sign  was  gone ; 

the  lawn  was  no  longer  ragged ; the 
shrubbery  had  been  trimmed.  The 
gaiden,  too,  he  said  to  himself,  had 
probably  been  carefully  and  lovingly 
worked. 

1 wo  months  later,  he  pas.sed  ~the 
place  again.  When  he  looked  at  it,  a 
])ained  expression  appeared  on  his 
face;  he  stopped  and  gazed  at  it,  shak- 
ing his  head.  The  “For  Sale”  sign 
had  reajipearcd ; the  shrubbery  needed 
the  pruner’s  knife. 


HOAllLYG  STEEL 
By  Fn  Gamiikeli. 

With  a shrilt,  sttriehing  titast 
Lil-e.  a mighty  wind 
Shrieling  through  wires 
She  lumbers  along, 

A 7nassive  steel  mare, 

Propelled  by  fires. 

With  a loud,  sweeping  rush 
That  unstills  the  air, 

Rushing  through  space 
She  rockets  along, 

A cyclone  in  anight. 

In  T 'inie’s  great  race. 

With  increasing  force 
Momentum  hurls. 

Gathering  speed. 

Reducing  time — 

.1  man-made  giant, 

.;I  marvel  indeed. 

With  a click-clacking  roar, 

A monotonous  clank. 

Rending  the  air. 

Grey  steel  -meets  steel 
As  u’heels  -meet  rails 
And  whistles  blare. 

With  long  steel  arms  , 

That  turn  the  wheels 
Laughing  at  strain 
She  belches  black  smoke 
And  leaves  it  behind 
In  a long  dark  vein. 

In  his  fight  for  time 
She.  helps  her  makers. 

Her  makers,  -men — 

This  giant  of  the  -rails. 

This  mammoth  train. 

This  denizen. 

Long  live  John  Held  ! Tliat  hoy’s 
good.  He’s  one  of  the  outstanding  car- 
toonists in  these  here  United  States. 
How'  did  we  get  hold  of  the  drawing. 
-Vh,  that  is  a (lucstion,  dear  reader. 
We  have  this  much  to  say;  it  wasn’t 
given  to  us. 
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CASTLE  HIGHLIGHTS 


Will  Rogers  comes  to  the  Castle 
Theatre  on  December  twenty-fifth  and 
twenty-sixth  in  his  latest  picture  for 
Fox  Film,  ‘‘Doctor  Bull.”  It  is  the 
screen  presentation  of  the  famous  novel 
by  James  Gould  Cozzens,  “The  Last 
Adam,”  best-seller  and  recent  Book-of- 
the-Month  selection.  It  is  reported  as 
the  most  powerful  vehicle  the  popular 
philosopher-comedian  has  had  on  the 
talking  screen. 

The  story  concerns  a physician  in  a 
small  town  who,  in  addition  to  minis- 
tering to  the  health  of  the  community, 
acts  as  its  unofficial  father  confessor. 
iSTone  of  the  town’s  secrets  escapes  him. 
He  knows  the  inner  life  of  every  one 
of  its  inhabitants.  But  it  is  not  as  a 
gossip  that  he  finds  himself  interested 
in  the  private  lives  of  the  village.  He 
is  a mellow  gentleman  to  whom  every- 
one’s reactions  are  an  interesting  bit  of 
human  document. 

The  film  does  not  present  the  story 
of  one  character.  Like  “State  Fair,” 


the  last  of  the  Rogers  screen  plays,  it 
deals  with  many  characters,  each  typi- 
cal of  its  kind.  It  is  more  than  the 
story  of  one  town.  For  it  is  the  story 
of  thousands  of  similar  towns  all  over 
the  country. 

Vera  Allen,  star  of  the  Hew  York 
stage,  has  the  leading  feminine  role 
opposite  Rogers.  She  was  specially  en- 
gaged for  this  role,  and  advance  reports 
of  her  performance  have  been  so  fav- 
orable that  she  is  considered  destined 
for  a brilliant  career  in  pictures. 
Others  in  the  cast  are  Marian  Hixon, 
Howard  Lally,  Berton  Churchill,  Louise 
Dresser,  Andy  Devine,  Rochelle  Hud- 
son, Tempo  Pigott,  Elizabeth  Patter- 
son, Hora  Cecil,  Raljih  Morgan,  Patsy 
O’Byrne,  Veda  Buckland,  Effie  Ellsler 
and  Helen  Freeman. 

The  screen  adaptation  of  the  Coz- 
zens novel  W'as  made  by  the  well  known 
novelist  and  playwright,  Paul  Green, 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner  of  several  sea- 
(Contifiiied  on  page  nineteen) 


THE  MEN’S  SHOP 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 


TAILORING 

FURNISHINGS 

TUXEDOES 


thirteen  years 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  COLLEGE 
TRADE 


“What  is  a Protestant?’ 

“It’s  a woman  who  leads  an  immortal  life.” 

— s — 

A most  touching  scene  took  place  at  the  Xorth  Carolina 
State  I’rison  the  other  day.  A prisoner  was  about  to  be  elec- 
trocuted and  his  last  wish  was  that  the  prosecuting  attorney 
of  his  district  hold  his  hand  during  the  execution— a most 
touching  scene,  gentlemen. 

— s — 

A maid  was  being  fired  by  her  mistress  and  was  rather 
l)eeved.  “I’m  better  looking  than  you.  Your  husband  told  me 
so.” 

“That  will  do,”  said  her  mistress,  frigidly. 

“But  1 ain’t  finished  yet,”  retorted  the  maid.  “I  can  give 
a better  kiss  than  you.  Want  to  know  who  told  me  that 
ma’am  ?” 

“Who  told  you  that?” 

“Your  chauffeur.” 

CLEAH 

“Let  mo  hold  your  palinolive.” 

“Not  on  your  lifebuoy.” 

“Guess  I’m  out  of  lux.” 


Frosh : If  the  Devil  lost  his  tail  whore  would  he 
get  another  one? 

Sojdi : In  a speakeasy  where  they  retail  spirits. 

Be  a real  Deacon — tell  them  to  their  face  you  saw  in  in  THE  STUDENT 


Judge:  What  is  the  charge,  officer? 

Officer:  Driving  while  in  a state  of  extreme  infatuation. 
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The  Distinction  of 

BALFOUR  FRATERNITY 
JEWELRY 

Is  Assured  in  the  College  World 


Gifts  and  personal  accessories — 
gay  with  color,  clever  in  style,  and 
smart  in  effect — add  that  touch 
which  emphasizes  your  own  per- 
sonality as  only  fraternity  jewelry 
can. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  the 

1934  BALFOUR  BLUE  BOOK 

The  Smart  Revue  of  Gifts 


L G.  BALFOUR  CO. 

Attleboro,  Massachusetts 
BUS  YEAGER,  Representative 


CASTLE  HIGHLIGHTS 

(Continued  from  page  eighteen) 
sons  ago,  wlio  was  also  responsible  for 
the  adaptation  of  Phil  Stong’s  “State 
Fair”  for  the  screen. 

“Doctor  Pull”  was  directed  by  John 
Ford. 


“.My  AVeakness,”  the  new  Fox  pro- 
duction that  presents  the  popular  Lilian 
llarvej’  in  her  first  American  film  play, 
comes  to  the  Castle  Theatre  on  Decem- 
ber eighteenth  for  an  engagement  of 
two  days.  Miss  Harvey,  Europe’s  most 
popular  picture  star,  who  created  a 
sensation  on  these  shores  with  her  per- 
formance in  “Congress  Dances,”  is  one 
of  the  new  arraj’  of  stars  now  appear- 
ing in  films  from  the  studios  of  Fox. 

For  her  initial  appearance  before  the 
aVmericaii  lens.  Miss  Harvey  has  one 
ol  the  most  popular  stars  of  the  screen 
as  her  leading  man — Lew  Ayres.  He 
was  selected  after  a thorough  search 
among  the  stars  of  Hollywood,  and  the 
final  choice  was  made  with  Aliss  Har- 
vey’s own  approval.  The  cast  boasts 
some  of  the  outstanding  jJerformers  on 
tlie  stage  and  Screen,  among  whom  are 


SUITDAY  DOWY  IN  CAllOLIXA 


Charles  Lutterworth  and  Harry  Lang- 
don,  comedians ; Sid  Silvers,  the  world’s 
most  famous  “stooge”;  Irene  Bentley, 
filmdom’s  latest  “find” ; Henry  Travers, 
popular  veteran  of  the  Xew  York  stage; 
Adrian  Bosley,  and  Mary  Howard, 
daughter  of  Will  Bogers. 

Combed  for  its  most  beautiful  girls 
for  minor  roles  in  the])roduction,  Holly- 
wood has  yielded  a number  of  actresses 
each  of  Avhom  represents  a distinct 
type  of  feminine  pulchritude.  Among 
these  are  Irene  Ware,  Barbara  AYeeks, 
Susan  Fleming,  Marcello  Edwards, 
Alarjorie  King,  Jean  Allen,  Gladys 
Blake  and  Dixie  Frances. 

“My  AYeakness”  is  the  latest  Buddy 
DeSylva  production  under  the  Fox  ban- 
ner and  marks  the  definite  transfer  of 
one  of  the  stage’s  most  successful  pro- 
ducers to  the  more  elastic  medium  of 
the  talking  screen.  DeSylva  is  also 
responsible  for  the  story  and  dialogue 
and,  with  Leo  Eobin  and  Eichard  AYliit- 
ing,  wrote  the  music  and  the  lyrics. 

David  Butler  directed  the  film  from 
the  continuity  of  his  own  authorship. 
Additional  dialogue  was  written  by  Bert 
Hanlon  and  Ben  Byan. 


Make  Tom's  Your  Headquarters 


CANDIES  SODAS 

TOM’S 

SANDWICHES 

MAGAZINES 


A Merry  Christmas 


Make  Tom's  Your  Headquarters 


Don't  be  proud — tell  them  where  you  sow  their  ad 
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A KISS  IK  THE  DAEK 


He : We  have  an  all-American  player  on  our  team. 

She : Only  one  ? It’s  terrible  the  way  the  foreigners  over- 
run this  country,  isn’t  it ! 

— s — 

“I  hear  JVIr.  Jones  left  everything  he  had  to  the  orphans’ 
home.” 

“Is  that  so?  What  did  he  leave?” 

“Twelve  children.” 

“Well,  I swan,”  said  the  fancy  diver,  jumping  off  the 
board. 

■ — s — 

“Can  you  trust  your  wife  alone?” 

“Yes,  alone.” 

“What  mistake  did  you  make  in  your  theme  ?” 

“I  thought  skirts  should  be  abbreviated.” 

— s — 

Harvey  Yates:  And  why  do  you  call  me  Pilgrim? 

His  Girl:  Well  every  time  you  call  you  make  a little 
l)i’ogress. 

— s — 

She:  I thought  you  said  you  were  going  out  for  a second. 
He : Sure — I just  had  it. 


Meet  Your  Friends  al 

HARDWICKE’S 

More  Than  a Drug  Store 

BUS  TICKET  AGENCY 
POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  AGENCY 

Flowers  jor  Every  Occasion 


2“  TEXACO  E 

Colonial  Service  Station 

Raleigh  Road 

A Merry  Christmas 

E.  F.  HARPER,  Mgr. 


The  COLLEGE  SUNDRY 
and  SODA  SHOP 

A Shoppe  for  Everybody 

STUDENT  SUPPLIES 
CANDY,  CIGARS,  CIGARETTES 

A Call  W'ill  Be  Appreciated 


McHride  (passing  theatre  with  girl)  : 
Girl — Wy,  I bet  that’s  a good  ])icturo. 
Hoy — Yeali,  I got  jjlenty  of  time.  Let’s 
look  over  the  advertisements. 

— s — 

I’d  like  to  rent  a room  sir. 

Earnshavv:  Tfow  long,  j)]ease? 

Well,  uli,  what  lengths,  have  you? 

— s — 

“What  was  it  the  choir  just  sang?” 
“L  don’t  know,  but  from  the  ajjpear- 
ance  of  the  congregation  it  must  liavo 
been  “Asleej)  in  the  Deep.” 


FREEMAN  CHEVROLET  COMPANY 


SALES 


Jbf  Beonomieat  Tron%po^iation 


SERVICE 


GENERAL  REPAIRING 

PHONE  108  WAKE  FOREST,  N.  C. 


When  buying,  say,  "I  saw  your  ad  in  THE  STUDENT" 


Edwards  8C  Broughton  Co. 

Printers  ; Lithographers 
Stationers 


Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


igarettes 


Uf  all  the  Avays 
in  which  tobacco  is  used 
the  cigarette  is  the 
mildest  form 

You  know,  ever  since  the  In- 
dians found  out  the  pleasure 
of  smoking  tobacco,  there  have 
been  many  ways  of  enjoying  it. 

But  of  all  the  ways  in  Avhich 
tobacco  is  used,  the  cigarette  is 
the  mildest  form. 

Everything  that  money  can 
buy  and  everything  that  Science 
knows  about  is  used  to  make 
Chesterfields.  The  tobaccos  are 
blended  and  cross-blended  the 
right  way  — the  cigarettes  are 
made  right  — the  paper  is  right. 

There  are  other  good  cigarettes, 
of  course,  but  Chesterfield  is 
the  cigarette  that’s  milder 
the  cigarette  that  tastes  better 


wncsEcmeia 


© 1933.  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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COMIC  EXCHANGE 
• NUMBER  • 


TWELVE  L’lL  BOTTLES 

I Jiad  twelve  bottles  of  whiskey  in  niy 
eeliar  and  iny  wife  made  me  empty  tlie 
contents  of  eacli  and  every  bottle  down 
the  sink,  so  I i)roceeded  to  do  as  my 
wife  desired  and  withdrew  the  cork  from 
the  first  bottle,  poured  the  contents  down 
the  sink  witli  tlie  exception  of  one  glass, 
wliicli  1 drank. 

I tlien  witlidrew  the  cork  from  tlie 
second  bottle  and  did  likewise,  with  the 
excejition  of  one  glass,  whicli  1 drank, 

1 extracted  the  cork  from  tlie  tliird 
bottle,  emptied  the  good  ol’  booze  down 
the  bottle,  except  a glass,  which  1 drank. 

I pulled  the  cork  from  the  fourth  sink 
and  poured  the  bottle  down  the  glass 
when  I drank  some. 

I pulled  the  bottle  from  the  cork  of 
the  next  and  drank  one  sink  out  of  it 
and  tlien  threw  the  rest  down  the  bottle. 

I pulled  the  sink  out  of  the  next  cork 
and  poured  the  bottle  down  the  sink,  all 
but  one  sink,  whicli  1 drank. 

1 pulled  file  cork  from  my  tliroat  and 
poured  tlie  sink  down  the  bottle  and 
drank  the  cork. 

IVell,  I had  tlieni  all  empty  and  stead- 
ied the  house  with  one  liand  and  counted 
the  bottles,  wiiicli  were  twenty-four,  so 
counted  them  again  and  I had  seventy- 
four  and  as  the  houses  came  around  1 
counted  them  and  finally  I liad  all  the 
houses  and  bottles  counted  and  I jiro- 
ceeded  to  wasli  the  bottles,  but  1 couldn’t 
get  the  briisii  in  the  bottles,  so  1 turned 
them  inside  out  and  washed  and  wiped 
tlieni  all,  and  went  upstairs  and  told  my 
other  half  about  wliat  1 did,  and  oil  boy! 
I’ve  got  the  wifest  lil’  nice  in  tlie  world. 


Frosli;  I guess  you’ve  gone  out  witli 
worse  looking  fellows  than  I am,  haven’t 
you? 

(no  answer.) 

Frosh  : I say,  I guess  you’ve  gone  out 
with  worse  looking  fellows  than  me, 
haven’t  you? 

Co-ed : I heard  you  the  first  time.  I 
was  trying  to  think. 


TAI  LORING 
DISPLAY 

9 

SPRING  SUITS 
$22-75-$35-75 

See  Us  About  Your 
Footwear 

BONA-ALLEN  SHOES 
$4.00 

COLLEGE 
BOOK  STORE 

Incorporated 

"On  the  Campus" 


“Hello,  is  this  Mr.  Goldfarb?” 

“Yes.” 

“This  is  Mr.  Schneck’s  office.  Will 
you  please  hold  the  wire?” 

(Pause.) 

“Hello,  is  this  Mr.  Goldfarb?” 

“Yes.” 

“'J’his  is  Mr.  Schneck’s  private  secre- 
tary. Hold  the  line  a minute,  jilease.” 

(Pause.) 

“Hello,  is  this  Mr.  Goldfarb?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well  this  is  Schneck.  Goldfarb,  you 
stink !” 


How  about  the  Scotchman  who  stood 
so  long  in  the  hreadlinc  that  he  lost 
his  job? 


DE.  BILLY  TUEXS  POET 
Confusion 

He  thought  he  saw  a rattlesnake 
Which  spoke  to  him  in  Greek 
He  looked  again  and  saw  it  was 
The  middle  of  next  week. 

And  Again — 

There  is  an  old  man.  Dr.  Billy, 
Eesolved  to  stay  young  willy,  nilly. 
So  he  drinks  buttermilk 
Plays  with  boys  of  his  ilk. 

And  iirances  on  the  campus  like  a filly. 


There  lived,  not  so  long  ago,  in  the 
western  part  of  Xorth  Carolina  a man 
by  the  name  of  Kim  Thompson.  He 
was  known  far  and  wide  for  his  good 
sense.  One  day  a man  came  into  his 
little  store  for  a bag  of  flour. 

“How  much  is  it  ?”  inquired  the  cus- 
tomer. 

“One  dollar  if  you  get  it  on  credit; 
a dollar  and  a half  if  you  pay  cash  for 
it,”  replied  Mr.  Thompson. 

“How  is  that?”  quizzed  the  buyer. 

“Well,”  came  Mr.  Thompson,  “if  I 
should  let  you  have  it  on  credit  at  the 
regular  cash  price,  I would  be  losing 
a dollar  and  a half  if  you  never  paid 
me.  But,  as  it  is,  I would  be  losing 
only  a dollar.” 


Sopli:  Come  on,  take  a bath  anil  get 
cleaned  up.  I’ll  get  you  a date. 

Fish  (cantionslj  ) ; Yeali.  and  then 
snpitose  yon  don’t  get  me  the  date? — 
Brown  .Tng. 


He  bowed  his  bead,  while  bis  faitiifiii 
servants  flied  from  the  room.  Tiieii  turn- 
ing' to  bis  god.  iie  kneit  as  in  prayer. 
Siowiy  iie  raised  iiis  eyes  to  the  idoi. 
Softiy  ills  iips  parted,  and  tiien  as  if  in 
jirayer.  iie  intoned,  ’‘iinddiia.  can  yon 
sjiare  a dime?” 
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THE  PKESS  AGENT 


TOMOREOW 


It  seems  that  a wise  old  preacher 
was  out  taking  dinner  Avith  one  of  his 
members.  She  had  “fixed  up”  a A-cry 
good  dinner  for  him.  At  last  she  sei’A'ed 
him  pie  for  dessert.  It  Avas  A'ery,  A’cry 
good  pie.  The  old  lady  kept  listening 
for  some  praise,  but  the  AA-ise  old 
j)reachcr  ate  his  pie  in  silence. 

Some  months  later  the  Avise  old 
])reacher  called  again,  unexpectedly. 
Pie  was  again  served  for  dessert.  It 
Avas  very,  very  sorry  pie,  indeed.  He 
bragged  and  bragged  on  the  “good” 
pie. 

“But,”  said  the  old  lady,  “my  last 
pie  Avas  much  better  than  this  one,  and 
you  didn’t  say  one  Avord  about  it.  What 
is  the  matter  Avith  your  taste.” 

“My  dear  lady,”  said  the  Avise  old 
l)reacher,  “the  first  pie  spoke  for  it- 
self. Feeling  a little  sorry  for  this  one 
today,  I felt  compelled  to  help  it  along 
a little.” 

— s — 

SCRAPPY 

Avhereinell’s  that  chicken  I 
ordered  an  lioAir  ago  ?” 

“It’ll  ho  along  soon,  sir — the  cook 
hasn’t  killed  it  yet,  hut  she’s  getting  in 
some  nasty  blows.” 

A savage,  savage  bird 
Hit  Uncle  John ; 

And  now  he’s  lame. 

A savage  bird 
Is  that  brute. 

The  revolving  crane. 

— s — 

CONSOLATION 
A — awful 
B— bad 
C — common 
I) — dandy 
E — excellent 
F — fine 

I — lncomi)arahle 

— s — 

She:  When  our  son  has  finished  col- 
lege, Avhat  Avill  he  be  ? 

He;  An  old  man. 

— s — 

An  o])timist  is  a guy  avIio  thinks  his 
wife  has  (|uit  cigarettes  Avhen  he  finds 
cigar  butts  around  the  house. 
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A PKOFS  LA]MEXT 

I told  a guy  the  parts  of  swim: 
Namely,  swim,  swam,  swum. 

I asked  him  then  the  parts  of  dim; 
He  ausAA'ered,  “Dim,  dam,  dum.” 

— s — 

LOVE,  A VERB 

The  Avay  the  modern  young  folk  love 
The  old  folk  does  disturb; 

The  old  folk  say  that  /ore’s  a noun; 
The  young  ones  say  a verb. 

— s — 

Suggested  epitaph  for  a noted  man : 
Here  lies  Walter  Winchell  beneath  the 
dirt  he  loved  so  well. 


Freshman 

’Stead  of  sleeping  every  night 
I work  ’cause  I’m  not  so  bright 
Worked  doAvn  to  a frazzle  I may  be 
But  lot  me  pass  this  history. 

Sophomore 

Noav  I put  me  doAvn  to  sleep 
With  many  textbooks  at  my  feet 
When  I awaken  in  the  morn 
Please  let  some  knoAvledge  have  been 
horn. 

J unior 

Late  at  night  when  I’m  in  bed 
Please  keep  all  dread  from  out  my  head 
Though  I’ve  never,  never  cracked  a 
book 

Please  let  me  pass — hook  or  crook. 

Senior 

And  as  I wander  in  the  deep 
I count  sheepskins,  hut  not  the  sheep 
When  Commencement  rolls  around 
Please  lift  me  up  to  higher  ground. 

A DIFFERENCE 

The  astronomy  jrrofessor  was  lectur- 
ing. 

“I  jiredict  the  end  of  the  Avorld  in 
fifty  million  years.” 

“Hoav  many?”  cried  a frightened 
voice  from  the  rear. 

“Fifty  million  years.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  A'oice  Avith  a deep  sigh 
of  relief.  “I  thought  you  said  fifteen 
million.” 

— s — 

Last  year  Dr.  Hubert  Poteat  told 
one  of  his  classes  that  if  tAvo  boys  whom 
he  had  seen  cheating  on  the  test  he  had 
just  given  didn’t  report  to  him  after 
class  he  would  let  the  Student  Council 
have  them.  Four  hoys  reported  to  him 
after  class. 

Oil  hearing  this.  Deacon  Myers,  rem- 
iniscing as  usual,  said  that  it  reminded 
him  of  the  country  preacher  Avho  be- 
fore the  collection  Avas  taken,  announced 
to  his  audience  that  if  a certain  gentle- 
man (jicrhaps)  didn’t  contrilmte  five 
dollars  to  the  collection  he  Avould  make 
juihlic  at  the  evening  service  a scandal 
of  this  certain  unnamed  man.  The  col- 
lection Avas  found  to  he  125  dollars. 
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TEUE  LOVE 

There’s  tlio  wonderful  love  of  a true 
maid, 

And  the  love  of  a staunch,  true  man, 
And  the  love  of  a bahy  that’s  un- 
afraid— 

All  have  existed  since  time  began. 

But  the  most  wonderful  love,  the  love 
of  loves — ■ 

Even  greater  than  that , of  a Mother, 
Is  the  tenderest,  infinite,  passionate 
love 

Of  one  dead  drunk  for  another. 

— Exchange. 

— s- — 

“Darling,”  he  cried  in  tender  tones, 

“I  never  loved  but  thee !” 

“Then  we  must  part,”  the  maiden  said, 
“Wo  amateurs  for  me.” — Skipper. 

— s — 

“Why  do  you  look  so  j)ained?” 

“I’m  lazy.” 

“What’s  that  got  to  do  witli  it?” 
“I’m  sitting  on  a cigarette.” — Siren. 

— s — 

“That  man  has  two  wooden  legs; 
how  does  he  walk?” 

“Oh,  he  ju.st  lumbers  along. — Buc- 
caneer. 

— s — 

Prof.:  Mr.  Jones,  par.sc  tlio  in- 

finitive to  drink. 

Jones:  Drink,  drank,  drunk,  passed 
out. — Buccaneer. 

— s — 

Teacher  (warning  hei-  pupils  against 
catching  cold)  : 1 had  a little  brother 

seven  years  old,  and  one  day  he  took 
his  new  sled  out  in  the  snow.  He 
caught  pneumonia,  and  three  days 
later  he  died. 

Silence  for  ten  seconds. 

The  Voice  From  the  Bear:  Whore’s 
his  sled  ? — Annapolis  Log. 

^fan  (getting  a .shave) : Barber, 
will  you  plea.se  give  mo  a glass  of 
Water  ? 

Barber:  What  is  the  matter,  a hair 
in  your  throat? 

Man:  No,  I want  to  see  if  my 
throat  leaks. — Green  Griffin. 


“IVaiter,  did  you  think  it  was  next 
Christmas  that  I wanted  that  duck?” 

“No,  sir,  but  if  you  will  please  be 
patient;  the  management  thinks  she 
is  going  to  lay  an  egg.” — Green  Gan- 
der. 

— s — 

“You  look  sleepy.” 

“That’s  funny.  I retired  between 
9 and  10.” 

“No  wonder.  Obviously  too  many 
in  one  bed.” — Orange  Peel. 

“Whei'e  are  you  going,  my  pretty 
maid  ?” 

“I’m  going  a-milking,  sir,”  she  said. 
“What ! In  that  dress,  my  pretty 

maid  ?” 

“No,  in  this  bucket,  you  darn  fool.” 

■ — Tiger. 

— s — 

A FOOL 

She:  1 .supj)ose  you  know  Beatrice 
married  money? 

lie:  Oh,  yes.  They’re  separated 
now,  aren’t  they? 

She:  No — just  .she  and  her  husband 
are  separated. — Exchange. 

— s — 

We  found  out  wbat  they  mean  by 
college  bread.  It  is  a combination  of 
a wad  of  dough,  plenty  of  cnist,  and  a 
lot  of  crumbs  bunched  together  for  a 
good  loaf. — Puppet. 

“Are  you  positive  that  the  defendant 
was  drunk?”  asked  the  jiudge. 

“No  doubt,”  growled  the  officer. 

“"Why  are  you  so  certain?” 

“Well,”  rei)lied  the  officer,  “I  saw 
him  put  a penny  in  the  patrol  box  on 
Fourth  street,  then  look  uj)  at  the 
clock  on  the  Presbyterian  church  and 
shout:  ‘Gawd,  I’ve  lost  fourteen 
pounds’ !” — Lehigh  Burr. 

— s — 

First  Father:  What,  your  son  is  an 
undertaker?  1 thought  you  .said  he  was 
a doctor. 

Second  Father:  No,  I said  he  fol- 
lowed the  medical  2*^‘ofcssion. — Ex- 
change. 


“Is  my  face  familiar,  baby?” 

No,  but  it  s trying  to  be.” — Kansas 
Sour  Owl. 

— s — 

Joseph  College:  I paid  a hundred 
dollars  for  that  dog — collie  and 
part  bull. 

Elizabeth  Coed : Which  part  is  bull  ? 

Joseph  College : That  part  about  the 
hundred  dollars.— I?a.  Rammer-Jam- 
mer. 

— s — 

Tourist:  What’s  in  here? 

Guide,  (leading  the  way  into  a 
morgue) : Eemains  to  be  seen,  sir. — 
V.  P.  I.  Shipper. 

— s — 

“You  say  you  saw  the  S.  A.  M.’s 
and  Z.  B.  T.’s  play  football?” 

“Leah.  It  was  a regular  tournament 
of  noses.” — Ala.  Rammer-J ammer. 

— s — 

\ alet  (to  Master)  : Sir,  your  car  is 
at  the  door. 

Master:  Yes,  I hear  it  knocking. — 
Tennessee  Mugw-iinip. 

— s — 

“Do  you  neck?” 

“That’s  my  business!” 

“Ah,  a professional!” — Annapolis 
Log. 

— s — 

When  a lady  says  No— 

She  means  Perhaps; 

When  she  says  Perhaps — 

She  means  Yes; 

If  .she  says  Yes — she’s  no  lady. 

— Rice  Owl. 

— s — 

reacluu’ : If  I said,  “I  am  beauti- 
fid,”  what  tense  would  it  be? 

I U2)il : Past. — V.  P.  /.  Skipper. 

Profe.s.sor  (in  exas2)cration) : And 
whatever  on  earth  made  you  write  a 
paragra])h  like  that? 

Student : I quoted  it,  sir,  from  Dick- 
ens. 

Profc.s,sor:  Beautiful  lines,  aren’t 
tliey? — Sgracuse  Orange.  Peel. 

— s — 

“IV here  arc  my  glasses,  mother?” 

“Eight  where  you  emptied  them  last 
night,  dear?” — Log. 
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IVe  boys  lioro  at  Wake  Forest  are  very 
adept  at  tliat  fine  arf  often  referred  to  as 
procrastination.  Tliis  is  a l)i(r  word,  tint, 
contrary  to  most  bifj  words,  it  lias  a ffreat 
deal  of  meaning.  Webster  says  fbat  it  is 
tbe  act  of  jnittiiif;  sometbing  off  to  a future 
time.  A ]irocrastinator  is  one  wbo  delays. 

If  we  were  asked  to  name  one  tiling 
fbat  is  tbe  matter  with  tlie  student  body, 
we  would  forth  with  rear  back  and  yell 
at  the  top  of  oar  noble  voice,  “I’rocrasli- 
nation,  all  is  procrastination!” 

An  old  K'entleman  by  tbe  name  of  Frank- 
lin littered  one  wise  statement  when  be 
said,  “Don’t  put  off  until  tomorrow  wbaf 
yon  can  do  today.”  Very  few  of  ns  follow 
Franklin’s  advice.  Most  of  ns,  it  seems, 
are  content  to  let  everytbinjr  drair  aloni; 
until  a more  eonvenient  time.  Hat,  not 
straiifie  to  say,  tliat  “convenient”  time,  so 
conveniently  referred  to,  never  conies.  If 
is  true,  a time  conies,  but  we  can’t  refer 
to  it  as  a convenient  one.  We’re  speak- 
ing of  file  final  examination  now.  a time  of 
distress,  worry,  and  general  anliappiness 
for  those  wbo  practice  the  fine  arf  afore- 
mentioned. 'I'liey  (fo  around  on  the  campus 
witli  long  faces;  they  copy  notes  all  night; 


they  cram  and  they  curse;  they  get  to 
have  an  awful  disposition.  They  hate 
Wake  Forest  College;  they  haven’t  been 
treated  fairly.  They  try  to  get  help  from 
boys  who  have  applied  themselves  to  their 
work.  These  procrastinators  remind  one 
of  the  story  concern  ing  the  ant  and  the 
grasshoiijier.  The  grasshopper  has 
“bnmnied”  to  Kaleigh,  shot  pool,  i;ambled, 
and  “bnlled"  for  the  entire  semester.  Now 
he  conies  to  the  stiidions,  non-procrasti- 
nafing  ant,  begginir  for  assistance  during 
the  hard  hard  winter  which  lies  just  ahead. 
Contrary  to  the  story,  the  ant  usually 
aeqniesces.  The  irrasshoiiper  iisnally 
crams  enough  into  his  cranium  to  pull 
tlirongh,  and,  nsnally.  starts  his  merry 
song  once  airain  when  the  winter  is  over. 

A number  of  men  had  to  leave  school 
at  the  end  of  last  semester.  Eighty-five 
men  are  here  on  probation.  It  doesn’t 
take  any  Solomon  to  discover  at  once  the 
Haw.  Work  is  needed.  We  have  a fine 
gronii  of  men  here  at  oiir  school.  I’ll 
admit  that.  But  fineness  alone  will  not 
pass  one  on  his  siibjeofs.  Wake  Forest 
boys,  as  a whole,  are  kind,  affable,  and 
good-natured.  In  fact,  they  have  about 
all  of  the  (inalilies  necessary  to  make 


real,  upright  gentlemen.  But,  again,  gen- 
tlemanly conduct  will  ^not  suffice  when 
there  are  lessons  to  be  prejiared. 

The  courses  prescribed  here  are  not  of 
a very  difficult  nature.  The  average  as- 
signment may  be  well  jireiiared  with  two 
hours  of  study.  Most  of  oiir  jirofessors 
are  kind,  broad-minded,  and  reasonably 
tolerative.  But  still  we  fail! 

At  least  a hundred  remorseful  and 
shamed  students  went  home  after  exam- 
inations, only  to  face  disapjiointed  and 
disillusioned  parents.  This  should  not  be 
so.  We  aren’t  here  on  a vacation  and  we 
can’t  become  educated  by  breatbing  this 
collegiate  air.  We  are  here  to  get  a lit- 
tle “laming.”  We  must  come  np  to  the 
expectations  of  those  who  are  responsible 
for  onr  being  able  to  attend  AVake  Forest 
College. 

The  new  semester  isn’t  old.  There  is 
plenty  of  time  left  for  some  good  intensive 
study'.  Tns)iiration  is  good  but  jiersiiira- 
tion  is  better.  Now  is  the  time  for  all 
good  iirocrastinafors  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  AVake  Forest  (hillege. 
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A teecher  was  ther  too  of  Modern 
rrencli ; 

In  France  did  lie  dig  a wondrous 
treneh. 

Short  were  he,  and  broad  and  fat  and 
wide; 

And  yet  I hear  he  he  pur  gold  inside. 

Sarcastic  wer  he  eer,  when  he  did 
calle 

A student  down  who  wrote  upon  the 
walle 

Suche  French  as  made  his  heart 
sore  . . . 

Of  French  thought  he  alway,  and 
nothing  more. 


An  alchemisto  ther  wer,  and  fair 
younge  wer  he. 

Jle  ever  smoked  a pype — of  philoso- 
phic must  he  be 

For  tooke  he  his  owne  tyme,  in  worko 
and  in  talke, 

lint  his  worke  ken  he  wel — in  chemis- 
try ho  could  not  bo  halke. 

Evyr  dressed  he  ful  neatily,  and  lovyed 
he  his  ladye — 

Once  condymned  he  two  felows  who 
left  acyde  on  a deske  slahbe. 

In  his  field  wer  ho  wel  knownt — an 
officer  of  fainic. 

( ’oal  black  wer  his  hayr — Black  wer  his 
nainie. 


We  heardc  a noyse  lik  to  a huylle,  a 
hcllowye, 

For  clearde  he  hys  throte  muche.  He 
wer  a guyde  fellowe. 

Wared  he  the  sayme  blake  cote  au  pants 
of  tweede. 

And  smokd  he  a stube  pype  where  evere 
he  wer  seede. 

For  he  wer  of  Germayne  folke.  Evyre 
spake  he 

Fondlie  of  Virginee  an  of  AVashyng- 
tonne  and  Lee 

Lovyd  he  hys  garden  tooles — he  wer 
beste  in  towne, 

Ilayscd  he  rocyneirs  known  for  eountys 
aroune. 

I'anghte  he  wel  of  the  lange  of  hys 
ancestres — 

He  hadde  ben  here  ful  manye  .syinestres. 
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Jn  fill  bhime,  and  in  ryelio  popnlaritie, 

A s(juire  of  office  over  fraternyl  so- 
cietie. 

Ijver  dryssed  lie  wel  in  latest  of  styles, 
I trotli. 

And  liadde  be  a pype  to  inatcli  all  his 
cloythe. 

To  bo  withe  him  wor  to  learn  culture, 
for  much  cultured  wor  he, 

UiG  moste  cultured  of  the  gi'0U2)e,  twcr 
saide  he  be. 

Hadde  he  musycal  voice,  and  hand- 
some, I saye. 

ITe  wor  cleped  clouts — and  twonty-fyve 
wor  he  not  older  a daye. 


young  weight  in  spyrite,  a learned 
mane, 

lie  talke  wer  fid  of  classic.  He  wer 
laureate  of  the  lande 

For  wrot  he  muche  versye.  !Much  wer 
he  with  wit. 

He  wer  sayd  to  be  halyf  deafe,  and 
blyiid  a bit. 

But  some  sayd  twer  bettyr  to  heare  or 
to  see — 

Thate  is  why  wer  he  ealed  by  some  as 
Slyck,  he  be. 

Thoughte  he  of  younge  ladys  muche, 
truly  I saye. 

For  talked  he  of  them  muche  in  his 
youtheful  wave. 


A Pardonner  ther  wer,  who  wer 
smoothe  and  neate, 

Wlio  in  busincs  of  pardon  around  no 
bushyes  beayte. 

On  Sundaye  wel  wer  he  verysed  in 
Bibylicale  scriiiturys. 

He  wer  practical  in  lesson,  and  beayte 
manie  preachyers. 

Twer  easy  to  see  no  medical  doctyr 
wer  he. 

Yet  writ  he  prescriptions  for  syckness 
when  no  syckness  woulde  he. 

He  i)acked  fresh  pardons  for  syns  of 
absent  an  layte. 

Taughte  he  of  how  to  teayche — in  chayr 
of  deane  did  he  sayte. 
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Jack  , Sprat  could  cat  no  fat; 

Ills  wife  could  cat  no  lean; 

And  so  between  tliein  both,  yon  see, 
They  licked  the  platter  clean. 


1 

Jack  Sprat  could  assiniilatc  no  ndiposo 
Tissue.  His  wife,  however,  possessed  a 
Particular  aversion  to  the  more  muscular 
Portions  of  the  epithelium.  Thus,  work- 
in;;  in  coordination,  they  succeeded  in 
iiemovinf;  all  traces  of  forelp-n  matter 
From  tlie  surface  of  that  utilitarian  utensil 
Which,  in  the  patois  of  the  lower  classes. 
Is  called  the  platter. 


MOTHER 

BY  WELLINGTON 


2 

Wary  had  a little  lamb; 

Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow; 
And  everywhere  that  Wary  went 
The  lamb  was  sure  to  pro. 


2 

Wary  possessed  legal  ownership  of  a 
Young  member  of  the  well-known  qiiad- 
Itnped  known  colloquially  as  sheep,  whose 
Hirsute  adornment  was  as  white  as  driven 
Snow;  and  In  whatever  location  Mary’s 
Astral  coherence  hni)pened  to  frequent. 
The  young  slieeji  was  certain  to  be  present. 


3 

Little  .lack  Horner  sat  In  a corner. 
Eating  his  Christmas  pie; 

He  i)ut  In  his  thumb  and  pulled  out  a plum. 
And  said,  “W  hat  a good  boy  am  I!” 


3 

Diminutive  Jack  Horner  was  seated  at 
Tlie  vertex  of  the  angle  formed  by  two 
Walls,  assiduously  oeciipied  in  the  assim- 
ilation and  digestion  of  his  Yiiletide 
Pastry.  He  inserted  his  digit,  extracted  a 
Plum,  and  exclaimed.  “What  a faultless 
Wale  oiYspring  of  the  genus  homo  sapiens 
Am  I!” 
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Huiii])t}-  Dnniptj-  sat  on  a irall; 

Hiiiupty  Duiiipty  had  a great  fall. 

All  the  king’s  horses  and  all  the  king’s  men 
(’onldii’t  put  Hniupty  together  again. 


4 

'I'liere  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a 
shoe ; 

She  had  so  many  children  she  didn’t  know 
what  lo  do. 

She  gave  Ihem  some  hroth  without  any 
bread, 

(Jave  them  a spanking,  and  put  them  to  bed. 


4 

There  was  an  ancient  female  whose 
Domicile  wais  the  article  which  is  usually 
t/Onstriicted  of  leatlier  aind  is  used  as  a 
Protection  of  the  ]tedal  extremities.  She 
lias  the  possessor  of  so  great  a numerical 
Lxtent  of  both  male  aind  female  progeny 
Tluitno  definite  course  of  action  impressed 
Itself  upon  her  consciousness.  She 
I’resented  them  with  a (iiiantity  of  broth 
IVitiiout  the  redeeming  factor  of  bread, 
And,  ilailing  them  lustily  with  her  hand. 
She  forced  tliem  to  retire. 


Hiimpty  Dumpty  perched  upon  a high 
Mural  structure.  Ilumpty  Dumpty  experi- 
Enced  a sudden  diminution  of  altitude. 
Tile  complete  group  of  the  monarch’s 
Eijuines,  together  with  his  military  troops, 
Did  not  possess  the  capacity  to  return 
llniiipty  Dumpty  to  his  former  condition. 


0 

There  was  a man  of  Gotham, 

And  he  was  wondrous  wise; 

He  jumped  into  a bramble  bush 
And  scratched  out  both  his  eyes. 
Itut  when  lie  saw  iiis  eyes  were  out, 
IVitli  all  ills  might  and  main 
He  jumped  into  the  bramble  bush 
And  scratclied  them  in  again. 


(> 

There  was  a personage  whose  native 
(Tty  was  Gotliam,  and  he  was  a sage  of 
Xo  mean  abilities.  He  leaped  into  the 
Midst  of  a small  thorned  shrub  and  thus 
Was  deprived  of  his  optical  organs.  But 
VVlien  he  perceived  that  his  retinas  were 
Beposing  in  a locality  different  from 
Their  accustomed  habitat,  he  forthwith 
lleturned  to  the  thorned  lierbaceous 
(iTowtli  and  replaced  them  in  their  proper 
I’osition  by  the  same  method. 
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ANTHONY'S  DOUBLE  SCOOP 

A REPORTER  GETS  TIPSY  AND  FINDS  MATRIMONY 


Aiigolica  peered  over  the  garden  Avail. 
The  heat,  radiating  from  the  asphalt 
road  that  passed  by  on  the  outside, 
burned  her  eyes.  The  oil-besmeared 
pavement  emitted  odors  that  were  not 
at  all  pleasant  and  there  lingered  the 
fumes  from  a passing  motorcycle  to  give 
added  annoyance. 

With  a quick  jerk  of  her  head,  she 
turned  to  beat  a hasty  retreat  to  the 
table,  with  its  spotless  white  cloth,  she 
had  just  left.  A glass  of  iced  tea,  by 
the  side  of  which  lay  a sprig  of  fresh 
mint,  awaited  her.  A tray  of  summer 
sandwiches  close  by  remained  un- 
touched. 

The  mercury  was  teasing  the  century 
mark  in  the  outside  world  and  the  dust 
on  the  by-road  that  crossed  the  main 
highway  a quarter  of  a mile  away  was 
like  a samj^le  case  from  the  desert  of 
Sahara.  This  was  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  garden  where  Angelica  Avas  virtual- 
ly a prisoner  on  the  summer  estate  of 
her  father,  avIio  Avas  determined  to  keep 
her  from  marrying  young  Anthony 
Brent,  even  if  he  had  to  break  her  spirit 
to  do  iti  Not  that  her  father  disliked 
Brent.  As  a matter  of  fact  he  couldn’t. 
But  he  disapproved  of  him.  lie  did 
not  Avant  his  daughter  to  marry  any 
man  Avho  had  to  Avork  eight  hours  a day, 
six  days  out  of  each  week  for  a mere 
living.  And  that  is  Avhat  Brent  had 
to  do.  He  had  been  to  college,  and  his 
diploma  was  as  good  as  that  held  by 
any  “successful”  young  men ; but  it  Avas 
minus  the  plus  of  a personal  income 
sufficient  to  keep  Angelica  cuddled  up 
in  the  lap  of  luxury,  Avhich,  for  her, 
held  thorns  instead  of  roses.  She  knew 
no  penury,  but  she  had  read  of  the 
plagues  that  pestered  the  poor.  She  had 
seen  the  wan  look  on  Brent’s  face  more 
than  once,  Avhen,  following  a day  of 
turmoil  in  the  office  of  the  Trihune, 
where  he  Avas  a reporter,  he  Avould  climb 
into  his  rattletrap  and  come  to  pay 
court.  He  could  do  this  Avith  the  gal- 
lantry of  a Chesterfield,  but  in  his  man- 
ner there  Avas  often  what  a more  sophis- 
ticated maiden  might  have  sensed  as  an 


By  BILL  RICHARDSON 

inferiority  complex.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  he  had  just  that.  Not  because 
he  Avas  not  making  good  in  his  chosen 
field.  Not  that  he  Avas  looked  down 
upon  by  his  fellow  reporters  because 
his  salary  Avas  only  thirty  a Avcek,  plus 
theatre  passes  and  other  little  courtesies 
held  out  as  a lousy  sop  to  poorly  paid 
“journalists.”  He  had  a job  and  all 
the  trimmings,  including  that  devilishly 
false  deference  paid  by  cheap  politicians 
who  Avaiited  him  to  help  elevate  them 
to  office.  He  felt  more  like  booting 
them  to  perdition,  but  the  ganie  Avas 
the  game,  and  deuces  Avere  as  inescapa- 
ble as  aces  VA'ere  hard  to  draAV. 

He  Avas  coming  tonight,  and  he  and 
Angelica  Avere  going  to  toAvn  to  witness 
the  initial  presentation  of  Paul  Green’s 
“Carolina.”  He  had  the  tickets,  but 
old  man  Charles  Van  Zandt — he  Avas 
Angelica’s  sire  for  the  Avant  of  a more 
considerate  one — had  a grouch.  He  had 
lost  heavily,  trading  on  Avhat  he  con- 
ceived to  bo  sparks  from  the  recOA’ery 
anvil.  Profiteering  under  the  neAV  order 
of  things  did  not  pan  out  as  it  did  in 
1917  and  1918,  Avhen  he  had  made  most 
of  his  money  on  padded  government 
contracts  to  build  cantonments  for  sol- 
diers to  live  in  at  thirty  per  month  be- 
fore being  ordered  to  the  Euro])ean 
slaughter  house.  Those  days  Avere  gone 
forever.  Democracy  might  bo  safe,  but 
profiteering  Avas  too  risky  Avhile  the  blue 
eagle  Avas  threatening  offenders  Avith 
its  talons. 

But  old  Van  Zandt  Avas  not  all  had. 
In  fact,  he  Avas  not  even  half  bad.  He 
loved  Angelica  as  devotedly  as  an  old 
slave  driver  loves  one  who  obeys  his 
orders  Avithout  the  necessity  for  the 
lash.  He  loved  his  invalid  Avife,  Avith 
her  pale  face  and  slender  Avhite  fingers. 
It  Avas  for  her  comfort  that  he  had 
taken  short  cuts  across  the  Avoods  of 
industrialism,  in  order  to  shorten  the 
distance  to  the  clearing,  Avliile  the  more 
honestly  inclined  Averc  blazing  trails 


through  the  employment  of  more  laud- 
able methods. 

But  Angelica ! She  Avas  as  different 
from  old  Charles  Van  Zandt  as  a “qual- 
ity” Avhite  child  from  Simon  Legree. 

She  loved  her  dad.  She  kneAV  he 
Avanted  her  to  be  comfortable  and  to 
garner  in  some  iilutoerat,  no  matter 
Avhat  might  be  his  scruples  about  mak- 
ing money.  She  kncAV  Anthony  Brent 
did  not  measure  up.  For  that,  by  con- 
trasting the  tAA'o  men  in  her  subcon- 
scious mind,  she  loved  the  young  I’e- 
porter  all  the  more.  She  liked  his  way 
of  vieAving  things  as  they  really  AA-ere 
and  not  as  some  Utopian  prince  might 
Avant  them  to  be.  He  faced  facts.  If 
they  presented  a barrier,  he  cut  through 
them.  It  took  AA'ork,  but  that  meant 
intellectual  exercise. 

The  day  deepened.  The  stars  came 
out.  The  scene  shifted  to  the  Van 
Zandt  portico — a great,  cool,  comfort- 
able place.  The  invalid  mother  aa’US 
there,  enjoying  the  respite  from  the 
day’s  torridity.  Old  Van  Zandt  A\’as 
there,  coatless,  pensiA'e,  cheAving  the  end 
of  an  unlighted  tAvo-bit  cigar.  Angelica 
sat  on  the  stone  steps,  Avatching.  She 
Avas  listening,  too.  Chug,  chug,  chug! 
There  he  came.  There  Avas  a tenseness 
on  the  part  of  the  tAA-o  elders.  The 
mother  liked  young  Brent,  but  she  dared 
not  shoAV  it.  Van  Zandt,  true  to  form, 
ruled  the  roost.  He  said  to  his  one 
“go”  and  ho  AA’ent,  and  to  the  other 
“come”  and  he  came.  His  father  had 
OAAUied  Negro  slaves.  To  the  son  A\'as 
transmitted  a portion  of  that  form  of 
dictatorship  that  marked  the  feudal  age. 

Van  Zandt  greeted  the  intruder  AA'ith 
a gruff  “hoAvdy-do.”  The  mother,  more 
gracious  by  heredity  and  temperament, 
Avas  as  cordial  as  it  Avas  expedient  to  be. 

“Got  my  promotion  today!”  blurted 
the  embryo  journalist. 

“For  Avhat  distinguished  service,  may 
I ask?”  put  in  Angelica,  thrilled  and 
not  caring  who  kncAV  it. 

“For  tipping  off  the  managing  ed- 
itor to  a merger  that  Avill  be  con.sum- 
(Condmied  on  page  seventeen) 
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HOW  NOT  TO  PLAY  FOOTBALL 


The  editor  said  he  wanted  me  to 
write  an  article  on  how  to  play  foot- 
ball. He  went  on  to  explain  that  I’d 
attended  practice  rather  regularly,  and 
that  all  last  fall  he’d  had  his  eye  on 
me.  Too  bad  he  isn’t  the  coach. 

By  the  way,  several  students  have 
asked  mo  about  that  quotation  of  mine 
published  in  the  first  issue  of  The 
Student.  You  remember,  I said, 
“Everybody  knows  me  except  Coach 
Weaver.”  Yes,  I really  did  say  that. 

Well,  a few  days  after  that  quota- 
tion came  out,  a kind  hearted  gentle- 
man introduced  me  to  Coach.  I won’t 
mention  his  name,  because  he  request- 
ed that  I not  do  it.  He’s  one  of  those 
“behind  the  scenes”  people,  you  know. 

Coach  shook  me  by  the  hand  and 
said,  “Glad  to  meet  you.” 

I said,  “Glad  to  meet  you,  too. 
Coach.  Been  seeing  you  around  a lot 
lately,  and  just  wanted  to  make  your 
acquaintance.” 

Then  he  asked  me  how  I liked  Wake 
Forest,  and  I said,  “Fine.” 

“Is  this  your  first  year  here?”  he 
asked  innocently. 

I could  stand  it  no  longer;  so  I broke 
down  and  confessed;  I told  him  that 
I was  on  his  football  squad,  that  I 
had  been  on  it  since  school  started,  and 
that,  if  it  would  not  inconvenience  him 
in  the  least,  if  it  would  be  absolutely 
no  trouble  to  him,  I’d  like  mighty  well 
to  get  in  on  a scrimmage  before  I left 
school.  I hastened  to  exjfiain  that  I 
did  not  expect  to  get  irito  a game — that 
would  be  expecting  too  much.  But  if 
he  had  an  opening — one  at  tackle  pre- 
ferred would  he  slip  me  in  for  a few 
moments  ? I would  do  my  best,  and 
lierhaps  I wouldn’t  be  noticed. 

And  so  Coach,  kind-hearted  South- 
ern gentleman  that  he  is  let  me  scrim- 
mage. Ah,  b)it  it  was  an  ideal  day  for 
football.  Late  November;  a warm  au- 
tumn sun  playing  hide  and  seek  with 
fleecy  clouds ; gentle  fall  breezes  blow- 
ing ; and  just  enough  cold  nip  in  the 
air  to  make  the  body  respond  accurate- 
ly and  quickly.  The  crowd — there  were 


Tells  Us  in  One  Easy  Lesson 

By  IKE  O'HANLON 

at  least  twelve  students  standing  on 
the  sidelines — was  eager  and  tense,  for 
the  sixth  team  was  scrimmaging  the 
fifth;  it  was  the  decisive  scrimmage 
of  the  season;  score  0-0,  two  minutes 
to  play;  and  the  mighty  O’Hanlon  was 
going  in  as  tackle  for  the  powerful 
sixth. 

Well,  I scrimmaged  my  two  minutes 
away,  and  withdrew  from  the  contest 
as  inconspicuously  as  I could.  I don’t 
know,  but  I felt  let  down  a bit.  Not 
that  I didn’t  enjoy  it— -hoy,  but  it  was 
great ! I thoroughly  enjoyed  both  min- 
utes of  my  experience.  I suppose  the 
let-down  feeling  came  from  a sad  real- 
ization that  the  climax  of  my  college 
career  had  been  reached.  I looked 
around  at  my  bench-mates.  They  were 
intent  upon  the  manly  struggle  in  prog- 
ress on  the  field.  Little  did  they  realize 
that  a climax  had  been  reached  and 
passed  while  they  looked  on,  unawares. 
Ah,  the  unseen  great  things  that  go 
on  right  under  our  very  noses. 

Saddened  a bit,  I went  silent  to  the 
showers,  wondering  if  I had  any  rea- 
son to  stay  in  college  any  longer.  I 
had  scrimmaged  for  two  precious  mo- 
ments— would  I ever  attain  to  any 
higher  levels  here?  I was  afraid  not. 

But  then  a happy  thought  struck 
me  and  2)ut  new  life  into  my  sore 
muscles  and  new  hope  into  my  sad- 
dened soul:  Maybe  I’d  get  into  another 
scrimmage  some  day!  Next  fall  was 
coming,  and  there  was  spring  football 
practice  to  be  considered. 

And  so  I decided  to  stay  in  school. 

Which  brings  me  back  to  where  I 
began : The  editor  seems  to  have  been 
among  the  twelve  students  standing  on 
the  side  lines  on  that  day  of  days,  and 
he  approached  me  for  an  article  for 
this  publication. 

Well,  the  first  rule  I shall  lay  down 
is,  never  never  have  Pat  Swann  as  an 
opposing  linesman.  Not  that  I’ve  ever 
had  the  honor  of  playing  against  that 
mighty  tackle,  bnt  I’ve  watched  him 


with  both  eyes.  I’ve  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  really  is  a shame  the 
way  he  disregards  his  opposing  lines- 
man. Honestly,  I feel  really  sorry 
sometimes  for  the  poor  boy  playing 
against  Pat,  because  of  the  way  Pat 
high-hats  the  pitiable  fellow.  Of  course 
Pat  pauses  just  long  enough  to  see  that 
you  are  out  of  the  way,  but  from  then 
on,  you  or  anybody  else  between  him 
and  the  man  with  the  ball  just  doesn’t 
exist  so  far  as  Pat  is  concerned. 

I warned  you  against  having  him 
as  an  opponent  because  half  the  time 
you  are  getting  up,  and  the  other  half 
you  are  recovering  from  what  caused 
you  to  be  down.  In  that  way,  you  see, 
you  have  very  little  time  left  to  im- 
prove your  technique,  and  to  learn  how 
the  game  should  be  played. 

It  really  does  take  concentration  to 
learn  these  things,  and  with  Pat 
against  you,  you  can’t  hope  to  concen- 
trate— except  upon  the  vain  hope  that 
he  might  not  hit  you  quite  as  hard  the 
next  time  as  he  did  the  last. 

I hope  you  won’t  think  I’m  trying 
to  brag  when  I tell  you  that  after  the 
scrimmage  Pat  happened  to  pass  me, 
and  said,  “Say,  Ike,  didn’t  you  get 
into  the  scrimmage  this  afternoon?” 

I turned  red  and  gulped  with  pleas- 
ure. “Yes,”  I admitted  modestly. 

“Thought  I saw  you  in  there  once,” 
he  went  on.  “Good  boy.  I knew  you 
had  the  stuff  in  you.” 

I know  that  I blushed  a delicate 
pink  with  ecstasy.  Well,  I always  did 
like  Pat. 

The  next  rule  is,  be  sure  you  know 
all  the  plays.  It  is  always  very  em- 
barrassing to  try  to  take  out  the  tackle 
when  you  should  have  gone  after  the 
fullback.  Coaches  can  think  of  some 
of  the  most  sarcastic  and  uncompli- 
mentary things  to  say.  Sometimes  I 
think  that  they  have  no  regard  at  all 
for  the  feelings  of  the  boys  they  are 
coaching. 

Ignorance  of  plays  always  leads  to 
endless  confusion.  You  get  down  in 

( Continued  on  page  seventeen) 
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1.  I have  noticed  from  time  to  time 
on  each  class  which  I attend,  that  some 
of  the  boys  are  hanging  on  their  seats 
in  a most  uncomfortable  manner.  Some 
have  their  feet  propped  up,  and  others 
lolling  to  one  side  trying  to  sleep  and 
just  making  a half-hearted  success  of  it. 
Now,  something  should  be  done.  Boys 
coming  to  college  and  paying  their  per- 
fectly good  money  for  an  education 
sliould  receive  more  consideration  than 
this.  Each  classroom,  instead  of  hav- 
ing hard,  straight,  uncomfortable  and 
uncushioned  chairs,  should  be  fitted  out 
with  the  latest  in  davenports,  or  cots, 
or  something  upon  which  a fellow  could 
rest  or  sleep,  as  he  wished.  Beside  each 
sleeper,  cot,  davenport,  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it,  should  be  a table.  On 
this  table,  in  fact  on  each  table,  should 
be  placed  one  of  the  best  up-to-date 
newspapers  and  scissors,  so  that  each 
and  every  boy  could  read  what  he 
pleased,  and  what  he  did  not  want  to 
read,  or  did  not  have  time  to  read,  he 
could  clip  it  out  and  keep  it  for  a more 
leisure  cla.ss. 

2.  Now  in  consideration  of  notes. 
During  my  very  long  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  student  body,  T have  not 
found  a single  man  who  had  any  taste 
for  taking  notes.  The  few  who  do  take 
notes  find  after  a few  hours  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  read  same ; and 
even  if  they  arc  able  to  read  them, 
they  are  never  able  to  figure  out  the 


Utopian’ 

By  Perr] 


Now  that  iiiy  senior  year  at  Wake  Forest  is  aiiproaeliiiig  (siowly)' 
to  how  this  college  could  be  rearranged  and  changed,  so  tha 
These  suggestions  were  not  arrived  at  in  a day,  nor  in  a week,  bii 
association  with  the  student  body:  ] 


meaning — hardly  ever.  The  most  sensi- 
ble way  to  handle  this  grave  problem, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  involved,  is  to 
change  the  good  old  college  into  a co-ed 
school.  At  registration  each  boy  is  pre- 
sented a beautiful  young  girl  who  is 
not  over  sixteen  and  who  is  an  honorable 
graduate  of  some  very  popular  business 
college.  She  will  go  into  each  class  with 
the  boy  to  whom  she  is  assigned.  Her 
purpose,  in  general,  will  be  to  take  all 
notes  down  in  shorthand.  At  some  lei- 
sure time  she  will  type  and  read  them 
off  to  her  boy.  Also,  she  must  be  al- 
lowed to  take  all  examinations,  and  do 
all  outside  reading  which  is  assigned  to 
her  employer.  She  should  also  be  al- 
lowed to  graduate  with  the  boy  and  re- 
ceive the  same  grade  he  does. 

S.  From  time  to  time,  I hear  boys 
trying  to  entice  their  friends  to  lend 
them  money,  so  that  they  can  catch  a 
dance,  see  a show,  or  go  home  for  the 
week-end.  This  I learned  by  parts  of 
conversation  caught  at  random  here 
and  there  while  the  boys  were  aware 
and  unaware : that  the  lack  of  money 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  it  knock  the 
boys  out  of  many  hours  of  good  honest 
pleasure.  This  is  no  laughing  matter; 
you  who  have  missed  frat  dances,  shows 
and  dates,  for  the  lack  of  money  should 
consider  this  serious  matter  with  me. 

There  are  many,  many  ways  to  handle 
this  problem,  but  I think  the  most  bene- 
ficial would  be  to  establish  a “student 


union  bank,”  at  some  convenient  place 
on  the  campus,  of  course.  This  bank 
should  be  handled  by  experts  who  know 
the  exact  situation  of  each  student  in 
college.  Boys  desiring  a loan  should 
be  able  to  obtain  same  without  any  dif- 
ficulty whatsoever.  No  interest  should 
be  charged  on  the  money  lent.  By  the 
way,  the  boys  would  not  be  expected  to 
pay  back  money  borrowed.  The  capital 
for  this  bank  should  be  obtained  by  tak- 
ing half  of  the  monthly  salary  of  each 
Baptist  preacher  in  North  Carolina. 

4.  The  next  grievance  is  the  problem 
of  entertainment.  The  boys  are  con- 
tinually throwing  their  money  and 
time  away  shooting  pool,  going  to  shows, 
and  the  like.  To  meet  this  dire  prol>- 
lem  of  providing  entertainment,  the 
gymnasium  should  be  converted  into  a 
night  club,  instead  of  remaining  a 
place  of  hard  toil  and  discomfort.  The 
music  would  be  provided  by  an  expert 
orchestra,  and  a flock  of  beautiful 
chorus  girls,  preferably  French.  \Te 
would  have  a fine  soda  fountain.  Coach 
TTtley  would  be  head  .soda  jerker,  assist- 
ed by  Coaches  "Weaver  and  Caddell. 
Dr.  Beid  would  act  as  janitor,  and  would 
not  l)e  allowed  to  talk  back  to  the  col- 
lege boys,  not  matter  wliat  they  said 
to  him.  Just  a mere  suggestion  of  this 
will  be  met  with  much  crltici.sm  by 
some.  But  we  must  remember  that  the 
days  of  nmghneck  pleasure  are  over. 
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1 Colle§:e 

Dillard 


■ ) , I feel  that  it  is  iiiy  Ciiristiaii  duty  to  express  iiiy  iioiiest  opinion  as 
lat  it  ■would  be  a more  desirable  place  for  liiimauity  to  exist  in. 
lift  oyer  a ioiif?  period  of  yeairs,  and  through  long  and  constant 
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lOdnciitiou  and  culture  are  ruling,  and 
step  by  step,  are  advancing  up  tlie  ladder 
of  life.  The  purpose  of  this  college  is, 
or  should  he,  to  turn  out  nicn  of  culture 
and  education,  instead  of  brutes  with 
brutal  strength.  It  is  truly  evident  that 
brutal  strength  is  slowly  but  surely  giv- 
ing away  to  mental  strength.  With 
these  ijoints  in  mind,  a change  of  this 
kind  should  seem  most  fitting  and 
proper. 

5.  Wliilo  walking  across  the  campus 
the  other  daiy,  I heard  one  hoy  sing 
out  to  another; 

“Hey,  John,  let’s  go  up  to  my  room 
and  play  some  bridge ; we  have  a good 
hunch  up  there.” 

“No,”  said  John,  “I  gotta  go  down 
to'wn  and  buy  a ‘Ballyhoo’  and  ‘Film 
I'uu’  to  read  tomorrow.  Sorry,  pal.” 

If  this  had  been  the  first  time  I had 
heard  statements  of  this  kind,  I prob- 
ably would  have  paid  no  attention ; hut 
1 have  heard  statements  of  this  kind  so 
often  that  it  leads  me  to  believe  that 
our  library  is  not  stocked  with  the 
proper  magazines. 

hhe  library  should  subscribe  for  many 
more  magazines.  Tt  should  have  all  the 
Hollywood  classics,  “Ballyhoo,” 
TTooey,  ’ and  the  like.  Maybe  you, 
dear  loader,  will  ask  mo  how  we  will 
buy  so  many  magazines.  This  is  a very 
simple  problem  indeed.  We  would 


charge  each  boy  a nickel  for  admission 
into  the  library.  He  would  get  the 
nickel  from  the  bank  already  referred  to. 

The  library  would  also  be  rigged  up 
with  telephones,  so  that  each  boy  could 
call  from  his  room  and  have  any  book 
or  magazine  delivered  to  him.  Uni- 
formed negro  men  would  be  employed 
night  and  day  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing books  to  various  parts  of  the  campus 
and  towm.  All  books  would  be  deliv- 
ercnl  within  two  minutes  after  the  call 
is  put  in. 

6.  To  you  who  have  ■walked  across 
the  campus  on  a dry,  hot  day,  and  to 
you  ■who  have  just  sat  still  and  wished 
you  were  across,  I have  a few  words. 
You  might  not  have  thought  about  it, 
but  your  subconscious  mind  has 
thought  many  times,  how  nice  it 
would  be  to  have  electric  trol- 
ley cars  running  all  over  the  cam- 
pus. This  is  exactly  what  we  need. 
The  campus  should  have  a complete  net- 
work of  trolley  tracks : on  these  tracks 
we  should  have  the  latest,  most  up-to- 
date  trolley,  fresh  air  trolley,  coaches 
ever  known.  Different  cars  should  be 
provided  for  varying  degrees  in  temper- 
ature. Let  it  be  understood  here  and 
now  that  a complete  change  of  ears  will 
be  made  with  even  the  faintest  hint  of 
a change  in  temperature.  "Wlien  I say 
hints  T mean  signs  of  weather  changes, 
such  as  a circle  around  the  moon, 
rheumatism,  corns,  and  the  like. 


\V  by  should  we  have  these  trolleys, 
for  the  lazy  boys?  No,  not  at  all,  but 
rather  for  the  boys  who  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficulty  to  think  while  walk- 
ing. Pillows  would  be  provided  for 
those  who  cannot  ride  without  going 
to  sleep. 

7.  For  many  years  I have  watched 
the  hoys  “bumming”  to  Kaleigh.  This 
undignified  pastime  should  not  be  al- 
lowed at  this  school ; the  hoys  should  not 
have  to  “bum”  over  to  Raleigh ; our 
school  should  provide  free  rides  for 
them,  because  those  who  wish  to  go 
never  do  any  good  around  here,  anyway. 
We  should  have  a bus  leaving  for  Ra- 
leigh every  ten  minutes — day  and  night. 
This  is  a good  plan,  but  a better  one 
would  be  to  have  a “stop  light”  out  here 
at  the  corner.  No  car  would  be  allowed 
to  go  by  until  the  light  turned  green; 
and  it  would  not  turn  green  until  the 
said  car  had  picked  up  at  least  two  Wake 
Forest  hoys.  Pm  inclined  to  think  this 
would  take  care  of  the  “humming”  sit- 
uation. Ten  per  cent  of  each  profes- 
sor’s salary  would  take  care  of  the  gas 
bills  run  up  by  the  busses. 

8.  Golfing  seems  to  be  a very  popular, 
but  unpleasant  game  here.  Each  sum- 
mer I sit  in  the  shade  of  some  friendly 
tree  and  see  the  golfers  go  by.  Some 
are  struggling  under  the  summer  heat, 
and  others  blowing  from  the  fatigue  of 

f Continued  on  page  seventeen) 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  A KNIGHT 

In  Which  the  Connecticut  Yankee^s  Visit  is  Returned 


“Whatta  man/’  I muttered  in  won- 
der as  I closed  a copy  of  Malory’s  Mart 
Darthur  and  threw  it  upon  the  table. 

“Who  ?”  inquired  Mack,  my  room- 
mate, coming  drowsily  from  behind  a 
history  book. 

“King  Arthur,  Sir  Lancelot,  Sir 
Galahad — and  all  the  rest  of  ’em,”  I 
explained,  lighting  my  pipe.  “Boy,  but 
they  were  men.”  I paused  and  sighed. 
“Those  were  the  days:  adventure,  res- 
cuing fair  young  damsels  in  distress, 
killing  villains.  You  know,  we  lived 
just  about  ten  centuries  too  late.” 

I closed  my  eyes,  smoked  reflective- 
ly, and  was  about  to  eulogize  further 
the  glorious  past  when  I was  interrupt- 
ed by  a laugh  coming  from  behind  me. 

“Who  so  rudely — ?”  I began,  turn- 
ing, but  the  sight  there  in  the  door 
stilled  my  resentful  tongue  and  gaped 
my  jaws  in  wonderment,  surprise,  and 
fright.  “What — ?”  I stammered,  and 
just  sat  there,  staring. 

For  there  in  the  door  stood  a knight 
— yessir,  a real  knight,  dressed  in  a coat 
of  mail  with  all  the  accessories. 

“Don’t  be  disturbed,”  he  urged,  ad- 
vancing, his  metal  clothes  squeaking 
and  clanking.  “I  heard  what  you  said 
about  our  age ; please  pardon  the  laugh 
— I just  couldn’t  withhold  it,”  he  con- 
tinued. 

I gulped  and  swallowed,  and  glanced 
at  Mack.  I can  swear  that  his  hair  was 
standing  on  end.  I guess  mine  was,  too, 
because  my  scalp  was  tingling,  and  cold 
shivers  were  playing  a fast  game  of  hide 
and  seek,  or  follow  the  leader,  or  hop- 
scotch, up  and  down  my  backbone.  A 
hard  lunq)  insisted  upon  rising  in  my 
throat;  T gulped  again  and  swallowed 
so  hard  it  hurt.  “Who — who — what — ” 

I stammered. 

“Please  don’t  he  alarmed,”  repeated 
the  thing — T didn’t  know  what  to  call 
it.  “I’ll  be  perfectly  frank  with  you — 
I’m  a ghost,  the  ghost  of  Sir  Thomas 
Plume.” 

More  shivers  joined  in  the  game  be- 
ing played  up  and  down  my  back.  The 
lump  in  my  throat  felt  like  a football 


By  HOKE  NORRIS 

shoved  endways  up  from  my  stomach.  I 
must  have  looked  a sight,  for  the  ghost 
asked  anxiously,  “What’s  the  matter? 
Something  you  ate?” 

“Ko,  I think  it’s  something  I swal- 
lowed whole,”  I replied. 

“Well,  I’m  sorry,”  the  ghost  sympa- 
thized. “Maybe  it  would  relieve  you 
for  me  to  explain  my  presence.  I sus- 
pect you  are  only  frightened.” 

For  a ghost,  he  certainly  made  an 
excellent  diagnosis.  I glanced  hastily 
at  Mack,  and  almost  forgot  my  own 
very  serious  troubles ; for  the  poor  boy 
was  as  white  as  a clean  sheet.  “Maybe 
we’d  better  call  a doctor  for  him,”  I 
managed  to  slijr  by  the  football  in  my 
throat. 

“Ko.  I think  a little  explanation  will 
dispell  any  fear  you  may  have,”  the 
spectre  reassured  us. 

Mack  glanced  at  me  with  his  staring 
eyes,  and  said,  “Do  something — I — I — 
think  I’m  going  to  die.” 

Sir  Thomas  Plume’s  ghost  laughed. 
“Ko  reason  for  alarm.  I’m  not  going 
to  hurt  you,”  he  insisted. 

“Have  a seat,”  I urged,  rising  shaki- 
ly, and  for  the  first  time  I felt  the 
vacuum  left  at  the  pit  of  my  stomach 
by  the  ascension  of  the  football  to  the 
upper  regions. 

The  armor  creaked  and  clanked  again 
as  the  ghost  moved  to  the  chair;  and 
it  crunched  and  grated  as  he  took  a 
seat. 

Hot  trusting  my  legs  to  bear  me,  I 
resumed  my  seat — or  rather,  flopped 
weakly  into  it. 

“As  I said,  I am  a ghost,”  the  he- 
metaled  visitor  began  in  a dignified  but 
somewhat  empty  voice.  “I  lived  cen- 
turies ago,  in  the  time  to  which  you 
have  just  referred  so  flatteringly.”  He 
smiled  sadly.  “If  you  only  knew — ” 
he  began,  then  paused.  “But  I’ll  come 
to  that  later. 

“Yes,  I lived  in  the  days  of  tourna- 
ments, and  armor,  and  bloody  battles  to 


the  death.  In  fact,  I was  killed  in  one 
of  those  battles.” 

Mack  and  I sat  mute,  our  mouths 
agape. 

“I  rested  peacefully  in  my  grave  un- 
til about  five  years  ago,  when  my  peace 
was  disturbed  by  an  inquisitive  archae- 
ologist who  found  hits  of  my  armor 
and  displayed  them  in  a glass  case  to 
satisfy  the  odious  curiosity  of  the  vul- 
gar masses.  ISTaturally  I resented  this; 
so  I came  and  reclaimed  the  small  hits 
of  my  once  shining  armor.  Poor  mu- 
seum keeper — how  he  did  fret  and 
worry,  and  how  puzzled  he  was,  about 
this  disappearance.  It  was  pathetic 
and  laughable,  too.”  Here  our  visitor 
laughed  heartily. 

Mack  and  I did  our  best  to  laugh  with 
him,  but  the  result  was  a cackle  resem- 
bling more  a hen’s  proud  gloating  over 
a new-laid  egg  than  it  did  a human 
sound. 

“Well,”  continued  the  visitor,  “with 
the  help  of  my  fellow  ghosts  I recon- 
structed my  armor.  I really  must  apolo- 
gize for  the  cut  of  my  breastplate.  It 
is  really  not  the  thing  a former  knight 
of  my  station  should  wear;  but  a low- 
ly serf  was  entrusted  with  it,  and  he, 
the  dog,  got  it  wrong.  You  see  how  it 
is  cut — low  at  neck.  Well,  that  style, 
of  course,  was  in  vogue  the  year  before 
my  death,  but  just  before  my  last  fight, 
high-cut  breastplates  were  the  rage.” 

Mack  and  I hastened  to  assure  the 
knight  that  he  made  a most  strikingly 
handsome  figure,  even  in  the  low-cut 
breastplate.  “I’m  wearing  a last  year’s 
suit  myself,”  I added  by  way  of  con- 
solation. 

“Well,”  he  resumed,  “with  my  armor 
reconstructed,  I set  off  on  a tour  of  the 
M'orld.  Having  heard  so  much  about 
America,  I decided  to  come  here  first. 
I’ve  been  here  four  years  now.” 

I asked  the  most  natural  question : 
“IIow  do  you  like  our  country?” 

He  mused  a second,  playing  with 
the  plume  on  his  helmet.  “Well,”  he 
began,  “I  like  some  of  it — some  of  it  I 
don’t.  Take  your  game,  football.  ^luch 
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too  tame  for  real  men.  Now  if  I had 
anything  to  do  with  it,”  he  w'eiit  on, 
crossing  his  legs  with  a clank  and  a 
S(i[ueak,  “I’d  give  each  man  a sword; 
and  the  first  one  I’d  sick  them  on  would 
be  tile  referee,  lie  always  blows  his 
silly  little  whistle  just  when  all  the  fun 
has  begun.  With  him  out  of  the  way, 
a real  battle  might  be  staged.  Oh,  it 
would  be  gloriously  bloody  and  heroic.” 

Mack  and  I,  forgetting  our  fright, 
were  loud  in  objection.  “But  the  ath- 
letic conunittee  and  the  board  of  trus- 
tees would  never  stand  for  it,”  I point- 
ed out,  remembering  their  action  upon 
far  less  radical  matters. 

“Then  turn  your  team  loose  on  the 
committee  and  the  board,”  blandly  sug- 
gested our  visitor. 

Mack  admitted  that  there  had  been 
times  when  such  action  would  have  been 
gladly  taken  by  students  and  players 
alike.  “But  civilization  is  so  cramp- 
ing,” he  added. 

“Take  your  clothes  next,”  the  knight 
went  on.  “I’m  sure  that  that  fuzzy 
cloth  would  run  me  crazy.” 

I was  surprised.  “Why  I’d  rather 
wear  even  a tuxedo  than  that  tin  can 
you  have  on,”  I protested,  a little  sur- 
prised and  frightened  by  my  own  bold- 
ness. 

The  other  did  not  seem  offended. 
“It’s  not  bad.  It’s  smooth,  not  irritat- 
ing at  all.” 

Mack  and  I shook  our  heads  in  doubt. 

“And  you  have  too  much  unpunished 
crime  today,”  the  knight  continued. 
“We  had  very  little  crime  in  my  day 

that  is,  unpunished  crime.  Say  a 
loaf  of  bread  was  missing.  All  the  loser 
had  to  do  was  report  the  theft,  and  the 
first  man  caught — and  he  was  usually 
a dog  or  a serf — was  almost  Invariably 
the  thief.” 

“flow’d  you  manage  it  ?”  I inquired. 

“Well,  we  used  a third  degree  that’d 
put  to  shame  your  mild  questioning  by 
the  i)oliee.  Wo  put  the  aecused  on  the 
racks  and  stretched  him — all  limbs  in 
different  directions — and  he  usually 
confessed.  If  lie  didn’t  confess,  he  dicnl 
on  the  rack,  so  he  received  the  same 
l^unishmejit  that  would  have  been 
him  if  lio  had  eonfesscA.  It  was  a very 
simple  system.” 

I stared  at  him,  letting  his  words 


soak  in.  It  finally  dawned  upon  me 
that  in  his  time  the  penalty  for  steal- 
ing a loaf  of  bread  was  death.  A silence 
ensued  as  Mack  and  I stared  with  some 
terror  at  our  visitor. 

“And  another  thing,”  he  began  again. 
“Why  do  you  take  so  many  baths?” 
he  asked,  apparently  with  all  sincerity. 

Then  for  the  first  time  I noticed  his 
conqdexion  and  his  hands  and  finger- 
nails. To  speak  with  brutal  frankness, 
he  was  filthy.  His  hands  were  almost 
caked,  his  fingernails  at  the  tips  looked 
like  black  new  moons,  and  his  face  was 
brown  from  grime  and  dirt. 

“Well,  er,”  I stammered,  not  wish- 
ing to  offend  him,  “we  just  got  into  the 
habit,  I suppose.” 

“A  most  distasteful  habit,  I assure 
you,”  he  remarked,  presumptuously. 

I couldn’t  helj)  wondering  what  he 
looked  like  underneath  his  metal  suit 
— probably  like  a field  ready  for  wheat 
to  be  sown,  I guessed. 

‘And  why  do  you  segregate  your 
animals  and  fowls  ?”  he  continued  the 
enumeration.  “You  go  to  endless 
trouble  to  build  chicken  houses  and  pig 
pens,  when  one  roof  might  house  them 
along  with  the  family.” 

Mack  and  I could  only  stare,  half  in 
perplexity,  half  in  disgust.  “Just  an- 
other one  of  our  distasteful  habits,”  I 
finally  remarked. 

“But  there’s  one  thing  in  which  you 
moderns  surpass  us  ancients — war,”  he 
said  next,  smiling  kindly,  as  if  he  had 
j)aid  us  a huge  compliment.  “We 
thouglit  we  were  accomi)lishing  wonders 
when  in  one  day’s  battle  a hundred 
kniglits  were  slain.  But  you — ^jmu  do 
the  grand  thing — you  kill  in  an  instant 
a hundred  soldiers  with  a relatively 
small  missile  called  a shell,  or  bomb, 
and  think  nothing  of  it.”  He  sighed, 
regarding  us  admiringly.  “And  I have 
heard  that  you  have  perfected  fumes 
that  will  wipe  out  a whole  army.  Ah, 
wonderful ! It  must  be  great  to  be  alive 
today.  I wonder  what  old  ilerlin,  with 
his  pinch  of  powder  and  disappearing 
ducks,  would  say  to  that.” 

The  mention  of  the  ancient  magician 
aroused  me  instantly  to  a new  interest 
in  our  visitor.  “You  knew  Merlin?”  I 
asked  in  awe. 

“Yes,  I knew  him.  He  was  perhaps 


the  best  magician  in  his  day.  You 
know,  he  could  make  clothes,  and  flow- 
ers, and  animals  appear  as  if  from 
nothing,  and  could  make  them  disa2i- 
pear  quite  as  mysteriously.” 

“Oh,  so  they  were  doing  those  old 
tricks  as  far  back  as  that,  huh?”  Mack 
muttered  rather  sneeringly. 

But  I hastily  asked,  “Did  you  know 
King  Arthur?” 

“Arthur  ? Arthur  ?”  he  mused  doubt- 
fully, biting  a dingy  fingernail  between 
his  yellow,  broken  teeth. 

“Yes,  yes.  King  Arthur,”  I urged 
impatiently. 

“It  seems  that  I have  heard  men- 
tion of  such  a king,”  he  rcjjlied  slowly. 
“I  believe  he  held  a little  kingdom  to 
the  north.  Not  very  inqiortant,  though, 
I’m  sure.” 

I was  taken  aback.  “And  Elaine?” 
I asked  next,  remembering  what  was  to 
me  the  best  of  Tennyson’s  Arthurian 
stories. 

“Elaine?”  he  mused.  “Oh  yes,”  he 
admitted  suddenly,  and  grinned.  “You 
mean  the  one  who  died  because  her 
chosen  did  not  marry  her?” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  one,”  I said  eagerly. 

He  settled  back.  “There’s  a little 
scandal  connected  with  her,”  he  began 
mysteriously,  leaning  forward  and  low- 
ering his  voice  confidentially.  “If  you’ll 
promise  to  keej^  it  under  your  hat.  I’ll 
pass  it  on.” 

We  ju-omised. 

“Well,  they  say  Lancelot  didn’t  do 
right  by  our  little  Elaine.” 

I gasped,  “What?” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  court  gossip  that 
drifted  down  to  us  from  the  north.  And 
we  can  bo  sure  something  was  wrong 
by  an  item  in  Lord  Winchell’s  column.” 

“Lord  Winchell  ?”  I gasj:)ed. 

“Yes,  a writer  of  a column  of  gossip 
for  the  Anjws,  the  yearly  newsj^aper,” 
the  visitor  explained. 

“So  they  had  those  dogs  back  then 
even,”  Mack  breathed,  aghast. 

“The  item  read,  ‘What  young  lulncess 
is  expecting  a blessed  event — without 
priestly  benefit?  And  what  handsome 
young  knight  is  said  to  be  under  obli- 
gation to  the  troubled  princess?’  Yes, 
without  a doubt,  the  gossip  was  correct, 
and  poor  Elaine  was  humiliated  to 
death — literally. 
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“But  I can’t  blame  Lancelot  for  re- 
fusing to  marry  her,”  lie  continued. 
“She  bad  a social-clinibing  mother  who 
was  ambitious  for  her  daughter,  and 
tried  to  bring  about  the  match.  But 
Lancelot  turned  down  the  offer,  and  no 
one  thought  the  less  of  him  for  it. 
Elaine  was  just  a simple  little  girl — 
and  lier  front  teeth  protruded  and  she 
was  freckle-faced.” 

All  I could  gasp  wa.s,  “Well,  who’d’a 
thought  it?” 

“By  the  way,”  the  knight  broke  in, 
“I  have  a criticism  to  make  of  youi^ 
churches.  They’re  too  tame.  It’s  a 
wonder  everybody  isn’t  consumed  by 
fire  and  brimstone.” 

Attemjiting  almost  vainly  to  regain 
my  composure,  1 asked  weakly,  “What 
do  you  mean  ?” 

“Just  this : In  my  day,  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  one  to  go  wrong.  The 
church  simply  would  not  allow  it.  AVhy, 
they  fairly  pushed  us  through  the  pearly 
gates.  Of  course,  if  one  resisted  too 
vigorously  he  was  condemned  to  the 
lower  regions  by  excommunication ; but 
not  many  dared  resist.”  He  paused. 
“And  what’s  become  of  all  the  hermits  ?” 
he  asked  suddenly.  “You  know,  those 
divinely  filthy  and  pious  persons  who 
live  in  caves  and  lead  miserable,  holy 
lives  for  tlie  good  of  tlieir  souls.  It 
is  a feature  that  I miss.” 

But  I wanted  to  get  him  back  to 
Arthur  and  his  knights.  “Did  you  know 
Sir  Galahad  ?”  I asked. 

“Sir  Galahad  ?”  lie  repeated  after  me, 
dubiously.  “Yes,”  he  went  on  slowly, 
“I  believe  I did.  From  the  best  I can 
remember,  he  was  about  the  biggest  sissy 
I have  ever  mot.” 

Prepared  for  the  worst,  I asked,  “And 
Sir  Lancelot — what  about  him  ?” 

“A  rascal,”  the  ghost  informed  me 
unhesitatingly.  “I  knew  him  well.  Big 
and  brawny,  perhaps  he  might  have 
been  considered  handsome,  but  a rascal, 
nevertheless.  I once  saw  him  run  down 
and  ruthlessly  slay  a horseless  knight.” 

“So  pedestrians  weren’t  safe  back 
then,  either,”  irrelevant  Mack  broke  in. 

Prepared  for  still  worse  report,  1 
inquired  concerning  Guinevere. 

“Yes,  yes.  The  faithless  wife  of  that 


king  you  mentioned  a moment  ago — 
Arthur — was  that  the  name  ?”  the  knight 
replied.  “She  was  a toothless  hag — 
you  know,  back  then  we  just  couldn’t 
keei)  our  teeth — she  was  a,  toothless  hag 
who  became  enamored  of  Lancelot.  An 
insinuating  paragraph  in  Lord  Win- 
chell’s  column  caused  her  to  be  sent  to 
a nunnery,  and,  I believe,  precipitated 
a war.  For  that,  if  I remember  right, 
gossipy  Lord  Winchell  was  beheaded.” 

Mack  broke  in  here  with  a mutter, 
“You’re  not  so  different  from  us  mod- 
erns— ^you  know  all  the  dirt.” 

Tremulously,  but  hoping  beyond  hope 
for  the  best,  I asked  our  visitor  about 
King  Arthur. 

He  flung  his  hand  in  a gesture  that 
reduced  my  former  hero  to  a nonentity. 
“As  I have  said,  a petty  king.  He  ruled 
a kingdom  about  as  large  as  this  town, 
perhaps.”  This  wasn’t  saying  much 
for  the  size  of  noble  Arthur’s  domains. 
“And  he  was  terribly  egotistic,  I have 
heard,”  continued  the  ghost,  “and  urged 
his  knights  to  gain  victories  by  any 
means.” 

Meekly,  but  grasping  at  straws,  I 
asked  about  the  great  adventures  and 
the  chivalry  of  the  age — tournaments, 
rescuing  fair  damsels,  and  all  the  other 
glorious  incidents  and  features  of  what 
I had  considered  a Golden  Age. 

“Oh,  we  lived  humdrum  lives,  not 
half  so  entertaining  and  thrilling  as 
you  live  today,”  he  replied.  “That’s 
why  I laughed  when  I heard  wliat  you 
said  about  my  country  and  time.  Tlicre 
were  a few  fonrnaments  now  and  then, 
and  sometimes  they  were  thrilling — as 
when  ten  or  twelve  knights  were  killed. 
But  on  the  whole  they  Avero  poor  shows. 

“And  as  for  chivalry,  and  rescuing 

fair  damsels .”  He  lauglied.  “Tlierc 

Avere  few  beautiful  Avomen  and  still 
foAver  handsome  men.  But  uoav  and 
then  a Avar  Avas  fought  because  one  lord 
had  run  off  Avith  another’s  Avife.  But 
usually  Avhen  one  lost  his  Avife  that  Avay, 
he  Avasn’t  very  dee])ly  concerned  about 
it — he  just  got  another  Avoman  to  take 
liis  former  Avife’s  place.  You  knoAV, 
women  occupied  a much  loAA'cr  position 
in  society  than  tliey  do  noAV.” 


“So  life  Avasn’t  a glorious,  chivalrous 
adventure  back  then,  after  all,”  I sighed, 
Aveak  from  the  effects  of  disillusionment. 

“No,  just  humdrum,  as  I have  said,” 
Sir  Thomas  replied  nonclialantly. 

That  Avas  the  last  straAV.  From  the 
men  and  Avomen  of  the  age  of  chivalry 
I had  turned  to  the  life  of  that  age  in 
hope  of  redeeming  features.  But  they 
had  not  been  forthcoming,  and  I Avas 
defeated,  beaten  doAA'n  by  the  disillu- 
sioning, cold  facts  Avhich  the  ghost  had 
naiv'ely  related.  I Avas  speechless. 

Glancing  around  suddenly,  our  vis- 
itor observed  that  the  night  “Avas  get- 
ting old.”  Eising  Avith  a clatter,  he 
announced  that  he  must  be  off. 

Weakly  Mack  and  I urged  him  to 
stay,  but  he  declined,  said  he  had  en- 
joyed our  little  chat,  and  left,  creaking 
and  squeaking  in  every  joint. 

I resumed  my  seat  and  tried  to  ponder 
upon  the  castles  and  men  in  the  clouds 
that  our  Ausitor  had  sent  tumbling  doAvn 
to  destruction  upon  the  cold,  hard  earth. 
Suddenly  their  doAA’iifall  Avas  impressed 
upon  me  by  the  bump  of  a falling  body. 
Looking  up,  I saAV  that  ilack  had  fallen 
asleep  and  dropped  his  history  book. 

Puzzled,  I leaned  OA’er  and  shook  him. 
He  droAvsily  cocked  open  an  eye  and 
inquired  thickly,  “What  is  it?” 

“Say,”  I asked,  “did  Ave  just  liaA-e  a 
visitor — a very  strange  visitor?” 

“Not  as  I knoAv  of,”  he  replied  sleep- 
ily. “Why?” 

“Just  didn’t  knoAv,”  I returned.  “I 
musta  been  dreaming.” 

I turned  to  the  book  on  the  table — 
Malory’s  Mori  Darfhvr.  I thought  of 
Tennyson’s  lofty,  sometimes  artificial 
accounts  of  the  Arthurian  legends;  I 
remembered  Scott’s  romances  of  the 
olden,  golden  age  of  chivalry. 

“Liars,”  I muttered  resentfully  to  my- 
self. “And  it  took  a dream  to  shoAV 
you  up.” 


Absent-minded  Sales  Girl  fas  date 
kisses  her  good-night)  : Will  that  be 
all  ? — 7V.rfl.s’  BaitaJion. 
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I HAVE  SEEN  GOD 

By  William  L.  Willis 

/ have  seen  God — 

In  a sunrise  he  came  to  me; 

Out  of  the  hleahness  of  early  morn, 
He  came,  transfornmig  the  world 
To  sparMing  beauty. 

I have  seen  God. 

I have  seen  God — 

Through  the  day  he  came  to  me; 
Many  times  I saw  him  in  the  eyes 
And  deeds  of  a fellow-man. 

In  the  thoughts  of  a friend 
I have  seen  God. 

I have  seen  God — 

In  a sunset  he  came  to  me; 

In  the  glowing  embers  of  a fading  day. 
He  came,  the  heavens  declaring 
The  glory  of  his  name. 

I have  seen  God. 

I have  seen  God — 

In  the  star-light  he  came  to  me; 

On  a hill,  while  icatching  the  Pleides, 

Aiid  mighty  Orion 

Race  westward  through  the  night; 

I have  seen  God. 


THOU  ART  MINE 

By  Gekald  G.  Grubb 

Thou  art  mine,  I am  thine. 

Union  subtle  and  divine; 

Locled  thou,  a.rt 
In  my  heart; 

Lost  forever  is  the  key — 

There  ever  thou  ivilt  be. 

Thou  are  mine,  thought  sublime. 
Blessing  all  my  life  and  time. 

Rose  thou  art 
Of  my  heart; 

Rloom  forever,  darling  rose — 
There  no  frost  bids  thee  close. 

Thou  art  mine,  ever  mine. 

By  unchanging  law  divine; 

Germ  thou,  art 
Of  my  heart 

That  shall  live  and  bloom  again — ■ 
In  some  love-blest  domain. 


A LOST  POEM 
D.  L.  Stewart 

One  day  while  ivandering  mongst  the 
ruDling  cont, 

^Y^thin  my  pondering  mind  a poem  was 
bom. 

No  pen  and  paper  had  I with  me  then. 

That  I might  write,  and  2)ass  it  on  to 
men. 

My  soul  implored  the  phantom  poem 
to  stay. 

But  quickly  as  it  came  it  fled  away; 

But,  oh,  how  sweet  it  was,  and  strong 
and  bright. 

The  while  it  stayed! — like  some  celes- 
tial light 

That  flashes  once  from  off  a distant 
shore, 

-1  moment  beams,  then  fades  to  shine 
no  more. 


And  noiv — sometimes  with  longing  al- 
most tears 

I try  to  call  the  phantom  from  the 
years. 

But  call  in  vain! 

The  p>oem  that  whispered  with  the 
ivhispering  corn 

Will  in  my  soul  be  horn 
N^evcr  again! 


TODAY  I LIVE 
By  Falk  S.  Johxson 
Today  I live 

About  me  all  the  universe 
Unfolds  my  soul 

And  sweeps  it  to  the  shores  where  depth 
And  heighth  and  width  does  stretch  it  to 
Their  ends;  it  hursts 
With  fidl  completion  happy  notv. 

Tomorrow  I may  die; 

And,  from  the  widened  ends  of  life 
Will  I info  a narrowing  night  of  noth- 
ingness 

Go  shrinking  til 

.ill  that  was  will  he  no  more. 

Today  I live,  and  live  I will  to  hounds 
Of  swirling  worlds.  My  life  will  I live 
full. 


TO  A CHILD 

By  Falk  S.  Johnson 

Before  me  is  the  child 
That  yesterday  was  born. 

Before  the  child  is  all 
That  lies  ahead  of  man. 

Its  life  may  mount  to  heighths 
Of  money-gloried  fame; 

Or  drift  in  poor  decay 
To  driving  poverty. 

I our  life,  my  child,  begins; 

Your  courses  and  death  does  start. 

I fear,  my  child,  for  all 
That  rushes  on  to  you. 

But  you  are  here,  my  child 
And  I with  you  will  go. 


TO  BRIGHT  EYES 
By  Ed  Gambrell 

Remember?  ’Twos  only  five  months  to 
the  past 

From  now — the  time  that  I’m  inspired 
to  write  , 

This  thing  I should  not  let  my  pen 
recite. 

But  thing  I find  impossible  to  avast — ■ 

That  on  one  night  together  we  were 
cast. 

To  me  this  eve  teas  filled  with  rare  de- 
light. 

Being  alone  with  ymi  beneath  the  light 

Of  lonely  luhite  moonbeams  that  seemed 
to  blast 

In  me  a fire  that  held  my  heart  aghast — ■ 

.1  fire  reflected  from  your  eyes  full 
bright — 

That  mingled  with,  this  heart  to  first 
excite 

A deep,  pure  love  for  you  that  grew  ere 
fast 

Till  now  I know  my  lonesome  heart  ere 
cries 

lor  the  love,  that  sparked  that  night 
from  your  bright  eyes. 
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OB  JONAH  EN  DE  WHALE 


jYow  lot  me  tell  yo  cliillun 
’Bout  Jonah  en  de  whale; 
hTow  Jonah  wiiz  a wicked  man 
Outta  de  jig  on  bale. 

About  de  waffs  he  sauntahed 
Tub  ketch  uh  ship  abrawd; 

He  found  uh  ship  fo  Itly, 

De  best  you  evah  sawed. 

lie  fetched  uh  hunk  oh  cawn  pone, 

En  uh  pot  oh  possum  pie, 

En  uh  pint  oh  suggah  haid, 

En  laid  it  all  neah  by. 

Den  he  slips  intuh  dat  boat, 

De  one  dat’s  Itly  houn’ ; 

En  he  crawls  intuh  uh  hole, 

En  thinks  he’s  safe  en  soun’. 

De  Lawd  says  straight  tub  J onah, 
“Why  did  yo  jump  yo  hail?” 

Den  Jonah  ansuhed  meekly, 

“I  couldn’t  stall’  dat  jail.” 

Den  he  pult  his  haid  hack  in, 

En  held  his  mouf  right  tight. 

He  turnt  untuh  de  dehil 

Though  he  knowd  de  Lawd  wuz  right. 

En  de  ship  went  out  tub  sea 
Wif  Jonah  stowin’  way; 

En  de  waves  commence  tub  tos.s, 

En  de  boat  begins  tub  sway. 

Uh  stawm  wuz  coinin’  up; 

Der  wuz  lightning  all  about. 

“Who  caused  this  stawm  wo  wanna 
know  ?” 

De  goh.s  begins  tub  shout. 

Too  had  it  wuz  fo  Jonah, 

Dey  caught  him  on  de  run. 

“Yo  caused  it  all,”  dey  sod, 

“Yo  no  count  son  oha  gun.” 


By  M.  E.  GAMBRELL,  JR. 

So  dey  grabs  him  by  de  arm. 

An  dey  grabs  him  by  de  leg; 

Dey  swing  him  high  an  low; 

Den  give  uh  pawfull  peg. 

En  ovahboad  he  went, 

A bad,  bad  place  fob  him; 

Because  it  t’wuz  so  dark 
Ho  coundn’t  see  tub  swim. 

He  splashed  ’bout  in  de  sea. 

Jus’  blubbing  up  en  down ; 

Hi  s cries  fob  halp  wuz  heard 
Uh  mile  uh  mo  aroun’. 

De  watah  wuz  so  cold. 

Jus  lak  uh  friggidare, 

En  Jonah  shook  cn  yalped, 

“Lawd  git  me  outta  hero.” 

De  Lawd  heahed  Jonah  praying 
En  so  he  halped  him  out. 

He  hollared  to  uh  whale 
He  seen  uh  paddlin’  ’bout. 

De  Lawd  sed,  “Gulp  dat  man, 

En  swim  along  de  sho.” 

De  whale  he  went  ahaid 
En  nehhor  axed,  “What  fo?” 

Den  Jonah  seed  dis  thing 
Uh  swimmin’  on  de  stuhn ; 

It  skeered  him  nigh  ter  deaf, 

En  he  got  all  consuhn. 

En  when  dis  thing  drawed  nigh. 

Why  Jonah  shet  his  eyes. 

But  wdien  dey  opuned  up 
He  coundn’  see  de  skies. 

Den  he  sez,  “I  gotta  hunch 
Dat  dis  heah  is  uh  whale, 

En  if  it  is,  oh  Lawd, 

Pleese  gimme  back  dat  jail.” 


iYow  Jonah  smaughtly  sed, 

“I’se  gonna  disagree. 

I’ll  kick  him  in  de  slats; 

Den  he  git  rid  oh  me.” 

So  Jonah  kicked  en  jumped, 

En  pinched  de  whale  uh  lot; 

De  whale  he  gits  so  sick. 

He  stahts  to  pick  uh  spot. 

He  swims  along  de  sho ; 

His  belly  scrapes  de  sand ; 

Den  Jonah’s  up  en  out, 

En  walks  once  mo  on  land. 

He  praised  de  Lawd  fo  dat, 

En  sed,  “I’ll  nebbuh  sin. 

Yo  sholy  halloed  me  out 
Ob  de  fix  dat  ah  wuz  in.” 

Den  Jonah  went  ’round  ’bout 
Uh  preaching  fo  de  Lawd, 

En  made  de  best  ole  doctuh 
Dat  wuz  ebbuh  sawed. 

— s — 

SUSPEXSE 
By  Edwin  Bk.vlk 

She  kept  me  in  suspense 
Until  I knew  not  whence; 

But  on  the  night  she  told  me  thence 
1 have  never  worried  since. 

The  way  in  which  she  told  me 
Only  God  knows  how  it  could  be; 

For  He  always  opens  His  eyes  to  see 
When  He  hears  where  nice  things 
should  be. 

When  she  told  me  that  she  loved  me  true 
I have  never,  never  since  been  blue; 

I never  knew  how  love  could  be 
Until  the  night  we  exchanged  it  for  thee. 
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UTOPIAN  COLLEGE 

{Continued  from  'page  eleven) 
walking.  Now  any  cultured  gentleman 
in  the  student  body  will  readily  agree 
that  this  sort  of  thing  should  be  looked 
after — as  much  as  the  transportation 
of  the  boys  from  here  to  Raleigh. 

There  are  two  ways  to  handle  this  sit- 
uation satisfactorily.  The  first  we  will 
discard  without  further  consideration, 
for  it  is  a sorry  rule  that  works  both 
ways,  especially  when  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question.  The  second  way  to 
handle  this  problem  seems  to  meet  the 
approval  of  the  weak  and  lazy  alike.  As 
for  the  strong,  they  should  look  for  more 
manly  employment.  Our  track  team  has 
never  been  much  good,  so  I think  it 
would  be  a good  idea  to  give  each  of  the 
boys  a lesson  in  how  to  caddy.  They 
should  also  bo  presented  with  Chinese 
hand  carts,  with  large  opaque  shades 
covering  them.  Wlien  a fellow  wishes 
to  go  golfing  he  only  has  to  call  for  a 
boy  and  his  cart.  When  the  golfer  is 
comfortably  seated  in  one  of  these  carts 
the  boys  should,  very  gently  and  with 
care,  proceed  to  the  place  where  the  first 
“hit”  is  to  be  made.  Here  he  should 
stop  and  assist  the  golfer  in  getting  out 
of  the  cart  and  hand  his  golf  clubs  to 
him.  Wlien  the  golfer  has  hit  the  ball, 
if  ever,  the  “caddy  cart”  boy  should 
watch  the  ball  very  closely  until  it  comes 
to  a stop;  he  should  then  carefully  load 
the  exhausted  golfer  into  the  cart  and 
carry  him  to  the  ball.  Tn  this  way  the 
golfer  should  be  conducted  on  around 
the  course  without  becoming  withered 
W the  heat.  The  boys  would  he  given 
gym.  credit  for  the  little  work  done. 

b.  Tn  regard  to  the  swimming  pool, 
why,  the  boys  even  have  to  climb  up  on 
the  diving  boards  before  they  are  aide 
to  exhih't  their  skill.  You  Iniow.  this 
is  an  outrage:  there  surely  should  he 
elevators  attached  to  each  platform,  so 
that  none  of  our  great  swimmers  would 
have  to  exert  himself  by  climbing. 

10.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  college 
and  faculty,  let  me  say  in  passing  that 
each  man  upon  graduation  should  ho 
allowed  to  go  his  way  without  any  more 
help  from  his  co-ed.  The  college,  as  a 
loving  remembrance,  should  give  each 
giaduate  a yearly  income  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  period  of  ten  years. 
Ry  this  time  his  love  for  the  college 
will  bo  so  strong  that  he  will  forever 
fool  deeply  indebted  to  it. 


HOW  NOT  TO  PLAY 
FOOTBALL 

{Continued  from  page  nine) 
the  line  and  ask  yourself  as  the  quar- 
ter spits  out  a string  of  numerals  a 
mile  long,  “Now  where  am  I supposed 
to  take  a trip  to  this  time?  To  that 
big  brawny  fullback,  or  to  that  light, 
fast  half?”  One  is  about  as  bad  as 
the  other.  If  you  hit  the  fullback,  he 
usually  goes  right  on  regardless  of 
your  sincere  effort  to  stop  him.  And 
you  are  left  there,  sprawling  and  rath- 
er embarrassed.  And  if  you  try  to  stop 
that  fast  half,  he  usually  gets  around 
you,  and  you  are  left  running  around 
like  a chicken  with  its  head  cut  off, 
feeling  foolish. 

So  why  not  know  the  plays  and  be 
right  in  your  failure,  at  least. 

By  the  way,  when  you  fail  to  get 
your  man,  it’s  always  a good  idea  to 
make  out  like  you  are  hurt.  I believe 
that  it  softens  the  coach’s  heart  to  see 
you  lying  out  there,  maybe  with  a 
broken  neck  for  all  he  knows,  and  it 
nearly  always  fetches  a cheer  from  the 
crowd.  By  the  time  they  get  to  col- 
lege, most  players  know  this  old  trick, 
and  some  of  them  use  it,  too.  They 
learn  it  early,  back  in  high  school, 
when  there  are  some  sweet,  innocent 
young  things  on  the  sidelines,  watch- 
ing, the  players  hope,  their  heroic 
struggle  for  dear  old  Cunkin  Penter 
against  those  brutes  from  Piketown. 

hly  next  and  last  rule  is,  don’t  play 
football  unless  you  can  take  it — on  the 
chin,  on  the  shin,  in  the  pants,  and 
everywhere  else.  I think  that  it  is  uni- 
versally agreed  that  this  noble  sport 
is  no  pastime  for  weaklings,  and  for 
some  strong  men.  I’ve  heard  boys  talk 
who  got  into  as  many  as  three  scrim- 
mages during  the  season — quite  a feat, 

1 think.  They  say  that  playing  makes 
them  terribly  sore.  Of  course,  my  ex- 
j)erience  of  two  minutes  was  compara- 
tively short,  but  I collected  during  that 
time  a black  eye,  a broken  finger,  a 
barked  shin,  a skinned  elbow  and  nose, 
and  a long  tear  in  my  pants  at  a most 
embarrassing  place.  Now  if  I had 
stayed  in  there  for  thirty  minutes — 
but  you  figure  it  out  for  yourself.  Any- 
way, they  would  probably  have  had  to 
collect  bits  of  me  from  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  field.  And  back  in  Fayette- 
ville, when  I was  playing  for  our  high 


school,  I was  considered  no  weakling. 

No,  football  is  no  game  for  ordinary 
mortals,  but  is  one  for  supermen  who 
can  really  take  it. 

And  so  I come  to  the  end  of  my 
enumeration  of  warnings  and  rules. 
Of  course,  I realize  that  1 have  given 
none  that  a coach  would  give — except 
the  one  about  knowing  the  plays,  and 
in  that  I pointed  out  some  facts  that 
no  coach  ever  thought  worthy  of  men- 
tion. I might  have  told  you  to  train 
rigorously,  to  attend  practice  regularly, 
and  to  fight  for  your  position.  But 
those  things  have  been  said  so  often 
and  so  well  and  so  emphatically  by 
every  coach  in  the  land,  that  I thought 
I would  discuss  some  rules  you  are  not 
likely  to  hear  mentioned  on  the  grid- 
iron. 


ANTHONY'S  DOUBLE 
SCOOP 

{Continued  from  page  eight) 
mated  as  soon  as  the  stock  market  opens 
tomorrow  morning,”  continued  the 
young  enthusiast. 

“Merger,  huh?”  grunted  old  Van 
Zandt. 

“Yes,”  continued  Brent,  “the  old 
Spindale  Railroad  is  selling  out,  lock, 
stock  and  barrel,  to  the  Transylvania, 
at  a premium  of  two  hundred  per  cent.” 

It  was  like  lightning.  , 

“What  the  hell?”  stormed  old  Yan 
Zandt.  “You  meant  that  ?” 

“Why  yes,”  returned  Brent,  somewhat 
puzzled. 

“What  of  it,  my  dear?”  asked  the 
pale  invalid  wife. 

“Why,  Daddy”  from  Angelica;  but 
he  was  half  way  around  the  house, 
yelling.  “The  car ! the  car  ! Bring  it ! 
Quick  ! Can’t  you  hear  ?” 

“Young  man,”  he  called  back,  ad- 
dressing Brent,  “you  just  stay  there  and 
keep  the  women  folks  company.  An- 
gelica,” addressing  his  daughter,  “have 
Polly  fix  up  the  guest  room  for  Mr. 
Brent.  I won’t  be  back  until  tomorrow 
noon,  and  then  I will  be  just  $500,000 
better  off.  And  it  was  your  tip,  yon 
young  scallawag,”  again  addressing 
Brent.  “Take  the  girl;  she’s  yours. 
Give  up  that  damned  newspaper  job 
and  feed  me  tips. 

“Can’t,”  from  the  reporter.  “It  takes 
those  'damned’  newspaper  contacts  to 
get  the  tips.  Good  night,  Mr.  Van  Zandt. 
Thanks.” 
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WHY  I HATE  SAXOPHONES 

By  Gkaiiam  Geady 

If  all  the  saxophone  players  in  the 
world  were  put  in  the  middle  of  the 
Sahara  Desert  I’d  bo  perfectly  satis- 
fied. I know  all  about  saxophone  play- 
ers; I room  with  one.  It’s  not  par- 
ticularly the  saxophone  player  that  I 
detest,  though ; it’s  the  instrument  he 
plays. 

In  the  first  jjlace,  a saxophone  is 
nothing  more  than  an  enlarged  pipe, 
which  might  be  employed  in  the  more 
entertaining  and  less  noisy  hobby  of 
blowing  soap  hubbies.  It  is  singularly 
ill-adaj)ted  to  the  making  of  music, 
as  all  the  occupants  of  College  Hall 
will  testify. 

Furthermore,  whenever  I hear  my 
roommate  practicing  on  his  saxophone 
I get  homesick;  the  noise  reminds  me 
of  the  little  dog  owned  by  a home-town 
neighbor.  I don’t  like  dogs,  either. 

That  saxophone  is  always  interrupt- 
ing my  study.  I don’t  mind  being  in- 
terrupted when  I’m  •studying,  hut  I 
do  insist  oti  being  interrupted  by  some- 
thing jjleasant. 

I’ve  found  one  use  for  a Haxo2)hone; 
it  should  1)(!  used  to  murder  the  .saxo- 
j)honist  with.  Some  day  when  Levin- 
son hits  that  note  half  waty  between 
A and  A flat  I’ll  use  his. 

Fond  Mother:  Yes,  Jane  is  taking 
French  and  Algebra.  Say  good  morn- 
ing to  Mrs.  Jones  in  Algebra,  dear. 
— Whirlivind. 

8 — 

“So  you’ve  been  to  college,  eh?” 

“Yeah.” 

“How  high  can  ye  count?” 

“One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  jack,  queen, 
king.” — Yellow  Jacket. 


TOM  THUMB  ASPIEATIONS 
By  Chaeles  ay  Dunn 

Strangely  enough,  my  first  ambition 
was  to  he  a dwarf — an  extremely  small 
dwarf.  I wanted  to  be  able  to  make 
myself  even  smaller  than  Tom  Thumb. 
How  wonderful  I thought  it  would  he 
to  have  the  power  of  changing  myself 
into  such  a very  small  man  that  I could 
play  inside  my  toys ! How  thrilling 
I thought  it  would  bo  to  ride  my  elec- 
tric train  around  and  around  the  track. 
Inlaying  engineer  and  conductor  to  my 
heart’s  content.  How  wonderful  I 
thought  it  would  be  to  wind  up  my 
automobile,  make  myself  small,  jump 
into  it,  and  go  si)eeding  across  the  floor. 
How  exciting  I thought  it  would  be  to 
hide  in  somebody’s  pocket — to  “slip” 
into  a picture  show.  What  fuu  I 
thought  it  would  be  to  get  aboard  my 
sail  boat  and  exjflore  the  banks  of  some 
spacious  mud  puddle!  Such  were  the 
dreams  of  my  early  childhood. 

How,  after  several  years  have  passed, 
and  I should  have  “put  away  childish 
things,”  there  are  still  times  when  my 
very  first  ambition  is  brought  vividly  to 
mind.  For  instance,  when  a ])rofessor 
asks  me  a question  that  I should  know 
and  cannot  answci’,  I look  longingly  at 
a near-by  j)ocket  thinking  how  wonder- 
ful it  would  be  if  I were  only  smaller 
than  a Tom  Thumb. 


Yon  can’t  imju'ove  on  nature,  but 
you  certainly  can  imj)rovo  on  denature. 
— Carolinian. 

A.  I).  Zilch:  Goodnight,  dear. 

O.  A.  T. : Sure  was ! — Carolinian. 
— s — 

He:  Have  you  hoard  the  story  about 
the  nasty  military  officer? 

She:  Ho.  AVhat  about  him? 

He : He  was  rotten  to  the  corps. 
— U.  of  S.  Calif.  Wampus. 


HO  FLOAVEES 
By  M.  E.  Gambeell,  Je. 

Crash ! 

“Empty  the  ballast  tanks!”  cried 
the  commander  of  the  S-3I  above  the 
terrific  din  of  clanging  steel  and  ice. 
“We’ve  crashed  into  an  iceberg!” 

Clang ! The  water-tight  door  to  the 
forward  torpedo  room  was  thrown  shut 
and  locked.  The  bow  of  the  submarine 
lurched  downward.  Aleu  were  thrown 
off  their  feet.  The  torpedo  officer 
yelled,  “It’s  flooded ! The  forward  tor- 
pedo room  is  flooded !” 

Down,  down,  and  down  the  sub- 
marine carried  its  ill-fated  crew. 
AVould  it  ever  stop  going  down  ? AYas 
there  no  bottom  to  the  Atlantic?  The 
2)ressure  gauge  broke  from  the  strain 
of  a pressure  greater  than  it  could 
register,  and  still  the  subma  rine 
descended  with  its  human  cargo.  The 
pressure  was  too  great.  The  subma- 
rine s strong  steel  shell  began  to 
weaken. 

Men  inatyed.  There  Avas  no  hope 
of  living. 

Another  crash,  the  tragic  end — and 
the  northern  Atlantic  rolled  on.  Brave 
men  were  bnried.  Ho  flowers  would 
cover  their  grave.  There  would  bo 
only  the  mist  of  dawn  as  cold,  bleak 
days  came  in,  or  a howling  wind  and 
a raging  .storm  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  their  tomb.  But  other  brave  men 
Avill  follow  to  lie  Avith  them  in  the 
deep. 

— s — 

Dr.  Gulley:  One  time  during  recon- 
struction period  a negro  judge  Avas 
hearing  a case.  The  jury  AA'ent  out, 
one  of  the  laAvyers  told  the  dark  judge 
that  he  had  forgotten  to  charge  them. 
He  called  the  jury  back  in.  “I  charge 
each  of  ye  50  cents,”  he  said. 
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Casitle 

A young:,  energetic  man  by  tlie  name  of  AVliifaere  has  taken 
over  the  Castle  Theatre.  He  liails  from  .Sanford,  and  has  been 
in  tile  tlieatre  business  for  around  sixteen  years.  Mr.  'Whitacre 
is  bringing  along  a “riglit  far  ai^paring  gal*’  to  look  after  tlie 
sellance  of  ye  old  tickets.  He  is  also  liringing  along  anotlier 
|)erson  to  l(M)k  after  everything  around  ye  old  ('astle,  none 
other  than  .Iniie  Underwood,  former  football  itlayer  at  Carolina. 

“Tell  the  boys  I’m  going  to  carry  on  just  as  Mr.  Brewer 
has  in  the  past,”  AVIiitacre  told  me  tlie  otlier  day.  I believe  he 
will  do  just  that  thing.  He  has  the  vim  and  personality  needed 
for  a theatre  manager — in  a college  town.  He’s  going  to  give 
us  a free  show  in  a few  days  now.  Whitacre  didn’t  say  just 
what  it  would  be,  but  intimated  tliat  he  would  pick  the  “cream” 
of  the  ]iictnres  for  this  show. 

I looked  over  his  booking  arrangement  for  tlie  next  month. 
It  is  superb!  ft  beats  anything  I’ve  seen  in  the  way  of  a pic- 
ture scliednle — for  a town  of  this  size.  You’ll  say  the  same 
thing  when  these  jiictnres  appear.  So  let’s  stand  behind  3Ir. 
Mhitacre;  let’s  show  him  we  apiireciate  all  this,  by  attending 
Ills  shows! 

Mr.  'Whitacre  is  bringing  the  great  romantic  love  epic  of 
the  iVineteenth  Century  to  the  Castle  Tlieatre,  ^larcli  19  and 
20— “Little  Women.” 

The  jiresent  century  lias  had  its  red  hot  romance,  but  the 
Sixties  with  tlieir  (Mvil  War  and  its  aftermath  had  more  than 
their  share  of  sincere  maliiigs  and  marriages  in  real  life  and 
fiction.  Of  all  the  famous  novels  dejiictive  of  that  era  none  is 
lietter  known  than  the  Louisa  M.  Alcott  novel  relating  the  heart 
destinies  of  the  four  March  sisters,  .lo.  ^leg,  Beth  and  Amy. 

Jo,  ns  most  American  readers  will  renieinber,  turns  from  the 
wealthy  and  ardent  playmate  of  her  younger  days,  “Laurie,” 
to  a career  in  the  great  city,  there  to  meet  the  humble  and 
honorable  Oerman  professor  who  seems  to  have  little  hope  of 
ever  winning  her  heart  and  hand. 

There  is  dramatic,  surprise  too  in  the  decision  of  ,Io.  The 
triangle  of  Laurie,  Jo  and  tlie  Professor  iirovides  the  main  plot 
in  tile  story  that  has  been  a “best  seller”  since  it  first  startled 
the  literary  world  in  18G8. 

HKO-Radio  I’ictiires  assigned  none  other  than  the  meteoric 
Katliarine  Hepburn  to  play  the  enchantress  of  the  Sixties,  the 
girl  who  feared  the  pitfalls  of  love  would  break  the  firm  ties  of 
family  and  jiart  the  beautiful  sisters. 

The  supporting  cast  and  tlie  roles  tliey  enact  are  .loan  Ben- 
nett, as  Amy,  Frances  Dee  as  Meg,  .lean  Parker  as  Beth,  Paul 
Unkas  as  Fritz  Bhaer,  tlie  German  professor,  Edna  May  Oliver 
as  Aunt  March,  Honglass  Montgomery,  as  Laurie,  Henry 
Steiihenson  as  31r.  Laurence,  Sjiring  Byington  as  Marinee. 
Samuel  Hinds  as  Mr.  March.  Mabel  Colcord  as  Hannah.  John 
Havis  Lodge  as  Brooke  and  Yydia  JVestman  as  Mamie.  George 
Cnkor  has  directed  this  romantic  epic  of  girlhood. 

KKO-Hadio  has  retained  the  higlilights  of  the  original  vol- 
lime,  going  to  great  exiiense  to  reiirodnce  tlie  backgrounds  and 
settings  and  characters  with  detailed  exactness.  Tlie  produc- 
tion was  a year  in  the  making. 

Its  an  old  custom  in  Hollywood  to  bring  tilings  up  to  date, 
c laiige  old  stories  and  characters  and  settings  to  meet  the  so- 
ealled  demands  of  the  modern  age. 

Little  Monien”  is,  according  to  advance  reiiorts,  more  than 
jiioving  the  wisdom  of  the  studio  executives  in  not  iiermittlng 
le  little  women  to  grow  up  and  live  in  a big  city  and  patronize 
■light  clubs  and  ]ilay  golf,  it  is  a hit-and  tliat  goes  for  the 
0 < ei  as  well  as  the  younger  generation.  George  Cnkor  directed 
the  immortal  Alcott  story. 


ALONE 

By  Edwin  Beale 

This  was  written  while  I was  in  Dela- 
ware with  Effle.  She  was  at  school,  and  I 
was  listening  to  the  radio.  I was  planning 
to  go  to  Md.  to  visit  M.  G.,  and  was  anxious 
to  see  her.  Written  the  first  of  June,  1933. 

I am  tired  of  being  alone 
In  this  world  of  scorn ; 

I will  always  long  for  thee — 
ith  me  I hope  you  wdll  be. 

I am  tired  of  being  far, 

Because  my  heart  is  a scar ; 

I hope  to  have  you  some  day 
lo  love  me  and  cheer  me  in  every  way. 

I am  tired  of  being  alone 
Because  I long  for  you  with  all  my  tone ; 
Darling,  tell  me  that  you  are  mine. 
And  I will  thaidi  God  because  you’re 
fine. 

I am  tired  of  being  alone 
All  the  time  I need  you,  darling; 
Becau.se  I am  blue  for  you  each  day. 
Please  be  mine  every  day  in  every  way. 
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The  following  correction  aijpoared 
in  a small  town  paper ; 

“Onr  paper  carried  the  notice  last 
week  that  Mr.  John  Doe  is  a defective 
in  the  police  force.  This  was  a typo- 
graiihical  error.  Mr.  Doe  is  really  a 
detective  in  the  police  farce.” — Log. 

— s — 

“I  like  to  buy  a pair  of  garters.” 

“Single  or  double  grip?” 

“Doesn’t  matter.  I want  to  make  a 
sling  shot.” — Harvard  Lampoon. 

— s — 

One:  Did  you  say  you  are  subject 
to  fits  ? 

Two;  Yes. 

One : What  do  you  do  when  you 
have  one? 

Two : Oh,  just  walk  hack  and  froth. 
— Cornell  ^yidow. 

— s — 

One:  Mister,  what  makes  the  leaves 
turn  red  in  the  fall? 

Other:  They  are  blushing  to  think 
how  green  they  had  been  all  summer, 
sir. — Exchange. 

— s — 

“Oirls  are  just  like  street  cars — 
there’s  always  another  coming  along.” 

“Yes,  and  they’re  always  faster  after 
midnight.” — Ohio  (treeyi  Coat. 

— s — 

NOTICE ! 

Wisecrack  Yourself  a Free 
Jlox  of  Life  Savers! 

Now  your  pet  wisecracks  can  get 
you  more  than  a grin.  Here’s  a prize 
contest  where  your  funny-bone  can 
tickle  your  sweet  tooth. 

Send  us  in  your  best  laugh-maker. 
An  attractive  cellophane  wrapped  as- 
sortment of  all  the  Life  Saver  flavors 
will  he  awarded  for  the  h(>st  joke  sub- 
mitted each  month  by  one  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

Contributions  will  he  jmlged  by  the 
editors  of  this  publication  and  tlie  right 
to  publish  any  jokes  is  reserved.  All 
Editors’  decisions  are  final. 

How  about  that  wisecrack  you  like 
to  pull?  Win  a sweet  prize  with  it. 


Sigma  Nu  (wanting  a loan)  : Do  you 
remember  the  old  saying,  “A  friend 
in  need  i.s  a friend  indeed?” 

The  Other  Sigma  Nu:  Yes,  stran- 
ger.— Carolinian. 

— s • — 

Girl:  I dreamed  1 was  out  autoing 
last  night  with  you. 

Jack;  Tell  me  about  it. 

Girl ; I forgot  the  dream,  hut  when 
I woke  up  i was  walking  in  my  sleep. 
• — Puppet. 

S' — 

First  Stewd : My  girl  and  I surely 
heard  sometliing  that  opened  our  eyes 
this  morning. 

Second  Ditto : What,  the  alarm 
clock  ? — Exchange. 

— s • — 

“He  can’t  take  it,”  said  the  cop  as 
he  caught  a boy  stealing  an  apple  from 
the  pushcart. — Carolinian. 


"Wife  (angrily  to  her  drunken  hus- 
band) ; I sujjpose  you  expect  me  to 
believe  you.  came  straight  home  from 
the  office. 

He:  Sure  I did;  (hie)  I came  home 
just  like  the  crow  flies. 

She : So  I see.  Stopping  frequently 
for  a little  corn. — Owl. 

— s — 

“Paper,  mister  ?” 

“No,  sonny,  I’ve  got  a glass  eye.” 
“Okay,  I’ll  shoot  you  a game  of  mar- 
bles, then.” — Battalion. 

— s — 

Father:  And  to  think  that  I mort- 
gaged the  house  to  send  my  boy  to 
college  and  all  he  does  is  go  out  with 
girls,  drink,  and  smoke. 

Crony : Do  you  regret  it  ? 

Father;  Yes,  I should  have  gone 
myself. — Exchange. 


tOBSTER..  • “Did  you  ever  see  a bad  dream 

walking?  That’s  me.” 


LIFE  SAVER  . • “Yea-a-ah?  Watch  two  of  us 

turn  you  into  a lullaby!” 


Amazing  what  a couple  of  Life 
Savers  will  do  to  ease  digestion 
after  a heavy  meal.  Ever  try’em? 


A FAMOUS  FLAVOR  AT  ITS  BEST  . . . PEP-O-MINT  LIFE  SAVERS 
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How  are  your  r 

TRY  THIS  TEST 


bee  ho^  speedily  you  can  complete 
With  your  left  hand  (or  with  your  ri 
if  you  are  left-handed)  unbutton  you 
ginmng  at  the  top.  Now  button  it  asra 
mng  at  the  top.  If  you  use  more  than 
you  are  disqualified.  Average  timefors 


Watch  out  for  the  telltale 


signs  of  jangled  nerves 


Other  people  notice  them — 
even  when  you  don’t — little 
nervous  habits  that  are  the 
danger  signal  for jangled  nerves. 

And  remember,  right  or 
wrong,  people  put  their  own 
interpretations  on  them.  So 
it  pays  to  watch  your  nerves. 


Get  enough  sleep — fresh  air 
— recreation  — and  make 
Camels  your  smoke,  partic- 
ularly if  you  are  a steady 
smoker. 

For  remember,  Camel’s 
costlier  tobaccos  never  jangle 
your  nerves — no  matter  how 
many  you  smoke. 


( 


COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 

Camels  are  made  from  finer,  MORE 
EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS  than  any 
other  popular  brand  of  cigarettes! 


vm.  n.  j.  lurnoids  ■r„b.cc„  c„n.p.„,- 


SMOKE  AS  MANY  AS  YOU  WANT 
...THEY  NEVER  GET  ON  YOUR  NERVES 


CAMELS 
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JfOW  LAUGH! 

Oil,  pity  the  poor  joke  editor, 

A man  who  iimst  work  with  liaste, 

Oh,  think  of  the  man  who  must  write  all 
the  jokes, 

And  think  of  the  hours  he  wastes. 

He  sits  at  his  desk  until  midnight. 

How  worried  and  pallid  he  looks. 

As  he  thinks  about  the  next  issue. 

And  reads  all  the  funny  hooks. 

Yes,  think  of  those  wlio  will  read  them, 
All  those  he  must  satisfy, 

>Ve  could  say  he  doesn’t  heed  them. 

But  that  would  he  telling  a lie. 

This  joke  he  can’t  use— it’s  too  old, 

This  story’s  no  good — it’s  too  clean. 

This  woman  won’t  do— she’s  too  hold. 

Tile  chorus  girl’s  out— she’s  obscene. 

The  jokes  must  he  good— full  of  Co-eds, 
And  guys  who  get  drunk  on  their  dates 
Jokes  about  seniors  and  freshmen 
And  the  Indies  who  are  always  late. 

Jokes  about  profs  and  their  classes. 
Though,  each  he  as  old  as  the  hills. 

Then  jokes  with  a touch  of  grim  hiiinor ■' 
As  jokes  about  overdue  hills! 

•Tokes  that  are  sure  to  please  Meredith, 
Jokes  tiiat  are  sure  to  hit  Duke, 

But  jokes  that  please  the  good  minister 
Must  come  from  St.  John,  or  Luke! 

•Jokes  about  making  low  grades 
The  “F’s,”  the  “E’s,”  and  the  “D’s” 

Jokes  about  eight  o’clock  classes 
And  have  a professor  to  tease. 

.lokes  about  brides  buying  twin  lieds 
.Tokes  about  unwanted  kids 
.Jokes  about  Scotchmen  and  Frenchmen 
Jokes  about  Irish  and  Yids. 

I he  jokes  must  be  clean  for  the  censor 
1 he  jokes  must  have  sex  for  the  boys 
Tile  jokes  must  be  iiacked  full  of  humor. 
Or  all  of  you  raise  a noise. 

The  cracks  must  have  Are  and  sparkle 
Sprinkled  with  “damn,”  “guy,”  and  “hell,” 
The  blurbs  must  be  clean — yet  lilthy. 

Or  Meares  swears  the  ads  won’t  sell. 

The  profs  have  no  sense  of  humor 
Or  else  don’t  give  a darn 
I o think  a man  can  make  good  grades 
IVhiie  trying  to  rig  up  a yarn. 

Oh,  pity  the  man  that  handles  the  jokes 
He’s  only  a pawn  and  a tool 
In  trying  to  write  jokes  dirty,  yet  clean 
He’s  usually  kicked  out  of  scliool. 

— T.  G. 
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SEQUEL  TO 

“TWELVE  LITTLE  BOTTLES” 

He  was  quite  an  overbeering  being. 
Unaccustomed  as  he  was  to  public  drink, 
never  was  he  without  less  tlian  six  pints 
of  Satan’s  brew  under  his  wasted  coat. 
One  night  he  decided  to  go  for  a iiorse- 
Iiack  ride  on  a pony,  so  he  jumped  on 
his  mule  which  had  been  patiently  cham- 
pagne his  bit  of  oats  in  the  barroom. 
He  axed  him  before  he  lept  upon  iiim, 
but  the  wliite  mule  tarried  not,  whiskeyni 
away  without  a word.  The  man  got  as 
far  as  the  barroom  floor,  but  tlien  he 
bumped  his  gin  on  the  door.  He  was 
quite  tight  and  didn’t  know  at  first  what 
aied  him,  but  with  spiritis  fermentis  he 
reaiized  tiiat  he  had  cognac  his  gin  with 
aged  wood.  He  also  noted  at  the  same 
time  tiiat  his  stewed  was  among  those 
absinthe.  His  last  words  before  passing 
into  the  grate  beyond  the  door  were 
spoken  with  a mouth  o’rye  and  they  were 
as  neariy  as  could  be  extinguished:  “I 
corn’t  beer  that  white  mule,  anyway — 
Eaii  de  Yille  yan!” 

■ — s — 

A girl  was  caiiglit  by  a trilie  in  Soiitii 
Africa,  and  was  being  cooked;  ali  of 
a sudden  she  stuck  her  head  up  out  of 
the  water  and  saw  the  crowd;  she 
iaiighed  and  laughed,  because  she  knew 
there  wasn’t  enough  of  lier  to  go  around. 

— s — 

A niotlier  and  father  and  their  child 
went  out  on  a lake  tishing.  JVheii,  hav- 
ing gone  exactly  one  hundred  yards, 
they  struck  a stump,  and  tlie  boat  sprung 
a leak.  The  mother  and  father  began  to 
swim  to  the  shore  for  dear  life.  After 
having  reached  said  shore,  they  iooked 
back  and  saw  the  boat  was  slowly  sink- 
ing, and  tliey  just  cried  and  cried,  be- 
cause they  happened  to  think  that  the 
baby  couldn’t  swim! 

— s — 

THE  OLDEST  JOKE  ON  RECORD 

“JViio  was  that  iady  I saw  you  witli 
last  night  P’ 

“That  wasn’t  no  lady;  that  was  my 
wife.” 
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CASTLE  HIGHLIGHTS 


aiEJf  IJT  SESSION  AFTER  IHNNER 

1st  ar.:  And  I tell  you  I’ve  kissed  the 
girls  at  aieredith,  kissed  the  ladies  at 
Peace,  kissed  the  University  Iteanty 
miecn,  but  I’ve  yet  to  get  greater  en- 
joyment tlian  when  I kiss  my  own  wife. 

2nd  ai.  (enthusiastically) : By  George, 
I believe  you’re  rigiit. 

Painful  silence. 

— s — • 

L’lIUMILITE 

L’humilife  est  une  perpetuelle  tran- 
quilUte  de  coeiirj  e’est  ne  pas  avoir  de 
peine,  n’etre  jamais  chagrine  ou  fdche, 
irritable  ou  sensible,  ne  s’etonner  de 
rien  de  ce  qui  pent  arriver,  ne  rien 
craindre  de  ce  qui  se  fait  centre  moij 
e’est  etre  en  repos  quand  personne  ne 
me  love;  et  quand  je  suis  blame  ou 
meprise  e’est  avoir  un  refuge  beni  en 
moi-mcme  ou  je  pius  entrer  et  n’agen- 
ouiller  devant  mon  Dieu  en  secret  et 
etre  en  paix  comme  dans  une  mer  pro- 
fonde  et  calme  lorsque  de  toutes  cotes, 
il  me  semble  qu  ’il  y a de  la  peine. 


(Written  in  1927  by  Prof.  C.  A. 
Seibert  for  Monsieur  le  Cbanoiue  de 
Cavallier,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  in 
Southern  France,  who  found  bis  happi- 
ness in  helping  others.  He  did  much 
praiseworthy  work  among  the  military 
hospitals  of  the  Midi.  In  a reeent  letter 
to  Professor  Seibert  from  M.  Godeau, 
the  latter  writes  that  “Monsieur  le 
Chanoiue  est  ton  jours  aussi  aimable, 
aussi  gai,  aussi  saint.”) 

THE  ALL-AaiElilCAN  COLLEGE  liYaiN 

llmmniiu  da  da  daa,  do  da  da 
Alma  Mater  tliee, 
llmmmm  doo  do  classics  lialls, 
Ilmmmm  la  la  doo  doo  ivied  walls, 
Alma  Mater  three! 

llnimmmnim  da  da  do  la 
Hopes  and  fears, 

Hinminmiuiiimm  loo  da  loo  loo 
da  la  years 

Alma  Mater  threeeeee! 

TRUE  LOVE 

The  davenport  held  the  twain. 

Fair  damsel  and  her  ardent  swain, 
Ifeandshe; 

But  then,  a step  upon  the  stair! 

And  father  finds  them  sitting  there. 

He and She. 


Tlie  Wake  Forest  boys  are  very 
fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Wliitacre  as 
manager  of  the  local  theatre.  He  knows 
exactly  what  we  want,  and  just  liow'  we 
want  it." Who  could  ask  for  more?  He’s 
getting  some  of  the  best  vaudevilles  in 
tlie  country,  vaudevilles  which  don’t 
usually  play  in  towns  of  this  size.  But 
he  knows  we  like  ’em,  so  he  tlirows 
all  financial  cares  to  the  wind,  and 
drags  these  top-notch  road  shows  right 
on  in.  During  the  Easter  holidays  Mr. 
Wliitacre  had  the  front  of  his  theatre 
painted  in  an  attractive  old-gold-and- 
black  design.  All  of  which  goes  to 
prove  that  Wliitacre  is  “fixin’  up”  for 
us.  It  is  only  hoped  that  we  will 
patronize  his  theatre,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  him  to  carry  on  his 
shows  ill  the  same  efficient  manner. 

If  w’e  were  jiicking  the  two  best 
actors,  the  best  actresses,  and  the  best 
producers  of  musical  comedies  in  Hol- 
lywood, Will  Rogers  and  Lionel  Barry- 
more would  come  as  the  actors,  Marie 
Dressier  as  the  actress,  and  MLarner 
Brothers  as  the  producing  company. 
These  entertainers  will  play  a big  part 
in  amusing  you  before  so  long  a time. 
— s — 

“HER  SWEETHEART” 

Marie  Dressier  and  Lionel  Barry- 
more will  appear  in  “Her  Sweetheart” 
(Christopher  Bean)  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  April  2.3  and  24.  This  is 
their  first  co-starring  picture. 

They  did  a scene  together  two  years 
ago — Marie  Dressier  and  Lionel  Bar- 
rymore. That  was  when  they  appeared 
before  a brilliant  assemblage.  Miss 
Dressier  to  receive  the  award  for  an 
actress,  Barrymore  the  trophy  for  an 
actor,  when  the  Academy  of  Motion 
Picture  Arts  and  Sciences  proclaimed 
their  respective  performances  the  best  . 
of  the  year. 

How  they  do  scenes  together  again, 
this  time  as  co-stars  teamed  for  the 
first  time  in  “Her  Sweetheart”  (Chris- 
topher Bean),  which  is  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer’s  transcription  of  the  cele- 
brated stage  play. 

Although  their  type  of  work  is  dif- 
ferent both  stars  have  a method  in 
common.  They  rehearse  every  bit  of 


“Business,”  timing  their  action  to- 
gether as  experienced  pla3-ers  do,  and 
then  literally  living  their  roles.  This, 
according  to  Sam  Wood,  the  director, 
has  never  been  demonstrated  more 
clearly  than  in  “Her  Sweetheart” 
(Christopher  Bean). 

Players  in  support  of  Miss  Dressier 
and  Barrymore  include  Helen  Mack, 
Beulah  Bondi,  Russell  Hardie,  Jean 
Hersholt,  H.  B.  A\  arner,  Helen  Ship- 
man,  George  Coulouris  and  Ellen 
Lowe. 

“DAVID  HARUM” 

Will  Rogers  will  appear  in  “David 
Harum”  Alonday  and  Tuesday,  April 
30,  and  May  1.  We  could  go  on  and 
tell  jmu  about  it,  but  the  “To  See  or 
Hot  to  See”  writer  in  JYew  Outlool- 
does  it  so  well,  we’ll  just  turn  it  over 
to  him.  With  'Will  Rogers  in  the  title 
role  and  a good  snappy  finish  David 
Harum  makes  a much  better  than 
average  picture.  There’s  not  much  of 
a plot,  but  it’s  excellent  entertainment 
if  jmu  like  Will  Rogers,  and  I do,  very 
much. 

Earning  $7,500  a week  in  the  pic- 
tures and  i^robably  as  much  more  in 
radio  and  syndicated  writings,  Air. 
Rogers  always  delights  me  when  he 
pretends  to  be  just  a simple  fellow 
from  Oklahoma,  diffidently  expressing 
his  humble  opinions  about  this  and 
about  that,  and  seeming  to  apologize 
for  holding  any  opinion  about  anj-- 
thing.  He’s  a mighty  good  actor,  for 
every  bit  of  this  is  acting.  Actually 
he  is  a shrewd  man  of  the  world,  high- 
ly intelligent,  and  a money  maker  who 
doesn’t  have  to  doff  his  hat  to  any 
one.  The  United  States,  noted  for  wast- 
ing its  natural  resources,  is  content  to 
see  'Will  Rogers  act  the  clown  and  add 
to  his  millions,  and  so  is  Mr.  Rogers. 
He  would  make  an  ideal  Secretary  of 
Air  in  President  Roosevelt’s  Adminis- 
tration, in  charge  of  air  activities  in 
the  Army,  the  Havy,  and  Civil  Avia- 
tion. But  I suppose  thej-’ll  let  him 
go  ou  chewing  gum  and  doing  his  act. 
Anjliow,  you’ll  like  him  as  David 
Harum. 

{Continued  un  page  twenty-onej 
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A MOUATAIJf  IDYLL 

Little  Yell  was  in  the  front  yard  of  her  mountain  home  cook- 
ing soap  grease.  They  called  her  “Little  Yell”  to  distinguish 
her  from  her  mother  “Big  Yell.”  However,  Little  Yell  was 
hrawny  enough  to  lay  out  Big  Yell  which  she  frequently  did 
wlien  the  girl  tired  of  her  old  lady’s  arguments. 

Lem  Livergood  sat  moodily  watcliing  her  lithe  form  as  she 
slowly  sloshed  the  grease  around  the  kettle  with  a wooden 
paddle.  Her  placid  face  changed  expression  occasionally  and 
her  cherry  lips  murmured  “damn”  when  a drop  of  grease  iiit 
her  arm  or  coal  from  the  fire  touched  her  hare  foot. 

“Ain’t  no  use  Lem,  I just  can’t  make  np  to  marry  ye.” 

Lem  sliifted  his  tobacco  and  said,  “I  got  the  friglitenest  hound 
dog  In  these  ’ere  parts.” 

Little  Yell  shook  her  head.  “Any  gal  would  be  riglit  proud 
of  tliet  but  ’tain’t  ’nough,  Lem.” 

“I  make  the  best  whiskey  on  the  mountain,  gal.” 

“I  know,  Lem,  I know.” 

“Last  week  I killed  two  revenoo  officers.  Yell.” 

“So  lias  lots  of  fellows  killed  revenooers,  Lem,  but  I can’t 
marry  you  for  that.” 

“IVIio  give  ye  tliat  Iilack  eye  yer  carryin’,  then,”  he  demanded. 

“Yew  did  Lem  Livergood  and  1 respects  ye  fer  it,  but  I don’t 
love  ye.” 

Tlien  the  mountaineer  played  liis  trump  card. 

“Where’s  yore  pappy  and  yore  two  brofliers?” 

“1  don’t  know,”  faltered  the  girl.  “They  ain’t  been  home  since 
liog  feedin’  time  last  night.” 

“I’ll  tell  ye  whar  they  are,”  countered  the  swain,  “I  licked  all 
three  of  ’em  down  at  tlie  corners  last  night  and  they  ain’t  bin 
able  to  git  home.” 

Little  Yell  dropped  the  paddle  and  her  eyes  glistened,  “Yew 
did  that  for  me,  Lem  ? Throw  that  tobaccer  out  of  yer  face  and 
come  and  kiss  me!” 


LIFE  SAVERS:  “Stepping  out?” 

HIGH  HAT:  “My  good  fellow,  we’re  calling  on 
the  future  Missus.  ” 

L^TE  SAVERS:  “Better  take  me  along.  ” 

HIGH  HAT:  “And  what  will  you  do?” 

LIFE  SAVERS:  “Take your  breath  away,  oP  top.” 
for  a new  thrill  ....  spear. o-mint  life  savers 
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LIFE 

By  Falk  S.  Johnson 

/Is  pure  as  distance, 

4s  strong  as  circumstance, 

As  quick  as  instants, 

4s  weak  as  water  taints — 

That  is  life. 

/Is  able  as  power, 

4s  changeable  as  showers, 

4s  rich  as  dowers, 

4s  pretty  as  bowers, — 

That  is  life. 

What  it  is — ice  know  not; 

Whence  it  came — we  find  not; 
Whither  it  goes — we  see  not. 

Yet  it  is,  it  has  been,  it  continues. 

Why  is  it  so?  We  wonder. 

Why  does  it  grow?  We  ponder. 
Yet  it  toe  lavishly  squander. 

And  cut  its  vital  sinews. 

Tomorrow?  Ah,  what  is  tomorrow? 
We  do  not  understand,  but  sorroiv. 
Happiness?  Fes,  but  with  it  horror. 
But  .still  we  least e when  we  should 
use. 

ire  see  its  evidences,  its  indications. 
We  hear  its  chants  and  infinite 
incantations, 

We  touch  and  mould  its  substance 
— with  limitations. 

But  finite  and  infinite — can  those 
we  fuse? 


WHAT  THE  ROSES  BRING 
By  Gerald  G.  Grubb/ 

When  first  I loved  you?  Let  me  see — 
Why,  it  was  long  and  long  ago. 

In  the  blooming  of  the  roses 
(Thru  all  these  years  I’ve  missed  you 
so). 

Now  when  the  roses  come  again. 

They  bring  me  only  dreams  that  pain. 
For  still  you  are  so  dear  to  me. 

I love  you  best;  ’Us  now  agreed. 

And  those  who  were  more  deur  to  you. 
Those  who  shared  your  silvery  laughter. 
Those  who  kissed  your  eyes  of  blue. 
Never  yet  have  loved  you  so; 

For  your  memory  (now  you  know). 
Has  never  caused  their  hearts  to  bleed. 

When  first  I loved  you?  Yes,  I know! 
The  years  that  totter,  lame,  and  slow. 
Have  not  effaced  your  memory. 
j\  oiv  when  I look  up  from  my  pain 
At  the  roses’  crimson  stain 
I think,  perhaps,  ’twas  not  in  vain— 
Since  in  the  rose  you  come  again. 

SONNET 

By  Kuamie  Carroll  Squires 

I shall  not  weep  above  you  any  more — • 
Not  that  I bear  no  sorrow  in  my  heart. 
But  I have  closed  ivith  tight-shut  lips 
that  door 

Upon  my  grief  and  it  is  well  apart. 

I shall  not  weep  for  you  tho  you  are 
dead. 

My  dark  and  heavy  heart  is  bowed, 
is  bent 

In  utter  subjugation  to  my  head. 

My  grief  is  hid,  and  I am  well  content. 


But  what  if  in  the  darkness  of  despair. 

My  sadness  like  a blackened  bulb  should 
thrust 

A pale  green  shoot  into  the  musty  air 
9 And  nourish  it  with  tears  that  turn 

to  dust: 

Would  this  dull  heavy  heart  through 
travail  bring 

My  sorroiv  into  flower  in  the  spring? 


MAGNITUDE 
By  Ei)  Gambrell 

I feel  the  magnitude  of  the  world  tonight 
4s  / am  walking,  look  up; 

The  clouds  above  an  open  canon  make, 
A fleecy,  deep,  and  grayish  cup. 
Through  which  the  moon  does  shine; 
its  mellow  rays 

Reflecting  through  that  cloudy  slit. 

I hold  on  earth  to  keep  from  upward 
Falling  through  this  moonlit  pit. 

The  night  is  cold;  I speed  my  pace. 
But  still  I upward  gaze  to  this  ravine; 
And  without  words  I ask  the  moon 
If  man,  a thing  so  small,  is  seen. 

— s — 


AIR  MAIL  FLIGHT 
By  Chas.  B.  McConnell 

I see  a flash,  a glimmer,  a pause, 
A circle  in  the  heavens, 

But  it’s  only  one 
Of  a chain  of  lights 
To  guide  the  pilot’s  way. 

He  starts  at  du.sk 
With  his  load  of  rnail. 

Passing  over  village  and  field; 

If  these  lights  go  out. 

He  will  miss  his  course 
And  crack  up  with  his  load — 

4 load  of  love. 

Of  hate,  of  pleasure. 

And  also  of  business  letters. 

Oh,  you  keepers  of  the  lights. 

Fail  not  in  your  task, 

For  to  you  is  entrusted 
The  life  of  a man. 

Bearing  messages  North,  East, 
South,  and  ll’es/. 

Guided  by  a fla.sh,  a glimmer, 

A circle  in  the  hearens. 
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COACH  JOHN  CADDELL 

By  WALDO  CHEEK 


We  believe  that  experience  is  man’s 
greatest  teacher  and  that  a clean  record 
of  loyal  and  devoted  service  is  the  best 
measure  of  any  man. 

And  52-year-old  Coach  John  Caddell 
measures  up  well. 

ith  fourteen  consecutive  years  as 
Demon  Deacon  haseball  coach  already 
behind  him,  he  is  still  going  strong; 
and  is  now,  more  than  ever  before,  one 
of  the  big  men  in  North  Carolina  base- 
ball circles.  What  could  have  been  more 
aiiproprlate  for  the  celehration  of  his 
fifty-second  birthday  on  Alarcli  29  than 
the  9-3  defeat  his  newly  develo2)ed  team 
handed  Michigan  State? 

beginning  his  baseball  career  as 
catcher  for  Wake  Forest  during  his 
school  days  hero.  Coach  John  has  been 
in  very  close  touch  with  Wake  Forest 
athletics  for  a number  of  years.  In 
fact,  he  has  been  so  closely  allied  with 
this  jihase  of  the  local  collegiate  activi- 
ties as  to  have  had  a great  part  in 
advancing  in  the  baseball  world  such 
outstanding  men  as  Vie  Sorrell  who  is 
now  playing  for  Detroit.  Others  who 
hegan  their  careers  under  him  are  llaljih 
Gillesjiie,  now  a student  here  hut  for- 
merly with  St.  Louis;  Dick  Newsome, 
who  also  played  for  St.  Louis;  Joe  Clay- 
ton and  A1  Dowtiu,  who  have  both  been 
connected  with  teams  in  the  Southern 
League;  not  to  mention  Murray  Grea- 
son,  who  is  also  doing  well  in  the  foot- 
ball realm.  Add  to  these  a great  num- 
ber of  high  school  and  jirep  school 
coaches  and  you  can  gather  some  idea 
of  the  influence  Coach  has  had  on  base- 
ball in  this  section  of  the  country. 

When  (juestioned  in  a recent  inter- 
view as  to  what  ho  thinks  of  the  future 
of  haseball-  as  a college  sport,  he  was 
quick  to  rejdy : “Oh,  it  is  coming  hack  !” 
Of  course,  he  was  ready  with  his  logical 
reason.  “On  account  of  the  depression,” 
he  said,  the  lower  minor  leagues  have 
cut  down  their  activity,  and  consequent- 
ly more  interest  is  being  shown  in  col- 
lege basehall ; and  tin*  big  leagues  are 
scouting  college  teams  more  than  ever 
before.” 


The  mention  of  the  1932  champion- 
ship team  struck  a soft  spot  in  the  heart 
of  the  veteran  trainer.  He  hated  to 
see  such  men  as  ilonk  Joyner,  Johnny 
Hicks,  Junie  Barnes  and  Howard  Earj) 
lay  down  their  uniforms.  Although 
sorry  to  lose  them,  he  is  proud  to  men- 
tion that  Monk  has  gone  to  the  Giants 


John  Caddell 

and  that  Johnny,  Junie  and  Howard 
have  contracts  with  minor  league  teams. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “What  do 
you  think  of  the  present  Big  Five  con- 
test ?”  he  re2)lied  ; “Well,  Carolina  and 
Duke  have  got  mighty  good  ball  clubs 
— Duke  has  the  best  iiitching  staff,  and 
Carolina  seems  to  have  a hard  hitting 
bunch  of  boys.”  He  is  a very  conserva- 
tive man ; and,  since  he  has  won  only 
“several”  state  championshiji  pennants 
during  his  14-ycar  career,  he  won’t 
make  any  radical  claims  for  his  team 
this  year.  “Our  club  is  composed  of 
inexjierienccd  ball  j)layers ; there’s  some 
natural  ability,  but  it’s  got  to  be  de- 
veloped,” is  all  that  he  would  say.  But 
he  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  by  saying, 
“If  we  can  keep  this  club  together  it 
will  probably  be  about  as  good  as  any 
of  them  next  year.” 

Oh  yes,  he  believes  in  “jinxes.”  “Elon 
has  one  on  us  up  there : we  have  never 


won  a game  there  yet,”  was  his  reply 
to  a question  concerning  this  undefinable 
something. 

To  Coach  John  goes  the  credit  for 
originating  the  4-game  Big  Five  sched- 
ule which  is  going  into  effect  this  year. 
This  season  we  shall  play  four  games 
with  each  Big  Five  team  except  Caro- 
lina, which  had  already  scheduled  too 
many  games  to  join  in  this  new  arrange- 
ment for  this  year.  But  next  year  all 
five  teams  will  follow  this  procedure. 
He  is  very  enthusiastic  about  the  new 
move.  “I  think  it  will  create  more  in- 
terest among  alumni  and  students,  for 
we’ve  got  something  to  work  on — more 
games  and  therefore  a better  chance 
from  a percentage  stand^ioint,”  ho  ex- 
l)lained.  This  Avill  cut  down  some  on 
our  numher  of  games  with  teams  out- 
side the  state  contest,  but  the  Deacons 
will  still  have  some  encounters  with 
Northern  teams  and  will  probably  make 
a Northern  trij)  each  year.  “We  want 
to  i)lay  such  teams  as  University  of 
Vermont,  Dartmouth,  and  one  or  two 
Virginia  teams;  and  make  the  return 
tri})s,”  he  stated. 

“You  can  say  tliat  the  class  of  col- 
lege haseball  as  played,  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  as  good  as  in  any  j^art  of  the 
country,”  he  concluded;  “I  should  at- 
tribute this  to  the  fact  that  the  boys 
in  the  South  start  earlier  and  come  up 
w'ith  basehall  more  than  auywdiere  else.” 
He  was  eager  to  make  it  clear  that  he 
doesn’t  mean  to  say  there  are  no  good 
baseball  players  from  the  North.  “There 
are  some  mighty  good  ones  from  the 
North,”  he  added,  “but  in  the  South 
there  are  more  in  number.”  He  think.o 
this  is  true  because  we  have  more  base- 
ball weather  and  that  there  is  always 
a place  for  the  kids  to  gather  and  choose 
up  for  a little  game.  The  boys  of  the 
North  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
steal  away  almost  any  afternoon  be- 
tween February  and  November,  hop  a 
three-strand  barbed  wire  fence  and  play 
the  game  of  every  boy’s  heart  while  the 
little  sisters  are  doing  the  evening 
chores. 

(Continued  on  page  twenty-one) 
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Wakerbury 

I 

By  Frank 


A weiglite  tlier  wer,  a sliootyer  of  bxille 

Ilys  classes  wer  merrie  and  not  gyvn 
to  be  clulle 

Tlirougliout  the  Iious  be  conlde  be  beard 
in  exi)lanatorie 

Wordes  of  some  Latyii  pbrayse  wcl 
soong  lie  in  oifertoric 

And  bitto  be  tbcpype  organ  talle  wer  be, 

And  folke  lovycd  bim  to  bear  speake. 
To  se 

Him  were  eek*  to  see  his  pleytbynges  of 
goyfle  and  his  pype. 

’IJbcrt  wer  bis  nayme — followyd  be  of 
goode  familie  to  type. 


Tber  wer  a man  lovyd  bis  bulle 
clei^en  Brindyl 

A sergeant  of  lawe.  In  his  bearte  were 
kyndel 

A fire  wbycl^e  caused  bim  naturecl  love 
eek*  and  far 

For  manye  man  hadde  gotten  him  ful 
many  by  the  bar 

Somewhat  wer  he  gyvn  to  stoope,  and 
in  his  age 

Iladde  he  hayre  fnl  wbyte — made  hym 
’pear  as  a sage 

Taught  be  well  of  both  Bibyl  and  lawe 

Gulley  wer  his  name ; bis  voyce  wer  with 
flaw. 


With  us  tber  wer  a doctor  of  pbysik 
In  al  this  worlde  was  tber  noon  him  lik 
Lovyed  he  to  speak  of  bodye  and 
surgerye 

Wd  wer  be  grounded  in  anatomie 
For  this  did  be  teacbe  so  wel 
It  ycause  the  students  much  displaysure 
I tel 

Ful  wel  collide  be  quote  of  extremyties, 
and  sucbe 

Vann  wer  his  name — curysed  w^r  he 
muche. 
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Pilgrims 

Norris 


A goode  mail  of  religion— lovyd  to 
frowne 

But  personnes  lie  lielpen  when  they  wer 
dowiie 

He  wer  riche  of  holie  thoughte ; a glide 
vyrse  did  he  mak. 

Much  did  he  inak  a glide  prayro  for 
your  sak 

Called  ho  men  “hys  hoycs’,’  for  lovyd 
he  thym  wel 

Toght  he  wel  of  Byhl of  Hevyii  lovyd 
he  to  tel 

His  office  wer  takyn  undyr  trees  on  a 
heiiche, 

For  lovyd  he  God’s  ojiyn.  His  name 
wer  Lynch. 


A weighte  of  profonde  philosophie 
wer  he 

A scholar  I tel  deep  cud  he  se 

Kept  he  wel  his  words  behinde  cold 
blue  eyse 

'Wliyche  helde  a merrie  twinkle.  Given 
wer  he  to  advyse. 

Hated  he  men  which  gumme  did  love 
to  chew. 

He  and  Pas  wer  hudyies.  Some  said 
he  to 

His  class  wer  mercyless — as  to  victym’s 
need ! 

r tel  he  wer  tal  shapened — slyni  lik 
a Reed. 


Ther  wer  uk*  a bumniyr  of  rydes, 

Givyn  wer  he  to  be  moderne— power  as 
pres  obydes.  ‘ 

Withe  his  destyngished  hedde.  A won- 
derfulle  personalitie 

Hadde  he — graye  harye  wer  scarse,  hut 
. it  cud  he  se 

lie  wer  a diitye  to  young  doctyr*  m 
principis;  truer  he 

Let  them  in  mod  school.  Musicale 
voyced,  he  he, 

An  maked  he  one  to  crie  with  his  slow 
necrologie, 

Lovyd  wer  he  hie  alle — next  to  dining 
room  he  bo. 
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YES,  WE  LIKE  THE  WAKE  FOREST 

By  A MEREDITH  GIRL 


When  I found  from  the  editor — 
through  a rej)resentative — that  he 
wanted  me  to  write  an  article  on  what 
the  Meredith  girls  thought  of  the  Wake 
Porest  Boys,  my  first  question  was 
“What  shall  I say?” 

The  representative  explained  that 
anything — almost — would  serve.  “But 
try  to  make  it  funny,”  he  added. 

And  right  then  I almost  made  a break 
by  being  brutally  frank;  I almost  told 
the  truth  by  saying  that  what  anyone 
should  write  on  that  subject  would  be 
funny — to  some  people,  at  least.  But 
1 was  courteous,  and  told  the  editor’s 
agent  there  was  nothing  particularly 
amusing  about  it. 

lie  still  insisted  that  the  editor 
wanted  the  article.  “Why  me  ?”  I asked, 
hoping  for  a compliment.  “I  don’t 
know,”  he — the  brute — replied  blankly. 

But  I took  it  upon  myself  to  reflect 
deeply  and  to  observe  carefully  and 
then  to  write  down  what  I heard 
and  saw. 

The  comments  naturally  arrange 
tlicmselves  in  two  groups:  Those  of  ap- 
proval and  those  of  disap])roval.  There 
is  no  middle  ground.  So  if  you  are 
hopefully  calling  and  writing  some 
girl  here.  I’ll  give  you  just  two  guesses 
as  to  how  you  stand. 

Bight  here  perhaps  I should  cx])lain 
that  this  is  no  “Walter  Winchell’  ar- 
ticle. N^ot  that  1 don’t  know  any  gos- 
sip— 1 do.  Did  you  ever  see  a Meredith 
girl  that  didn’t?  What  one  girl  over 
liere  knows,  they  all  know.  Right  from 
the  first  the  girls  catch  the  spiidt  of 
the  dear  old  school — tliat  is,  they’re  not 
here  long  before  they  learn  that  if  they 
are  to  achieve  any  jironiinence,  if  they 
are  to  engage  in  any  conversations,  if 
they  are  going  to  hold  their  own  in  a 
“bull”  session,  they  must  learn  all  about 
everyhodv  else’s  love  affairs  or  lack  of 
them.  You’d  he  surprised  how  quickly 
most  of  them  learn.  8o  if  you  had  an 
argument  with  the  one  whom  you  o])ti- 
mistically  call  your  girl,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  every  girl  here  knows  more 


about  it  than  you  do — from  the  poor 
freshman  who  flunked  everything  to  the 
intellectual  senior  who  made  all  A’s. 

Please  don’t  take  me  wrong — we  are 
just  a big  family,  you  know,  and  what 
is  of  interest  to  one  is  of  interest  to 
the  whole.  We  wouldn’t  stoop  to  com- 
mon gossip,  of  course.  Oh,  no.  We 
just  show  sisterly  interest  in  what  our 
classmates  are  doing  and  not  doing — 
big,  harmonious  family  that  we  are. 

But  back  to  the  subject:  The  com- 
ments of  approval  arc  sometimes  laugh- 
able, sometimes  almost  pathetic. 

For  instance,  the  other  night  I heard 
one  girl — a freshman,  by  the  way — ask 
innocently,  “Why  are  all  Wake  Forest 
boys  so  nice?” 

Somebody  laughed,  and  the  girl  pro- 
tested, “Well,  they  are.” 

“You  mean  you  have  a crush  on  one,” 
corrected  a comparatively  worldly-wise 
sophomore.  “And  so  you  walk  around 
in  a dream,  and  have  visions  of  nice 
little  boys  from  Wake  Forest  being  nice 
to  you.  You’re  just  in  love  with  one.” 

That’s  the  way  it  goes.  If  you  hear 
a girl  say  she  thinks  Wake  Forest  is 
the  best  school  she  knows,  you  can  smile 
cynically — if  you  are  a cynic,  and  if 
not  you  can  smile  just  the  same — 
and  come  immediately  to  the  correct 
answer  to  her  comment — a hoy  at  Wake 
Forest,  and  not  the  college  and  the  rest 
of  the  hoys,  is  her  hero. 

But  there  are  about  as  many  opinions 
— that  is,  statements  of  opinions — as 
there  are  girls  here.  Ask  one  what  she 
thinks  of  the  Wake  Forest  hoys,  and 
she  may  say  that  they  are  dumb  and 
uninteresting  and  unromantic.  I won’t 
venture  a guess  as  to  how  many  replies 
would  he  in  that  vein,  for  this  is  going 
in  a Wake  Forest  publication,  and  I 
like  to  he  courteous. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  may  re- 
ply that  she’s  not  sure  which  she  likes 
better,  Wake  Forest  or,  say.  State — 
which  is  just  another  way  of  saying  that 
she  hasn’t  decided  to  which  ardent 
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suitor,  the  one  from  State  or  the  one 
from  IVake  Forest,  she  prefers  to  give 
the  high  honor  and  esteemed  privilege 
of  dating  her  here  in  what  someone  has 
called  the  Meredith  fish  bowl,  where 
suckers  are  the  most  willing  victims,  and 
which,  according  to  whisperings  I have 
heard,  wiser  fish  avoid. 

The  comments  of  disapproval  are 
based  on  the  same  psychology  as  are 
more  complimentary  remarks.  That  is, 
a girl  has  a date  with  a Wake  Forest 
boy.  He,  perhaps  awed  by  her  beauty 
or  amused  at  her  sophistication  or  sub- 
dued by  the  numerous  fellow-occupants 
of  the  “fish  howl,”  makes  a poor  show- 
ing. So  the  girl  in  the  ease  is  disgusted 
with  Wake  Forest  hoys  in  general. 

Please  don’t  think  we  are  hasty  in 
our  decisions,  that  we  are  intentionally 
unfair  in  our  judgments — ^^vhich  may 
be  correct.  We  base  our  learned  de- 
cisions on  an  old  maxim  about  knowing 
a man  by  the  company  he  keeps.  And 
if  the  company  the  Meredith  girls  get 
from  Wake  Forest  is  not  entertaining 
and  pleasing  and  gallant,  then  one  not 
widely  familiar  with  the  Wake  Forest 
boys  will  presume  that  the  rest  are  like 
the  specimen  who  hlushingly  presented 
himself  for  approval — or  disapproval. 

If  approval  is  the  result,  then  every- 
thing is  all  right — ^Wake  Forest  students 
meet  the  discerning  demands  of  the 
fastidious  Meredith  girls.  But  if  dis- 
approval results.  Wake  Forest  students 
just  don’t  measure  up  to  the  standard 
we  set. 

I think  that  you  “Deacons”  might 
do  something  about  this  situation.  Wliy 
not,  in  some  way  or  other,  see  to  it  that 
your  best  feet  are  put  forward  for  the 
critical  observation  of  us  “Deacon- 
esses ?” 

I sup])ose  that  the  same  suggestion 
might  he  made  by  you  about  us:  Wliy 
not  see  that  we  extend  only  the  dainti- 
est ankles  ? Someone  could  make  a real 
contribution  to  human  happiness,  and 
a name  for  himself,  if  he  would  solve 

(Continued  on  page  twenty-one') 
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NOT  ON  THE  BOOKS 

By  WELLINGTON  DUNFORD 


So  you’re  newsi^aper  men,  eli  ? And 
you  want  to  tell  the  people  why  I say 
I am  innocent;  you  want  to  tell  them 
how  I’ve  become  “prematurely  aged” 
and  how  my  hair  is  turning  grey  and 
deep  lines  have  appeared  about  my  eyes. 
Ho  doubt  I surprised  you  by  not  being 
that  way.  And  you  can  tell  them  that 
I did  kill  Dalton — those  who  weren’t 
there  to  see  me  do  it— and  I killed  him 
because  I didn’t  like  the  way  he  ate 
his  celery.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no 
law  against  eating  celery  any  way  he 
liked.  It  just  wasn’t  on  the  hooks. 

There  s a little  more  to  tell  in  con- 
nection with  the  reason,  though.  It 
may  not  be  important,  but  perhaps 
you  d like  to  tell  the  people  the  rest 
of  the  story. 

I su23230se  that  he  really  was  my  best 
fiiend.  We’d  known  each  other  since 
high  school  days,  when  John  Dalton 
was  the  best-known  student  in  school — 
and  I wanted  to  be.  Before  he  came 
fiom  somewhere  out  west,  I was  slated 
to  be  the  one  that  everybody  knew;  but 
he  did  come,  and  somehow  or  other  he 
seemed  to  beat  me  out  at  every  little 
political  game  I tried.  When  I went 
out  for  the  post  of  cheer-leader,  he  got 
it  and  I didn’t.  When  the  school  elected 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  school  news- 
paper, he  was  elected  to  fill  the  job 
of  editor  and,  as  I should  have  ext^eeted, 

I was  made  managing  editor ; and  I had 
to  do  most  of  the  work  for  which  he 
got  the  credit.  I had  one  year  of  blessed 
popularity  when  Dalton  graduated,  but 
that  only  made  my  college  life  worse. 

College  was  a repetition  of  what  had 
gone  before.  Although  I knew  how  it 
would  be,  my  parents  wanted  me  to  go 
to  the  same  school  that  John  entered. 
He  was  a sophomore  and  I was  a fresh- 
man ; you  can  imagine  what  sort  of 
life  I led.  I wasn’t  at  all  sur23rised 
when  he  was  elected  editor  of  the  col- 
lege  23fi2^®^  even  less  sui’t^rised  when  he 
ran  an  anonymous  column  in  his  paper, 
in  which  he  criticized  me  every  week. 
The  boys  would  kid  me  about  the  things 


he  said ; many  of  them  actually  believed 
they  were  true.  Of  course  I objected 
for  a while,  but  he  was  really  clever 
in  the  way  he  would  say  one  thing  and 
mean  another,  and  finally  I just  took 
everything  he  said. 

Dalton  finally  went  into  the  law 
school  and  I went  into  medicine.  All 
my  ambition  was  gone.  I never  had  a 
chance  to  show  what  I could  do  as  long 
as  he  was  around  to  make  some  witty 
remark  that  was  always  aimed  in  my 
direction.  I forgot  extra-curricular 
activities,  and  went  into  my  medical 
work  alone.  At  least  he  could  offer  me 
no  competition  there.  I came  through 
with  a “summa  cum  laude”  on  my  di- 
23loma,  the  only  time  I really  have  come 
out  ahead  of  him.  I nearly  laughed  at 
his  own  “cum  laude.” 

And,  oh  yes,  there  was  a woman  in 
the  case.  There  always  is,  you  news- 
paper men  say.  I loved  her— had  loved 
her  for  several  years — and  I had  planned 
to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife  as  soon  as  I 
felt  that  I had  something  to  offer  her. 
T oil  people  who  never  need  sympathy, 
you  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  love.  There 
have  been  times  when  I have  wanted  to 
take  some  passerby  by  the  lapel  of  his 
coat  and  tell  my  story  to  him,  but  I 
never  had  the  nerve. 

He  began  going  to  see  her.  Gradually 
it  became  harder  and  harder  for  me  to 
arrange  a meeting  with  her,  and  one 
night,  half-angry,  I “checked  by”  to  see 
her  on  one  of  her  many  “busy”  nights. 
She  had  gone  out,  they  said,  and  I 
followed.  I stumbled  1123011  them  as  he 
was  telling  her  good  night  on  her  front 
porch.  She  was  in  his  arms. 

Madly  I dashed  up  the  ste23s  and 
pulled  him  away,  striking  at  him  like 
a madman.  I don’t  know  how  I ever 
ex2)ected  to  beat  him — he  was  a much 
larger  man  than  I.  It  took  him  only 
a few  minutes  to  subdue  me.  And  she 
was  looking  on,  saying  nothing. 

For  years  I didn’t  speak  to  her.  He 
married  her,  and  then  had  the  gall  to 
move  into  the  house  next  door  to  mine, 
reminding  me  every  day  that  he  had 
defeated  me  again.  The  sight  of  either 


of  them  made  me  almost  uncontrollably 
angry.  But  love  is  strong,  and  as  time 
passed  I began  to  think  that  it  was  all 
Dalton’s  fault,  not  her’s. 

You  know  what  ha2323ened.  Perha2)s 
you  wrote  the  story  for  your  own  news- 
paper. I sup230se  he  greiv  tired  of  her ; 
perhaps  he  had  never  really  loved  her. 
I don’t  know.  I couldn’t  resist  seeing 
her,  and  when  I did  he  of  course  came 
in  at  the  wrong  moment,  insisted  that 
I was  alienating  her  affections,  and  23i'o- 
ceeded  to  divorce  her.  It  was  the  only 
thing  he  could  have  done  that  would 
shown  his  utter  contem2)t  for  me;  after 
I married  her  I always  had  the  feeling 
that  I was  second  choice.  I su23230se 
I was. 

Then  Anne  came  along — my  daugh- 
ter,  you  know — and  I loved  her  in  S23ite 
of  the  fact,  23erha23s  more  because  of  it, 
that  she  never  walked  as  other  children 
walked.  It  was  I who  taught  her  to 
use  crutches.  She  was  a bright  little 
doll-like  creature,  and  I had  great  hopes 
for  her — until  Dalton,  the  man  who  was 
my  best  friend  and  the  man  whom  I 
hated  more  than  anything  on  earth, 
took  her  away  from  me.  I saw  the 
“accident”  when  it  happened.  Anne 
was  walking — hobbling  a little  without 
her  crutches,  even — across  the  street  to 
the  schoolhouse,  and  I was  standing  on 
the  curb  with  her  kiss  on  my  li2)s  and 
her  G’by,  Daddy,”  ringing  in  my  cars. 
A big  sedan,  out  of  control,  skidded 
around  the  corner  and  struck  her  down. 

I rushed  to  her  side,  but  there  was 
no  hope. 

I looked  U23  and  saw  the  sedan  wrecked 
against  the  curh.  A chattering  crowd 
of  people  were  watching  a policeman 
take  a man  out  of  the  car.  It  was 
John  Dalton.  I felt  an  unholy  joy — I 
wanted  to  scream  and  laugh.  But  he 
wasn’t  dead,  and  because  I was  his  best 
friend  they  brought  him  to  me,  took 
us  both  to  the  hospital.  His  skull  was 
fractured,  broken,  and  I had  to  put  in 
a plate.  It  would  have  been  so  easy  to 
let  my  hand  slip  a little  as  I was  23icking 
the  S23lintered  bone  from  his  exposed 
{Continued  on  page  twenty) 
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WHILE  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE 

By  AL  MARTIN 


It  is  ail  acce25ted  fact  that  opera- 
tions are  grand  tojiics  for  chance  con- 
versations. In  fact,  they  have  come  to 
be  a vital  jiart  of  our  present-day 
iripotage.  And,  I think,  rightly  so. 

To  he  sure,  they  lend  themselves 
most  handily  to  chit-chat  during  such 
awkward  moments  as  the  prolonged 
wait  in  the  doctor’s  office,  the  visit 
to  the  dear  maiden  aunt  in  the  Church 
Home,  or  even  the  strained  five  min- 
utes spent  in  the  company  of  her  fa- 
ther while  she  is  dabbing  on  the  final 
touches  of  Evening  in  Paris.  I am 
indeed  thankful  for  operations,  past 
and  present,  on  these  occasions ! 

But  did  you  ever  notice  that  in  most 
operation-talk  only  ante-  or  post-bel- 
lum events  are  covered?  Mrs.  Finne- 
gan will  chew  the  cud  over  the  back- 
yard fence  for  hours  about  how  she 
finally  decided  to  go  ahead  and  get  it 
over  with  or  the  terrible  gas  jiains  she 
suffered  on  the  third  day;  hut  when 
she  gets  down  to  where  they  turned 
out  the  lights  she  quits.  Why?  Why 
don’t  people  discuss  more  often  those 
wonderful  adventures  they  experience 
while  the  medico  is  three  inches  deep 
in  their  coelom  and  they  are  dead  to 
the  world?  I’m  sure  they  do  have  some 
glorious  times.  I know  I do.  Why,  I 
could  almost  look  forward  to  another 
operation,  just  to  exjierience  those 
priceless  moments  in  which  I live  in- 
sane centuries — those  moments  spent 
under  the  influence  of  ether! 

For  instance,  here’s  what  happened 
to  me  the  last  time: 

I rode  into  the  Royal  Chamber  on 
the  customary  white  carriage — the 
white  carriage  with  the  flat  top  and 
the  morgue-slah  atmosphere.  Without 
having  to  lift  a finger  of  my  own,  I 
was  gently  jilaced  on  the  softly-cush- 
ioned table  and  told  to  relax  and  make 
myself  at  home.  It  was  almost  like  ly- 
ing down  for  a summer  naj)  in  the 
shade  of  the  proverbial  apple  tree. 
There  was  even  an  angel  in  a white 


starched  uniform  to  fan  my  fevered 
brow  and  hold  my  clammy  hand. 
Pretty  soon  another  angel  with  a more 
professional  look  appeared  on  the 
scene  with  the  ether  mask  in  her  hand. 
She  didn’t  slajj  it  on  unexjiectedly,  as 
I had  been  told  she  would,  hut  waited 
until  I was  quite  ready  and  then  gent- 
ly placed  it  on  my  face,  tenderly  fit- 
ting it  around  my  proboscis.  Then  she 
sprinkled  a few  drops  of  the  stuff  on 
the  cone  and  I took  a deep  breath. 
I hen  . . . the  . . . fun  . , . began 
. . . then  . . . fun  . . . the  . . . then  . . . 

Soft  breezes  were  blowing  in  the 
long  pipe  where  I landed.  At  one  end 
there  was  an  unusually  tall  mirror  on 
which  were  hung  three  clothes  hangers. 
Every  time  a breeze  blew  one  of  the 
clothes  hangers  strummed  a harji  and 
shouted  “ ’Board  !”  Quite  peculiar  be- 
havior for  an  educated  clothes  hanger, 
I thought.  But  my  thoughts  were  soon 
jiut  aside  entirely  when  I stopped 
spinning  around  on  a donkey  long 
enough  to  observe  some  frogs  at  the 
ojiposite  end  of  the  j^ipe.  Somehow, 
these  frogs  seemed  to  possess  an  air 
of  self-confidence  which  made  me  feel 
that  everything  was  going  to  he  all 
right.  One  of  them  especially  attracted 
me,  and  I was  delighted  to  find,  on 
closer  inspection,  that  it  was  Kate 
Smith. 

For  several  years  Kate  and  I fought 
Indians,  but  when  it  began  raining 
corn  plasters  all  the  redskins  ran 
home,  and  she  did,  too.  However,  she 
left  Charles  Dickens  there  to  jilay  with 
me.  (Thoughtful  of  the  old  girl!) 

Well,  Charley  and  I didn’t  do  one 
thing  but  sit  there  for  days  and  days 
slapping  flies.  Every  time  he  hit  me 
his  hand  came  up  with  a knife  in  it, 
and  when  he  missed  I had  an  awful 
pain  in  my  side.  I got  tired  of  this 
eventually,  so  I decided  to  go  to  the 
drug  store  for  a soda.  It  didn’t  occur 
to  me  at  the  time  that  Dickens  would 
feel  left  out. 


OF  ETHER 

After  the  twelve-legged  elephant  be- 
hind the  fountain  finally  succeeded  in 
mixing  the  Coca-Cola  and  slid  the 
glass  on  the  counter,  I stood  on  the 
rim  and  executed  a perfect  swan  dive. 
The  dope  was  pretty  cold  on  my  naked 
body  for  a while,  hut  I soon  got  used 
to  it.  I swam  on  out  to  the  raft  where 
several  thousand  pretty  nurses  were 
eating  glass  thermometers.  After  pull- 
ing myself  up  several  flights  of  stairs, 
I sat  down  with  them  to  pass  the  time 
of  day.  Immediately  they  all  jumped 
in  my  vest  pocket  and  began  poking 
me  in  the  ribs.  I didn’t  like  it  a hit, 
so  I took  the  elevated  railway  hack 
to  shore. 

Before  long  I tired  of  walking 
around  the  desert  looking  for  jasmine 
jelly  beans,  so  I began  singing.  In  fact, 
I comjiosed  an  entire  opera  then  and 
there.  That  is,  I almost  did.  When  I 
got  down  to  the  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-fifth  act,  the  one  in  which  I 
was  going  to  marry  Jean  Harlow, 
something  hajuiened.  I had  tenderly 
gathered  the  beautiful  form  to  me  and 
was  beginning  to  stroke  the  platinum 
locks,  all  the  while  singing  lustily  the 
“Intermezzo  Sinfonico”  from  Caval- 
leria  Bustle  ana.  Just  as  I was  about 
to  press  my  lips  to  hers  double  boil- 
ers began  to  fall.  Men  in  huge  asbes- 
tos suits  walked  over  me;  I tried  for 
hours  to  tie  my  shoe  and  couldn’t 
find  (he  string;  typewriter  keys  began 
to  clatter  around  on  stilts;  everybody 
and  everything  went  nerts.  So  did  I. 
The  plane  began  falling  . . . falling 
. . . we  passed  a tomato  farm.  ...  I 
woke  uj). 

Kow  I submit  that  the  above  ad- 
ventures will  compare  with  any  ordi- 
nary oiieration  chatter  you  can  think 
of.  Yet  they  are  typical.  Why,  I re- 
lieat,  don’t  people  make  more  use  of 
what  actually  hajipens  while  an  opera- 
tion is  going  on,  instead  of  beating 
around  the  bush? 
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“Hold  your  brush  straight,  that  your 
mark  may  be  the  best,”  rather  funny 
thing  to  -dream,  isn’t  it?  Bult  that 
motto  is  the  one  I found  on  the  wall 
of  the  office  of  a successful  bank  presi- 
dent, when  I called  on  him  in  a dream. 
Tonight,  as  I try  to  write  something 
which  will  represent  the  Ministerial 
Class,  I can’t  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  the  motto  furnishes  good  advice 
for  both  minister  and  layman.  Will 
you  ramble  with  me  as  my  thoughts 
are  influenced  by  this  good  advice? 

There  are  preliminaries  to  every- 
thing, so  why  not  go  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  this  painting  business?  We 
ure  painters,  you  know,  painting  a 
life  as  one  great  undertaking.  It  must 
be  done  at  one  long  sitting,  but  don’t 
give  up,  for  when  it  is  completed  the 
Master  will  say,  “a  work  of  art 
destined  to  influence  for  the  better  the 
coming  generations.  Well  done!” 

The  canvas  J.s  given  to  us — the  hu- 
manity that  is  about  us.  It  is  the  same 
that  all  other  artists  have,  so  we  may 
not  say  some  day,  “His  canvas  was 
better  than  mine.” 

We  shall  turn  to  the  brush,  the  body, 
which  must  be  good.  The  artist  cannot 
do  his  best  work  if  his  brush  is  not 
the  best.  It  must  be  of  such  quality 
as  to  stand  the  test;  so  must  the  body. 
If  it  wears  out,  the  work  will  remain 
incomjilete.  Only  one  brush  is  allowed 
for  this  picture;  it  is  well,  then,  that 
we  take  care  of  it. 

What  must  we  do  next,  now  that  we 
have  the  good  body  ? It  is  essential 
that  we  use  good  oils,  in  order  that 
we  may  not  waste  our  canvas.  Our 
oils  in  life  are  the  various  ways  we 
influence  the  world  around  us.  They 
are  the  words  that  are  of  good  quality, 
that  are  vehicles  of  good-will  and  love, 
that  are  golden  advice,  that  are  back- 
slaps  of  encouragement  that  are  fiery 
drops  of  determination ! Song  that 
breaks  down  barriers  and  brings  forth 
a willing  response ! Smiles  that  soften 
the  hardest  hearts  as  if  they  were 
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drops  of  water  poured  on  crusts,  that 
show  worlds  unconquered  to  the  newly- 
seeing  eyes,  that  brace  a broken  spirit 
as  props  against  the  wall,  that  say 
“I’m  with  you”  from  the  lips  and 
from  the  eyes ! Deeds  that  show  a great 
heart  with  a helping  hand  to  lend, 
that  nurture  all  they  may  help  back 
io  joy  again,  that  strengthen  and  cor- 
rect some  poor  spirit  that  is  wrecked ! 
Prayers  that  will  turn  the  fateful  hand 
as  the  wind  turns  the  vane,  that 
strengthen  one  amazingly  as  one  fails 
from  time  to  time,  that  bring  about 
responses  as  the  hammer  on  the  chime ! 

These  good  oils  are  wasted  if  the 
right  stroke  is  not  used.  They  must 
be  applied  with  caution,  lest  the  paint- 
ing be  ruined.  The  world  is  very  sen- 
sitive, and  a bad  stroke  will  set  it 
wrong.  e must  watch  our  conduct, 
for  the  act  can’t  be  retracted,  but  only 
gets  worse  as  does  the  oil  that  smears. 
At  times  the  forceful  hand  is  needed, 
and  again  the  pleading  look.  The  thing 
obtained  is  worthless,  though,  if  the 
method  isn’t  straight.  The  right  stroke 
in  life,  then,  is  the  honest  stroke. 

There’s  one  thing  more  to  notice 
as  the  painting  is  carried  on.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  finished  product  must  be 
kept  in  mind.  Of  what  use  is  the  loud 
and  gaudy  picture  in  the  world  of 
good  art.  The  colors  must  be  blended 
into  a perfect  scene.  Life  imbalanced 
can’t  he  life  at  its  best.  If  the  life  is 
rather  windy  it  cannot  help  a soul. 
And  what’s  the  use  of  living,  if  your 
life  counts  not  as  gold  ? Even  if  your 
name  is  not  in  headlines,  life  has  been 
successful,  if  your  good  influence  is 
carried  down  through  starving  genera- 
tions. 

The  good  life  is  the  life  of  service, 
life  of  love.  Today,  as  we  look  over 
the  world,  do  we  find  any  lives  that 
are  filled  with  love  for  their  fellows? 
Indeed  we  do,  though  thej-  are  far  too 
few.  What  is  more  beautiful  than  love, 
and  what  more  fully  rewarded  ? Holmes 
says, 


“While  Valor’s  haughty  champions 
wait 

Till  all  their  scars  are  shown. 

Love  walks  unchallenged  through  the 
gate. 

To  sit  beside  the  Throne !” 

We  who  are  ministers  must  rally 
to  the  call.  As  the  hungry  sheep  look 
up,  let  us  satisfy  their  hunger  by  liv- 
ing,  for  their  e.xample,  lives  of  love 
and  service,  that  they  may  see  the  joy 
of  such. 

To  you  who  are  not  ministers,  let  us 
say  that  our  purpose  is  to  help.  Our 
help  cannot  be  useful  if  our  efforts 
meet  with  scorn.  We  take  from  your 
lives  the  things  that  help  us,  and  we 
hojje  that  you  take  from  us  what  may 
be  good.  Fellow-men  we  are— let  us 
live  as  such ! “Hold  thy  brush  right, 
that  thy  marks  may  be  the  best.” 

— s — 

ODE  TO  A FLEA 
By  A Phofessok 

You  little  scamp,  son  of  a vamp. 

How  you  do  pester  me ! 

You  crawl  and  bite  the  whole  long  night. 
You  nasty,  pesky  flea. 

I go  to  bed  with  feelings  dread. 

That  you  will  come  to  me. 

You  hide  and  creeiJ,  you  do  not  sleep, 
Hocturnal  stiiig-a-ree. 

There  now ! you  leap — goodby  sleep. 

My  corpus  you  can  see. 

Darkest  night  blinds  not  your  sight. 
Black  imp  of  mis-er-ee. 

I rub,  I scratch,  strike  a match. 

Your  whereabouts  to  see; 

My  bed  I muss,  I rave — I cuss. 

You  blasted  little  D! 

■■  1 

Tho’  it  be  dark,  you  leave  your  mark, 

Bed  as  red  can  be; 

I’m  covered  over  like  crimson  clover, 

You  blood-sucker  flea! 
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We  don’t  know  anything  more  fas- 
cinating than  being  editor  of  a college 
publication,  even  though  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a guess  game  as  to  what  the 
students  like  to  read.  The  October  issue, 
we  humbly  confess,  was  nothing  more 
than  a great  big  twenty-page  guess.  And, 
needless  to  say,  we’ve  been  staging  a 
four-ring  guessing  circus  ever  since  that 
time.  It  isn’t  hard  to  edit  a publication. 
Ao,  don’t  get  that  in  your  head.  But  the 
work  and  worry  is  in  guessing  just  ex- 
actly what  the  boys  want,  when  they 
want  it,  and  how  they  want  it  presented 
to  them.  The  old  WAKE  FOREST  STU- 
DEAT,  may  the  Lord  bless  It,  contained, 
no  doubt,  much  valuable  and  informative 
reading  material.  But  If  the  boys  didn’t 
read  it,  what  service,  if  any,  did  the  line 
articles  and  high-tlung  speeches  render? 
It  is  the  boys  who  pay  for  the  collie 
publication;  it  is  for  them  that  they  are 
published.  We  said  last  fall  we  were 
going  to  edit  the  magazine  for  the  boys, 
and  if  the  rest  didn’t  like  it,  they  could 
go  take  a plunge  in  tlie  well  known  and 
time-honored  lake.  Boys,  we  reiterate, 
this  magazine  is  for  YOU,  and  may  it 
ever  remain  so. 

There  is  an  element  on  the  campus 
which  cares  for  nothing  except  humor 
and  special  features.  This  is  no  small 
grou]i;  in  fact,  it  contains  the  majority 
of  the  boys  in  scliool.  We’ve  discovered 
this,  “through  long  and  constant  associa- 
tion  with  the  student  body’’  to  put  it  in 
Dillard’s  Vernacular.  We  know  it  is  large; 
that  is  why  thirty-seven  pages  this  year 
have  been  given  to  that  sort  of  thing.  We 
started  in  the  October  issue  with  an 


article  by  Dave  Holton.  Everybody 
seemed  to  like  it,  so  we  followed  it  up 
in  the  Aovember  issue  with  an  article 
by  Pat  Swan  and  the  popular  “Waker- 
bury  Pilgrims,”  written  by  that  great  hu- 
morist, Frank  Aorris,  new  editor  of 
Wake  Forest’s  most  popular  magazine. 
Aolse  got  around  then  that  we  were  pub- 
lishing too  miicli  of  that  type  of  thing, 
so  in  the  December  issue  we  decided 
to  stay  away  from  the  novelty  contribu- 
tions, and  make  that  particular  number 
more  literary.  Howls  were  heard  both 
far  and  wide.  In  its  next  ai)pearance 
THE  STUDEAT  contained  features  by 
Wellington  Dunford,  Frank  Aorris,  Ike 
O’Hanlon,  and  Perry  Dillard.  Well,  you 
seemed  to  like  that  issue. 

At  least  five  pages  each  issue  have 
been  taken  up  with  humor.  We  have  also 
tried  to  publish  the  best  jokes  gleaned 
from  the  outstanding  college  comics  of 
the  East  and  South.  You  fellows  who 
adhere  to  the  humorous  and  the  unusual 
have  been  treated  fairly  well  this  year, 
at  least  as  far  as  THE  STUDEAT  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  main  pur))ose  of  the  WAKE  FOR- 
EST STUDEAT  is  to  teach  our  boys  to 
exi)ress  themselves  in  a more  clear,  dis- 
tinct manner.  That  is  why  thirty-three 
liages  this  year  have  been  devoted  to 
short  stories  and  essays.  There  is  a rea- 
sonably large  group  that  likes  to  sit 
down  and  enjoy  a good  story  or  essay. 
Our  writers  have  been  few  this  year; 
you  will  say  we  have  had  too  many 
contributions  by  the  same  people.  We 
concede  you  that,  but  think  what  a small 
group  it  is  that  does  the  writing  for 


the  world.  Our  college  is  only  a little 
world.  We  have  our  Shaws,  and  Dixons, 
and  Dreisers.  Yes,  our  group  is  small, 
too.  But,  thanks  to  this  publication,  it 
is  growing  larger  every  day.  The  fresh- 
men are  taking  hold  of  things.  We  are 
daiiy  looking  for  new  talent.  It  isn’t 
hard  to  see  why  seemingly  worthless 
stories  and  essays  are  published.  They 
are  not  worthless!  To  the  men  who  write 
them  they  are  veritable  masterpieces. 

There  is  a small  class  that  loves  the 
birds,  the  winds,  and  the  flowers — poetry. 
This  is  a very  exclusive  bunch  of  men — 
numbering  around  thirty-flve  members. 
These  fellows  are  usually  excellent 
scholars,  and  lean  a little  toward  the 
“book  worm”  type.  However,  they  are 
a tine  bunch,  and  full  well  do  we  realize 
their  strength  and  importance  in  Wake 
Forest  College.  Fourteen  pages  have 
been  set  aside  for  their  enjoyment  this 
year.  This  seems  small  at  a glance,  but 
when  yon  consider  what  a small  group 
they  are  it  doesn’t  seem  iiuite  so  bad. 
Compared  with  the  small  bunch  which 
really  loves  poetry,  we’ve  done  fairly 
well  as  to  their  allotment  of  space. 

Hell,  this  is  our  last  issue.  We’ve  en- 
joyed frying  to  guess  just  what  enter- 
tains you.  Y'ou’ve  given  us  wonderful 
cooperation  with  your  comments  and 
suggestions,  and  we  appreciate  it — greatly. 

There  are  three  things  that  go  to  make 
college  publications  successful;  editors, 
contributors,  advisers.  The  greatest  of 
these  are  advisers. 

Frank  Aorris  will  put  out  the  last 
issue.  I know'  you  will  like  him.  Mean, 
time,  adieu. 
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Prof.  Carroll  puts  on  a disappearing 
act:,  Kow  watch  this  hoard  carefully, 
students,  and  I will  go  through  it  again 
for  you. 

— s — 

Dr.  Eeid  dresses  up  an  old  proverb 
in  new  language:  The  sooner  we  learn 
that  any  honest  work  is  honorable,  the 
better  off  we  will  be. 

Dr.  Quisenberry  on  mental  dimen- 
sions : A great  deal  of  broadminded- 
ness is  thinmindedness. 

— s — 

“English”  Jones  makes  a complaint: 
Most  college  students  are  too  docile. 
They  never  disagree  with  the  instructor. 

Dr.  Quisenberry  gives  a new  slant 
on  skepticism : Some  people  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  Testament,  but  swallow 
Caesar  without  even  doubting  it;  there 
is  much  more  authenticity  of  the  truth 
of  the  hooks  of  the  Testament  than  that 
Caesar  lived. 

— s — 

Prof.  Rayner  throws  light  into  a dark 
corner:  We’ve  heard  tell  of  a language 
by  which  people  are  able  to  talk  in 
the  dark. 

— s — 

Dillard  declares  himself : I’m  no 
lady.  I’m  a Christian  and  I have  my 
ideas  and  beliefs  and  I’m  going  to  live 
by  them,  even  if  they  throw  me  out  of 
this  sch-sch-institution — and  I’ll  back 
tliat  up  in  the  biggest  church  in  the 
world. 

— s — 

Dr.  Quisenberry  points  the  way  for 
us  to  look : The  greatest  hook  hasn’t 
been  written  yet;  the  greatest  painting 
liasn’t  been  done ; the  greatest  music 
liasn’t  been  composed.  I sometimes  feel 
sorry  for  those  people  who  are  continu- 
ally looking  behind  them. 

— s — 

Freshman  describes  a big  man  for  a 
big  event : They  ought  to  get  a big 
man  to  speak  for  this  centennial — no 
tellin’  when  we’ll  have  another’ll. 


THEY  S A Y— 

Sam  Smith  spouts  barnyard  philos- 
ophy : A pore  man’s  got  ’bout  as  much 
business  on  top’a  the  ground  as  a mole. 

— s — 

Dr.  Reid  defines  that  elusive  thing 
around  the  corner : Property  is  a rela- 
tively trivial  thing. 

— s — 

Dr.  Quisenberry  speaks  words  of  wis- 
dom to  prospective  teachers:  A high 
school  principal  must  be  a good  politi- 
cian if  he  wants  to  keep  his  job. 

— s — 

Holton  reveals  a dark  past : Popeye 
is  my  boy. 

— s — 

Slade  Hardee  on  the  tense  most  used 
here:  The  leaders  of  this  school  live 
too  much  in  the  past.  They  seem  to 
forget  that  the  builders  of  Wake  Forest 
looked  to  the  future. 

— ■ s ■ — 

“English”  Jones  on  a general  nui- 
sance : If  I were  to  cut  out  one  word 
to  be  used  in  examinations,  it  would  be 
the  word  “general.” 

— S' — 

Dr.  Lynch  discovers  a weakness : You 
students  will  sign  any  petition  presented 
to  you. 

— s — 

“English”  Jones  discovers  an  English 
Venus : Miss  Godfrey’s  form  is  perfect ! 
She  has  evidently  mastered  the  guide 
sheets. 

— - s — 

Dr.  Kitchin  points  out  a sear  : War  is 
the  worst  wound  on  world  politics  today. 

— s — . 

Dr.  Reid  implies  that  he  is  planning 
to  feed  the  neighbors’  chickens  between 
meals : Come  around  home  a little  this 
spring  and  you  will  see  me  with  over- 
alls on  “Gorrellizing.” 

Dr.  Speas  evaluates  softies : I wouldn’t 
give  a nickel  for  a boy  who  hasn’t  had 
his  hands  hardened  by  labor. 


Dr.  Kitchin  discourages  a would-be 
hermit:  Isolation  is  impossible  today. 

— S' — 

“Buzz”  Falls  expresses  uneasiness  for 
his  hero:  I wish  Tarzan  would  take 
better  care  of  himself.  He  keeps  me 
worried  all  the  time. 

— s — 

Dr.  Kitchin  on  “rugged  individual- 
ism” : The  fear  of  lost  individuality — 
This  is  what  is  hampering  the  coopera- 
tive work  today. 

— s — 

Dr.  Hubert  Poteat  tells  a secret; 
Korth  Carolina  votes  dry  and  drinks 
wet. 

— s — 

INFINITY 

By  Falk  S.  Johnson 

Yes,  I have  died, 

’Tis  sad,  they  say. 

To  leave  a hride 
To  go,  to  stay 
So  long. 

Yes,  I am  gone. 

She  cried,  I hear. 

To  he  alone 
Is  had,  is  drear 
So  long. 

Yes,  she  was  young 
And  good;  ’f  is  said 
To  love  u'as  wrong, 

T 0 hiss,  to  Vied, 

Then  go. 

Ah  well,  ’tis  done. 

The  world,  I’m  told, 

Will  laugh,  atone. 

Forget,  conjole, 

Th  en  go. 

— s — 

Hack  Malloy 

There  is  a young  man  named  Malloy; 
At  basketball  he’s  a big  boy ; 

-Vt  floorwork  he’s  good 
IVith  goals  understood — 

This  gives  us  the  greatest  of  joy. 
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LIMERICKS 
Blame  Gambkell 

De.  Paschal 

There  is  a professor  named  Paschal, 
And  he’s  not  a very  bad  rascal ; 

Greek  does  he  teach 
In  talk  and  in  speech 
In  a way  that  is,  oh,  so  fantascal. 

Professor  Clonts 

There  is  a young  “prof”  of  this  place 
Whose  manners  are  gilded  with  grace; 
In  stylish  new  clothes 
Wherever  he  goes 
He  makes  a handsome  young  Ace. 

Professor  Jones 

There  is  a small  “prof”  at  this  school; 
At  math  he  is  nobody’s  fool; 

’Bout  “x”  ’s  and  “y”  ’s 
He  knows  all  the  whys 
And  the  number  of  rods  in  a rule. 

Dr.  Gorrell 

There  is  an  old  scholar,  Gorrell; 

’Bout  German  he  knows  all  to  tell; 

He  works  in  his  garden 
To  make  himself  harden 
And  raises  some  onions  to  smell. 

»R.  PEABSOJf 

There  was  an  old  bachelor  tutor 
Who  was  not  too  old  for  a suitor, 

For  no  longer  he  tarried; 

He  up  and  got  married; 

And  now  he’s  married  and  muter. 

“Deacon”  Myers 

There  is  a young  man  who  bellows, 

I hough  at-times  hia^bass  voice  mellows ; 
He’s  Donald  G.  Myers, 

Who  speaks  as  with  fires. 

And  puna  with  the  wittiest  of  follows. 

Bill  Herring 

There  is  a young  man  named  Bill 
Who  pitches  a horsehide  with  will: 

The  harder  he  throws 
The  weaker  his  foes; 

And  his  games  are  each  a big  thrill. 
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Dave  Holton 

There  is  a young  man  quite  small, 
But,  boy,  can  he  play  football ! 

Why,  he  has  the  knack 
To  play  quarterback; 

At  blocking  he’s  best  of  them  all. 

Hoke  Korris 

There  is  a senior  who  writes ; 

His  stories  have  no  blights; 

He  published  last  year 
With  many  a-eheer 
Our  journal  of  campus  highlights. 

PHKY  PUJNTS  IK  DUMBER 
DITTIES 

By  Ed  Gambrell 
Just  Why 

A:  Kow  nigger  if  yo  get  two  pails, 
of  water  and  of  liquor. 

And  with  them  tempt  your  two- 
bit  mule  which  would  he  drink 
the  quicker? 

B : Why  man,  dat  mule  would  drink 
de  w'atah. 

A:  And  you  know  why:  it’s  ’cause  he 
oughtah. 

B:  Kaw,  suh,  yo  ansuh’s  outta  class; 
He’d  drink  de  watah  cuz  he’s  an 
ass. 

The  Right  of  Way 

Man:  I clearly  had  the  right  of  way 
This  man  ran  into  me. 

And  yet  you  say  I am  to  blame ; 
The  reason  why  I can  not  see. 
Cop:  Well,  let  me  tell  you  brief: 

The  mayor  is  his  Dad,  you 
know. 

And  of  police  his  brother’s 
chief, 

And  I’m  his  sister’s  beau. 

— s — 

Roses  have  thorns; 

Papas  have  corns; 

Devils  have  horns; 

Days  all  have  morns; 

Readers  have  scorns — 

So  good-bye ! 


Aprils  1934 

Radio  Yoice : W'e  will  now  hear  from 
Professor  Jones  on  “The  Advantages  of 
a College  Education.” 

Listener-in  : There  they  go  with  an- 
other one  of  those  damn  mystery  stories. 

— s — 

half  the  jiages  of  this  novel 
are  blank !” 

Well,  you  11  notice  that  the  hero  and 
heroine  quarrel  on  page  145,  and  never 
speak  again.” 

— s — 

FOG 

(With  apologies  to  Carl  Sandburg) 

The  fog  conies 
on  little  cat  feet— 
about  the  time 
of  F.xaminations — 

It  sits  looking — 
over  desk  and  cliair — 
on  silent  haunches; 

Then  moves  on. — 

And  sometimes  it  stays. 

—Purple  Cow. 

— s — 

THE  FOG 

(Apologies  to  Carl  Sandburg) 

The  tackle  conies 
On  big  flat  feet. 

He  sits,  looking  over  the  situation 
On  silent  haunches. 

Then  plops  the  halfback’s  face  in  the  mud. 
Leaving  him  in  a complete  fog; 

And  then  moves  on. 

— Punch  Bowl. 

— s — 

Greeter:  Aly,  the  ocean  seems  to  have 
done  great  things  for  you  on  your  trip. 

Traveler:  Oh,  I did  rather  well  for  the 
ocean,  too. 

— s — 

“Hhy  do  you  look  so  pained?” 

“Pm  lazy.” 

“What’s  that  got  to  do  with  itU 
“I'm  sitting  on  a cigarette.” 

— s — 

(Censored) 

Prof:  Did  yon  say  that  I was  a learned 
jackass.  Freshman? 

Bat:  ?fo,  sir — I said  that  yon  were  a 
burro  of  information. 

— s — 

(Censored) 

— s — 

“Wliat’s  a censor?” 

“A  censor  is  a person  that  can  see  three 
meanings  to  a joke  that  has  only  two 
meanings.” 
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SOME  CAMPUS  NOTABLES 

(Drawings  from  >’ickiiaiiies) 


hee  MtE  Hse/ 


Ef?,  AH  - NOW,  IN  THg 
RaW5T,  CfNrLEMEiM — 


HE  MADE  THE 

Baseball  squad 


iiepreseiiiod  aboTo:  Five  itrofessors,  tliree  foolliaii  men,  one  liaseltali  man,  an  onistanding  ministerlai  student,  a student 
iibiiarian,  and  the  weii-iiiiown  ]>yromnniae. 
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SANCTUAKY  MUCH 

An  imag'inary  telephone  conversation 
hetween  “Sunny”  Eiig'ene  O’Neill  and 
“Sniiliiiff”  Williain  Faulkner. 

O’Neill:  “Hello,  Hill,  hello.” 

Faulkner:  “That’s  the  second  time  you 
said  that.” 

O’Neill:  “Hey,  Bill.  Guess  whatf  The 
funniest  tiling  happened  today.  My  daugh- 
ter got  hetween  a Mack  truck  and  a stone 
wall.  Siiiiashed  to  hell.” 

Faulkner:  “Like  to  hear  you  say  that.” 
O’Neill  (ignoring  him) : “IVhatcha  been 
doing,  Bilir 

Faulkner:  “Torturing  my  wife  witli 
corned  beef.” 

O’Neill:  “That’s  great.  You’ve  got  guts.” 
Faulkner:  “Like  to  hear  you  say  that.” 
(Dreamily)  “Giits—ali  guts.  Any  left  after 
your  daughter’s  accident?” 

O’Neill:  “Nary  a drop.” 

Faulkner:  “Good  girl.” 

O’Neill  (getting  it  liimself) : “Like  to 
liear  you  say  tliat.” 

Faulkner:  “Eight.  Good  girl.” 

— s — 

Peggy  Hoi)kins  Joyce  is  said  to  be  on 
good  terms  witli  all  of  her  ex-liiisbands. 
She  apparently  doesn’t  choose  to  be  “one 
against  the  world.” 

— Dirge. 

— s — 

Patient:  IVhat  shall  I do?  I liave  water 
on  tile  knee. 

Doctor:  \Year  pumps. 

“IVliat’s  the  charge  against  this  ])ris- 
oner,”  asked  the  benevolent  judge,  as  lie 
viewed  a rather  unsteady  culprit. 

“Auto-intoxication,  your  honor,”  replied 
the  efiicient  flatfoot. 

“Why  that’s  no  cliarge,  tliat’s  a disease.” 
“Yes  it  is,  your  lionor,  witli  my  own 
eyes  I saw  liini  drinking  tlie  contents  out 
of  a radiator.” 

— s ■ — 

A student  liad  just  made  a very  funny 
remark.  J'lie  class  roared  and  the  pro- 
fessor  appreciated  it,  too,  for  lie  said: 

“Gee,  1 wisli  Pd  said  tliat.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  replied  the  student, 
“you  will.  Professor,  yon  will.” 

Father:  Young  man,  I understand  that 
you  have  made  advances  to  my  daughter. 

Young  man:  Yes,  sir,  I wasn’t  going  to 
say  anytliiiig  about  it,  but  now  since  you’ve 
mentioned  it,  I wisli  you  could  get  lier  to 
pay  me  back. 

Eailroad  Agent:  Here’s  another  farmer 
who  is  suing  us  on  account  of  cows. 

Dfticial:  Due  of  our  trains  iias  killed 
tlieni,  I suppose? 

Agent:  No,  lie  claims  our  trains  go  so 
slow  tliat  tlie  passengers  lean  out  of  the 
windows  and  milk  his  cows  as  they  go  by. 


Place:  A busy  street  during  Easter 
shopping,  before  a elieap  five-aml-teii  cent 
store. 

'time:  Any  ole  time. 

Setting:  A young  boy  is  riisliing  madly 
down  tile  street,  witli  liis  liead  downward. 
He  biimiis  into  a man,  and  raises  liis  head. 

Man:  And  where  are  you  going,  my 
little  fellow?  Looking  for  sometiiing  you 
have  lost? 

Boy:  I’m  looking  for  my  father,  sir. 
Man:  And  who  is  yoiir  fatiier,  my  little 
fellow? 

Boy : My  father  is  Mr.  Smith,  sir. 

Man : Well— I’m  Mr.  Sniitli. 

Boy:  Father! 

Man : Son ! 

— s — 

A soldier  went  to  his  colonel  and  asked 
for  leave  to  go  home  to  help  liis  wife  witli 
the  spring  cleaning. 

“I  don’t  like  to  refuse  yon,”  said  the 
colonel,  “but  I’ve  just  received  a letter 
from  your  wife  saying  that  you  are  of  no 
use  around  tlie  house.” 

'riie  soldier  saluted  and  turned  to  go. 
At  tlie  door  lie  stopped  and  remarked : 

“Colonel,  there  are  two  people  in  this 
regiment  who  handle  tlie  truth  loosely  and 
I am  one  of  tlieni.  I’m  not  married.” 

- — s — 

She:  I’m  hungry. 

He:  What? 

She:  I said  I was  Iiniigry. 

He:  Sure,  I’ll  take  you  Iionie.  This  car 
makes  so  much  noise  that  I tlioiiglit  you 
said  tliat  you  were  hungry. 

— Kitty  Kat. 

— s — 

A drank  stood  in  tlie  lobby  of  a sky- 
scraper and  asked  everyone  who  entered 
tile  elevator  where  they  were  going.  No 
one  seemed  to  answer  liim.  Finally  a 
young  man  came  along. 

“Where  ya  goin’?”  muttered  tlie  drunk. 
“Up  on  tlie  roof,”  rejilied  the  stranger. 
“Mind  ’f  I come  ’long?” 

“Not  at  all,  not  at  all.” 

Tliey  entered  tlie  elevator  and  a few 
moments  later  stepped  out  on  the  roof 
of  the  building,  some  liiindred  or  more 
stories  liigh. 

“Wliere  ya  goin’  now?”  piped  the  In- 
eliriate. 

“I’m  going  to  jump  off  tlie  roof,”  said 
tlie  other. 

“Mind  ’f  1 come  ’long?” 

“Not  at  all,  not  at  all.” 

'File  stranger  went  to  tlie  edge,  poised 
a moment  llien  jumped  off.  Tlie  drunk  re- 
garded tlie  disappearing  iigiire  a few  sec- 
onds, tlien  jumped,  too.  Tliree-foiirths  of 
the  way  down  the  stranger  suddenly 
opened  a iiarachiite  and  began  a more 
leisurely  descent. 

At  tlie  sixtietli  story  tlie  drunk  came 
liiirtling  by  at  a terrilic  speed.  Scornfully, 
lie  turned  and  blurted  “Sissy!” 


WHOOPS 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  hiccup  tree 
That  grows  inland  beside  the  sea  ? 

It  takes  lamp-posts  to  hold  it  straight 
Or  maybe  a Are  plug  or  swinging  gate. 

It  has  pink  elepliants  in  place  of  leaves 
Two  or  three  times  a day  it  sighs  and 
lieaves. 

But  wlien  the  wind  gets  hisli  at  niglit, 

’T  is  then  this  tree  gets  going  right. 

It  braces  itself  from  liead  to  hoof. 

And  says:  Whosh  afraid  da  big  bad  woof? 

— s — 

OUTSMART  HUM 

Client:  I lent  a chap  three  hundred 
dollars  and  lie  won’t  give  me  a receipt. 
Wliat  shall  I do? 

Lawjer:  Hrite  and  ask  for  tlie  return 
of  the  thousand  dollars. 

Client:  But  it  was  only  three  hundred. 
Lawyer:  “He  will  soon  write  and  tell 
yon  it  was  three  hundred,  and  that  shall 
lie  your  receipt.— Sketcli. 

— s — 

Slie:  “Now,  before  we  start  this  ride,  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  I don’t  smoke,  drink 
or  tlirt,  I visit  no  wayside  inns,  and  I ex- 
pect to  lie  back  by  10  o’clock.” 

He:  “You’re  mistaken.” 

She:  “Lou  mean  tliat  I do  any  of  those 
tilings?” 

He:  “No,  I mean  about  starting  for  this 
ride.” 

— s — 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A SUCCESSFUL 
PROFESSOR 
In  Eleven  Easy  Lessons 

1.  Get  a job  as  a professor. 

2.  Wear  spectacles. 

.‘1.  Smoke  a pipe. 

4.  Grow  a moiistaclie.  If  you  can  man- 
age a full  beard,  so  niiicli  the  better. 

5.  Discourage  good  taste  in  iiaberdasli- 
ery. 

(>.  Cultivate  an  authoritative  speaking 
voice  and  practice  explanatory  ges- 
tures before  a mirror. 

7.  Learn  by  heart  three  jokes.  Tell  to 
classes  every  day. 

8.  Read  one  book  covering  the  course  you 
are  teaching. 

!).  Develop  a piercing  stare  with  which  to 
discourage  pupils  who  ask  embarrass- 
ing fiiiestioiis. 

10.  Write  your  own  text  book,  disagreeing 
with  all  recognized  antliorities. 

11.  Die  and  leave  tlie  university  a large 
sum  of  money. 

• — s — 

ROUND  ROBIN 

First  Frosh : “I  heard  you  didn’t  have  a 
good  time  with  your  blind  date  last  night. 
Was  slie  too  tliinP’ 

Second  Nut:  “Naw,  just  the  opposite.  I 
couldn’t  entertain  her  from  one  side,  so  I 
went  to  tlie  other,  and  there  was  a senior 
having  as  good  a time  as  1 was.” 
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WHAT  PRICE  PLOT? 

By  ED  GAMBRELL 


Jolinson  Gordon  sat  at  his  desk, 
gnawing  the  end  of  his  pencil  and 
nervously  twitching  as  he  eyed  the 
growing  look  of  discontentment  on  the 
face  of  Mr.  Samuel  Knott.  Mr.  Knott, 
the  robust  editor  of  the  N eivs-J ournal , 
was  reading  Gordon’s  latest  short  story. 
Rising  w’ith  deliberation,  the  editor 
crushed  between  his  two  powerful  hands 
the  manuscript  ho  had  been  reading  and 
hurled  it  at  the  nearest  waste  basket. 
Gordon  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  keyboard 
of  his  typewriter  and  restrained  an 
oath,  as  the  crushed  manuscript  bounced 
off  the  overflowing  basket,  rolled  over 
towards  his  desk,  and  lay  inert  upon 
the  fioor.  This  was  his  third  consecu- 
tive story  that  had  fallen  to  the  fate 
of  being  crushed  and  hurled  at  a w'aste 
basket. 

“Jim  Sutton  or  someone  will  have  to 
fill  this  short  story  space!”  boomed 
Mr.  Samuel  Knott,  as  he  heavily  re- 
seated himself  and  began  to  scramble 
among  the  many  papers  jnled  on  his 
de.sk.  “And  I ivant  something  ]iew!” 
These  remarks  struck  their  destination, 
Johnson  Gordon,  with  full  force — as 
the  saying  goes,  right  between  the  eyes. 

“Jim  Sutton,  Jim  Sutton,  why  had 
he  ever  come  into  existence  to  make  life 
so  miserable  for  me!”  tlionght  Gordon, 
who  was  the  short  story  editor  of  the 
N ews-.T ounial . “Ko,  it’s  not  his  fault; 
it’s  mine.  Wliy  can’t  T tliink  of  some- 
thing now  ? T’m  an  old  liand  at  writing 
short  stories ; T should  he  able  to  think 
of  something  new.  Mr.  Knott  .should 
have  never  seen  that  last  story  I wrote; 
I knew  it  was  rotten.  Rut,  even  at  that, 
it  might  have  gone  in — if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  Sutton. 

“Till,  Sutton  jiist  started  as  a rejiorter 
several  months  ago,  and  now  he’s  heat- 
ing me,  the  .short  story  editor  of  the 
^ pws-J ournal , at  wi'iting  short  stories. 
M here  does  he  get  all  of  those  now  ideas  ? 
Tie  always  has  one ; he  seems  to  have  an 
inexhaustahle  sup])ly.  I’m  baffled.  Why 
should  a reporter  he  allowed  a write 
short  stories  anyway?” 

Gordon  felt  as  one  who,  when  rising 
from  a chair,  is  pushed  hack  down.  He 


had  worked  hard  and  had  felt  sure  of 
success,  but  now  he  was  in  danger  of 
losing  his  job,  his  first  step  toward 
success. 

As  disgusted  with  himself  as  he  was 
envious  of  Sutton,  Gordon  rose  slowly, 
slammed  the  drawers  of  his  desk  shut, 
grabbed  his  hat  and  coat,  hurried  across 
the  office,  muttering  something  about 
lunch,  and  dashed  out  into  the  rain, 
slamming  the  door  behind  him. 

“Rain,  rain,  rain.  Mature  won’t 
even  help  me,”  he  thought  as  ho  ran, 
holding  his  hat  on  with  one  hand  and 
the  unbuttoned  front  of  his  overcoat  to- 
gether with  the  other.  “If  it  were  a 
nice  sunshiny  day,  I might  think  of  a 
decent  plot,  but  not  in  this  dreary,  rainy, 
rainy  weather.  What’s  the  use  of  it 
all  anyway !” 

Having  spent  a part  of  the  wrath  that 
had  boiled  in  him,  he  entered  a lunch 
room  much  calmer  than  he  had  left  the 
office.  Xot  bothering  to  take  off  his  hat  or 
coat,  tlie  unhappy  short  story  writer  sat 
down,  flung  a remark  about  the  abomi- 
nable weather  to  the  waiter,  and  ordered 
a piece  of  pie  and  a cup  of  coffee. 

plot ! a plot ! I must  have  a jdot. 
I can’t  write  a short  story  without  a 
l)lot,”  he  thought  as  he  vigorously  cut 
the  ]ne  with  his  fork. 

Then  he  felt  that  creepy  feeling  that 
one  feels  when  being  stared  at.  Slowly 
raising  his  head  and  washing  down  a 
mouthful  of  pie  with  a gulp  of  coffee, 
he  was  contronted  by  an  old,  odd-look- 
ing, ill-clothed  man,  who  held  a long 
black  umbrella  that  had  a silver  ser- 
l)ent’s  head  for  a handle.  The  old  man 
spoke,  but  as  he  did  he  swayed  and 
would  have  fallen  had  Gordon  not  helped 
him  into  a chair. 

“Why — cr — couldn’t  I get  you  some 
bread — a dinner  or  something?”  stam- 
mered Gordon. 

“Mo  thank  you,  kind  sir.  I am  not 
a beggar,  far  be  it  from  that ; but  maybe 
we  could  make  a little  business,”  panted 
the  old  gentleman,  as  he  feebly  extended 
the  long  black  umbrella  with  the  silver 
serpent-headed  handle.  “Maybe,  you 
might  be  interested  in  purchasing  an 
umbrella?” 


“Yes,  maybe,”  encouraged  the  short 
story  writer,  who  was  not  sure  of  what 
to  do.  “How  much  did  it  cost  ?” 

“Well,  sir,  I bought  it  two  days  ago 
on  Thursday  for  fifteen  dollars,”  ex- 
plained the  old  man. 

“But  how  is  it  that  you  pay  fifteen 
dollars  for  an  umbrella  two  days  ago, 
and  now  you  are  starving?” 

“It  is  like  this,  sir.  I am  a iioot.  I 
am  emotional — all  artistic  natures  are. 
. . . But  I fear  I detain  you,  sir.” 

“Mo,  not  at  all,  I have  nothing  to 
do,”  lied  the  listener.  “Go  ahead, 
please.” 

“I  am  emotional — perhaps  thought- 
less, foolish.  I really  can’t  help  it,  sir; 
it  must  be  something  that’s  in  me,  for 
I’ve  been  that  way  all  my  life. 

“She  lives  across  the  street  from 
where  I live.  I watch  her  every  day. 
Oh,  how  I long  to  meet  her.  My  heart 
cries  out  for  her.  Oh,  sir,  she  is  so 
young  and  beautiful.  Her  hair  is  light 
brown  and  wavy.  She  is  so  small,  and 
her  hands  are  so  dainty.  Heaven  seems 
to  follow  in  her  footsteps.  Oh,  sir,  and 
lier  eyes— they  must  be  blue— a deep, 
sparkling  blue  as  the  heavens.  If  I 
could  only  get  near  enough  to  see.” 

Gordon  frowned,  bn’t  it  was  a thought- 
ful frown.  A painful  look  covered  the 
poet’s  face;  he  looked  as  though  the  in- 
nermost recess  of  his  soul  was  being 
tortured. 

“And  tlien  one  day,  sir,  it  rained.  I 
watched  her  all  day,  and  then  she  came 

out  on  lier  porcli  and  stood  waiting 

waiting  for  someone  to  rescue  her  from 
the  pouring  rain.  I saw  iny  chance 
and  rushed  downstairs  to  a shop  beneath 
my  room  to  get  an  umbrella.  You  know 
this  kind  of  meeting,  sir:  a gentleman 
offers  to  share  his  umbrella  with  a lady 
and.  . . . Well,  I bought  tlii.s,  the  elieap- 
est  thing  they  had,  for  fifteen  dollars. 
But  when  I rushed  out  to  help  her,  sir, 
she — she  was  gone.  . . .” 

Throwing  fifteen  dollars  into  the 
poet  s face  with  a suddenness  that 
frightened  him,  Gordon  dashed  from 
the  lunch  room,  leaving  the  nmbrella 
and  most  of  his  lunch  behind. 
{Continued  on  paye  twenty-one) 
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BLUEBIEDS 
By  John  Chaeles  McN’eill 

The  first  thing  I rememher  of  this 
world — or  of  any  other  world,  for  that 
matter — is  the  being  lifted  up  by  a big 
hoy  in  cadet  uniform  to  get  a peep  at 
four  blue  eggs  in  a hollow.  The  big 
boy  explained  how  they  were  bluebird 
eggs,  how  the  bluebird’s  noggin  was  not 
hard  enough  nor  his  bill  enought  like 
a chisel  for  him  to  dig  out  a hole  him- 
self, and  how  he  waited  about  until 
the  sapsucker  had  made  and  abandoned 
the  nest,  when  he,  the  bluebird,  moved 
in  and  took  charge.  I don’t  know  when 
George  III  died,  hut  I know  when  that 
stump  fell;  will  never  forget  whore  it 
stood  nor  the  day,  which  seems  now  a 
thousand  years  gone,  when  I gazed  with 
wonder  at  those  eggs. 

So  that  was  the  way,  soon  after  I 
was  born,  that  I was  introduced  to  the 
bluebird  before  he  was  hatched.  It 
was  an  early  friendshij),  hut  true.  The 
blame  and  the  loss  were  all  mine  did 
we  cease  to  be  friends ; for  only  an  evil 
heart  can  fail  to  love  him.  If  peace 
had  a voice  it  would  he  his.  Yon  can 
hear  him  travel  above  summer  fields, 
uttering  his  brief  phrase,  and  the 
thought  of  thunder,  of  blood,  and  any 
violent  thing  must  be  far  away.  He 
will  seitle  in  any  nest  not  desired  of 
other  birds,  hut,  being  settled,  if  the 
martin  comes  and  lays  false  claim  to 
the  place,  he  will  decamp  and  nest  else- 
where. Ho  delights  to  flutter  behind 
the  ploughman  in,  the  fresh-turned  fur- 
row. The  smell  of  burnt-woods  irre- 
sistibly draws  him.  Hot  being  a game 
bird  and  hunted,  his  timidity  is  reas- 
sured and  he  looks  at  a shouldered  gun 
quietly.  At  noon  when  all  the  others 
pant  in  copses  and  hedges,  he  alone 
breaks  the  silence  with  his  cool-hearted, 
persistent  note. 

All  these  vagaries  about  the  hliiehird 
were  suggested  by  the  presence  of  one 
a moment  ago.  • He  came  and  perched 
on  the  iron  rail  of  the  club  roof-garden 

From  the  portals  of  the  Kappa  house 
comes  this  evidence  of  sisterly  affection  : 

“I’m  not  myself  tonight,  dearie.”' 

! “Yes,  I’ve  noticed  the  improvement.” 

— Parrot.  i 
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WINTEEBOTTOM’S  WATEELOO 
By  Eobeet  Geeen 
Undoubtedly  she  was  pretty,  with 
light  auburn  hair,  appealing  eyes,  and 
lips  meant  for— well,  at  least  kissahle. 

Such  was  the  observation  of  August 
W.  Winterhottom  as  he  rode  the 
“Merchant  and  Travelers  Finest  Train 
Lines,’’  the  “finest”  of  its  kind  in 
America.  August  had  promised  his 
faithful  little  wife,  as  he  hoarded  the 
train  in  Hancevillc,  Arkansas,  that 
nothing  but  business  would  claim  his 
attention  on  this,  another  of  his  periodic 
trips  to  Now  York.  But  how  could 
any  man  anticipate  trouble  in  an  ex- 
tended journey  in  the  conn)any  of  such 
a charming  individual  as  the  one  of 
the  kissahle  li2)s  ? Esi^ecially  when  that 
person  had  repeatedly  dro])ped  the 
corners  of  her  magazine  and  stared  at 
him  when  his  gaze  was  apparently 
attracted  in  the  opposite  direction. 

So  eager  was  she  that  the  mirror  at 
the  end  of  the  coach  was  completely 
forgotten— or  was  it  ? And  Aiigust  was 
afforded  a wonderful  opportunity  to 
gaze  at  her;  may  the  wise  railroad  of- 
ficials tiever  remove  these  mirrors,  for 
they  would  unwittingly  destroy  one  of 
Cujnd’s  most  ingenious  devices. 

Could  yoii  blame  August,  when  ac- 
cidentally seated  with  her  in  the  dining 
car,  for  chatting  about  the  weather? 
We  will  not  think  of  the  beaming 
porter  with  a sizable  tip  in  his  pocket, 
but  rather  of  the  couple  to  whom  fate 
had  given  a mutual  attraction.  So  in- 
troductions were  mentioned,  names  in- 
vented, and  Mildred  Blane  met  Albert 
Suttle  for  the  first  time. 

When  the  Chicago-to-New  York 
limited  reached  Buffalo,  they  were  as 
intimate  as  childhood  playmates.  As 
they  jerked  out  of  Albany,  he  i)ro2iosed; 
at  'West  Point,  she  accej)tod. 

New  York,  night  club.s,  follies,  and 
si)eakoasies— the  two  took  them  all  in 
with  dazzling  rajiidity.  Three  morn- 
ings and  evenings  passed  thus,  and  Au- 
gust was  tiring  raj)idly.  Fifteen  years 
in  the  Arkansas  Drug  Company, 
Wholesale  Dealers  in  Dr.  Yate’s  World 


Eenowned  Kidney  Colic  Medicine,  had 
not  improved  the  figure  nor  the  wind 
of  this  former  Yale  stroke.  Frankly, 
he  was  not  intended  by  nature  for  the 
pursuits  of  the  night  owl  j^rofession. 
A certain  paleness  around  his  “gills” 
convinced  him  that  New  York  emphat- 
ically was  not  home. 

Despite  all,  the  fourth  morning 
dawned,  and  a shrill  ring  from  an 
alarm  clock  reminded  Albert  of 
“Bromo  Seltzer,”  “Ice  Packs,”  and  an 
engagement  with  Mildred.  At  nine 
sharj)  he  descended  from  his  suite  on 
the  fourteenth  story  of  the  Eitz  Plaza, 
to  the  mezzanine  floor  where  his  new- 
ly acquired  fiance  waited  impatiently. 
Proceeding  to  the  Alon  Smart  Shop, 
they  purchased  several  costly  gowns 
for  Mildred.  Leaving  shortly,  they 
elbowed  their  way  down  Broadway 
and  were  approaching  Times  Square 
when  Mildred  paused,  tugged  at  .Vl- 
bert’s  sleeve,  and  entered  a Western 
Union  station.  He  seated  himself  while 
she  penned  furiously.  Finishing,  she 
checked  the  message  and  absently 
slijiped  the  cojiy  of  the  telegram  down- 
ward to  her  bag.  Albert  picked  it  up 
off  the  floor  where  it  had  fallen, 
stuffed  it  in  his  coat  pocket,  and 
promptly  forgot  it  until  he  was  chang- 
ing for  lunch  in  the  hotel.  Taking  it 
from  his  pocket,  he  was  horrified  to 
see  his  wife’s  name  on  the  address. 

Later  in  the  day,  a bewildered  little 
woman  in  Nancdville,  Arkansas,  re- 
ceived two  telegrams.  They  read; 

Western  Union 
Times  Square  Station 
Xew  York 

Mabel, 

Will  see  you  Saturday  for  the  first  time 
since  your  marriage  a year  ago  stop  tell 
your  husband  am  bringing  my  fiance  along 
to  keep  him  company 

love 

Your  Sister  Mildred. 

Xew  York 
Ritz  Plaza  Hotel 
Dearest  ^ 

Have  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Florida 
immediateiy  stop  big  merger  in  view  stop 
be  home  in  few  weeks  stop  will  write  later 
■ love  t 

August. 
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I AM  THE  FOX 

liat  man  is  there  whose  fame  approaches 
Mine;  the  famous  dean  of  coaches? 

I am  the  Fox.  The  famous  Fox, 

Whom  no  alumnus  ever  knocks. 

I am  the  Fox!  I hare  to  be 
So  I can  make  my  public  see 
It  really  wasn’t  due  to  me 
That  Stanford  lost  to  U.  S.  C. 

I am  the  Fox,  the  master  mind. 

I notice  that  yon  always  find, 

IMien  Stanford  wins  tlie  papers  say 
“The  Old  Fox  won  a g:ame  today.” 

But  when  we  lose  the  headlines  scream 
“You  can’t  do  much  without  a team.” 

And  then  I sing  the  blues,  and  cry 
And  spring  a nifty  alibi. 

That  I hare  ready  in  advance 
Because  I wish  to  take  no  chance 
Of  losing  any  of  my  fame 
Just  because  we  lost  the  game. 

They  say  that  some  day  I must  die. 

That  God  won’t  take  an  alibi. 

Mhen  that  day  comes  just  wait  and  see 
Who  is  the  smarter,  God  or  me. 

— s — 

DAWNING 

The  morn  is  dark  and  drear,  boys, 
lOiiii  drums  upon  the  ground; 

I’m  going,  but  I fear,  boys, 

I’m  on  my  last  go  ’round. 

The  chimes  sound  faint  and  far,  boys. 
Above  the  howling  wind; 

I wish  I could  star  liar’,  boys. 

Or,  like  a fish,  be  finned. 

Oh,  let  me  eat  my  All,  boys. 

To  nerve  me  for  the  shock — 

Then,  ho ! it’s  on  the  campus,  boys. 

To  make  an  8 o’clock. 

The  drunken  youth  returned  to  his 
house,  he  staggered  in  as  quiet’s  a mouse. 
“Aha,”  he  whispered,  “the  coast  is  clear 
and  I’ll  not  disturb  my  family  dear.”  He 
took  off  his  shoes,  crept  up  the  stair,  avoid- 
ing ail  noise  with  the  utmost  care.  But 
oh  alas!  as  he  reached  the  top,  from  out 
of  the  dark  came  tiie  word  “Stop.”  It  was 
none  otlier  than  his  lov’d  pere  wlio  said 
to  him,  “Sir,  how  do  you  dare!” 

“Father,”  he  said,  “I’ve  been  witli  tlie 
boys,  and  we’ve  been  toasting  our  com- 
mon joys.  That’s  no  great  sin,  and  please 
don’t  you  think  that  your  only  son  is  given 
to  drink.” 

“Young  mail,”  said  father  with  flashing 
eye,  “the  time  has  come  to  say  ‘Good-bye.’ 
Now  out'  of  my  Iiouse,  yon  drunken  sot, 
and  never  cense  to  remember  that  with 
your  gill  and  whiskey,  beer  and  wine,  you 
surely  are  not  a son  of  mine!” 

Slianied,  the  lad  turned  to  go,  bowed  his 
head — “I  will  keep  your  secret,  sir,”  he 
said. 
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Sledd:  “How’s  your  drama?” 

Wilder:  “Fine,  how’s  your  draiipa?” 
— s — 

When  I asked  her  to  wed.  Go  to  fatlier, 
she  said. 

For  she  knew  that  I knew  that  her  father 
was  dead. 

And  she  knew  that  I knew  what  a life  he 
had  led. 

So  she  knew  that  I knew  what  she  meant 
when  she  said — 

“Go  to  Father.” 

- . • — s — 

Little  Miss  MiiiYet  decided  to  rough  it 

111  a cabin  quite  old  and  medieval; 

A rounder  espied  her  and  plied  her  with 
cider 

And  now  she’s  the  forest’s  prime  evil. 

— Punch  Bowl. 


A good  little  ghost  is  one  who  does  not 
spook  until  spookeii  to. 

, — s — 

Once  upon  a time,  a long  time  ago 
now,  I sat  down  to  write  a joke.  I 
wrote  for  a long  time,  laughing  all  the 
time.  The  joke  got  funnier  and  funnier. 
I laughed  and  laughed.  I felt  some- 
thing split ; it  was  my  sides.  But  then 
I happened  to  think  I had  left* out 
something  which  is  a very,  very  im- 
portant part  of  a joke.  You  see,,  this 
is  the  iDoint.  I decided  not  to  write  any 
more. 

The  greatest  problem  confronting 
college  boys  today  is  being  seen  iit  a 
dance  with  the  kind  of  a girl  they  would 
want  to  see  home  afterwards. 
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NOT  ON  THE  BOOKS 

(Contmued  from  page  nine) 

brain.  My  band  itched  to  take  my 
scalpel  and  drive  the  point  in,  but  it 
seemed  that  some  one  was  always  watch- 
ing me,  watching  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eye ; so  I went  on,  hoping  that  Dal- 
ton would  die.  He  didn’t,  and  I cursed 
my  medical  training. 

I went  home,  broken,  to  tell  the  news 
to  my  wife,  to  get  a little  sympathy  and 
to  comfort  her,  for  she  loved  Anne 
almost  as  much  as  I did.  But  some  one 
had  told  her  the  news,  or  perhaps  she 
saw  it  from  her  window.  She  could 
have  seen,  very  easily.  I found  her 
lying  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place in  the  living  room,  a half-empty 
box  of  cyanide  tablets  in  her  hand — 
my  cyanide,  that  I used  in  developing 
photographs  in  my  laboratory.  She 
wasn’t  dead,  hut  all  the  skill  I could 
call  to  hand  could  not  stop  the  result, 
and  I held  her  hands  and  talked  to  her 
while  she  died. 

You  newspaper  men  played  the  story 
up  big,  made  me  a hero  because  I had 
sacrificed  everything.  You  told  how  I 
visited  Dalton  in  the  hosjiital  every  day, 
hut  you  didn’t  know  that  I went  there 
witli  the  thoughts  of  a murderer;  you 
didn’t  see  how  my  hands  twitched, 
yearning  to  get  at  his  helpless  throat. 
You  told  how  great  was  the  friendship 
that  made  the  victim  a nurse  to  the 
“accidental”  killer  of  his  wife  and  child. 
But  you  didn’t  know.  You  couldn’t 
have  known. 

All  I had  loved  was  gone.  I couldn’t 
sleep,  and  the  thoxight  of  eating  revolted 
me.  Time  dulled  the  pain  a little; 
sorrow  numbed  my  brain.  I was  little 
more  than  an  animal.  I couldn’t  go 
home  without  half  expecting  to  see  what 
was  not  there. 

r saw  Dalton  in  a restaurant ; I didn’t 
know  he  was  there  until  I had  half 
finished  my  meal  and  saw  him  at  the 
next  table.  He  was  lazily  reading  a 
new.sj)ai)er,  bis  chair  tilted  back  against 
the  wall,  while  he  ate  a piece  of  celery 
wliich  he  held  in  his  left  hand.  I could 
hear  the  regular  crunch-crunch-crunch 
as  he  ate  with  lialf-open  mouth.  A 
terrible  revulsion  rose  in  me,  and  before 
I knew  it  I had  taken  the  silver  knife 


from  the  table  and  thrust  it  into  his 
throat.  I laughed  when  I saw  the  blood 
staining  the  tablecloth,  when  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  restaurant  put  him  on  the 
floor — the  floor  could  be  cleaned  much 
easier  than  the  cloth.  Then  many  peo- 
ple rushed  at  me  and  police  brought 
me  here,  to  a cell,  to  keep  me  here  until 
I could  be  tried  and  sentenced.  My 
lawyer,  a well-meaning  man,  tried  in 
vain  to  convince  them  that  I was  insane, 
but  asylum  doctors  destroyed  that  the- 
ory. Maybe  after  the  state  has  had  its 
eye  for  an  eye.  I’ll  not  see  two  faces 
on  every  wall.  Perhaps  I’ll  be  happy. 
What  matter  earth  laws?  Maybe  it  is 
written  on  another  set  of  books  that 
I’ll  find  rest. 

And  you  can  tell  the  people  that  I’m 
not  sorry  I killed  John  Dalton.  I’m 
glad  of  it.  I’ve  lived  it  over  and  over 
again  in  dreams,  and  I’d  do  it  again. 
That’s  all  I have  to  say ; I’ve  been  want- 
ing to  tell  someone  . . . maybe  someone 
will  understand. 

— s — 

SOUP  SYMPHONY 
By  Ben  Fisher 

Ah,  the  slush  and  gurgle  of  hot  soup 
as  the  boys  consume  bowl  after  bowl 
of  it.  The  utter  abandon,  tbe  devilish 
glee  with  whicli  they  suck  it  down  is 
a fascinating  sight  to  behold.  ''My 
heart  goes  out  to  the  helpless  cracker 
as  it  is  ruthlessly  grabbed  and 
crunched  in  a liairy  fist.  lYas  there 
ever  a war  so  devastating  as  sixty 
freshmen  hut  with  a single  thouglit— 
soup,  crackers — crackers,  soup. 

Ba.sses  on  the  right  of  me,  tenors 
on  the  left  of  me,  so2)ranos  ahead  of 
me — all  joining  in  the  grand  .symphony 
of  E-ta-Da-/oup.  Suddenly  the  rhythm 
of  tlie  syncojiators  was  broken ; a jie- 
culiar  whirring  noi.se  rose  al)ovo  the 
din.  No,  I was  not  mi.staken.  It  was 
a yodel,  plainly  and  di.stinctly,  com- 
ing out  of  a soup  ai)oon.  As  a muf- 
fled Swiss  echo  answered  from  across 
the  room  only  a faint  murmur  was 
heard,  while  a few  freshmen  searched 
feverishly  for  the  last  pea. 


THEOWN  FEOM  DEMOSTHENES 
By  John  Eich 

I had  ridden  Demosthenes,  my  uncle’s 
mule,  almost  from  my  infancy.  Demos- 
thenes, so  called  for  his  loud  voice,  was 
very  gentle  but  equally  stubborn.  He 
and  I had  built  uji  a great  friendship 
over  my  childhood  years,  but  even  the 
best  of  friends  disagree. 

One  of  our  main  subjects  of  disagree- 
ment was  the  barn.  At  times  I would 
want  to  go  away  from  the  barn;  De- 
mosthenes would  want  to  go  to  the  barn. 
lYe  usually  went  to  the  barn. 

Another  of  our  disagreements  caused 
us  both  a great  deal  of  discomfort  and 
almost  broke  up  our  friendship.  Md 
were  following  an  old  woods  roads  one 
day  when  Demosthenes  suddenly  decid- 
ed that  he  had  rather  go  through  the 
woods.  I tried  to  explain  to  him  that 
It  would  be  much  easier  to  keep  to  the 
path,  but  he  could  not  see  my  side  of  it. 
There  was  a family  of  hornets,  well 
taught  in  what  to  do  to  mules  and  little 
boys,  that  entered  the  plot  at  this  time. 
In  about  ten  second  Demosthenes  and 
I had  parted  company.  He  was  rolling 
in  the  sand  by  a nearby  branch,  while 
I was  performing  a like  ojieration  on 
the  other  side  of  the  same  stream. 

— s — 

TABLEAU 

By  Euajiie  C.arroll  SiiriREs 
All  Uiat  I have  (he  has  gone  away) 

Is  a picture  of  him  leaning  there 
Against  that  door  in-  a careless  way. 

His  hair  ivas  heavy  and  fine  and  fair. 

Ilis  eyes  were  steady,  his  eyes  were 
clear; 

— s — 

MIJSIXU 
By  Ei)  Gambreli. 

While  in  the  lobby  of  this  place 
I lool-  around  from  face  to  face 
And  notice  faces,  weak  and  strong, 
liotne  round  and  fat,  some  lean  and 
long. 

Many  smile,  and  others  frown; 

Some  look  up,  and  some  look  down. 

Some  show  right,  and  others,  wrong; 

But  in  each  face  I see  a song. 
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WHAT  PRICE  PLOT? 

{Continued  from  page  seventeen) 

that  a plot!  lio  one  can 
beat  that — not  even  O.  Henry,  much 
less  Jim  Sutton,”  Gordon  reflected  with 
inward  joy  as  he  flew  down  the  street 
unmindful  of  rain,  puddles,  and  slip- 
pery street.  Into  the  Neivs-J ournal  of- 
fice he  dashed.  Throwing  off  his  hat 
and  coat,  he  made  a hound  for  his  desk, 
his  typewriter.  But  he  stopped  still  in 
his  tracks — horrified — gazing  across  the 
office  at  Jim  Sutton. 

Across  the  room  Jim  Sutton  sat  non- 
chalantly; a smile  ^flayed  around  the 
corners  of  his  month  as  he  pecked  away 
at  his  typewriter  slowly  and  spasmod- 
ically. Leaning  against  his  desk  was 
a long  black  umbrella  with  a silver 
serpent-headed  handle. 

THAT  BAILS'  NOT  A SONG 
By  Ruamie  Squires 

No.  That  teas  not  a song  that  ivent 
Climhing  upward  through  the  night 
To  find  your  ears — or  heart, 

{Whatever  you  hear  ivith,  up  so  far) 
And  stumbling  over  a star. 

That  ivas  not  a song  that  hrohe 
Suddenly  from  tivo  young  lips 
Spinning  upward  through  the  darh 
For  you  to  lean  out  of  the  shy 
And  smile  upon  as  it  ivent  by. 

I thinh  you  thought  it  was  a song, 
Reeling  from  my  giddy  heart 
Fed  too  long  on  joyousness. 

I thinh  you  thought  it  was  a song 
And  thought,  “She  has  been  glad  too 
long.” 

No,  that  ivas  not  a song  you  heard. 

Thai  was  a prayer  that  stumbled  past 
the  stars. 

Bleeding,  to  find  you,  groping  through 
the  night 

To  find  you  there  high  up  above  my 
head. 


And  so  you  thought  it  ivas  a song — 
And  he  is  dead. 


CASTLE  HIGHLIGHTS 

{Continued  from  page  two) 
FASHIOXS  OF  1934 

Fan  dancers,  stars,  and  gorgeous 
gowns  are  the  attractions  offered  by 
Castle  Theatre  when  “Fashions  of 
1934”  rolls  into  town  May  3 and  4. 
This  picture,  said  to  be  the  most  lav- 
ish ever  produced  stars  William  Pow- 
ell and  Bette  Davis. 

The  story  is  a hilarious  comedy- 
romance  based  on  a tale  by  Harry 
Collins  and  Warren  Duff.  It  revolves 
about  a high  pressure  promoter  who 
corners  the  Paris  and  Xew  York  fash- 
ion markets.  illiam  Powell  plays  the 
role  of  the  personable  promoter  whose 
ambitious,  although  unscrupulous, 
schemes  keeji  him  one  step  ahead  of 
trouble. 

Busby  Berkeley  has  directed  the 
spectacle  number  of  “Fashions  of 
1934,”  which  has  received  applause 
every  time  it  has  been  viewed.  Fan 
dancers  jirovide  the  color  and  beauty 
in  this  daring  dance. 

mammoth  fashion  show  is  also 
featured  with  a score  of  beautiful 
mannequins  displaying  the  latest  in 
women’s  creations. 

Bette  Davis  has  the  leading  feminine 
role  opposite  Powell,  while  Verree 
Teasdale  is  her  rival  in  love.  Others 
in  the  cast  are  Frank  iMcHugh,  Regi- 
nald Owen,  Henry  O’Xeill,  Hugh 
Herbert,  Philip  Reed,  Gordon  West- 
cott,  Dorothy  Burgess,  and  many 
others.  William  Dieterle  directed  the 
picture  from  the  screen  play  by  F. 
Hugh  Herbert  and  Carl  Erickson,  pop- 
ular writers. 

— s — 

This  is  the  greatest  section  in  Cali- 
fornia, said  the  housc-and-lot  shark, 
warming  up  to  his  work.  Look  at  our 
cute  little  bungalows;  they  are  not  to 
he  sneezed  at. 

I think  you’re  right,  remarked  the 
come-on.  Some  of  them  look  as  if  they 
couldn’t  stand  the  shock. 


COACH  JOHN  CADDELL 

{Continued  from,  jiage  fve) 

But  Coach  John  can  take  them  from 
any  section  and  impart  to  them  a knowl- 
edge of  the  game,  flavored  with  his  great 
spirit,  which  always  makes  for  a higher 
tyjie  of  baseball  and,  not  infrequently, 
a state  championship  team. 

Let  us  pause  in  admiration  for  one 
who  has  done  so  much  for  Wake  Forest 
athletics  during  his  first  half-century 
of  life  and  one  who  is  now  turning  on 
more  steam  to  make  state  champs  out 
of  his  loyal  players.  Coach  John,  we 
salute  you ! 

— s — 

YES,  WE  LIKE  THE  WAKE 

FOREST  BOYS,  BUT— 

{Continued  from  page  eight) 
this  perplexing  and  weighty  problem. 
If  a conference,  made  up  of  Meredith 
and  Wake  Forest  students,  could  meet 
to  ponder  the  situation  in  an  atteupt 
to  arrive  at  a solution,  something  con- 
structive might  be  done.  Such  a meet- 
ing might  be  termed  a disarmament 
conference — or,  on  second  thought,  per- 
haps a conference  to  put  into  more  and 
better  use  more  arms. 

I am  afraid  that  I haven’t  enlight- 
ened you  much  on  the  ■impressions  you 
make  upon  us.  But  as  I have  pointed 
out,  comments  are  about  as  numerous 
as  the  girls  themselves,  and  no  girl 
makes  the  same  observation  two  days 
in  succession.  We  reserve  the  right  to 
cliange  our  minds.  Any  attempt  to 
collect  and  catalogue  statements  would 
be  a stupendous  task,  and  the  results,  I 
suspect,  would  hardly  justify  the  labor 
necessary.  I doubt,  too,  that  anyone, 
even  a historian,  in  the  future  would 
find  any  interest  in  the  compilation.  It 
might  supply  the  subject  for  a few  mas- 
ters theses,  hut  as  they  are  usually  abso- 
lutely worthless  and  as  dry  as  dust,  I 
myself  did  not  attempt  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive  list  of  comments. 

With  these  few  wandering  remarks, 
I close,  hoping  that  in  the  future  the 
Deacons  and  the  Deaconesses,  perhaps 
aided  by  my  puny  effort,  can  better 
appreciate  each  other. 
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More  College  Prom  and  dance  en- 
gagements have  been  filled  in  the  last 
three  seasons  by  Glen  Gray  and  his  orig- 
inal Casa  Loma  Orchestra  which  comes 
to  Ealeigh  on  May  21,  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Central  Carolina  German 
Club  than  by  any  other  orchestra  in 
the  history  of  musical  circles. 

Not  only  does  the  Casa  Loma  Or- 
chestra hold  the  record  for  the  number 


Glen  Gray 


L 

O 

M 

A 

and  Lee,  Gettysburg,  Ohio  State,  Ohio 
Wesleyan,  Vanderbilt,  Ohio,  Lafayette, 
St.  Joseph’s,  Amherst,  Cornell,  South 
Carolina,  Hamilton,  Syracuse,  Yale, 
Bowdoin,  Michigan,  Temple,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  State,  Johns  Hopkins, 
M.  I.  T.,  Muhlenberg,  Vassar,  Kutgers, 
Holy  Ci'oss,  Providence,  Lehigh,  Dre.xel, 
Peddie,  Colgate,  Williams,  Boston, 
Pittsburgh  and  Tufts. 


The  Casa  Loma  Band 


Pee  Wee  Hunt 


of  college  dances  for  which  it  has  fur- 
nished syncopated  rhythms,  hut  it  iilso 
has  the  distinction  of  Ixdng  the  first 
orchestra  to  play  at  Princeton  more 
than  once,  one  of  Princeton’s  traditions 
having  been  the  seeking  out  of  orchestras 
of  rej)utation  which  have  never  been 
heard  at  the  university.  And  Casa 
Loma  was  called  hack  to  Princeton  not 
once  hut  twice,  playing  a total  of  six- 
halls  there,  the  senior  dance  of  the  class 
of  1929  and  the  college  dance  as  well, 
the  junior  prom  and  college  dance  the 
following  year,  and  the  junior  prom  and 
college  dance  again  last  year. 


Kenny  Raroent 
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OPI  YES 

Sitting  around  the  Beta  house  they 
were  swajiping  lies. 

“When  I was  up  in  Montana,”  said 
one  of  them,  “I  saw  a mountain  lion 
come  right  U2)  to  the  camp  one  day. 
It  was  a fierce  heast,  but  I,  with  great 
[)resence  of  mind,  threw  a bucket  of 
Water  in  its  face  and  it  slunk  away.” 

‘Boys,”  said  a man  sitting  in  the 
corner,  “I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
that  story.  A few  minutes  after  that 
haiopened  I was  coming  down  the  side 
of  the  hill.  I met  this  lion,  and  as  is 
luy  habit,  stoj^j^ed  to  stroke  its  whiskers. 
Boys  , those  whiskers  were  wot. — Cali- 
fornia P elican-via  Dirge. 

He  was  in  Chom  lab,  and  the  jirof 
was  exiolaining  certain  reactions  to  him  : 

“This  liquid  turns  blue  if  your  un- 
known is  basic,  and  it  turns  red  if  the 
unknown  is  acid.” 

“Sorry,  but  I’m  color  blind,”  ai)olo- 
gized  the  brain  trust.  “Have  you  got 
anything  with  a hell  on  it  ?” 

— s — 

John,  what  is  the  Ancient  Order  of 
the  Bath? 

Me  first,  Willie  second. 

“You  witch ! I never  made  a sound 
when  I came  in  last  night.” 

“The  racket  woke  me  uj) !” 

“Yes,  hut  it  was  the  four  fellows  car- 
rying me  who  made  that.” 

— s — 

A highbrow  is  one  wlio  i^retends  to 
know  whether  the  dancer  is  interj)ret- 
ing  a moonbeam  or  a cow  annoyed  by 
hornets. 

The  human  brain  is  truly  a wonderful 
thing.  It  starts  working  the  minute 
you  wake  uj)  and  never  stojis  until  you 
get  to  class. 

— s — 

Collegiate  Rejiorter : I’ve  got  a j^er- 
fect  nows  story. 

Editor:  IIow  come?  A man  bite  a 
dog? 

Rejjorter : Ho,  a hull  threw  a pro- 
fessor. 


Teacher : What  is  your  worst  sin  ? 

Seminary  Student : Y anity — I stand 
in  front  of  my  mirror  for  hours  admir- 
ing my  beauty. 

Teacher:  That’s  not  vanity — that’s 
imagination. 

— s — 

“Yes,  it  was  a great  party.  The  last 
thing  I remember  was  Jim  climbing 
the  clothes  tree  to  chop  out  the  dead 
limbs.” 

— s — 

“Waiter,  there’s  sand  in  this  spinach.” 

“Yes,  sir.  We  put  it  there  to  keep 
I he  silverware  shined.” 

— s — 

“What  did  Uncle  William  say  when 
you  gave  him  the  brandied  cherries  we 
sent  to  cheer  his  convalescence  ?’ 

“He  said  he  was  afraid  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  eat  fruit,  but  he  ap- 
preciated the  spirit  in  wdiich  it  was 
sent.” 

— s — 

The  Devil  sends  the  wicked  wind. 

To  raise  the  skirts  thigh  high : 

But  Heaven  is  just 
And  sends  the  dust. 

To  close  the  bad  man’s  eye. 

—Red  Cat. 

— s — 

Betty  Co-ed : The  dimmer  the  porch 
light  the  greater  the  Scandal  power. 

— The  Old  Line. 

— s — 

J udge : On  what  grounds  do  you  ask 
for  a divorce? 

Wife:  Insanity,  your  Honor.  I imt 
crackers  in  his  bed,  and  he  ate  them. 

Judge:  Is  that  all? 

Wife:  Ho,  your  Honor.  After  he 
had  eaten  the  crackers,  he  wanted  to 
know  who  stole  his  soup. 


’ic : What’s  charge,  ’fser  ? 

’op:  Fragrancy.  Haven’t  I told 
you  to  stop  drinking  that  perfume  ? 

— s — 

“Darling,”  ho  cried  in  tender  tones, 

“I  never  loved  hut  thee !” 

“Then  we  must  part,”  the  maiden  said, 
“Ho  amateurs  for  me.” 

— The  Shipper. 

Did  you  make  the  debating  team? 
H-n-n-o,  t-t-hey  said  I w-wasn’t  t-t-tall 
enough. 

— s — 

hirst  Imbiber:  I found  (hie)  a half 
dollar. 

Second  Inebriate:  I’sh  mine,  it’sh 
got  my  name  on  it. 

“What’sh  your  name?” 

“E  Plurilms  Vnum.” 

“Yeah,  it’sh  yoursh.”  — Yellow 
J achet. 

— s — 

A POETICAL  TEST 

(With  apology  to  R.  L.  S.  and 
Davy  Jones) 

Fifteen  poets  on  a tired  man’s  chest, 
Yo,  ho,  ho,  and  a bottle  of  iidc ! 
Read;  let  the  devil  care  for  the  rest— 
Rlue  hoohs  coming,  I can’t  think 
Yo,  ho,  ho,  a poetical  test! 

h ifteen  men  on  a tired  man’s  chest, 

Yo,  ho,  ho — hut  I’m  no  knocker! 
Write  what  I know;  sjioof  for  the 
rest — 

One  more  corpse  in  Doc.  Jones’ 
locker — 

Yo,  ho,  ho,  a poetical  test! 


YOUNG  MEN'S  CLOTHES  ARE  FEATURED  IN 
THIS  STORE  : MODERATE  PRICES 

10%  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS 

AMMONS  & KING 

EXCLUSIVE  BUT  NOT  EXPENSIVE 

116  Fayetteville  Street  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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This  was  written  after  I heard  Dr. 
John  Lake,  our  Baptist  missionary  in 
China,  speak  in  chapel  at  Wake  For- 
est one  morning.  This  was  later  re- 
vised and  a cojiy  is  found  in  the  hook 
as  the  jiages  are  turned.  Written  about 
the  middle  of  April,  1933. 

A KIND  WOED 
By  Edwin  Beale 

Speak  a kind  word  every  day 
To  someone  in  trouble  on  your  way; 
For  surely  he  will  appreciate  and  obey. 
And  God  will  bless  you  in  every  way. 

Speak,  yes  speak,  a kind  word  for 
Thee, 

And  with  God  you  will  forever  he; 
Speak  the  word  as  Jesus  did. 

And  sin  of  the  world  will  always  rid. 

Speak  a kind  word  to  a brother. 

Go  with  him  one  mile  or  another — 

On  one  side  of  the  road  or  the  other; 
Speak,  O speak,  a kind  word  to  a 
brother. 


STYLE 

HEADQUARTERS 
FOR  COLLEGE  MEN 

• 

TUXEDOS 
MESS  JACKETS 
LINEN  DINNER  COATS 
DRESS  SHIRTS 
TIES  AND  COLLARS 
TUXEDOS  FOR  RENT 

• 

If  It's  New,  Smart,  and  Authentic 
You  Will  Find  It  Here 

HUNEYCUTT,  Inc. 

"COLLEGE  OUTFITTERS" 
State  College  Sto.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


It’s  sad,  sad  to  think  that  we  shall 
never  know  the  kinds  of  cigarettes 
which  were  responsible  for  the  manly 
virtues  of  George  Washington  and 
Andrew  Jackson. 

— s ■ — 

Now  Cantor’s  in  a rage 
He’s  in  a very  bad  way 
His  gag  man,  down  with  old  age 
Died  the  other  day. 

— s — 

“Darling,  you’re  all  the  world  to  me,” 
“Well,  that’s  no  sign  you’re  going  to 
make  any  Cook’s  tour  tonight.” 

— Ohio  Goat. 

First  A^egro:  What  fo’  dat  doctah 
coinin’  outa  youah  house? 

Second  Negro;  I dunno,  but  Ah 
think  All’s  got  an  inkling. — Exchange. 

— s — 

Prof : You  missed  my  class  this 
morning,  didn’t  you  ? 

Headstrong;  No,  not  at  all.  Pro- 
fessor. 

— s — 

The  click  of  knitting  needles,  the 
creak  of  a rocker,  and  the  tick-tock  of  a 
grandfather’s  clock,  were  all  that  dis- 
turbed the  soothing  silence  of  the  room. 
With  childish  curiosity  little  Ellen  sat 
watching  the  purls  and  stitches. 

“Why  do  you  knit,  grandma?”  she 
asked. 

“Oh,  just  for  the  hell  of  it,”  the  old 
lady  replied. — Princeton  Tiger. 

— s — 

Hint  to  Sots ; Left-handed  beer  mugs 
can  be  made  into  right-handed  ones  by 
walking  around  the  counter. 

— s — 

A stable  government  is  one  which 
locks  the  stable  before  the  horse  is 
stolen. 

■ — s — 

What’s  worse  than  raining  cats  and 
dogs  ? 

Hailing  ta.xi  cabs. 

— s — 

First  Cannibal ; The  chief  has  hay 
fever. 

Second  Same ; Well,  I told  him  not 
to  cat  that  grass  widow. 

— s — 

“I’ve  never  been  kissed  before,”  said  she 
As  she  shifted  the  car  again  with  her 
knee.  — Yale  Record. 


Short,  Short  Story;  We  are  twins 
and  look  alike.  When  we  were  at  school 
my  brother  threw  an  eraser  and  hit 
the  teacher.  She  whipped  me.  She 
didn’t  know  the  difference,  but  I did. 
I was  to  be  married  but  my  brother 
arrived  at  the  church  first  and  married 
my  girl.  She  didn’t  realize  it,  but  I 
did.  But  I got  even  for  all  that.  I 
died  last  week  and  they  buried  him. 

■ — s — 

Joe  College  (during  final  e.xam)  ; Are 
you  sure  question  six  is  in  the  text  ? 
Professor ; Certainly ! 

Joe  ; Well,  I can’t  find  it. 

— s — 

King  Solomon  once  attended  the 
opening  night  of  a musical  comedy  and 
enjoyed  himself  immenselj’.  The  pro- 
ducer hurried  up  to  him  after  the  show 
and  asked,  “What  did  you  think  of  the 
chorus,  your  majesty?” 

“Great !”  replied  the  potentate.  “I’d 
like  to  date  up  the  first  three  rows  some 
evening.”— JacI-O’Lan/era. 

— s — 

AA'AHE  LAUKIE’S  ADVICE  TO 
YOUATG  GIRLS 

How  to  Vain])  a Freshman  in  Eight 
Easj*  Steps 

1.  Remark  in  surprise — “Are  i/ou  a 
Freshman?  Why,  you  look  just  like 
an  Upperclassman.  You’re  so  well 
groomed.” 

2.  Compliment  him  on  his  dancing. 
Tell  him  he  has  an  inborn  sense  of 
rhythm. 

3.  Comment  on  his  mature  conver.sa- 
tion.  T ell  him  you  like  to  talk  with  men. 

4.  Ask  him  if  he  smokes  a pipe.  Say 
that  he  looks  as  if  he  does. 

5.  Tell  him  he  has  a remarkable  per- 
sonality. Ion  were  drawn  to  him  at 
first  sight. 

you  don’t  believe  a word  he 
says.  Admit  you  were  fooled  once,  but 
maybe  he’s  different. 

7.  Tell  him  he  looks  as  if  success 
were  just  around  his  corner.  A.sk  if  he 
needs  inspiration. 

8.  Admit  that  you  don’t  believe  in 
holding  hands  in  public,  but  he  ought 
to  see  you  some  time  alone. 

(N.  B. — This  method  can  also  be  ap- 
plied to  Upperclassmen.) — P.  P.  B. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 

WAKE  FOREST-MEREDITH 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Nine-week  Session — June  ll-August  10 
Six-week  Session — June  11 -July  20 
Law  School — June  ll-August  10 


1.  EXI  EJvSLS.  Board  in  popular  boarding  iiouses  up  to  $16.00  a month.  Club 
board  at  cost  of  food  plus  one  dollar  a month  for  service.  Rooms  in  dormitories 

a week.  Pees  to  the  college  as  follows:  $15.00  six-week  session:  .$22  50 
nine-week  session;  $35.00  Law  School. 

2.  PA'iMENT  OF  FEES.  Fees  to  the  college  may  be  paid  in  installments  durino- 

the  session.  ® 

3.  COURSES.  Courses  are  provided  for  freshmen  and  other  undergraduates  lead- 
ing to  tlie  Bachelor’s  degree;  courses  leading  to  the  Master’s  degree;  pre-medical 

courses;  and  courses  leading  to  Primary  and  Grammar  Grade 

’ ’ ^ High  School  “A”;  and  the  Principal  and  Sujierintendent’s 

ccrtincciLGs* 

4.  CREDITS.  In  the  six-week  session  the  maximum  credit  is  eight  hours  on 
certihcate;  the  maximum  credit  in  the  nine-week  session  is  twelve  hours  on 

certificate.  Usually  not  more  than  ten  hours  for  the  nine  weeks  are  allowed 
on  degrees. 

5.  FACULTY.  A faculty  of  38  offers  110  courses  in: 

; Chemistry  (8);  Education  (27);  English  (13);  Geograpliv 
(4)  , Mathematics  (7)  ; German  (8);  French  (8);  Physics  (3);  Psychology  and 
I hilosophy  (4)  ; Religion  (5)  ; Plistory-Government-Economics  (9)  ; School  Arts 
—physical  education,  music,  drawing,  penmanship  (15).  Law  Courses  for  credit 
on  degree  Regular  courses  will  he  repeated  in  summer.  The  same  hours  and 
credits  will  he  allowed  as  in  the  regular  session. 

6.  A1  PLICATIONS.  Reservations  will  he  made  in  the  dormitories  upon  written 
request  without  advanced  fee.  'Phe  student  furnishes  bed  linen.  Students  wish- 
ing to  pursue  courses  leading  to  a degree  in  Wake  Forest  College  should  have 
transcript  sent  before  the  opening  of  the  session.  Teachers  wishing  to  renew 
or  raise  certificates  will  be  given  careful  advice  at  the  time  of  registration. 

7.  OPPORTUNITIES.  Provision  is  made  for  student  recreation  in  tennis,  golf 
swimming,  and  dramatics.  The  infirmary  is  kept  open  in  order  to  iirotect 
the  student  s health.  Employment  Bureau  is  operated  without  cost.  Two 
sections  of  Hunter  Dormitory  will  be  reserved  for  men. 

8.  It  is  hoped  this  information  will  meet  the  needs  of  most  students  who  are  in- 
terested in  summer  session.  Due  to  two  new  buildings  on  the  campus  greater 
classroom  facilities  will  be  available  tlian  in  former  years.  Please  write  freely 
concerning  any  matters  not  made  clear. 

Address  all  communications  to 


D.  B.  BRYAN 
Director  of  Summer  School 
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A Gentle  Reader  mails  words  of 
commendation  and  criticism. 


Dear  Mr.  Editor  of  The  Student: 

I am  a landry  colecter  in  W.  E.  and 
I colect  a whole  lot  of  landry.  I have 
read  The  Student  when  I can  and  I 
like  it  well. 

What  you’d  lik  to  have  is  more  and 
good  jokes.  I now  some  funny  jokes 
you  woud  lik  and  T will  send  them  if 
you  wil  let  me  now  if  you  think  you 
would  lik  it. 

I likd  that  about  a big  meetin  at 
some  place,  excep  it  didn’t  have  enough 
picknicks.  And  there’s  not  enouf  pic- 
turs,  as  I’d  like  more  as  my  flock  of 
childrn  like  to  cut  them  out. 

Please  make  me  on  your  maleing  list 
an  let  me  now  if  you  wont  my  joks. 

Sincerely, 

George  W.  Lewis, 
(Landryman) 

(All  letters  of  this  typo  arc  gladly 
accep)ted.) 


WE  WEITE  OUE  EPITAPH 
Stude : Let’s  give  a cheer  for  college 
comics. 

Stewed  : Eaw ! Eaw  ! Eaw ! 

— s — 

He : Bet  a dime  1 can  kiss  you  with- 
out toucliing  you. 

She : I’ll  bet  you  can’t. 

(Smack) 

He : O.K.  I owe  you  a dime. 

“My  business  is  awful  shaky.” 
“What  business  are  you  in?” 

“I  run  a burlesque  show.” 
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HUMOR 

1,  6,  10,  14 


AW  AFFIDAVIT 

I startwl  eating  wheaties  every  morn- 
ing for  breakfast  and  got  to  like  them 
fine.  But  pretty  soon  they  started  tak- 
ing effect.  One  morning  I tried  to  pull 
myself  out  of  bed  and  tore  the  thing 
to  bits.  Last  week  the  steering  wheel 
of  my  ear  crumpled  under  my  hands 
and  we  turned  over  three  times  into 
the  ditch.  This  morning  I banged  the 
door  of  my  fraternity  and  the  house 
collapsed.  Just  a little  while  ago  I 
tried  to  kiss  the  only  girl  I ever  loved 
and  broke  her  hack. 

Tomorrow  morning  I’m  going  back 
to  grapenuts. 

— s — 

Hack  Wilson:  I want  something  to 
wear  around  my  dormitory. 

Salesgirl : And  how  large  is  your 
dormitory  ? 

“Were  you  ever  in  Carlsbad?” 

“Wo,  hut  I’ve  been  in  his  apart- 
ment.”— Scranton  Scratch. 


WOED  OF  WAEWIWG 
F our  long  years  he  worked  and  sweated, 
Labored  conscientiously. 

Crammed  for  tests  and  wrote  his 

papers. 

Then  he  won  his  Phi  Beta  key. 

Wow  he’s  working  at  a counter. 

And  while  waiting  to  make  sales 
Eeaches  for  the  gold  insignia. 

And  calmly  cleans  his  fingernails. 

— Wampus. 

Mary  had  a little  lamb, 

Some  salad  and  dessert. 

And  then  she  gave  the  wrong  address, 

The  dirty  little  flirt. 

— Orange  Peel. 

— s — 

Soph : One  night  last  year  I woke 
up  with  a feeling  that  my  hair  was 
gone. 

Frosh:  Was  it  gone? 

Soph  : Wo,  but  it  was  going. 

— s — 

FOE  WEAK  IS  ALL  MEMOEY 

Professor : And  speaking  of  mem- 
ory,  Mr.  Chetty,  could  you  repeat 
Sunday’s  sermon  word  for  word? 

Mr.  Chetty:  Wo. 

— s — 

Q : What  would  be  the  proper  thing 
to  say  if,  in  carving  the  duck,  it  should 
si  id  off  the  platter  and  into  your 
neighbor’s  lap? 

A:  Be  very  courteous.  Say,  “May 
I trouble  you  for  that  duck?” 

— Red  Cat. 

— s — 

“My  wife  cried  a whole  river  full 
of  tears.” 

“Boy ! How’d  she  manage  that.” 

“She  had  an’ocean  in  her  head.” 

— s — 

“Who  d’yuh  think  yore  shovin’?” 

“I’ll  bite, — what’s  yo  name?” 

1st  Kappa : Why  does  the  elevaiw* 
boy  in  Mussolini’s  palace  enjoy  him- 
self? 

2nd  Type.  Because  he  can  raise  the 
Duce. — Yellow  J acket. 
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Comparatively  speaking,  centennials 
are  rare.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  occur  so  infrequently,  we  all 
know  that  type  of  editorial  which  is 
too  frequently  directed  toward  such  a 
celebration.  Those  over-used  lines  run 
something  like  this;  “May  she  ever 
continue  her  growth  in  the  great  field 
in  which  she  has  played  no  small  part. 
Her  great  work  in  the  past  hundred 
years  is  a noteworthy  contribution  to 
...”  and  on  and  on. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  speak  pretty 
phrases — we  merely  wish  to  confute 
the  idea  that  Wake  Forest  is  on  an 
intellectual  decline.  Some  pessimistic 
“livers  in  the  past”  have  the  idea  that 
the  great  men  turned  out  by  our  .school 
cannot  be  duplicated.  They  have  said 
that  with  the  prolonged  weakness  of 
the  literary  society,  the  desire  for 
statesmanship  and  culture  has  been 
eclipsed.  We  agree  that  the  literary 
society  is  essential  to  real  training,  but 
we  wish  to  point  out  a few  facts  which 


seem  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
darkness  of  pessimism. 

In  the  first  place,  the  laws  of  chance 
predict  that  more  great  men  shall  be 
turned  out  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past.  Should  there  not  bo  more  prom- 
ising young  men  out  of  a body  of  nine 
hundred  than  out  of  the  body  of  two 
hundred  of  1880? 

And  another  thing.  Do  we  not  now 
have  a much  more  diversified  field  of 
study?  Has  not  the  establishment  of 
tile  schools  of  law  and  of  medicine 
been  only  comparatively  recent?  Men 
from  these  schools  are  already  letting 
themselves  be  heard. 

Do  we  not,  as  professors  and  stu- 
dents, point  to  this  or  that  student  and 
say,  “I  believe  he’ll  get  there”?  There 
is  something  about  some  of  our  fellows 
which  is  indicative  of  even  more  than 
promise. 

We  can’t  be  made  to  believe  that 
those  fellows  who  were  once  here  had 
anything  on  us.  And  just  as  a mark 


of  appreciation  for  the  faith  placed  in 
ns,  we’ll  show  you  what  we  can  do. 

— s — 

Hats  off  to  the  retiring  editor  and 
business  manager  of  The  Student, 
Greenwood  and  Meares.  We  may  say 
of  them  those  words  which  all  office- 
holders hear  with  pride,  “They  did 
their  jobs  well.” 

In  maintaining  the  standards  set  by 
Greenwood,  we  have  no  mean  under- 
taking before  us.  Our  goal,  however, 
is  for  an  even  better  Student.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  cooperation  of 
the  students  may  continue. 

— s — 

This  issue  has  no  cartoons  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  there  is  no 
money.  We  are  sorry — we  promise 
more  cuts  than  ever  for  next  vear. 
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MISS  EDITH  BOWDEN  Sponsor  of  1933-34  Student 


Gentlemen,  may  we  present  Miss  Edith  Bowden  as  sponsor  for  The  Woke  Forest 
Student  during  the  post  year?  It  takes  just  o little  work  to  find  o sponsor  who  looks 
as  good  in  o picture  os  out  of  one.  We  believe  this  one  does,  though— nearly!  She 
hails  from  Burlington.  No,  we  don't  know  the  street.  No,  she  didn't  give  us  her 
telephone  number.  We  do  know  she  is  a junior  at  Meredith — has  brown  eyes — 
brown  hair — a Colgate  smile.  Yes,  she  will  be  in  Summer  School.  Please  don't  crowd! 

Gents,  we  want  to,  and  will,  right  here,  express  our  deep  appreciation  for  services 
and  encouragement  rendered  by  you  this  year.  Personally,  we  believe  Frank  has 
made  a great  start.  Stand  by  him,  too,  won't  you?  Ah,  but  the  swan  sings  beauti- 
fully. Yes? 


THOMPSON  GREENWOOD. 
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A PIECE  OF  STRI  NG 

{Many  of  us  have  attempted  to  explain  through  fiction  the 
"fire  bug”  mystery.  This  is  the  best  of  the  attempts.) 

By  THOMPSON  GREENWOOD 


Is  a fire-bug  really  mean?  Does  lie 
know  what  he  is  doing?  T think  ho 
could  be  only  a highly  nervous  indi- 
vidual who  is  otherwise  perfectly 
normal. 

After  I’ve  told  you  this  little  story 
I’m  sure  you  will  not  feel  such  an  in- 
tense hatred  for  the  fire-bug;  on  the 
other  hand  I think  you  will  feel  in- 
clined to  pity  him. 

About  two  weeks  ago  I walked  into 
a boy’s  room  in  this  town.  After  a few 
minutes  our  conversation  ran  to  the 
numerous  fires  which  have  occurred 
here  of  late,  hlow  this  fellow  is  usually 
even-tempered  and  settled,  but  when  we 
began  talking  about  fires  I noticed  he 
became  a little  nervous  and  embar- 
rassed. He  began  to  jerk  and  pull  at 
his  watch  chain,  and  to  show  general 
signs  of  being  intensely  bothered.  I 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  but 
he  seemed  not  to  hear  me.  However, 
in  a few  moments  he  raised  his  head 
slowly  and  started  to  talk,  in  a low 
monotone  voice. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  my 
roommate  and  I started  to  bed.  The 
wind  was  howling  and  shaking  our 
windows,  causing  them  to  tumble,  and 
rattle  with  a peculiar  regularity.  Other 
than  the  sounds  produced  by  the  rag- 
ing wind,  everything  was  listeningly 
quiet.  Having  been  assigned  a hard 
lesson  for  the  next  day,  I had  been 
stTidying  since  supper. 

My  roommate  came  in  around  ten 
o’clock,  and  started  his  work.  Neither 
of  us  had  spoken  a word  all  evening. 
Once,  when  the  wind  gave  a big  puff, 
we  both  looked  up  from  our  books; 
but  other  than  that  we  had  done  noth- 
ing except  study.  I don’t  usually  go 
to  bed  before  two,  but  that  night  I had 
eaten  too  much  for  sup])er  so  1 crawh'd 
in  a little  ahead  of  schedule.  I left 
Pete  nodding  over  his  books. 


This  seems  crazy  to  me  now,  and  I 
suppose  it  will  to  you ; but  as  I crawled 
into  bed  a peculiar  feeling  came  over 
me.  It  was  a feeling  as  if  something 
were  going  to  happen.  I was  lying 
there  listening  to  the  wind  and  think- 
ing, when  my  roommate  glanced  over 
at  me  from  where  he  was  studying  and 
said  in  a low,  sleepy  voice,  “A  perfect 
night  for  a fire.”  As  I looked  at  him, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  had  a sort  of  accus- 
ing look  in  his  eyes.  This  was  exactly 
the  same  feeling  I had  been  bothered 
with  when  the  other  fires  occurred. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  I heard  Pete 
going  to  bed.  The  wind  still  howled 
and  moaned.  I couldn’t  get  my  head 
to  fit  down  into  the  hot  pillow  just 
right.  I began  thinking  of  that  ar- 
ticle I had  read  in  the  Tribune  telling 
of  the  suicide  of  a good  friend  of  mine. 

I thought  about  him  and  those  orphans 
he  had  left.  Then  I counted  some  more 
sheep,  but  nothing  seemed  to  make  me 
sleepy.  I could  think  of  nothing  except 
those  fires  which  had  occurred.  Sud- 
denly and  strangely  feeling  the  need 
for  conversation,  I called  to  Pete,  but 
all  I got  for  an  answer  was  the  low 
mournful  wind.  I rubbed  my  hands 
together  and  found  they  were  damp 
with  perspiration.  Every  time  I closed 
my  eyes  there  came  a vision  of  those 
charred  huildings,  of  the  smoke,  and 
the  crowds  watching  the  fires,  mouths 
agape. 

“Oh  God,  please  don’t  let  anything 
happen  to  me  tonight.  Please,  please 
let  no  buildings  burn  tonight.” 

Finally  f dropped  off  into  a .sort  of 
sickening  half-sleep. 

I know  it  hadn’t  been  long  before  I 
found  that  I was  up  putting  on  my 
shoes.  I had  already  thrown  on  my 
other  clothes.  I was  moving  about  as 
if  by  magic.  I remembered  the  Trib- 
une I had  been  reading  before  I went 
to  bed.  I felt  in  my  pocket;  yes,  there 


were  the  matches.  Slowly  I moved  out 
through  the  door.  “Am  I dreaming?” 
I thought. 

I moved  toward  the  campus.  I knew 
I was  walking,  for  I could  distinctly 
hear  my  heeltaps  clicking  against  the 
sidewalk.  The  wind  blew  in  my  face, 
and  moaned  and  cried.  I noticed  two 
or  three  lights  in  buildings  nearby. 

Slowly  I walked  into  a building, 
which  had  steps  running  up  on  either 
side.  It  is  all  very  vague,  but  when  I 
reached  the  second  floor  I listened  in- 
tently, but  could  hear  nothing  but  the 
wind.  Suddenly  remembering  the  pa- 
per under  my  arm,  I bundled  it  up 
into  a hard  compact  wad.  As  I sat 
down  I remember  taking  a match  from 
my  pocket,  and  touching  it  to  the 
paper.  The  building  was  soon  aglow 
with  a beautiful  yellow  light.  I was 
happy,  for  I had  always  wanted  to  see 
how  this  building  would  look  vHth  a 
real  fire  for  light,  instead  of  the  arti- 
ficial stuff  produced  by  electricity. 
That’s  the  last  I remember. 

“The  chapel  building’s  on  fire!” 
Pete  was  shaking  me  and  hollering 
at  me  in  an  excited  voice.  “I’m  going; 
hurry  on ; maybe  we  can  do  some  good 
yet.” 

I slumped  back  onto  the  bed.  I can’t 
tell  you  how  I felt.  I glanced  under 
the  bed  at  my  shoes;  they  seemed  a 
little  muddy.  And  my  pants  weren’t 
where  I had  placed  them  the  night 
before  ? 

Somehow  I managed  to  reach  the 
fire.  A vast  crowd  was  milling  about 
Wingate  Hall,  laughing,  talking,  wise- 
cracking, and,  most  of  all,  giving  opin- 
ions as  to  the  origin  of  the  fire. 

“Where  did  it  start?”  I asked  a 
fellow,  trembling. 

“They  don’t  know  for  certain,”  he 
replied,  “but  they  think  it  began  at 
the  back  of  the  stage.” 

I gasped.  I remembered  that  was 
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the  very  place  I had  lit  the  paper. 

“How  do  they  think  it  started?”  I 
inquired  eagerly. 

“They  think  it  was  set,”  he  ex- 
plained. 

“Prohahly  somebody  started  it  with 
a wad  of  j)aper,”  I ventured. 

“Yes,  that  is  likely,”  he  replied — a 
bit  too  quickly  I thought. 

I stumbled  around  in  the  crowd  for 
a long  time,  trembling,  jerking,  tears 
in  my  eyes.  Everybody  looked  at  me 
as  if  he  knew  I did  it.  I seemed  to 
have  turned  their  attention  from  the 
fire  to  me. 

Pete  tried  to  get  me  up  when  morn- 
ing came,  but  I told  him  1 was  sick — • 
exposure.  I stayed  in  bed  all  day — 
nearly  mad.  I tried  to  sleep,  but  could 
do  nothing  except  think  of  the  fire. 
Two  or  three  times  that  day  I came  in 
one  of  committing  suicide.  I kept  ex- 
pecting some  of  the  authorities  to  come 
in  and  get  me.  The  more  I thought 
of  it,  the  crazier  I became. 

Pete  came  in  after  supper.  “Howya 
feelin’.  Pal?”  he  sang  out. 

“Pete,”  my  voice  trembled,  “I  set 
that  building  on  fire  last  night.” 

“Oh,  cut  out  the  joking,”  Pete  yelled 
back  in  his  careless  way. 

“But  I’m  not  joking,  Pete!”  I ex- 
claimed, “I  set  it  on  fire  last  night 
while  having  a nightmare.  I dreamed 
it  all  out  just  exactly  as  it  happened, 
Pete,  the  whole  darned  thing.” 

you  might  have  dreamed  some- 
thing  about  a fire,  and  then  after  you 
saw  it  and  heard  all  about  it,  you 
naturally  formed  all  this  in  your  mind. 
You’re  just  nervous,  that’s  all,”  he 
told  me. 

“Yes,  but  it  is  so  vivid  in  my  mind,” 
1 explained. 

“Well,  I’ve  been  tellin’  you  ’bout 
studyin’  so  much,”  Pete  said,  “you’re 
becoming  a nervous  wreck.  I dream  of 
fires,  too,  but  they  don’t  affect  me  that 
way.  Of  course  it  would  seem  vivid 
after  you’ve  stayed  here  and  worried 
about  i_t  all  day.” 

“Alf  right !”  I exclaimed.  “Where’s 
that  paper  that  was  lying  right  here 
last  night.” 

“What  paper?”  he  asked. 

“The  paper  I was  reading  in  last 


night,  here  on  the  table,”  I cried. 

“There  on  the  floor,”  he  said,  non- 
chalantly. 

I looked  on  the  floor,  but  there  was 
no  paper! 

“Where  is  it?”  I yelled  out  angrily. 

“Over  there  next  to  the  window,” 
said  he,  impatiently  raising  his  head 
from  the  book  he  was  reading. 

I picked  it  up  and  glanced  eagerly 
through  it;  but  I was  unable  to  find 
the  article  I had  been  reading  the  night 
before. 

“This  isn’t  the  paper  I had  last 
night,”  I yelled  frantically. 

Pete  looked  up  again.  “The  janitor 
probably  carried  it  with  him.” 

r rushed  down  into  the  basement. 

“Did  you  carry  a newspaper  out  of 
my  room  today,”  I asked  the  janitor. 

“Yassuh,  cahied  sevuhl  papuhs  outer 
yoah  room  today.  Yassuh,  I cleans 
up—” 

“Well,  what  did  you  do  with  all 
those  papers?” 

“Lawd,  child,  I huhns  all  de  papuhs 
I gits.” 

I felt  like  breaking  his  darned  neck. 

Back  in  my  room  I tried  to  study, 
but  I couldn’t  keep  anything  on  my 
mind,  except  a picture  of  bright  red 
flames  crawling  above  Wingate  Hall. 
I went  to  bed  again  in  the  hope  of 
easing  my  mind  a little.  But  the  wind 
began  to  howl  again.  I pulled  the 
cover  tight  about  my  head  to  keep  out 
that  damnable  racket.  It  seemed  I had 
l)een  lying  there  for  ages  when  I heard 
an  awful  noise — something  like  the 
crack  of  close  lightning;  I jumped  out 
of  bed. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  Pete  asked. 

“What  was  that  racket.  ...” 

“I  only'  knocked  the  chair  over. 
Why  Pal,  what’s  the  matter?  You 
look  as  if  you  had  a mixture  of  TB 
and  high  blood  pressure.” 

“Pete,  please  do  something  for  me. 
I’m  going  mad.  I’m  going  to  give  up 
to  them ; that’s  what  I’m  going  to  do. 
I’m  going  to  give.  ...” 

“You’re  crazy,”  Pete  interrupted. 
“You  didn’t  set  that  building  on  fire. 
Pal ; you  only  think.  ...” 

“But  how  do  you.  ...” 

“Listen  a minute,”  he  began.  “Last 


night  I looked  over  at  you  while  you 
were  studying.  I knew  by  the  way  you 
jerked  when  the  wind  blew  a little 
stronger  than  usual  that  you  had  one 
of  those  nervous  fits  on.  ...” 

“But  what  has.  ...” 

“I  knew  if  you  got  up  in  your  sleep, 
and  got  out  of  the  room,  you  would 
probably  break  your  fool  neck;  so  I 
stretched  a piece  of  string  from  my 
bed  and  tied  it  to  that  big  ashtray  on 
the  bureau.” 

“But.  ...” 

“‘But,’  nothin’.  Wait.  I knew  if 
you  went  out,  you  would  have  to  go 
heticeen  my  bed  and  the  bureau.” 

“But  why  did  you  fasten.  ...” 

“Wait  ’til  I get  through.  I fastened 
one  end  of  it  to  that  ashtray;  so  if 
you  started  out,  you  would  pull  it  otf 
on  the  floor  and  awake  me.  The  ash- 
tray is  right  where  I put  it  last  night. 
You  couldn’t  have  got  out  of  this  room 
without  pulling  it  off.  Isn’t  that 
enough  proof  that  you  didn’t  set  fire 
to  the  building?  How  go  on  to  bed 
and.  ...” 

“But  where  is  the  string  ?”  I asked, 
still  a little  worried,  for  the  fire  seemed 
so  real  to  me. 

“Here  in  my  pocket.  I took  it  off 
this  morning  when  I got  up  to  see  the 
fire.”  He  pulled  it  out  of  his  coat 
pocket — all  in  a wad.  After  pulling  it 
apart,  he  tossed  it  carelessly  on  the 
floor. 

But  I distinctly  saw  a knot  in  that 
string.  I figured  it  all  out  instantly: 
I had  broken  the  string  and  carefully 
tied  it  back  together ! I had  set  the 
building  on  fire ! 

“Thank  you,  Pete,”  I said  half- 
heatcdly.  You  see,  I didn’t  want  him 
to  know  I had  doubted  anything,  for 
fear  he  would  know  I was  crazy. 

I hadn’t  been  in  bed  long  when  I 
hoard  Pete’s  sonorous  snore.  I tip-toed 
to  the  foot  of  his  bed  and  began  to 
feel  carefully  about  on  the  floor.  I 
soon  found  it — all  bunched  up.  I 
picked  it  up  hurriedly  and  ran  to  the 
window,  where  I could  see  it  by  the 
street  light.  Slowly  I stretched  the 
tangled  thread  out  in  front  of  me. 
Tliere  was  the  knot!  I felt  sick  and 
{Continued  on  page  fourteen) 
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FROM  OUR  ASYLUM  CONTRIBUTOR 


years  ago  this  contributor  attempted  to  put  out  a Fiftieth 
The  Stituent.  The  task  was  too  much  for  him — he  has 
He  has  excellent  health  at  the  age  of  seventy.) 


{Editor’s  Note — Fifty 
Anniversary  Issue  of 
since  been  in  the  asylum. 


Roses  are  red; 

Violets  are  blue; 

How  are  you, 

And  so  am  I. 

— s — 

Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a wall; 
Humpty  Dumpty  bad  a great  fall; 
And  all  the  king’s  horses  and  all  the 
king’s  men 

Had  scrambled  eggs  for  breakfast  for 
a year. 

. . . We  must  be  the  king’s  men  ? 

— s — 

Question : If  Mae  West  and  Santa 
Claus  got  married,  liow  many  children 
would  they  have  ? 

Answer;  Hone,  ’cause  there  ain’t  no 
Santa  Claus. 

Adam  and  Eve  (go  ahead,  it’s  not 
a bad  joke)  w^ere  out  walking  one  day 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  All  of  a sud- 
den, dear  readers,  little  Cain  came 
running  up  crying,  “Alomma,  I’ve  in- 
gurgitated (swallowed)  a safety  pin.” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha !”  laughed  Eve,  because 
she  knew  that  safety  pins  hadn’t  been 
invented. 

Mary  bad  a little  lamb; 

Its  fleece  were  white  as  snow — • 

Who  in  the  dickens  ever  saw  a lamb 
with  white  fleece. 

— s — 

Little  Ashes  in  a brook; 

How  they  look  and  look  and  look; 

I can  catch  them  with  a hook 
My  daddy’s  got  a horse. 

— s — 

Question:  What’s  the  dift’ei'ence  be- 
tween a rabbit? 

Answer : One  of  them  i.s  both  alike. 

— s — 

Question:  Do  you  know  Johnny 
Jones? 

Answer : Who  you  mean.  Miss 

Jones’  little  boy? 


Mrs.  Cannibal  to  Mr.  Cannibal : 
Honey,  are  you  going  to  bring  any- 
one home  to  dinner? 

I’hilosophical  hint:  If  you  want  to 
see  the  world  right  side  up  just  stand 
on  your  head. 

— s — 

Twinkle,  twinkle  little  star. 

How  I wonder  what  you  are. 
Way  up  in  the  sky  so  high, 

I prefer  vanilla. 

• — s — 

This  is  out  of  our  line  but  we  can’t 
resist  telling  this  one : 

They  say  that  a fool  can  ask  more 
questions  than  a wise  man  can  answer 
— Ho  wonder  we  flunk  our  exams. 

— s — 

An  old  one  but  here  it  is. 

A.  ; I’m  glad  I wasn’t  born  in 
Vienna. 

B. ;  Why? 

A. : Because  I couldn’t  understand 
their  language,  you  bonehead. 

Waiter:  Mr.  Brown  left  his  um- 
brella again.  I believe  he  would  leave 
his  head  if  it  was  loose. 

Alanager : I dare  say  you’re  right. 

I heard  him  say  the  other  day  that  he 
was  going  to  Switzerland  for  his  lungs. 

The  novice  at  trout  fishing  had 
hooked  a very  small  trout,  and  had 
wound  it  in  until  it  was  rammed 
against  the  end  of  the  rod. 

Pu2)il ; What  do  I do  now  ? 

Instructor ; Climb  uj)  the  rod  and 
stab  it. 

— s — 

“Why  is  the  Stork  the  funniest  bird 
in  the  world?” 

“Because  he’s  always  kidding.” 

— s — 

How,  dear  reader,  1 feel  that  I must 
stojj  casting  pearls  before  swine. 


Prof. ; If  a number  of  cattle  is  called 
a herd  and  a number  of  sheep  a flock, 
what  would  a number  of  camels  be 
called  ? 

Honchalant:  A carton. 

— s — 

Then  there  were  the  two  Jews  who 
went  into  a partnership  and  had  as  a 
clause  of  their  agreement:  “In  case  of 
bankruptcy,  the  profits  shall  be  divided 
eijually.” — Puppet. 

— s — 

Don  t kick  a man  when  he’s  down 
— he  may  get  up. — Xchange. 

— s — 

A coach  is  a fellow  who  is  always 
willing  to  lay  down  your  life  for  his 
school. 

— s — 

It’s  funny  a woman  who  can  spot  a 
blond  hair  on  your  coat  at  ten  paces 
can’t  see  a pair  of  garage  doors. 

— Pelican. 

— s — 

He  doesn’t  know  enough  about  law 
to  make  a successful  lawyer. 

Well,  let’s  make  him  a judge. 

— Widow. 

— s — 

Jim:  You  know  that  pretty  blond 
over  there?  She’s  a warm  mama,  and 
how  she  does  neck.  ...” 

Jimmy;  Hh-huli.  Know  who  I am? 
I’m  her  husband. 

Jim;  Uli-huh.  Know  who  I am? 
I’m  the  biggest  liar  in  town.  S’long. 

— Battalion. 

— s — 

“\\  by  use  a high  crib  for  your 
baby?” 

“So  we  can  hear  him  when  he  falls 
out.” 

— s — 

He . I m a little  stiff  from  bowling. 
She : Where  did  you  say  you  were 
from  ? 

— s — 

Go.ssip : I saw  your  wife  out  riding 
yesterday  with  a strange  man. 

Husband  (wearily)  : He  must  have 
been  a strange  man. 

— s — 

Some  girls  are  not  afraid  of  mice; 
other  girls  have  pretty  legs. 

— Exchange, 
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Taps 


Only  images  stand,  now,  in  our  thought 
Of  “Wait’s”  fatal  night 
When  that  old  scholar  rent  the  morn 
With  her  far  spreading  light. 

Her  dignity  shows  even  yet. 

In  the  hare  recollections  that  stand 
Among  the  trees  which  she  has  seen 
Tower  up  from  top  the  land. 


The  emptiness  and  pallor,  now 
Grows  strong  upon  us  all. 

For  sentiment  was  strong  attached 
To  the  brich  that  were  her  wall. 

We’ll  say  not  how  she  met  her  end — 
In  measured  beats  or  raps; 

The  bugler  comes  in  full  attire. 

With  “Wait  Hall,”  it’s  “Taps.” 


Pity  Me 


Bv  Falk  S.  Johnson 


The  red  of  fire  against  the  blach  of  nights, 
The  lean  and  livid  flames  upon  the  pall 
That  rises,  flattens,  spreads,  and  all  affrights 
— These  dreams  are  thronging,  driving  all 
In  my  mad  mind  to  action  and  to  crime. 


It  may  he  wildness:  cruel,  insane,  and  hard; 
But  flames  both  red  and  hungry,  eating  wood 
And  brich  and  belching  heat  without  regard 
For  life — they  drive  me  on.  Erect  your  rood 
And  nail  me  there  to  die — but  pity  me. 


Blind  Alleys 

By  Graham  Adams 

Down  the  street  the  other  day 
I passed  an  alley 

I wondered  what  was  at  the  other  end. 
So  I turned  and  walked  into  it. 

I I didn’t  take  me  long  to  learn 
That  a blank  wall  was  at 

The  other  end. 

On  the  road  the  other  day 
I saw  an  accident. 

A man  was  killed — 

His  head  split  open. 

He  was  young — 

It  hadn’t  taken  him  long,  either. 

To  find  the  blank  wall  at  the  end 
Of  life. 

— s — 

A Toast 

By  Hoke  Horris 

Bright  and  buoyant  and  beautiful, 
lAfe  presents  her  brimming  cup; 
Remembering  and  regretting  and  ru- 
ing, 

I put  it  to  my  parched  lips  and  drain 
it  to  the  dregs. 

For  startling  and  stem  and  stark 
Looms  the  hooded  death; 

And  drab  and  dreary  and  dread 
Wait  the  shadows  of  the  tomb. 


A Tribute 

By  Charles  B.  McConnell 

Down  the  road  of  the  past 
They  come — 

Those  men  who  were  young 
In  the  years  now  gone; 

Men  who  found  joy 
In  the  Forest  of  Wake, 

Found  wisdom  in  stately  halls. 

So  let  us  pause 

At  the  century’s  end 

And  salute  these  men  of  the  past. 

— s — 

Intoxicant 

By  Ed  Gambrell 

Prohibition’s  out 
And  you’re  in, 

AtM  if  I’m  right 
It’s  not  a sin 

I'o  love  a thing  intoxicating, 

That  makes  my  heart  go  palpitating ; 
No  drug  is  so  inebriating ; 

Your  eyes  are,  oh,  so  scintillating ; 
My,  but  you’re  too  devastating. 

And  now  I’m  drunk  but  not  from 
drink. 

But  thus  I get  whene’er  I think 
Of  you. 


The  New 

By  Ed  Gambrell 

The  new  ivill  embrace  the  old; 

The  spirit  of  one  hundred  years 
Will  live,  live  on — 

Afreshed, 

Renewed — 

In  newer  halls. 

In  newer  souls. 

The  body  of  the  old  returns  to  dust. 
But  we. 

The  product  of  one  hundred  years. 
Will  grasp  the  spirit  old. 

Will  cherish  it — 

That  we  might  share  it  with  the  new 
• is  did  the  old. 

At  the  Gate 

By  Falk  S.  Johnson 

No.  The  bullet  did  not  hurt. 

There  was  no  pain  for  me. 

And  none  for  you,  I fear. 

But  that  last  look  of  yours 
Condemned  my  soul. 

I shot  myself.  But  ivhat  of  that — 

I was  already  dead;  I died 
When  you  did  laugh  at  me  and  turned 
To  him  that  stood  beside  you  at  the 
gate. 

There  ivas  no  pain  for  me. 

And  none  for  you,  I fear. 
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I'LL  BE  FAITHFUL 

By  AL  MARTIN 

{With  Apologies  to  Damon  Runyon,  in  Collier  s. 


It  is  late  in  tlie  summer,  when  most 
of  the  citizens  are  returning  to  the  old 
town  from  their  places  of  recreation 
and  other  things.  At  this  time  a group 
of  the  same  citizens  are  standing  in 
front  of  Mindy’s  Eestaurant  one  night 
discussing  this  and  that  and  the  topics 
of  the  day.  Among  the  gentlemen  who 
have  just  arrived  in  town  are  such 
notables  as  Last  Card  Louie  and  Big 
Nig,  the  gamblers,  and  Olive  Street 
Oscar  and  Eegret,  horse  players.  Now 
each  of  these  abounds  in  stories  of 
transactions  and  affairs  of  the  season, 
and  each  is  holding  his  share  of  the 
spot.  Several  containers  of  spirits  are 
in  the  possession  of  certain  of  the 
group,  and  conversation  Hows  quite 
freely,  to  say  the  least. 

Well,  along  about  eleven  p.m.  every- 
body is  going  strong.  There  is  more 
talk  of  this  and  that,  and  even  an 
occasional  fight.  In  fact,  everybody  is 
catching  the  spirit  of  a reunion,  when 
all  of  a sudden  who  should  appear  in 
the  door  of  Mindy’s  but  a doll  named 
Miss  Sparkler  (Knees)  Schmaltz! 
Before  you  can  bat  an  ocular,  poof! 
goes  the  jiarty.  In  fact,  conversation 
almost  entirely  ceases  at  the  sight  of 
Miss  Sparkler  (Knees)  Schmaltz. 

Now  an  outsider  will  wonder,  on 
first  glance  and  second,  whynell  the 
jjresence  of  Miss  Schmaltz  should  have 
such  a dampening  effect  on  the  gather- 
ing, for  the  young  lady  is  indeed  most 
comely,  and  is  quite  a chicken  yet,  and 
is  of  most  pleasing  proportions.  In 
fact,  she  is  quite  a doll  as  to  looks,  and 
should  be  an  addition  to  any  occasion. 
But  she  most  of  a certainty  is  not, 
and  the  reason  why  is  as  follows: 

Some  time  ago — several  years,  to  be 
e.xact.  Miss  Sparkler  (Knees)  Schmaltz 
is  a member  of  an  organization  known 
to  one  and  all  as  Air.  Geo.  White’s 
Scandals.  By  profession  she  at  that 
time  is  a lady  of  the  chorus,  and  quite 
an  attraction  to  the  gents  on  bald  head 


row,  to  put  it  mildly.  In  fact,  for 
many  seasons  Aliss  Sparkler  (Knees) 
Schmaltz  is  what  is  known  as  the  lead- 
ing female  of  Air.  White’s  ffock.  That, 
indeed,  is  how  she  acquired  her  middle 
monicker.  For  her  lower  appendages 
are  of  a truth  among  the  prettiest  I 
have  seen  along  Broadway  or  off  either 
for  many  years,  and  I have  remarked 
thus  several  times.  The  other  part  of 
her  name  is  the  result  of  her  wearing 
a sparkler  the  size  of  normal  hen  fruit 
since  she  is  out  of  Aliss  Alahoney’s 
School  of  Dancing,  New  York  City. 
Now  she  wears  that  piece  of  glass  all 
the  time,  and  when  she  crashes  the 
Big  Street  and  is  part  of  the  front 
lighting  fixtures  of  the  grandest  movie 
shack  the  diamond  goes  with  her.  It 
is  known  to  one  and  all  that  the  rock 
is  a present  of  Mr.  William  Johnson, 
a gentleman  of  twenty-eight  years  from 
Jersey  who  has  done  well  in  the  AVall 
Street  affairs.  And  it  is  also  known  to 
one  and  all  that  Mr.  William  Johnson 
and  Aliss  Sparkler  (Knees)  Schmaltz 
are  engaged  to  be  married  on  the  day 
when  Miss  Schmaltz  resigns  from  her 
position  with  George,  which  can’t  be 
too  soon  for  Mr.  Johnson. 

Well,  seasons  come  and  seasons  go, 
and  it  looks  like  the  gentlemen  on  bald 
head  row  will  be  satisfied  to  gaze  at  the 
limbs  of  Aliss  Schmaltz  for  many  years 
to  come.  All  the  while  she  is  getting 
no  younger,  and  Air.  William  Johnson 
is  getting  more  and  more  anxious  to 
become  the  husband  of  the  young  lady 
in  question.  So  Kate  has  its  way,  and 
Aliss  Schmaltz  is  struck  by  a vehicle 
while  crossing  the  Avenue  one  day  and 
as  a result  the  docs  declare  that  .she 
is  to  dance  no  more.  All  of  which  is 
very  bad  news  to  the  members  of  the 
row,  and  to  Air.  White,  and  to  Air. 
Andre  Batonairre,  who  is  the  dancing 
partner  of  Aliss  Schmaltz  for  many 
seasons  and  who  is  said  to  take  her  out 
on  several  occasions  when  Air.  William 


Johnson  is  out  of  town.  But  it  is  very 
good  news  indeed  for  Air.  Johnson,  for, 
sure  enough,  they  are  married  on  the 
very  day  when  Aliss  Schmaltz  is  out 
of  the  City  Hospital,  in  the  little 
church  around  the  corner. 

Aow  it  is  the  talk  of  the  community 
for  several  months  about  how  much 
married  the  above-mentioned  lady  and 
gentleman  are.  Of  a fact,  I have  never 
seen  more  loving  birds  than  they  are. 
Mr.  Johnson  purchaseil  a cozy  little 
five-acre  place  in  Jersey,  and  he  and 
his  wife  lived  as  happily  as  you  ever 
did  see. 

That  is  the  last  I hear  of  Aliss 
Sparkler  (Knees)  Schmaltz  for  a mat- 
ter of  two  years,  up  until  the  spring 
before  the  summer  I am  speaking  of 
in  the  beginning.  It  is  generally  known 
that  Airs.  Johnson  is  quite  a house- 
wife, and  there  is  an  occasional  men- 
tion of  a AYilliam  Johnson,  Jr.,  but  I 
don’t  know  about  that.  Anyway,  that 
is  all  until  one  night  in  the  said  spring 
when  I am  returning  home  from 
Alindy’s  with  Good  Time  Charley  at 
four  a.m.,  being  quite  spry  because  of 
a mixture  known  as  Red  Ball  cocktail. 

I am.  walking  along  with  Charley, 
singing  several  old  favorites,  when  I 
bump  into  Ambrose  Hammer,  the 
newspaper  scribe.  Ambrose  is  quite 
wild-eyed  and  not  a little  .stirred  up. 
Without  stopping,  he  says  as  follows: 

“AVTlliam  Johnson,”  he  says,  “is  in 
the  jug  for  murdering  Andre  Baton- 
airi-e  in  the  bedroom  of  Sparkler 
Schmaltz!”  Then  he  dashes  down  to 
the  Mirror  office. 

Y ell,  you  could  have  knocked  me 
over  with  a whiff  of  Scotch.  And  like- 
wise Good  Time  Charley.  In  fact  we 
are  both  much  surprised  at  the  state- 
ment of  Ambrose  Hammer,  because 
we  think  that  there  is  nothing  more 
dei)endable  than  the  integrity  of  Aliss 
Si)arkler  (Knees)  Schmaltz,  and  final- 
ly decide  that  Ambrose  is  off  his  nut 
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and  dismiss  the  thought  with  a swallow 
of  Eed  Ball. 

Well,  the  sheets  in  the  morning  are 
full  of  the  story,  and  Ambrose  is  not 
off  his  nut  at  all.  Prom  what  I can 
gather  the  events  are  as  follows: 

William  Johnson  is  out  of  town  for 
a spell  and  Sparkler  is  left  in  Jersey, 
alone.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  comes 
home  much  sooner  than  is  expected, 
and  when  he  busts  into  the  sleeping 
chamber  of  Sparkler  at  four  a. in.  he 
meets  Mr.  Batonairre  in  the  act  of 
departing.  Sparkler  screams,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  takes  out  an  iron  and  does  as 
follows:  Bang,  bang.  Upon  which  Mr. 
Batonairre  retreats  to  the  floor  with 
his  face  down  and  blood  streaming 
from  a hole  in  his  Hogging.  William 
goes  to  the  phone  and  calls  the  hospital 
and  the  police  department  and  then 
says  to  Sparkler  something  like  this : 

“Why  . . . how?” 

“Bill,  darling,  it  wasn’t — you  don’t 
believe — Oh,  Bill,  it  was  awful.  I 
heard  a noise.  I looked  up.  There  was 
Andre,  and  he.  . . . Then  he  heard  you, 
and  was  going  to  run  away.  But  you 
met  him  at  the  door,  and — oh.  Bill, 
you  believe  me,  don’t  you?  Say  you 
believe  me ! Dearest,  you  know  I love 
only  you.  Please,  please — won’t  you 
believe  me  ? Oh  ...  it  was  awful !” 

Upon  which  Mr.  William  Johnson 
says  nothing,  but  takes  his  wife  in  his 
arms  and  sobs,  “Poor  kid.” 

Well,  Andre  doesn’t  kick  the  bucket 
that  night,  or  the  next.  Ambrose  Ham- 
mer is  mistaken  about  this  detail.  But 
the  bulls  take  Mr.  William  Johnson 
in  anyway,  because  if  the  dancer  does 
kick  it  and  go  west  there  could  be 
trouble  for  Mr.  Johnson. 

Now  it  is  two  weeks  after  Andre 
Batonairre  is  plugged  when  Miss 
Sparkler  (Knees)  Schmaltz  enters  the 
City  Jail.  In  fact,  she  has  done  so 
every  day  since  her  husband  is  there. 
But  today  she  looks  kinda  different. 
Kinda  worried.  She  is  carrying  a big 
box  under  her  arm  and  tells  the  guaid 
that  it  is  a cake  she  has  baked  for  Bill. 
Now  it  is  against  the  rules  for  a doll 
to  take  food  to  the  cells,  but  no  prison 
guard  or  other  male  has  been  known 
to  refuse  a request  of  Miss  Sparkler, 


and  this  one  didn’t  either.  So  she  goes 
straight  to  the  cell  where  Bill  is  with 
the  cake  under  her  arm.  This  is  what 
happened : 

“Hello,  darling!” 

“Sparks  1 I thought  you  would  never 
come.  Darling.  (Gurgle,  as  when  kiss- 
ing.) Have  you — have  you  talked  with 
Wilkins?” 

“Yes,  dear,  and  he  says — oh,  look, 

1 brought  you  a cake.  Wait,  I’ll  open 
it.  Here’s  a knife,  too.  There  1 A slice 
of  your  favorite  chocolate!” 

“Uni — good,  too.  But,  Sparks,  tell 
me,  what  did  Wilkins  say?  Do  I go 
on  trial?” 

At  this  Sparkler  turns  away,  and 
it  is  plan  to  see  that  she  is  crying. 

“Darling,”  says  Bill,  “darling,  tell 
me.  Is  he — is  Batonairre  ...  ?” 

“No,  Bill,  not  yet.  But  the  doctors 
— they  say  he  won’t  — won’t  last 
through  through  the  day.  Oh,  Bill.” 

“Won’t  last  through  the  day.  I’ve 
murdered  him.  Well,  I’m  glad.  Will 
they — darling,  what  did  Wilkins  say? 
Will  the  courts  ...  ?” 

“Bill,  Wilkins  says  he  knows  you 
were  right.  And  so  will  a jury.  But 
the  law.  ...  If  Andre  dies,  he  says 
. . . it’ll  be  . . . life!” 

“God!” 

At  this  Si)arkler  breaks  down  and 
so  does  Bill.  They  both  shed  water  like 
a duck.  It  is  very  tragic,  indeed.  They 
carry  on  for  several  minutes,  until 
finally  the  guard  pulls  Sparkler  out. 
Through  the  bars  she  kisses  him  again. 

“Bill,  Bill  dearest,  you  musn’t.  Why, 
it  won’t.  ...” 

“Sparks!  All  my  life — away  from 
you!  I can’t!  I’ll  kill  myself  first!” 

“Bill,  don’t!  Don’t  say  that!  Why, 
I can  come  everj-  day  and — Bill,  I’ll 
be  faithful!” 

At  this  they  lead  her  away  down  the 
corridor,  and  are  about  to  open  the 
outside  door  when  a roar  comes  out 
of  the  block.  Thej’  rush  back,  and 
what  do  you  know  if  Mr.  William 
Johnson  hasn’t  stabbed  himself  with 
the  cake  knife — stone  dead.  Yessir. 
Because  he  couldn’t  think  of  living 
without  !Miss  Sparkler  (Knees) 
Schmaltz. 

Well,  the  above  story  is  well-known 


DR.  REID  MORALIZES 

{Wahe  Forest  is  famous  for  the.  in- 
terest of  her  professors  in  her  students. 
This  is  a mere  sample.) 

“One  is  bombarded  on  every  side 
with  jazz  of  a low  type — if  there  is 
any  other  type  of  jazz.” 

“The  movie  can  be  a most  educa- 
tional thing.  The  superficial  and  the 
untrue  tend  to  deform  the  emotional 
life  of  the  thousands  of  children  at- 
tending the  theatres  each  week.” 

— s — 

“If  you  and  I postpone  our  associ- 
ation with  the  kings  and  queens  of 
literature  until  adulthood,  the  chances 
are  that  we  shall  never  come  to  appre- 
ciate real  literature.  If  we  wait  until 
we  are  twenty-five  to  choose  the  good 
and  wholesome  conduct,  we  shall  never 
develop  that  side  of  real  culture.  The 
best  time  to  train  one  in  the  fine  things 
of  any  field  is  from  infancy  up.” 

“One  profane  and  low  actor  can  tear 
down  more  in  one  picture  than  a good 
preacher  can  build  up  in  a lifetime.” 

“If  intelligent  men  like  you  don’t 
take  a lead  in  the  field  of  wholesome- 
ness. ...” 


among  the  citizens.  And  it  is  quite 
sad  indeed,  but  that  is  not  why  the 
talking  stopped  when  Sparkler  came 
out  of  Alindy’s.  The  reason  is  this : 

Andi'e  Batonairre  didn’t  die  at  all. 
In  fact  he  was  much  better  on  that 
last  day  when  Sparkler  went  to  see 
Bill.  It  is  not  definitely  known  to  the 
citizens  as  to  just  why  she  told  Bill 
Andre  was  fixing  to  croak.  And  it  is 
not  definitely  known  why  she  left  that 
cake  knife  in  the  cell.  But  is  is  def- 
initely known  that  the  day  after  Bill’s 
funeral  Miss  Sparkler  (Knees) 
Schmaltz  is  married  to  Mr.  Andre 
Batonairre. 

Now  you  know  why  the  talking 
stojjped.  And  you  know  why  Miss 
Schmaltz  is  often  called  by  those  on 
the  inside  of  her  story  a dirty  little 
AVhat-is-this. 

Personally,  I think  she  is  one,  too. 
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The  Acceptance 
of  the 
Bail  Bid 

The  Bread  and  Butter 
. . . After  ITs  Over 


(Fraternity  Men — Don't  read  this) 


Charlie  dear,  (Hello,  sucker!) 

I was  indeed  surprised  to  open  your  letter  and 

(—1  didn't  know  you  could  write— then) 

inviting  me  to  your  Interfraternity  Ball. 

(Why  I should  go  with  you,  I don't  know,  but  I'm  gome  ) 

It  certainly  sounds  thrilling | will  be 

(a  very  wise  person  to  take  this  opportunity,  and  am) 

more  than  glad  to  accept  your  kind  invitotion. 

(You're  lucky — I'll  be  the  prettiest  girl  there.) 

I wanted  to  answer  as  soon  as  I could 

(before  you  change  that  infantile  mind  of  yours) 

and  am  hurrying  to  make  the  last  mail. 

(If  I'd  received  any  other  bid,  you'd  be  in  the  cold.) 

Please  write  and  tell  me  all  the  particulars 

(You'jl  probably  moke  me  pay  my  train  fore) 

and  I'll  write  a much  longer  letter  next  time. 

(Anything  to  moke  sure  of  a worm  reception.) 

Yours  (Like  hell !) 


Aq  ncs 

Charlie  dear  (You  big  baboon!) 

After  just  a dash  of  sleep,  the  first  thing  I am  doing  is  to 

(get  this  letter  over  with  and  feed  you  the  old  line ) 

write  ond  tell  you  how  I enjoyed  being  with  you  at  your 

(lousy  brawl  of  a dance,  which  certainly  was  a feeble  attempt  at  a) 

nterfroternity  Boll.  It  was  the  most  thrilling  dance  I've  ever  been  tc 

(tor  Q bunch  of  decrepit,  worn-down  old  maids,  maybe) 

and  It  will  linger  long  in  my  memory,  I assure  you, 

(as  one  of  the  most  boring  evenings  I've  spent.  You'll  regard  it) 

as  one  of  the  brightest  spots  of  the  year.  You  were 

(such  a dolt  that  I was  near  tears  at  all  times,  I was  more  than) 

kind,  Charlie,  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  do  so  much 

(for  you,  when  I think  of  how  little  you  did) 

for  me,  and  I'll  never  forget  watching  you 

(spill  the  punch  all  over  your  tuxedo.  You  couldn't  even) 

beat  up  the  policeman  who  was  so  rude  to  us  in  Wilmette  Harbor! 

(and  when  you  pulled  the  old  gag  about  no  gas,  I nearly  died!) 


Everything  was  grand— the  game,  the  dancing  at  your  house 

(Boy — what  a collection  of  farmers  in  that  dump!) 

the  show,  and — of  course — the  Ball.  You  are 

(the  dumbest  man  I know,  but  the  football  captain  is) 

a dear,  and  I want  you  to  write  as  soon  as  you  ever  can 

(—1  must  soy  thot  to  bo  polite — you  needn^t  bother  to) 

tell  me  how  you  are,  and  what  you  are  doing. 

(I  don't  care  if  I never  hear  from  you  again!) 

All  my  love,  (to  Al,  the  captain) 

Agnes 

— Punch  Bowl 


“(N’ow,”  said  the  professor,  “pass  all 
your  papers  to  the  end  of  the  rowj 
have  a carbon  sheet  under  each  one, 
and  I can  correct  all  the  mistakes  at 
once.” — Columbus. 

— s — 

Prof,  (during  examination.— Will 
some  gentleman  who  isn’t  using  his 
textbook  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  have  it 
for  a few  moments? — Beapot. 

— s — 

Then  there  was  the  absent-minded 
professor  who  took  the  examination 
himself. — Owl. 

— s — 

A KEPLY  TO  THE  ABOVE 
Di.  Reid,  speaking  from  a psycho- 
logical standpoint,  says  that  so-called 
“absent-mindedness”  in  college  pro- 
fessors is  not  absence  of  mind,  but 
presence  of  mind. 

— s — 

' How  are  your  children  getting 
along  ?” 

“Oh,  fine.  Tony  wants  to  be  a rack- 
eteer, and  Molly  wants  to  be  a chorus 
girl.” 

“But  what  happened  to  Al?” 

Oh,  we  had  to  kill  him.  He  wanted 
to  go  to  college.” 

— s — 

Schiable : I spent  last  night  in  corn- 
pay  with  the  one  I love  best. 

Gambrell;  Getting  to  be  a hermit, 
aren’t  you? 

— s — 

Conductor : Can’t  you  see  that  sign 
“Ho  Smoking?” 

Sailor;  Sure,  Mike,  that’s  plain 
enough,  but  there  are  so  many  dippy 
signs  here.  One  says,  “Wear  Xemo 
Corsets.”  So  I ain’t  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  any  of  ’em. — Log. 

— s — 

He:  Hello,  baby. 

She : I’ll  have  you  know  that  I am 
nobody’s  baby. 

He ; Well,  wouldn’t  you  feel  out  of 
place  at  a family  reunion? 

8 

Say,  Yong,  this  coffee  is  nothing 
hut  mud.” 

Y es,  certainly  it  is.  It  was  ground 
this  morning.” 
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“Mornin’,  Silas,”  greeted  Zeb  Haines 
as  lie  walked  into  bis  neighbor’s  store 
at  the  country  crossroads  called  George- 
town. 

There  was  no  reply. 

“What’s  the  matter?  You  ain’t  been 
eatin’  ten  penny  nails,  have  you?” 

“Matter  enough,”  grunted  Old  Silas 
Baxter.  “See  them  shelves  over  there 
about  half  empty?”  He  pointed  to  a 
row  of  shelves  on  one  side  of  the  room. 
“Somebody  picked  the  lock  on  the  door 
and  broke  in  last  night,  and  swiped  a 
whole  bunch  o’  stuff.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  dog-goned!”  exclaimed 
Zeb.  “Shore  is  bad.  Got  any  idy  who 
done  it?” 

“Ho,  but  I got  suspicions.” 

“What  you  goin’  to  do  about  it 
then?” 

“There  ain’t  nothin’  I can  do  about 
last  night,  but  I got  a little  plan  I’m 
goin’  to  work  tonight  and  the  rest  of 
the  nights.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“See  that  shotgun  over  in  that  cor- 
ner?” Silas  pointed  to  one  corner  in 
which  stood  a twelve  gauge  shotgun. 
“I’m  goin’  to  be  fixed  for  ’em  if  they 
come  back.” 

“You  ain’t  goin’  to  set  up  ever’  night 
with  that  thing,  aire  you?” 

“Shux,  no.  I got  a better  idy.” 

“Mind  tellin’  me  what  it  is?” 

“Well  I reckon  not.  You  see  it’s 
like  this.” 

Just  then  Silas  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  a customer. 

“Drop  aroun’  tonight  about  closin’ 
time,  Zeb,”  said  he  in  rising.  “You 
can  help  me  with  it.” 

That  night  Zeb  walked  into  the  store 
again.  Old  Silas  was  alone  as  he 
busied  himself  closing  and  barring 
windows. 

“I  see  you’re  fixin’  things  up  fer  the 
night,”  said  Zeb. 

“Yep,  I’m  makin’  her  snug.” 

“How,  what’s  that  little  idy  you  was 
speakiu’  about  this  mornin’?” 

“Jest  a minute,”  said  Silas.”  Wait 
’til  I get  this  done.” 


ILAS'  REVENGE 

By  MILLARD  R.  BROWN 

He  barred  all  but  one  of  the  win- 
dows, closed  and  locked  the  door,  and 
went  behind  the  counter.  He  stooped 
and  picked  up  a cumbersome  wooden 
frame,  dragged  it  out  and  set  it  lip 
before  the  closed  door.  He  went  to  the 
corner,  grabbed  the  shotgun,  and 
placed  it  iii  the  rack  with  its  muzzle 
pointing  toward  the  door. 

“Ketch  on?”  asked  Silas  slyly. 

“Shore  thing,”  replied  Zeb. 

“Hold  the  gun  down  tight,  while  I 
tie  it,”  said  Silas. 

Zeb  held  it  while  Silas  tied  it  secure- 
ly with  a piece  of  heavy  cord. 

“How,  tie  this  ’uii  to  the  door 
knob.”  Silas  handed  Zeb  the  end  of 
another  string,  which  Zeb  fastened  as 
he  was  told.  Silas  put  the  end  around 
a nail,  somewhat  back  of  the  trigger, 
drew  it  tight,  then  tied  it  to  the  trig- 
ger itself. 

“How’s  that  ?”  he  asked  as  they 
finished. 

“That’ll  git  ’em,  if  they  try  any 
monkey  business  agin,”  said  Zeb. 

“You  bet  it  will.”  Old  Silas  rubbed 
his  hands  together,  pleased  with  him- 
self. “Well,  come  on,”  he  said  at  last. 
“Let’s  go  home.” 

The  two  men  blew  out  the  lights 
and  went  out  the  unbarred  window. 

‘Ain’t  you  goin’  to  fasten  this  ’un?” 
asked  Zeb. 

“Yep,”  said  Silas,  letting  down  the 
sash  and  closing  the  outside  shutter. 
“I  got  a fastenin’  hook  heah  that  no- 
body knows  about  but  me.”  He 
dropped  a large  hook  into  place  where 
it  couldn’t  be  seen. 

“Well,  s’long,  Zeb.” 

“S’long.” 

The  two  parted.  Silas  walked  a 
short  distance  and  entered  his  home. 
Zeb  had  to  go  a little  further  in 
another  direction  before  he  reached 
home.  Soon  both  were  in  bed  sleeping 
peacefully. 

The  next  morning  Silas  arose  early 
and  went  to  the  store.  Upon  entering 
he  found  that  the  gun  had  not  been 
molested.  He  inspected  the  mechanism 


from  top  to  bottom ; then  untied  it 
from  the  door  and  put  it  away  out  of 
sight. 

“I’ll  do  it  again  tonight,”  he  said 
to  himself. 

Again  that  night  no  one  bothered 
the  store.  Silas  was  disappointed 
again. 

“I’ll  keep  puttin’  it  up,”  said  he  to 
Zeb  next  morning  as  the  latter  came 
into  the  store  and  sat  down.  “They’ll 
come  back.  They’re  jest  layin’  low.” 

It  was  a week  later,  and  Silas  was 
closing  up  as  usual.  Zeb  had  come  in 
to  hel])  him.  After  getting  everything 
else  shipshape,  they  placed  the  gun  in 
position,  blew  out  the  lights,  and  came 
out  the  unbarred  window.  After  the 
hook  had  fallen  into  place,  they  tarried 
a moment  as  if  to  talk. 

Just  then  an  unusual  noise  came  to 
their  ears  from  the  Baxter  home. 

“Wonder  what’s  the  matter,”  said 
Silas.  “Sounds  like  somethin’  wrong. 
They  ain’t  nobody  sick.  My  little  boy’s 
got  a bad  cold,  but  he  was  all  right 
when  I left.  Come  on,  Zeb.  We’ll  see.” 

The  two  hurried  to  Silas’  home.  As 
they  came  up  on  the  poi-ch,  Mrs.  Bax- 
ter met  them. 

“Somebody  go  after 'the  doctor,”  she 
wailed.  “Junie’s  got  the  croup.  He’s 
chokin’  to  death.” 

“I’ll  go  to  the  house  and  git  him  on 
the  phone,”  said  Zeb.  He  was  off  like 
a race  horse. 

Mrs.  Baxter  walked  the  floor,  wring- 
ing her  hands.  Silas  didn’t  know  what 
to  do  with  himself.  In  a few  minutes 
Zeb  was  back. 

“Couldn’t  git  him,”  he  said  excited- 
ly. “He’s  out.” 

“Do  somethin’,”  cried  Mrs.  Baxter. 

“I  got  it !”  exclaimed  Silas.  “They’s 
some  croup  medicine  in  the  store.”  He 
was  off  like  a flash,  despite  his  fifty 
years  of  age. 

“Hey,  wait,  you  fool !”  shouted  Zeb. 

There  was  no  answer.  Silas  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  darkness. 

(Continued  on  page  sixteen) 
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It  isn’t  often  that  two  people  make 
a crowd.  Usually  it  takes  three.  But 
when  one  person  is  two  people,  then 
two  people  make  three  people. 

Perhaps  that  needs  a little  explain- 
ing. It  all  hoils  down  to  the  fact  that 
you  can  expect  anything  to  happen 
when  Sven  Anssen  has  his  linger  in 
the  pie.  But  I might  as  well  tell  you 
the  whole  story. 

I was  a pledge  to  Theta  Delta  Theta 
and  a frosh  at  West  University. 
Froshes  at  West  U don’t  usually  get 
bids  to  Theta  Delt,  but  it  so  happened 
that  one  of  the  first  men  I met  at 
West  U was  the  great  Sven  Anssen, 
then  president  of  the  Thetas,  and  he 
took  2ne  under  his  protecting  wing, 
pledged  me  to  the  Thetas,  and  con- 
descended to  let  me  room  with  him. 

In  the  bunch  of  pledges  that  went 
through  the  mill  with  me  was  a guy 
by  the  name  of  “Ritzy”  Carlton,  who 
got  in  on  the  strength  of  being  the 
president  of  the  sophomore  class.  Even 
at  that,  I think  he  must  have  slipped 
through  when  nobody  was  looking; 
and  then,  too,  the  pledges  were  selected 
on  the  night  after  the  Theta  dance, 
and  perhaps  the  brethren  of  Theta 
couldn’t  tell  black  from  white. 

Sven  never  did  like  Carlton.  “Mar- 
tin,” he  said  to  me,”  I don’t  like  Carl- 
ton.” That  proves  my  statement. 
Carlton  had  such  a case  of  hig-headed- 
ness  that  if  you  put  an  air-tight 
gondola  under  his  head  you’d  make  a 
rccoi-d  for  ascents  into  the  stratosphere. 
He  was  self-centered,  you  might  say. 

Sven  told  Carlton  one  day  to  go 
down  to  the  drug  store  and  get  a pack 
of  cigarettes.  They  had  an  argument, 
and  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that 
I went  after  the  cigarettes  and  Carlton 
cai’ried  off  Sven’s  copy  of  Spici/ 
Stories,  without  Sven’s  consent,  and 
went  to  his  room  in  a high  huff.  Sven 
didn’t  say  anything  about  it,  but  I 
could  tell  that  he  wouldn’t  cry  himself 
to  sleep  if  Carlton  should  run  into  a 
door  in  the  dark.  I waited  for  some- 
thing to  burst  loose;  I waited  for  al- 
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WO'S  A CROW 

By  WELLINGTON  DUNFORD 

most  a month.  Then  it  came. 

It  didn’t  begin  suddenly.  I noticed 
nothing  unusual.  I happened  to  notice 
Sven  deeply  engrossed  in  a hook  one 
night — a book  without  a title  on  its 
cover.  Half-curious,  I asked  him  what 
he  was  studying. 

He  jumped  a little.  He  probably 
didn’t  know  I had  come  in.  “Abnormal 
psychology,”  he  replied.  I had  heard 
of  that  course  from  the  senior  brethren 
of  Theta,  all  of  whom  used  rather 
blistering  adjectives  when  I'eferring  to 
the  course.  He  seemed  to  he  vei'y  much 
interested  in  it,  thought;  and  I,  feign- 
ing a knowledge  which  1 didn’t  jjossess, 
inquired  nonchalantly: 

“Insanity  ?” 

“We’ve  passed  that  stage,”  Sven 
answered.  “It’s  hynotism  now.  Quite 
interesting  stuff.”  That  was  high 
praise,  coming  from  him. 

“Figuring  on  taking  it  up?” 

“Maybe.”  He  rolled  the  word  around 
on  his  tongue,  seeming  pleased  about 
something  or  other. 

Sven  read  that  hook  almost  constant- 
ly for  three  weeks.  When  he  wasn’t 
reading  it  he  ke22t  it  locked  uj)  in  his 
trunk.  He  said  he  didn’t  want  me  mess- 
ing around  with  hypnotism.  After  the 
three  weeks  were  up  he  figured  that 
he  knew  enough  about  hypnotism  to 
hold  a seance.  So  one  night  he  called 
the  brethren  of  Theta  into  the  chapter 
room  to  witness  his  first  attem])t. 

“Carlton,”  he  asked,  “are  you  willing 
to  he  hypnotized?” 

“It  wouldn’t  he  any  use,”  answered 
Carlton.  “A  fellow  tried  to  hypnotize 
me  once,  hut  he  couldn’t.  He  said  my 
mind  was  stronger  than  his.” 

“Maybe  you  just  didn’t  concentrate,” 
said  Sven,  cool  as  a cucumber. 

“I’m  just  going  by  what  the  fellow 
said,”  Carlton  answered  coldly. 

Sven  turned  to  Fred  Baker.  Fred 
was  quite  a man,  one  of  West  U’s 
varsity  football  squad.  “How  about 
you?”  asked  Sven. 

Fj-ed  wasn’t  any  too  anxious.  “I 
saw  a man  have  a fit  once,  on  account 
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of  being  hypnotized,”  he  objected. 
“They  had  to  take  him  to  the  hospital.” 

“The  hypnotist  evidently  didn’t 
know  how  to  handle  his  subject.” 

“I’d  rather  watch  somebody  else  be 
hypnotized  first,”  said  Fred.  “How 
about  Martin,  here?” 

I rebelled.  So  did  Sven.  “I’ll  take 
him  next,”  Sven  promised. 

He  made  Fred  sit  down  in  a chair 
opposite  him  and  hold  his  hands.  Then 
he  began  talking  to  Fred  in  a low,  soft 
voice.  “Sleep,”  he  started.  “Your  eyes 
are  getting  tired ; your  muscles  are  re- 
laxing . . . sleeep  . . . sleeeej}.  ...” 

“Sounds  like  Fatty  Stevenson  eating 
soup,”  said  Carlton  loudly.  Sven  didn’t 
l)ay  any  attention  to  Carlton,  but  rivet- 
ed his  eyes  on  Fred’s.  Fred  looked  like 
a rabbit  when  a snake  is  around.  I’ll 
swear  it  on  a stack  of  Bibles,  Fred’s 
eyes  began  to  get  glassy.  Then  his  eyes 
closed.  He  breathed  loudly. 

“Gosh !”  I remarked. 

“Bosh!”  remarked  Carlton. 

“My  will  is  stronger  than  yours,” 
droned  Sven.  “You  will  do  as  I say, 
without  hesitation.  Stand  up!” 

Fred  stood  up.  Sven  made  him  “do 
the  dip” — maybe  you  know  it  as  the 
knee  bend.”  Carlton  did  his  usual 
show-off  stunt,  trying  to  show  that  he 
could  do  it  too,  but  at  the  end  of  five 
minutes  Carlton  was  exhausted  and 
Fred  was  still  going  strong.  But,  of 
course,  Fred  was  a he-man,  and  Carl- 
ton, comparatively  speaking,  was  a 
runt. 

Sven  stopped  Fred  and  made  him 
sit  down.  Then  the  fireworks  began. 
Carlton,  suspecting  nothing,  Hopped 
down  on  the  llieta  couch.  He  feigned 
disinterest,  taking  his  purse  out  of  his 
jiocket  and  looking  studiously  at  the 
])icture  contained  therein.  The  picture 
showed  a good-looking  female  of  sorts, 
and  upon  it  was  inscribed  “Love  from 
Eloise.” 

Tell  me  the  name,”  demanded  Sven, 

“of  some  girl  you  know  and  like  very 
well.” 

(Contmued  on  page  thirteen) 
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CASTLE  HIGHLIGHTS 


Did  you  ever  pause  to  consider  tlie 
fact  that  we  get  the  “big  pictures”  here 
as  soon  as,  if  not  sooner,  than  the  larger 
cities  do?  The  now  management  seems 
to  realize  the  fact  that  many  of  us  are 
from  larger  towns,  and  that  we  are  ac- 
customed to  first  class  entertainment. 
We  have  been  getting  this,  even  to  the 
extent  of  vaudevilles  which  run  in  the 
largest  cities  of  the  state.  These  Fri- 
day night  entertainments  come  in  good 
after  a week  of  school. 

Just  to  prove  that  our  talk  about 
big  pictures  is  true,  we  will  cite  three 
pictures  which  will  be  shown  here  in 
the  near  future. 

Eddie  Cantor,  that  great  side-split- 
ting comedian,  will  appear  in  “Roman 
Scandals”  on  May  28-29.  In  this  pro- 
duction is  presented  a roaring  Roman 
holiday  of  beauty,  songs,  and  laughter. 
Eddie  carries  on  where  the  Caesars  left 
off.  A three-ring  Circus  Maximus  of 
matchless  splendor,  breath-taking  spec- 
tacle. 

It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  divulge  the 
plot,  because  its  many  unexpected 
twists  and  bright  surprises  make  it  the 
delectable  film  concoction  it  is.  But 
you  should  know  that  Eddie  is  cast  as 
a wistful  lad  in  the  tiny  town  of  West 
Rome,  Oklahoma,  who  divides  his  time 
between  driving  a grocery  wagon  and 
dreaming  of  the  grandeur  that  was 
Rome.  The  force  of  his  imagination 
finally  projects  him  back  into  the  era 
of  his  dreams  and  there  he  manages  to 
get  himself  involved  in  a variety  of 
fantastic  situations  while  attempting 
to  aid  beauty  in  distress  in  the  persons 
of  Ruth  Etting  and  Gloria  Stuart, 
smooth  the  course  of  young  love  for 
Gloria  and  David  Manners,  expose  the 
wickedness  of  the  Emperor  Valerius, 
played  by  Edward  Arnold — and  at  the 
same  time,  if  at  all  possible,  save  his 
own  neck. 

If  you  can  picture  Eddie,  arrayed 
in  a brief  Roman  tunic,  set  up  on  the 
auction  block  amid  hundreds  of  beauti- 
ful slave  girls — weak  in  the  knees,  but 
not  too  weak  to  toss  off  a couple  of 


nifties  when  the  bidding  gets  too  in- 
sinuatingly low,  you  have  an  idea  of 
the  spirit  of  the  story.  Eddie’s  swell 
in  this  scene,  but  then  he’s  swell  too, 
in  the  banquet  scene  in  which  he  fig- 
ures as  royal  foodtaster  just  when 
there’s  a plot  afoot  to  poison  the 
Emperor,  and  in  the  torture  chamber 
scene,  where  Eddie’s  cutting-up  puts 
the  Emperor  in  stitches. 

The  thundering  chariot  race  which 
forms  the  film’s  grand  finale  is  one 
of  the  funniest  scenes  ever  conceived 
and  filmed.  It’s  even  funnier  than  the 
bullfight  scene  of  “The  Kid  from 
Spain.” 

Aside  from  the  outstanding  players 
mentioned  above,  this  picture  has  a 
hundred  of  America’s  most  beautiful 
girls.  Frank  Tuttle  directed  the  pic- 
ture. 

If  you  like  fast  action,  snappy,  new 
wisecracks,  dazzling  blonds,  and 
“Tough  Guy”  Cagney,  see  “Jimmy 
the  Gent,”  which  is  to  be  showm  at 
the  midnight  performance  on  May  25. 

This  picture  has  to  do  with  rival 
“heir  chasers,”  represented  as  not  being 
above  bribing  hospitals  and  morgues 
for  information,  nor  coaching  phoney 
heirs  to  give  perjured  testimony.  It 
is  a revelation  in  modern  methods  of 
trying  to  get  something  for  nothing  by 
hook  or  crook,  mostly  by  the  latter, 
but  Warner  Bros,  have  treated  the  sub- 
ject in  a light,  toueh-aud-go  vein  that 
makes  it  screamingly  funny  throughout. 

Cagney  is  supported  by  Bette  Davis, 
Alice  White,  Phillip  Reed,  Allen  Jen- 
kins, and  others. 

Another  of  the  seasons  biggest  hits 
is  “Rip  Tide,”  which  comes  here  Satur- 
day, ^fay  26,  just  after  you  have 
finished  that  last  exam.  We  suggest 
that  you  forget  all  about  your  troubles 
by  going  to  see  this  picture — it’s  a good 
way  to  get  your  mind  straightened  out 
before  going  home.  Xorma  Shearer 
and  Robert  ifoutgomery  play  the  lead- 
ing roles — that’s  enough  to  assure  you 
that  it  is  plenty  good. 


TWO'S  A CROWD 

(Continued  from  page  twelve) 

“Eloise  Townsend,”  said  Fred  dis- 
tinctly. A muttered  and  stifled  giggle 
circulated  among  the  pledges.  Carlton 
still  tried  to  look  disinterested,  but  he 
made  a sorry  job  of  it.  He  put  Eloise’s 
picture  back  in  his  pocket. 

“She  has  decided  to  pay  you  a visit,” 
murmured  Sven.  “You  are  alone  with 
her.  She  is  sitting  on  the  couch.”  He 
pointed  to  Carlton,  who  muttered  a 
faint  “hey.” 

Fred  turned  his  head  toward  Carl- 
ton, his  eyes  glassy.  A smile  lit  up  his 
face.  “Hello,  Eloise,”  he  said  softly. 
“Glad  you  came  around.”  Carlton  was 
rooted  to  the  spot,  fascinated. 

Fred  walked  over  to  the  couch,  a la 
Frankenstein,  and  sat  down.  “Gee,  I’m 
glad  to  see  you,  honey.”  The  pledges 
stifled  a laugh.  Carlton  turned  red, 
then  scarlet,  as  Fred  began  massaging 
his  hand  tenderly. 

“Shall  we  go  to  the  show?”  Fred 
asked. 

A queer  glint  appeared  in  Sven’s 
eye.  “She  wants  to  stay  here.” 

“O.K.  hy  me,  honey.  Anything  you 
say.”  Fred  put  his  arm  around  Carl- 
ton’s shoulders.  Carlton  disengaged 
himself,  a little  angrily. 

“What’s  the  matter,  honey?”  Fred 
asked,  evidently  hurt  by  Eloise’s  cold- 
ness. Eloise  (nee  Carlton)  struggled 
futilely  in  Fred’s  grasp.  “Didn’t  my 
kisses  mean  anything  to  you?”  he  con- 
tinued softly.  “Why  don’t  you  say 
something  ?” 

The  reason  was  evident.  Carlton  was 
feeling  too  deeply  for  wmrds.  Helpless, 
he  found  himself  in  Fred’s  lap.  Fred 
kissed  liim  passionately,  holding  his 
head  in  a steel  grip.  Carlton  kicked 
wildly,  and  to  the  delight  of  all  pres- 
ent, slapped  Fred  soundly  on  the  right 
cheek. 

Fred  chucked.  “You  little  wildcat!” 
he  said  in  an  endearing  tone.  “Do  it 
again.  I love  it.” 

Carlton  didn’t  reply  verbally,  for 
the  main  and  simple  reason  that  Fred 
was  kissing  him  again.  But  he  com- 
l)lied  with  the  request,  and  as  soon  as 
Fred  released  the  grip  on  the  back  of 
(Continued  on  page  fifteen) 
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“I’m  drowning  my  sorrow,”  cried 
Horace  as  he  threw  his  wife  in  the 
river. — Froth. 


If  all  the  students  who  slept  in  class 
were  f)laced  end  to  end  they  would  he 
much  more  comfortable. 
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— s — 

Dean  (to  frosh)  : Do  you  know  who 
1 am? 

Frosh;  Ho,  I don’t  but  if  you  can 
remember  your  address  I’ll  take  you 
home. — Exchange. 

— s — 

0,  Golden  Star! 

By  Gekald  G.  Grubb 

J ou  are  so  like  a sunbeam, 

So  golden  and  so  rare, 

Untouched  by  earth’s  pollution 
Pure  and  divinely  fair. 

You  move  in  flatties  of  splendor 
Above  my  mortal  sphere; 

1 our  head  is  crowned  with  sunlight. 
Unbowed  by  guilt  or  care. 

I bow  in  adoration 

To  you,  0 Golden  Star! 

Awed  by  grace  and  majesty, 

I worship  from  afar; 

Praying  God  to  keep  you  still. 

Fairest  that  earth  has  trod; — 
Loss  of  faith  in  you  u'outd  be 
As  loss  of  faith  in  God. 
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A PIECE  OF  STRING 

{Continued  from  page  five) 

weak.  I had  to  hold  myself  to  keep 
from  screaming.  I gave  the  string  a 
hard  jerk,  and  something  jerked  loose. 
It  was  the  “knot.”  The  “knot”  had 
only  been  a bad  tangle — caused  by  too 
much  wadding.  I held  the  string  up 
before  me  and  looked  at  it.  ily  mind 
cleared  and  settled  as  I saw  the  beauti- 
ful white,  clear,  untangled  string.  I 
looked  at  it  for  four  or  five  minutes — 
beautiful,  clear,  straight  string.  I 
turned  on  the  light. 

“Pete,  Pete!”  I cried,  “the  string 
has  no  knots  now;  it  was  only  badly 
tangled.  How'  it  is  straight  again 
Look!” 

“Crazy  again,”  Pete  muttered,  half 
asleep. 

Now  I’m  changed.  I know  I’m  inno- 
cent of  everything,  for  that  string 
wasn’t  broken  and  Pete  said  he  found 
everything  just  as  he  had  fixed  it  the 
night  before.  You  know,  I wasn’t  cer- 
tain but  that  I’d  been  setting  these  fires 
until  this  happened.  But  I’ve  only 
been  nervous.  I love  Wake  Forest  just 
as  much  as  anybody.  I wouldn’t  think 
of  burning  one  of  these  beautiful  old 
buildings. 

That  was  the  way  he  ended  his  in- 
teresting story.  He’s  a fine  fellow. 
Mere  I to  mention  his  name  most  of 
you  would  know  him.  He’s  doing  good 
work  now ; and  all  because  Pete, 
through  his  little  crazy  invention, 
proved  that  he  hadn’t  been  setting  the 
fires. 

The  day  after  he  told  me  the  above 
story  I saw  Pete  in  the  library,  strange 
to  say. 

“Pete,”  I’ve  been  talking  to  your 
roommate.  He  told  me  about  your  fi.x- 
ing  that  .string.” 

“Yeah,”  Pete  replied,  “he  was  in  a 
pretty  bad  shape  until  I told  him  about 
tile  string.” 

I congratulated  him.  “Pete  you’re 
good”  I told  him. 

“Yeah,  a good  liar.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Pete?” 

“I  didn’t  put  up  any  string.” 
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Time 

If  I’ve  wasted  or  misused  a second 
I have  lost  a precious  jewel, 

For  which  all  men  shall  he  recl’oned 
And  given  never  a renewal. 

Let  me  catch  and  hold  each  one 

So  that  I may  have  a beautiful  rosary  when  I am  done. 

■ — Samuel  A.  Howard. 

Witamin  "E" 

By  Me 

I’ve  something  new  to  write  a poem  about; 

New  ideas  may  he  down  hut  never  out. 

Say,  dost  thou  know  that  you’re  my  vitam{7i  “E” — 
My  wim,  wigor,  and  witality. 

— s — 

Bewilderment 

By  Falk  S.  Johnson 
The  world  is  hut  a nursery  room 
Where  children  all  bewildered  try 
To  spelt  with  lettered  hlochs  their  god 
And  failing,  do  not  understand. 

— s — 

A TOAST 

Here’s  to  the  light  that  lies  in  woman’s  eyes. 

And  lies  . . . and  lies  . . . and  lies. 
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TWO'S  A CROWD 

(Continued  from  page  thirteen) 
his  neck,  he  hit  Fred’s  ear. 

Fred  looked  at  him  with  a surprised 
expression.  “You  know,”  he  said,  “I 
believe  you  really  don’t  want  me  to  kiss 
you.”  Carlton  expressed  his  views  in 
high-voltage  language.  “Well,”  Fred 
continued.  “I  won’t  force  you.” 
“$*&:?%!”  remarked  Mr.  Carlton. 
Fred  got  up  suddenly,  throwing 
Carlton  to  the  floor,  where  he  sat, 
showing  symptoms  of  increasing  blood- 
pressure  and  making  uncomplimentary 


remarks  about  Fred  Baker’s  and  Sven’s 
immediate  ancestry.  The  gathered 
Thetas  could  repress  their  guffaws  no 
longer.  They  ceased  to  repress  them, 
to  the  further  displeasure  of  Mr.  Carl- 
ton. Sven  took  the  situation  in  hand 
and  commanded  Fred  to  awaken.  Fred 
changed  his  glassy  eyes  for  compara- 
tively intelligent  ones. 

Fred  looked  startled  for  a moment. 
“Well,  I’ll  have  to  hand  it  to  you, 
Sven.”  He  shook  Sven’s  hand.  “What 
did  I do?” 

“You  did  plenty,”  stated  Mr.  Carl- 


ton from  the  floor.  “And  if  you  weren’t 
such  a big  hunk  of  meat  I’d.  ...” 

We  never  knew  what  Carlton  would 
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do  if  Fred  weren’t  such  a big  hunk 
of  meat.  Sven  dismissed  the  gathering, 
and  I oifered  a hearty  second  to  the 

motion.  I was  to  bo  next  on  the 
program. 


The  g a t li  e r i n g dispersed.  I ap- 
proached Fred.  “How  does  it  feel  ?”  I 
asked  curiously. 

“Fine,”  said  Fred.  “That  was  one 
case  where  two  were  a crowd.  He  did 
look  funny,  didn’t  he  ?”  And  with  that 
he  stalked  off  to  his  room  chuckling. 

Somewhere  I heard  that  people 
didn’t  remember  what  had  happened 
under  the  hypnotic  trance.  That  just 
goes  to  show  that  you  can’t  count  on 
anytliing  if  Sven  Anssen  is  mixed  up 
in  it. 


I went  to  my  room.  There  was  Sven, 
reading  that  book  again. 

“I  think  that’s  great,”  I said  rev- 
erently. 

“So  do  I.” 

“How  do  you  do  it?”  I inquired. 
He  laughed.  “I’m  just  waiting  until 
Carlton  finds  out  that  I don’t  take  ah- 
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normal  psychology,”  he  chuckled. 

“Huh?” 

“I  really  don’t.  You  know  as  much 
about  hypnotism  as  I do.” 

“Then  what  is  that  book?” 

Sven  handed  it  to  me  without  a 
word.  I looked  on  the  title  page. 

“Well  I’ll  be  ...”  I remarked.  It 
was  The  Autobiography  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini. 


SILAS'  REVENGE 

{Continued  from  page  eleven) 

Zeb  started  toward  the  store  as  hard 
as  he  could  go. 

As  Silas  came  to  the  door  of  the 
store,  he  took  out  a bunch  of  keys, 
selected  one,  and  unlocked  the  door. 
He  gave  it  a pull.  As  he  did  so  he 
suddenly  remembered. 

“Oh,  I’m  shot!”  he  cried  out  as  he 
fell  back. 

Just  then  Zeb  rounded  the  corner 
just  in  time  to  see  Silas  fall.  He  stood 
stupefied  a moment;  then  went  to  the 
other.  He  put  one  hand  behind  the 
fallen  man’s  head  and  ran  the  other 
one  over  his  chest.  He  couldn’t  find 
anything  wrong. 

“I  m killed,”  moaned  Silas  again. 

“Get  up,”  said  Zeb  as  he  lifted  the 
other  to  his  feet.  “There  ain’t  nothin’ 
wrong  with  you.” 

Silas  - slowly  came  to  his  senses  and 
finally  gained  control  of  himself. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked. 
“Didn’t  that  thing  go  off  ?” 

I or  answer  Zeb  pulled  the  door  open 
and  struck  a match.  There  was  the 
ingenious  death  trap  in  plan  view.  The 
string  had  slipped  off  the  nail  back 
of  the  trigger  and  was  now  hanging 
loosely. 

“I  gues.s  I’d  better  tear  that  thing 
up,  said  Silas  very  shakily  as  he  went 
in  and  picked  up  a bottle  of  croup 
medicine. 

■ • • • • • . 

As  Zeb  j)assed  by  the  store  on  the 
following  morning,  his  eye  was  attract- 
ed to  a bright,  shiny  brass  lock,  which 
refiect(*d  the  rays  of  the  earlv  morninfi' 
sun. 
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FOILED 

A SHORT  SHORT  SHORT  STORY 

{Each  issue  the  hest  short  short,  etc., 
story  submitted  will  be  printed.  Try 
your  lucTc.) 

The  sun  had  just  passed  helow  the 
pine-covered  hilltop.  The  penumhral 
darkness  was  made  lighter  by  the  cres- 
cent-shaped moon,  which  shed  its  pale 
light  on  the  two  lovers  who  strolled 
down  the  path  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  hill.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
they  sat  upon  a log,  which  lay  near 
the  old  mill  wheel. 

The  Whippoor-will  was  just  begin- 
ning his  shrill  solo ; the  babbling  brook 
and  the  gentle  breeze  played  their  ac- 
companiment to  the  great  opera  of 
Nature. 

“Darling,  you  have  the  most  beau- 
tiful eyes  in  the  world,”  he  ventured 
in  breaking  the  beautiful  silence  of 
twilight.  A minute  elapsed.  Then 
he  again  spoke,  this  time  louder  and 
with  passion.  “Sweetheart,  may  I 
kiss  you?” 

She  awoke  as  from  a beautiful 
dream,  and  slowly  turned  her  shapely 
head  so  that  her  face  was  close  to  his. 
“Not  by  a damn  sight,”  she  replied. 

Last  Year’s  Senior;  Have  you  an 
opening  for  a bright,  energetic,  col- 
lege graduate  ? 

Employer:  Yes,  and  don’t  slam  it 
on  your  way  out. 

“Do  you  come  from  South  Carolina  ?” 

“Certainly  not ! I’m  talking  this 
way  because  I cut  my  mouth  on  a 
l)ottle.” 

— • s — 

SIX  DEGEEES  OF  SPEED 

Snail. 

Ford. 

Automobile. 

■ Airplane. 

Lightning. 

A Boarding  House  Meal. 
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ETIQUETTE 

The  man  had  been  swimming  in  a 
creek,  and  had  left  all  his  clothes  on  the 
bank.  When  he  came  out,  he  found  that 
everything  had  been  taken  except  his 
hat.  He  was  in  a quandary,  but  finally 
decided  to  walk  down  the  road  to  town, 
holding  his  hat  modestly  in  front  of 
him.  Soon  a lady  came  walking  toward 
him.  She  stared  at  him  intently. 

“If  you  were  a lady,”  he  said,  “you 
wouldn’t  look  at  me.” 

“And  if  you  were  a gentleman,”  she 
replied,  “you’d  tip  your  hat !” — Punch 
Bowl. 

The  following  correction  appeared  in 
a provincial  paper:  “Our  paper  stated 
last  week  that  Mr.  John  Doe  is  a de- 
fective in  the  police  force.  This  was  a 
typographical  error.  Mr.  Doe  is  really 
a detective  in  the  police  farce.” 

Found — ^Lady’s  purse  left  in  my  car 
while  parked.  Owner  can  have  same 
by  paying  for  this  ad.  If  she  will  ex- 
plain to  my  wife  how  the  purse  got 
there  I will  pay  for  the  ad  myself. 

Phone  M-123  League  City. — 'Mal- 
teaser. 

Rat  (knocking  at  senior’s  door)  ; 
You  told  me  to  call  you  in  time  for 
your  first  class,  but  I didn’t  wake  up 
myself.  It’s  ten  o’clock  now,  your  class 
is  over,  and  you  can  sleep  as  long  as  you 
want. 

There  were  three  men  in  a boat  with 
four  cigarettes  but  no  matches.  What 
did  they  do  ? They  threw  out  one  cigar- 
ette and  made  the  boat  a cigarette 
lighter. — Purple  Parrot. 

— s — 

AIRFLOW 

Was  I fast?  Lissen,  guy,  when  I 
played  for  the  Giants  every  time  I hit 
one  of  many  home  runs  I reached  first 
base  before  the  spectators  could  hear 
the  crack  of  the  bat.  Then  when  I 
rounded  second,  the  second  baseman 
usually  said  something  that  made  me 
sore,  so  I slapped  the  third  baseman  in 
the  catclier’s  mouth.  Not  bad,  eh? — 
Battalion. 
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SHORT,  SHORT,  SHORT  STORY 

They  stood  on  the  Brooklyn  bridge 
and  gazed  over  the  placidly  undulating 
waters.  Before  them  stretched  crowded 
shores,  oily  ripples  of  water  and  an  in- 
cessant stream  of  boats.  Behind  them, 
in  the  distance,  rose  the  fog-enveloped 
spires  of  Hew  York’s  skyline.  Far  down 
the  river  lay  the  Brooklyn  Havy  yards. 

“That’s  a man-o’-war  over  there,”  he 
said  casually. 

“Then  that  little  boat  that’s  pulling 
it  must  he  a tug-o’-war,”  she  smirked. 

The  authorities  had  one  helluva  time 
finding  her  body. — Purple  Parrot. 
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candies  sodas 

TOM’S 

Sandwiches  Magazines 
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Tom's  is  the  Hangout 


Hortense:  Why  do  married  men 
live  longer  than  single  men? 

Herbert : They  don’t : it  only  seems 
longer. 

Stern  Father:  How  was  it,  young 
man,  that  you  were  petting  my  daugh- 
ter? How  was  it? 

Suitor : Great — simply  great. 


Tom  Greenwood:  When  I dance 
with  you  I feel  as  if  I am  treading 
on  clouds. 

Sweet  Young  Thing:  Don’t  he 
figurative — those  are  my  feet. 


SOHHET  1259 

Once  upon  a midnight  dreary. 
As  I pondered  weak  and  weary, 
Burma  Shave! 


ROUND  ROBIN 

First  Frosh:  I heard  you  didn’t 
have  a good  time  with  your  blind  date 
last  night.  Was  she  too  thin  ? 

Second  Nut:  Naw,  just  the  oppo- 
site. I couldn’t  entertain  her  from  one 
side,  so  I went  to  the  other,  and  there 
was  a senior  having  as  good  a time  as 
I was. 
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One : What  is  a metaphor  ? 
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THE  MAN  WITH  HIS  HEAD  IN  A NOOSE 
By  James  S.  Peeeow 

Once  I was  Jiap-py  and  then  I was  young 
The  trail  of  my  crimes  had  not  yet  begun. 

Yet  why  should  I weep  for  all  that  I’ve  done? 

Since  no  one  can  change  it,  not  now. 

My  parents  tried  hard  to  prevent  it. 

My  mother  preferred  I should  die 

But,  despite  them,  I cast  in  my  lot  with  the  gang. 

And  since  have  ever  wondered  why. 

Choeus 

I hang  in  the  air  in  the  hig  calliboose, 

A dangling  young  man  with  my  head  in  a noose. 

Though  my  actions  aren’t  graceful  still  now  what’s  the  use. 
For  my  life  they  have  taken  away. 

We  robbed  and  looted  a bank  each  day 

We  shot  down  the  guards  and  would  all  get  away. 

We  defied  the  rule  that  crime  doesn’t  pay. 

For  I was  as  rich  as  a King. 

The  cops  did  their  very  best  to  catch  me 

They  wanted  me  dead  or  alive 

But  although  I did  meet  them  in  many  a gun  fight 

It  was  I who  would  always  survive. 

For  years  I did  rob  with  all  my  might 
Then  I met  with  a girl  in  the  pale  moon  light. 

My  days  were  numbered  from  that  very  night 
For  she  was  to  soon  cause  my  end. 

This  girl  she  was  so  very  lovely 

In  her  arms  I soon  found  perfect  peace 

Though  I bought  her  rich  presents  yet  did  she  do? 

She  sold  me  out  to  the  police. 

Choeus 

/ hang  in  the  air  in  the  big  calliboose 
A dangling  young  man  with  my  heart  in  a noose 
If  it  weren’t  for  a woman  I would  still  be  loose 
And  that’s  why  I am  living  no  more. 

— s — 

WHITE  HYACINTHS 
By  Falk  Johnson 

Two  loaves,  dear  Lord;  two  loaves  I pray  of  Thee: 

With  one  I’ll  gladly  meet  necessity. 

The  other  one  I’ll  sell  and  ivith  the  whole 
I’ll  buy  white  hyacinths  to  feed  my  soul. 


THE  SONG 
By  Falk  Johnson 

I touch  a quiet  key 

And  softly  through  the  dim  cathedral  nave 
The  tone  moves  wide  and  large,  then  stops: 

A day  is  done,  a phrase  is  sung, 

I touch  a higher  key, 

I quickly  climb  the  scale, 

I throng  the  air  with  racy  notes, 

I send  the  roof  a shaking  burst,  then  stop: 

Another  day  is  done,  another  phrase  is  sung. 

I pause. 

And  dipping  slowly  from  the  throbbing  chords 
I swing  between  the  heighths  and  depths  with  wild  and 
easy  tunes,  then  stop: 

*•1  year  has  past,  a verse  is  done  at  last. 

The  play  a subtle  requiem 
That  sifts  into  the  world  beyond. 

They  look  at  me,  they  weep. 

They  speak  of  me  in  tearful  words,  then  go: 

My  life  is  done,  my  opera’s  sung. 

Ten  million  men  before  the  keys 
Send  surging  tones. 

Send-  sweeping  notes  from  organ  pipes. 

And  others  beat  a steady  monotone; 

And  then  the  blaze  of  beauty  and  discord — quickly  stops: 
Alan’s  time  is  done,  eternity’s  begun. 

— s — 

WHAT  DO  I DESIRE 
By  D.  L.  Stewaet 

What  do  I desire  but  a quiet  life? 

Let  me  be  tired  in  the  evening,  and  lean  on  my  hope 
T 0 see  the  sun  go  down,  and  meditate 
On  mysteries  beyond  the  sunset. 

Let  me  go  homeward  rejoicing  in  my  labor; 

Let  a little  child  meet  me  at  the  gate. 

Holding  up  its  arms  to  love  me. 

Prattling  sweetest  welcome. 

Let  me  sit  down  hungry,  happy,  ' ' ■ - 

To  a simple  plenteous  meal,  prepared  by  my  own  dope’s 
hands. 

Hands  that  toil  for  me  gladly;  humbly  let  me  thank  God 
For  his  blessings. 

Let  me  rejoice  and  rest  in  the  love 

Of  my  beloved.  Let  there  be  peace  in  my  home. 

And  in  my  heart. 
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A grim,  grey  dawn 
Closes  tight  and  binds 
Indifferent  death 
To  the  death-housed  minds; 
Grey  granite  walls 
And  cold  steel  bars 
Hold  men  in  stalls 
Like  jam  in  jars. 

Sad,  sallow  mugs 
In  greedy  stares 
Gaze  from  the  bars. 

From  justice’s  snares, 

As  the  atmosphere 
Stalks  bringing  death 
To  bargain  there 
Its  death  for  breath. 

The  death  house  cans 
Just  twenty  men. 

And  a full  house  wins 
With  twenty  in ; 

Just  twenty  saps 
Are  booked  to  burn; 

Just  twenty  chaps 
Waiting  their  turn. 

A cursed  clock 
Ticks  off  the  time 
And  tortures  those 
Condemned  for  crime ; 

It’s  worse  than  the  sound — 

This  damned  tick-tocking — 

Of  a blade  being  ground 
For  a big  head-chopping. 

They  sit  in  silence. 

Each  conscience  works; 

Some  stay  calm; 

Some  get  the  jerks ; 

Some  scream  and  yell 
Under  the  strain; 

Some  laugh  at  hell — 

Ho  inward  pain. 


DEATH  ROW 

By  ED 

>foTE.-— d/7-.  Gambrell  having  seen  an  electrocution  makes  this 


A breathless  tension 
Fills  death  row 
For  three  of  them 
Just  have  to  go; 
At  eight  o’clock 
The  first  will  fry; 
Then  down  the  dock 
Till  all  are  bye. 


The  handsome  chap 
Prayed  with  the  priest 
And  seemed  rather  calm. 
To  say  the  least. 

The  priest  then  prayed 
For  all  the  three 
And  blessings  made 
To  the  ^^n”th  degree. 


These  three  for  breakfast 
Get  what  they  want, 
But  who  can  eat? 

It’s  just  a taunt; 

But  one  does  eat. 

The  big,  fat  bloke; 

He  thinks  the  seat 
Is  just  a joke. 

He  laughs  out  loud. 

And  gobbles  down 
All  he  can  hold 
Like  a starving  hound; 
But  the  anemic  frail — 
His  soul’s  done  broke — 
Shakes  with  each  wail 
And  cries  for  coke. 


A handsome  chap — 
He  is  no  punk — 
Holding  his  head. 
Sits  on  his  bunk; 
He  was  no  killer. 
But  circumstance 
Had  made  his  horror 
A thing  of  chance. 


The  barber  next 
Goes  to  three  cells 
And  shaves  their  heads 
For  the-head-piece  shell; 
iVs  he  walks  out 

The  clock’s  near  eight — 
Each  tick  a shout 
Of  laughing  fate. 


Anemic  dandy 
Sick  for  coke; 

A rat-eyed  rube, 

A soulless  bloke ; 

A heafty  black 
Sings  out  to  God; 
A bandit  jack 
Without  his  rod. 


A priest  comes  in 
And  talks  to  each; 
The  fat  bloke  laughs — 
He’s  out  of  reach; 
The  frail  dope  field 
With  a horrid  look 
Sobs,  then  comes  clean 
On  the  life  he  took. 


The  tick  and  tock 
Is  death  row’s  dirge. 
And  now  its  tune 
Enjoys  a splurge; 
The  first  to  burn 
Is  handsome  chap; 
And  steps  come  stern — 
Tap,  Tap,  Tap,  Tap. 
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verse  all  the  more  interesting.  It's  authentic — yaull  like  it. 


The  clink  of  keys, 

An  opening  lock, 

And  out  goes  handsome 
To  the  tick,  tick,  tock; 

A tramp,  tramp  tramp 
Past  twenty  cells 
While  down  death’s  ramp 
Silence  knells. 

A big,  oak  chair 
Is  where  he’ll  stop; 

And  now  it  waits 
A bumper  crop — 

Wires  and  plates, 

Straps  and  lines. 

Awaiting  three  skates 
As  the  dynamo  whines. 

He  has  his  say 
And  then  sits  down. 

And  leather  straps 
Are  fastened  round; 
Electrode  on  each  leg 
And  one  upon 
His  shaven  head; 

The  trick  is  done. 

Around  the  plates — 

A weakening  act — 

Water  is  poured 
For  good  contact; 

And  then  the  switch. 

Though  out  of  sight. 

In  a hidden  niche, 

Is  pulled  down  tight. 

Poor  handsome  taughtens 
As  the  current  flows; 
Death’s  cruel  agony 
He  only  shows 
By  his  visible  mouth 

Through  straining  straps — 
He’s  going  south 
With  the  other  chaps. 


A sickening  stink 
Invades  the  room — 

A cooked-meat  smell, 

Poor  handsome’s  doom; 
Ho  skunks  compare 
With  handsome’s  smell 
In  that  sizzling  chair 
As  hot  as  hell! 

Three  minutes  up. 

The  switch  goes  open ; 
The  body  falls  limp. 

But  it’s  not  quite  done. 
So  the  switch  falls  shut, 
And  the  body  jerks 
As  they  cook  the  mut 
To  complete  the  works. 

He’s  dead  this  time, 

And  the  underwriter 
Unseats  the  poor, 

Fryed-up  blighter; 

He  pulls  the  plates 

From  the  stinking  skin; 
The  stink  he  hates ! 

It’s  genuine. 

The  cooked  knees  crackle 
As  they’re  made  straight. 
And  they  box  him  up 
At  six  past  eight. 

The  corpse  is  out 
But  that  awful  stink 
Still  hangs  about 
And  makes  one  think. 

The  next  to  go. 

The  frail  dope  flend. 
Holding  a rose. 

Cowing  in  mien; 

On  seeing  the  seat 
He  turns  to  run; 

He’s  got  cold  feet. 

But  he’s  soon  done. 


He’d  held,  clutched  tight. 

This  pale  red  rose. 

And  still  holds  it 
As  he  turns  his  toes; 

He’d  brought  his  posies, 

A very  bright  guy. 

That  he  had  roses 
One  won’t  deny. 

iSiext  comes  the  bloke. 
Laughing  at  death. 

Telling  a joke 

On  his  last  breath; 

Eo  other  dare  smile. 

But  let  him  do  so; 

It’s  the  last  mile 
He’ll  ever  go. 

“Such  strapping  lads,” 

Says  he  of  the  men 
Who  have  the  horror 
Of  strapping  him  in ; 

“The  chair  is  warm. 

You  knew  I’d  come,” 

Says  he  with  charm, 

“I’m  not  so  dumb.” 

He  burns  and  cooks 
More  than  the  rest; 

He  can  take  it 
By  far  the  best; 

Three  shocks  it  takes 
To  knock  him  cold; 

If  he  were  awake. 

He’d  think  it  droll.  * 

Three  men  less 

On  glum  death  row — 

They’d  felt  the  whine 
Of  the  dynamo 
And  caused  the  shocks 
That  dimmed  the  lights; 

Ho  more  tick-tocks 
Would  haunt  their  nights. 

A grim,  grey  dawn 
Holds  tight  and  hinds 
Indifferent  death 

To  the  death-housed  minds; 
Grey,  granite  den 
With  cold  steel  bars 
Holds  three  less  men 
Like  jam  in  jars. 
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IF  THE  WORM  (OR  "RAT")  SHOULD  TURN 

By  J.  A.  McLEOD,  JR. 


What  if  the  freshmen  should  sud- 
denly get  the  upper  hand  over  the 
sophomores?  What  would  happen  can 
only  be  a matter  of  conjecture.  But 
we’ll  suppose  that  Elmer  (just  plain 
Elmer)  was  one  of  the  worms  that 
turned. 

Well,  this  Elmer  blew  in  from  Pole- 
Cat  Hollow,  whei:e  he  was  a leading 
student.  He  unloaded  his  trunk  and 
took  it  to  the  room  he  had  applied 
for  and  unpacked  his  luggage.  When 
he  reached  the  registrar’s  office,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  muscle  his  way  up  to  the 
front  of  the  line,  and  on  reaching  the 
desk  he  proclaimed  in  a loud  voice : 
“My  name  is  Elmer  and  I hail  from 
Pole-Cat  Hollow.  I craves  to  regis- 
ter in  this  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing, so  deal  the  eyards.” 

Elmer  was  very  green  in  the  ways 
of  college  life,  so  a thoughtful  soph- 
omore standing  nearby  came  over  to 
see  if  he  couldn’t  straighten  him  out. 

“Button,  freshman,”  he  said.  Elmer 
turned  and  gave  him  a look  that  would 
wither  a midsummer  daisy,  spat  in  the 
registrar’s  ink  well  and  said:  “Gwan, 
button  yerself,  yer  towheaded  cluck.” 
The  soph  was  so  surprised  he  dropped 
his  jaw  and  stared  in  wonder. 

Elmer  got  registered  in  a hurry,  be- 
cause the  registrar  and  others  present 
didn’t  consider  it  good  judgment  to  let 
a guy  that  might  suddenly  become  a 
cyclone  hang  around.  When  he  got 
out  on  the  campus  a two  hundred  and 
fifty  pound  soph  came  up  to  him  and 
suggested  in  a friendly  yet  forceful 
manner  that  Elmer  should  buy  the  col- 
lege colors.  Elmer  immediately  shift- 
ed his  quid  and  turned  on  this  guy 
who  was  about  three  times  his  size  and 
proceeded  to  calmly  give  him  the  once 
over  with  one  eye  squinted  like  as  if 
he  might  be  judgin’  a horse. 

“Scram,  littl’un,  afore  I gets  sore. 
You  may  be  a big  cheese  around  these 
parts  to  some  people,  but  you  ain’t 


nothin’  but  a very  unpleasant  odor  to 
me.” 

That  night  several  sophs  banded  to- 
gether and  invited  Elmer  to  a little 
meeting  which  they  called  a “rat” 
court.  It  looked  as  though  judgment 
would  at  last  descend  upon  the  head 
of  Elmer  and  the  shocked  sophomore 
pride  would  be  avenged.  Promptly  at 
eight  the  native  from  Pole-Cat  Hollow 
made  his  appearance  and  the  court  be- 
gan its  job  of  dealing  out  justice.  A 
few  instructions  were  given  Elmer  and 
some  explanations  made  regarding  the 
terms  “button,”  “grab  the  bottom 
round,”  etc.  Elmer,  silent  as  a statue, 
showed  only  a mild  interest  in  these 
matters. 

“Grab  the  bottom  round,  freshman,” 
ordered  the  largest  sophomore  by  way 
of  giving  a practical  illustration  of 
the  lessons  just  given.  But  he  hadn’t 
got  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  before 
Elmer  stretched  him  out  'cold  as  an 
Eskimo’s  nose. 

“How,”  he  said,  “You  guys  line  up. 
I’m  plumb  weary  of  this  stuff.  Do 
yuh  think  I eome  up  here  to  take  part 
in  a rastlin’  match  or  to  spend  my 
time  pokin’  fresh  guys  in  the  face? 
C’mon,  line  up ; I’m  tired  and  I might 
get  mad  any  minute.  Job  would  of 
been  cuttin’  paper  dolls  if  he’d  been 
pestered  as  much  as  I have.” 

Elmer  took  off  his  belt  which  looked 
as  if  it  might  bo  a close  relative  to  a 
Sam  Brown,  and  proceeded  to  wield  it 
in  an  expert  way.  When  he  finished 
he  went  over  to  the  door,  turned  and 
expectorated  in  an  ash  tray  and  left. 
The  dazed  sophomores  offered  no  re- 
sistance. 

But  the  soph  pride  was  not  to  be 
rebuffed  by  these  indignities  by  the 
“squirt”  from  Pole-Cat  Hollow.  So 
the  matter  of  dealing  with  Elmer  was 
submitted  to  that  much-feared  and 
secret  organization  that  has  as  its 
emblem  the  barber’s  comb  and  as  its 


tool  the  clippers.  They  met  and  agreed 
that  the  situation  must  be  brought 
under  control  at  once,  or  it  might 
break  out  like  a pox.  Therefore,  they 
lay  in  wait  one  dark  night  near  the 
path  that  Elmer  would  take  on  his 
way  from  the  library  to  his  room. 
They  saw  him  leave  and  come  down 
the  path  toward  them.  When  he  drew 
abreast  they  descended  on  him  en 
masse;  for  a few  minutes  there  was  an 
awful  scuffle,  and  the  grass  and  gravel 
was  flying  as  if  a trench  mortar  was 
shelling  the  place.  Then  it  died  as 
suddenly  as  it  started,  and  a lone  fig- 
ure picked  himself  up  and  dusted  his 
hands.  He  took  a piece  of  rope  from 
his  pocket  and  tied  the  prostrate  fig- 
ures securely. 

The  next  morning  the  student  body 
was  surprised  to  find  a half  dozen  boys 
securely  tied  and  hanging  in  a mag- 
nolia tree.  Elmer  had  tossed  them 
there  for  safekeeping  after  trussing 
them  up. 

Hote:  How  this  case  is  purely  a 
product  of  imagination.  It  is  a -wild 
guess  at  what  might  happen  if  an 
absolutely  impossible  situation  came 
to  pass.  If  there  are  any  freshmen  on 
our  campus  who  feel  the  urge  to  dis- 
play themselves  as  exponents  of 
liberty,  and  who  desire  to  throw  off  the 
sophomore  yoke,  a word  of  warning 
might  not  be  amiss.  These  suggestions 
are  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  high 
school  “big  shot”  who  expects  to  dash 
up  with  a high  school  record  that  is 
worth  about  15  cents  (they  used  to  be 
worth  10  cents,  but  paper  has  gone 
up)  per  hundred,  flash  the  said 
record  a few  times  and  expect  to  loaf 
four  years,  graduating  at  the  end  of 
that  time  with  “summa  cum  laude.” 
The  “big  shot”  will  be  a little  surprised 
when  he  finds  that  he  is  only  a slightly 
audible  “pop”,  and  will  try  to  be  smart 
to  bring  himself  into  the  public  eye. 

(.Continued  on  page  twenty) 
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HOW  TO  BE  A DEVIL  WITH  THE  WOMEN 

Translated  From  the  Egyptian 

By  WELLINGTON  DUNFORD 

Editor’s  Note:  In  search  of  material  that  would  truly  he  edifying,  the  editorial  staff  finally  sent  that 
famous  Egyptologist  to  dig  around  a hit  and  to  send  us  a report.  This  manuscript,  which  prohahly  dates  hack 
to  the  third  dynasty,  was  sent  to  us,  translated,  with  comments  from  the  translator  to  he  found  in  explanatory 
footnotes. 


Oh  immortal  Osiris,  who  did  so  well 
with  the  goddess  Isis — oh  Ra,  king  of 
the  universe,  who  knowest  the  mys- 
tery of  the  female  intellect — oh  dark- 
hrowed  Anuhis,  the  foxy-faced,  who 
knoweth  best  how  to  he  a devil  with 
the  women^ — lend  me  for  a moment 
thy  vision,  that  I may  see  and  inter- 
pret the  wiles  of  man’s  greatest  enemy, 
that  I may  communicate  the  knowl- 
edge to  humanity.  Of  late  the  females 
of  our  nation  have  become  brassy  in 
the  extreme,  and  there  is  some  talk 
among  the  wise  men  of  Egypt  that, 
unless  something  is  done,  the  women 
will  be  insisting  that  they  have  their 
rights ! This  can  never  he ! 

Too  many  of  our  young  men  have 
been  led  astray.  I,  for  one,  in  a mo- 
ment of  weakness,  was  ensnared  by  a 
temptress.  When  I confessed  my  love, 
did  she  fall  into  my  arms  and  whis- 
per that  she  did  too?  No,  by  Seth, 
she  presented  me  with  a sour  pome- 
granate 

But  now,  with  the  fire  of  the  gods 
running  through  my  veins,®  I see  all. 
I am  also  indebted  to  Udi-Ra  Valay, 
the  popular  singer,  for  some  of  his 
methods. 

Among  the  many  problems  which 
beset  us  is  this:  how  shall  we  he  able 
to  gain  entrance  into  the  mystic  cham- 
bers of  the  Temple?^  It  is  in  the 
Temple  that  many  young  and  beau- 
tiful ladies  pine  for  the  love  that  is 
denied  them,  and  thus  it  is  here  that 

^Anubis  guards  tho  gate  of  Purgatory. 

• ® This  quaint  old  odiom  is  still  in  use,  modified 

somew’hat.  The  moderns  say  “She  gave  me  the 
raz7bprry.“ 

® This  was,  of  course,  during  the  days  B.  V. 
(Before  Volstead). 

‘ The  Temple  of  Isis,  where  it  was  fashionable 
for  girls  to  retire  in  seclusion  and  to  swear  off 
dating.  However,  the  marriage  rate  among  Egj'p* * 
tiana  was  not  hampered.  Compare  the  Temple 
with  Meredith,  St.  Mary's,  Peace,  e'c. 

® At  least  it’s  better  than  a cartoon.  O Tern* 
pora,  O Moses  I 

^ The  odd  hieroglyphic  is  reproduced  as  it  was 
found  on  the  original  manuscript.  I have  never 
seen  it  before. 


our  center  of  operations  should  be. 
Of  a certainty,  there  are  a few  women 
more  easily  accessible,  but  they  are 
usually  married  or  as  cold  as  Isis. 

It  would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  to 
enter  the  Temple  without  first  having 
the  consent  of  the  priests  and  those  in 
authority.  Impossible  as  that  may  ap- 
pear, it  has  been  done;  and  if  the 
young  ladies  behave  themselves  they 
are  granted  permission  to  see  a man 
twice  a week,  the  while  chaperoned 
by  a priest  and  in  the  glare  of  thirty- 
three  torches.  I suggest  frequent  pray- 
ers that  the  authorities  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  the  young  lady  is  behaving 
herself. 

Now  that  you  have  the  wherewithal 
to  continue  operations,  bend  every  ef- 
fort to  do  unto  her  as  she  would  he 
done  unto.  Be  romantic.  Above  all, 
gargle  before  each  rendezvous  with 


Breath-0,  the  recognized  specific  for 
removing  onions  and  garlic.  No  money 
was  paid  for  this  advertisement;®  but 
remember  that  the  Pharoah  himself 
endorses  it  heartily,  and  his  harem  is 
full  to  overflowing. 

The  voice  should  be  pitched  low,  a 
definite  vibration  of  the  tonsils  being 
noticed  when  the  best  jiitch  is  obtained. 
As  for  the  general  trend  of  conversa- 
tion, choose  well  between  three  types: 
(a)  That  her  eyes  are  like  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  and  that  you  wonder  what 
color  they  are.  (b)  That  her  lips  are 
like  the  interior  of  the  pomegranate. 
This  is  dangerous,  and  is  to  he  used 
only  in  an  emergency.  The  most  ef- 
fective of  all  is:  (c)  That  you  have 
much  $$.® 

As  for  the  opportunity  to  spirit  the 
female  away  from  under  the  npse  of 
{Continued  on  page  twenty) 
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ELEVEN-TWENTY  INTERLUDE 

By  AL  MARTIN 


“Wa — ake  Forest,  Frank-ton,  Hen- 
son, Hawliner,  Souf  Hill,  Petes-bug, 
Richmon’,  Wash-ton,  Balt-moh,  Phila- 
delfyer,  Hoo  Yawk  bus  goin’  out.  East 
Coast  Stages  Short  Line  systu— um,  sec- 
ond bus  on  side.  Bo — ud 

Such  is  the  call  to  action  for  some 
score  or  more  weary  travelers  and  Wake 
Foresters  in  varying  degrees  of  happi- 
ness or  remorse,  any  Saturday  night  at 
eleven-twenty.  Yea,  and  such  is  the  call 
to  thrilling  adventure  for  those  who 
may  be  called  gossip-eared  or  theme- 
eyed ! 

After  the  majority  are  inside  the  bus 
there  is  the  usual  thirty  minutes  delay, 
punctuated  by  consistent  buzzing  of  the 
buzzer  by  collegiate  individuals  and 
bumping  of  Gladstones  on  collegiate 
heads  by  individuals  of  color.  Soon  the 
driver  makes  motions  inferring  that  he 
has  begun  to  think  about  deciding  to 
punch  tickets,  which  he  does  at  his 
pleasure.  The  old  lady  in  the  front  seat 
who  is  on  her  way  to  Boston  to  visit 
her  grandchildren  cannot,  positively 
cannot  understand  why  the  driver  takes 
only  half  her  string  of  tickets  instead 
of  getting  it  all  over  with  at  once.  The 
business-like  bespectacled  man  of  mid- 
dle age  on  the  third  seat  back  smiles 
blandly  and  when  apjjroached  asks  the 
driver  to  arrange  a stop-over  in  “Phil- 

ly.” 

Four  sleepy  football  men  shove  their 
tickets  out  automatically  and  re-bury 
their  heads  in  the  soft  upholstering  tell- 
ing those  blank,  blank  freshmen  to  stop 
singing.  Somebody’s  cook  from  South 
Carolina  has  been  accompanied  to  the 
station  by  her  eighteen  nieces  and 
nephews,  with  whom  she  converses 
through  the  window.  On  the  third  seat 
back  two  sophomores  are  in  a heated 
argument  regarding  the  Dean  of  Wo- 
men at  a certain  institution.  A Eabhi 
from  Cleveland  climbs  aboard,  says 
nothing,  sits  down,  and  begins  to  read. 
By  now  the  driver  has  punched  all  his 
punches.  The  motor  is  raced,  a final 


bark  is  made,  the  door  is  shut;  there 
is  a clashing  of  gears,  and — we’re  off ! 

Swish-swishing  of  springs  as  we 
bump  off  the  curbing  reminds  one  fel- 
low of  a deflated  balloon,  and  he  tells 
everyone  else  about  it.  Thereupon  three 
students  laugh  loudly,  while  the  Rabbi 
peers  over  his  book  inquisitively.  At  the 
bumming  corner  we  stop  to  chase  two 
men  off  the  top.  One  comes  in  and  sits 
on  the  arm  of  a seat  to  tell  a fellow- 
traveler  about  the  time  he  got  all  the 
way  to  Forestville  unfound.  The  cook 
is  telling  another  colored  woman  about 
her  excema. 

Out  at  the  turn  lights  are  dimmed, 
much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  lady  going 
to  Boston.  Two  fellows  sneak  out  a 
screw  driver  and  painstakingly  begin  to 
remove  the  mirror  from  above  their 
seat.  Porter  discovers  this  and  at  the 
same  time  sees  a freshman  attempting 
to  swipe  pillows  from  the  rack  over- 
head. One  of  the  pillows  he  takes  to  the 
lady,  who  probably  never  got  it  in  the 
right  position  to  suit  her.  A “sky”  is 
talking  to  the  Rabbi  now,  and  both  seein 
to  be  happy.  The  business  man  slides 
down  in  his  seat  for  a nap,  and  even 
the  freshmen  finally  stop  talking.  By 
the  time  we  hit  the  overhead  bridge 
everybody  is  quiet  except  a senior  who 
is  sitting  by  himself,  softly  humming, 
“I  Love  You  Truly.” 

For  six  or  seven  minutes  all  is  peace 
and  quiet.  The  steady  hum  of  the  tires 
on  the  pavement,  the  swishing  of  the 
wind  in  the  ventilators,  and  the  hearty 
beepbeep  of  the  horn  weave  themselves 
into  a medley  of  soothing  qualities. 
Above,  a wisp  of  a moon  is  playing  hide 
and  seek  with  elusive  fragments  of 
mist.  The  senior  notices  it  and  changes 
his  tune  to  “Moonglow.” 

The  peace  is  too  much  for  the  fresh- 
men, however,  and  they  soon  break  forth 
gustily — and  rustily — with  “Here’s  to 
Wake  Forest.”  Thereupon  several  ex- 
ploring sophs,  patrolling  juniors,  and 
extolling  seniors  join  in  the  first  few 
lines,  which  is  all  they  know,  and  then 
tell  the  frosh  to  shut  up  before  they  get 


their  hair  cut.  This  naturally  starts  a 
wave  of  comment  about  previous  hair 
cutting,  and  we  have  reached  the  blinker 
before  it  subsides.  The  Deacs  go  back 
to  sleep. 

Lights  go  on  at  the  Theta  Kappa  Hu 
liouse  and  somebody  pulls  the  buzzer 
cord.  From  then  on  the  cord  is  pulled 
at  each  telephone  pole,  and  the  bus  stops 
three  times  before  it  reaches  the  campus. 
Finally  it  heaves  a great  sigh  at  the 
bus  corner.  Everyone  starts  out  at  once ; 
somebody  knocks  off  the  Rabbi’s  hat, 
stops  to  pick  it  up,  thereby  delaying 
traffic  ten  valuable  seconds.  At  last  the 
seats  are  emptied  of  three-fourths  of 
their  contents,  amid  smiles  of  satisfac- 
tion from  through  passengers. 

The  door  is  closed  again,  gears  go 
into  extra  low,  there  is  a static  rumble, 
and  East  Coast  Stages  Short  Line  Sys- 
tem carries  on.  Groups  of  students  dis- 
appear in  all  directions.  I often  wonder 
how  many  of  them  realize  that  they 
have  just  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  ab- 
sorbing experiences  of  college  life — 
riding  the  eleven-twenty ! 


OH  THE  ROCKS 

First  Jail  Bird:  What  are  you  in 
for  ? 

Second  J ail  Bird : Rocking  my  wife 
to  sleep. 

First  Same : But  they  can’t  put  you 
in  here  for  that. 

Second  Ditto : But  you  ain’t  seen  the 
size  of  them  rocks. 

— s — 

BEAUX  GESTE 

. “When  I looked  out  of  the  window, 
J ohnnie,  I was  glad  to  see  you  playing 
marbles  with  Billy  Simpkins.” 

“We  wuzn’t  playing  marbles,  Ma.» 
We  just  had  a fight,' and  I was  helping 
him  pick  up  his  teeth.” — Boston  Bean- 
pot. 

Heavens!  My  husband!  Quick,  act 
like  a burglar! 


lo  me  a ciga- 
rette  is  the  best  smoke. 
It’s  a short  smoke . . . 
and  then  again  it’s 
milder. 

"I  notice  that  you 
smoke  Chesterfields 
also.  I like  them  very 
much.” 


HAD  A BERTH  in  the  ninth 
sleeper.  It  teas  a heavy  train  and  a cold 
night  — snowing — and  I thought  about 
the  man  ivith  his  hand  on  the  throttle. 


I admire  and  respect  those  men.” 
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IN  CONSIDERATION 

Sometimes  we  hear  first  year  men 
lamenting  their  subdued  state.  Then 
we  (even  some  few  sophomores)  begin 
to  wonder  about  this  existing  “col- 
legiate feudal  state,”  which  has  as  its 
purpose  the  breaking  of  a youthful 
spirit  of  pride  and  egotism.  We  de- 
bate in  our  minds  the  arguments  pro 
and  con.  After  much  debate,  how- 
ever, we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  freshman  problem  presents  two 
types  of  “breaking,”  which  must  be 
dealt  with  separately : the  purely 
heartless  method,  called  hazing,  and 
the  milder  method  of  “careful  super- 
vision and  reproval.” 

The  first  mentioned  (hazing)  has 
long  been  a,  problem  on  our  campus. 
Although  the  concensus  of  opinion  is 
against  this  ruthless  practice,  it  seems 
to  flourish,  thriving  upon . grudges, 
cowardice,  and  a misconceived  feeling 
of  justice.  The  innocent  frequently 
suffer,  where  the  deserving  go  unshorn. 

As  institutions  grow,  they  put  away 
childish  things.  Look  at  the  other  big 
five  colleges  in  the  state — is  not  Wake 
Forest  the  only  one  at  which  men  are 
kept  in  fear  of  the  strong  arm  of  the 
so-called  law  of  the  campus. 


The  only  weapon  of  the  Student 
Council  against  our  campus  vigilance 
committee  is  a campus-wide  resent- 
ment of  hazing  in  all  of  its  crude 
and  cowardly  forms. 

Why  can’t  we  get  behind  Stevens 
(he’s  doing  his  job  well)  and  help  the 
council  jierform  its  object  in  ousting 
the  practices  our  student  body  has  ac- 
quired through  its  first  hundred  years 
of  development. 

— ® “A 

The  editor  gnashes  his  teeth,  tugs  at 
his  hair,  chews  at  the  frayed  end  of 
his  necktie.  But  ho  realizes  that  this 
does  no  good.  After  hours  of  desper- 
ation, he  decides  that  he  will  write 
an  editorial  on  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  publications  on  the  cam- 
pus. 

To  begin  this  lethargic  discussion, 
we  remind  you  that  this  jiuhlication 
is  yours — ^you  pay  for  it.  Now  since 
it  belongs  to  you  why  not  make  it 
worth  while  to  you  and  to  the  college  ? 

Freshman  class,  what  a start  you 
have  made — at  our  first  staff  meeting 
not  a first  year  man  was  present.  And 
in  this  issue,  not  a freshman  has  en- 
rolled with  us  on  these  pages. 


And  you  upiierclassmen — many  of 
you  allow  a little  thing  like  laziness 
to  stand  between  you  and  the  good 
you  may  get  out  of  glutting  your  ideas 
on  paper  for  someone  else  to  read. 
Did  you  say  you  can’t  write?  How 
do  you  know  you  can’t?  Just  get  out 
your  pen  and  scratch  down  that  idea 
you  conceived  before  you  went  to 
sleep  last  night  or  while  you  were  on 
Bible  class  yesterday. 

If  you  will  not  write  at  length,  bring 
us  in  that  funny  or  queer  thing  the 
prof  said.  Each  issue  following  will 
carry  the  prize  short,  short  story.  Then 
too,  if  the  joke  you  submit  wins,  we 
have  a valuable  prize  each  issue, 
valued  at  seventy  cents!  Why,  that’s 
a small  fortune  in  these  parts. 

Remember  this:  with  your  help  on 
your  magazine  we  may  put  out  a good 
magazine.  Without  your  aid,  we  leave 
you  only  to  guess  what  this  publica- 
tion would  be. 

We  are  ojien  at  all  times  to  criticism, 
both  constructive  and  destructive. 
Drop  into  the  office  and  let  us  hear 
from  you! 
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,JOE,  THE  ONLY  GENTLEMAN  I KNOW 
By  Jamks  S.  Pekkow 


There  leas  a hoij  I used  to  hnoie, 

Whose  name  was  Smohy  J oe. 

His  name  was  Jim,  not  Joe, 

It  was  used  to  rhyme  with  hnow. 

He  had  a little  old  Irother 
Mlw,  believe  me,  was  a curse. 

He  did  nol  have  a brother. 

I said  so  to  make  a verse. 

To  tell  the  truth  about  him, 

I really  did  riot  know  him. 

But  1 had  to  say  I did 
In  order  to  write  a yoem. 

See  the  happy  Moron 
He  doesn’t  give  a damn. 

How  nice  to  he  a Moron 
My  God!  Perhaps  I am. 

— s — 

TO  .1  LADY 

By  James  S.  Pekrow 

I know  I’ll  never  see 

Another  creature  half  us  ugly  as  ye. 

If  I did  not  know,  I would  bet  my  life. 
That,  since  you  can’t  be  Ihe  devil, 

You  must  be  his  wife. 

I have  hunted  here  and  hunted  there. 
And  at  last  decided  in  despair, 

Thai  other  such  creatures  may  exist, 
Whom  I might  find  if  I’d  persist. 

But  they  certainly  inust  he  rare. 

— s — 

She  was  like  a god, 

The  beauty  of  Venus, 

The  walk  of  Athene. 

Her  lips  like  the  how  of  Cupid, 

Her  eyes  like  two  moons  in  the  heavens. 
With  hail'  like  a halo  of  light. 

With  skin  as  fair  as  new  milk. 

Her  folk  were  rieh  as  Croesus, 

And  to  marry  her  were  all  my  wish. 
But  I left  her  all  alone — 

She  had  pink  toothbrush. 


I WISH 

By  Falk  S.  Johnson 

7 wish  I were  a little  stone 
A-sitting  on  a sunny  hill. 

You  know  what  I ivould  do? 

I’d  sit  there  centuries 
And  only  think  of  you! 

I wish  I were  a comet  far 
Above  this  little  earth. 

You  know  what  I would  do? 

I’d  run  into  the  sun 
To  make  a show  for  you! 

I wish  I were  a mighty  sea 
Right  up  against  the  land. 

You  know  what  I would  do? 

I’d  drown  the  blooming  world 
To  be  alone  with  you! 

But  I am  only  what  I am: 

.4  man  in  love  with  you. 

You  know  what  I will  do? 

I’ll  court  you  for  a year, 

.And  then  I’ll  marry  you! 

S' — 

AIY  ALARM  CLUCK 
By  James  S.  Pekrow 

/ hate  you  and  I love  you,  . 

J'oM  blamed  old  piece  of  tin; 

When  I know  I must  awaken 
Why  must  you  rub  it  in  ? 

When  I rule  over  kings  and  pr'mces. 
When  the  greatest  wealth  is- mine. 
Why  must  you  up  and  tell  me 
That  my  class  begins  at  nine. 

ir/ien  7 get  a look  at  heaven. 

When  I pass  SI.  Peter's  gale 
You  call  me  lo  remember. 

That  my  breakfast  cannot  ivait. 

But  teas  ever  there  a human 
Who  could  stand  the  life  you  live? 
Would  take  the  hell  I give  you 
And  yet  tell  me  not  a fib? 
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Prologue 

I saw  the  muscles  of  his  left  arm 
tense.  His  glove  flicked  almost  imper- 
ceptibly forward.  I rolled  easily  out 
of  the  path  of  the  blow.  But,  alas  for 
my  calculation,  he  did  not  jab  with 
his  left ; his  right  glove  caught  me 
neatly  and  exactly  in  the  left  eye.  A 
mountain  of  swelling  eyelid  began  to 
obstruct  my  view.  Later,  the  eye 
turned  black.  Out  of  the  bitterness  of 
experience  I write  this  essay. 

A black  eye  is  a tenacious  thing.  It 
sticks  closer  to  one  than  the  super 
detective  of  dime  novel  fame.  It  fol- 
lows its  wearer  continually  and  con- 
spicuously, always  stealing  the  lime- 
light. It  is  the  cynosure  of  attention 
wherever  it  goes.  Though  the  bearer 
has  the  flgure  of  an  Apollo  and  the 
features  of  your  favorite  movie  actor, 
the  black  eye  steals  the  show. 

The  term,  black  eye,  is  one  which  is 
widely  used  and  understood,  hut  Mr. 
Hoah  Webster  takes  no  account  of  it 
in  his  most  popular  book.  I have  been 
at  some  pains  to  obtain  an  exact  defi- 
nition for  a black  eye,  and  I tender 
it  to  posterity:  A black  eye  is  an  or- 
gan of  vision,  the  territory  in  imme- 
diate proximity  of  which  has  become 
discolored,  usually  with  attendent 
swelling,  due  to  involuntary  contact 
with  some  object  which  is  harder  than 
said  organ  of  vision,  whether  this  ob- 
ject be  a gondola  paddle  or  the  remon- 
strative  palm  of  the  lady  you  are  dat- 
ing. 

There  are  varying  degrees  of  “black- 
ness” to  black  eyes,  which  cannot  he 
described  in  the  vague  ])rogressioii 
“black,  blacker,  blackest.”  There  is  a 
qualitative  scries  ranging  from  the 
meanest  specimen,  the  simple  2>urple, 
to  the  rainbow  variety,  which  embraces 
all  the  colors  of  the  visible  spectrum. 
“Verily,  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  those.”  Such 
a iihenomenon  may  he  calculated  to  he 


BLACK  EYES 

By  B.  G.  LEONARD,  JR. 

visible-  for  at  least  eight  days.  By  the 
end  of  this  jjeriod  a clever  application 
of  powder  effectively  conceals  all 
traces  of  the  erstwhile  colored  optic. 

A black  eye  is  the  object  of  avid 
curiosity  to  the  observer.  Impolite  or 
no,  the  fascinated  beholder  is  imjjelled 
to  stare  at  the  sjjectacular  disjjlay  of 
discoloration.  This  is  a manifestation 
of  the  same  trait  that  sends  the  small 
boy  scurrying  after  a circus  parade 
or  packs  the  local  theatre  during  a 
free  performance. 

Everyone  looks.  The  ladies  look 
horrified — but  they  look.  Men  look 
reprovingly — but  they  look.  Children 
look  awedly — hut  they  look.  And  if 
the  unfortunate  victim  pauses  in  front 
of  a mirror,  he  looks  too. 

Some  thick-skinned  and  theatrical 
individuals,  impervious  to  f)ublic  com- 
ment, are  bold  enough  to  bear  and 
bare  the  fascinating  optic  to  the  pub- 
lic view.  Others  conceal  the  spectacle 
behind  a jjair  of  dark  sun  glasses.  Al- 
though to  the  dispassionate  reader  this 
ex2)edient  may  appear  to  border  upon 
cowardice,  it  might  be  really  aston- 
ishing to  learn  how  shy  and  sensitive 
the  owner  of  a black  eye  is. 

Inseperably  associated  with  the  black 
eye  is  the  old  doorknob  story.  This 
invention  dates  to  antiquity  and  is  haz- 
ily attributed  to  Adam.  It  has  been 
used  a countless  number  of  times  by 
each  succeeding  generation,  always 
without  variation.  The  long-suffering 
doorknob,  which  has  been  the  sca2)e- 
goat — figuratively  speaking — of  man’s 
2)ugnacious  spirits  and  flying  fists,  is 
still  the  friend  and  refuge  of  the  man 
with  the  abnormally  colored  optic. 

Conclusion  and  Advice 

So  I commend  to  you  who  read,  the 
doorknob.  An  object  so  deserving  of 
2)oetic  tribute  was  never  so  maligned 
by  2>(-‘tty  2)rose.  As  long-suffering  as 
charity,  it  can  yet  stand  the  strain  of 
one  more  untrue  accusation.  The  door- 
knob has  no  tongue,  and  so  can  an- 


swer its  accusers  only  with  an  injured 
silence.  When  next  you  are  forced  to 
brave  the  public  gaze  with  inharmoni- 
ously  mismatched  eyes,  answer  all  in- 
quiries as  to  the  source  of  the  discol- 
oration with  the  statement,  “I  ran  into 
a doorknob.”  The  ex2)lanation  is  ade- 
quate; it  has  served  for  better  men 
than  you.  Say  it  humorously,  with  a 
cynical  lift  of  the  eyebrows  that  hints 
at  e2iic  deeds.  This  casts  an  aurora  of 
mysterious  romance  around  the  ail- 
ing eye.  Or,  say  it  seriously,  with  a 
forlorn  countenance.  In  any  event, 
you  will  not  be  believed. 

— s • — 

Professor  (to  class) : There’s  a 
young  man  in  this  class  making  a 
jackass  of  himself.  When  he  is  fin- 
ished, I’ll  start. — Old  Line. 

— s — 

J)r.  Gorrell;  “Boys,  on  this  course 
you’ll  need  help,  and  if  the  Lord  won’t 
help  you,  come  to  me.” 

Dr.  Reid  : “.  . . he  was  a squirt 

like  some  of  our  sophomores.” 

Dr.  Reid  : “A  person  living  in  a 
college  town  has  the  privilege  of  ob- 
serving more  in  two  years  than  the 
person  in  an  average  town  in  fifteen 
years.” 

Dr.  Reid:  “Isn’t  that  right,  hm- 
m-m-m-m-  ?” 

Dr.  Bradbury  : “Parasites  are  ben- 
eficial in  that  they  aid  in  keetiing 
down  unem2)loyinent.” 

Jimmy  “Sciinozzle”  Durante:  “I 
think  I’ll  take  my  nose  to  a landscape 
surgeon.” 

George  M.  Coii.vn  : “Shakes2)eare 
hasn’t  written  any  good  plays  lately.” 

Host : Tliere  arc  my  Grandma’s 
ashes  over  there. 

Guest : 0,  so  the  2>oor  soul  has 

tia.s-sed  on  ? 

Host:  Xo,  she’s  just  too  lazy  to 
look  for  the  ash  tray. 
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ARCHY  TURNS  FRESHMAN 


By  AL  MARTIN 

{Archy,  Don  Marquis’  famous  cochroach,  who  cUmhs  up  each  night  on  Don’s  typewriter  to  pa^s  on  the  news-dnd 
who,  of  course,  uses  no  spacing  or  capitals — transmigrates  from  hug  to  frosh.  . . .) 


dear  don 

we  agreed  that  for  a cockroach 

to  go  to  school  would  he 

something  new  in  the  world 

and  so  i am  here 

something  new  in  the  world 

and  especially  new  at  wake  forest 

college  which  is  in  n c and  a right 

swell  joint  hut  i am  now  what  the  boys  here 

generally  call  a naughty  word  freshman 

and  that  is  what  i wanted  to  tell  you  about 

the  hell  of  it  all  don 

i am  now  supposed  to  be  a homo 

sapiens  but  now  i am  a freshman  and 

not  much  homo  just  sap 

it  was  terrible  don  not  to  say 

atrocious  the  way  they  treated  us 

right  off  the  popular  bat  it  was 

like  this  i came  in  on  the  choo 

train  and  a hoy  met  me  at  the  choo 

train  sta  and  he  hauled  me  and 

bags  to  the  campus  hut  he  wanted  two 

bits  which  made  me  unhappy  then 

too  i didn’t  see  the  pres  who 

is  named  cookroom  looking  for  me  as 

i thought  he  probably  would  he  so  i 

was  let  down  don  hut  soon 

a boy  with  a honest  face  took  me 

to  a chow  house  named  hoarding  club 

which  he  asserted  to  outrank  the  may  flower 

dining  room  but  he  wanted  more  than 

two  bits  and  i let  him  have  it 

and  this  made  me  more  unhappy  don 


come  in  the  afternoon  and  Saturday  classes 
were  all  that  were  left  and  although  i 
knew  not  and  gave  not  a care  what 
were  classes  i looked  bright  and  so 
did  many  others  who  were  too 
scared  not  to  look  bright 

and  then  a bruiser  took  what  was 
left  of  my  legal  tender  and  i walked 
out  skeptical  but  dejected  don 

and  the  next  day  i met  another  sophomore 
thing  and  it  jiggled  itself  up  and  down 
and  said  that  was  when  you  buttoned  and 
i said  i used  a zipper  and  that  made  him 
mad  and  he  told  me  to  do  it  and  when 
i did  he  was  very  happy  so  when 
i see  one  now  i always  do  it  for 
somebody  ought  to  care  for  them 
and  make  them  happy  don 

soon  we  went  to  gas  attacks 
which  were  oriental  speeches 
and  i thought  of  flit  in  the  old  cockroach 
days  and  they  made  me  get  a black 
something  called  handbook  which  i think 
is  graft  all  graft  because  all  it  had  was 
things  for  me  not  to  do  and  some  to 
do  and  reumrks  about  college  spirit 
of  which  i wish  i had  a pint  now 
don  because  i need  a stimulant  as  they 
have  now  started  wars  which  are  known 
as  classes  and  i understand  this 
goes  on  indefinitely  except  when  there 
is  football  or  dames 


then  i saw  a creature  which  they  call 
a sophomore 

and  i asked  him  where  was  what  and 
he  put  some  gold  and  black  cloth  on  me 
and  extracted  another  two  bits  and  by 
this  time  i was  getting  up  my  ire  and 
i didn’t  ask  him  anything  else 

and  in  the  a m there  was  a racket  at 
the  weight  hall  and  i went  over  and 
somebody  said  would  i register  and  not 
knowing  what  that  was  i said  all  right 
and  i went  in  where  a jabbering  thing 
called  adviser  and  he  poked  mo 
at  a registerarere  and  he  shoved 
me  some  questions  and  i said  i didnt 
know  and  he  said  that  would  have  to 


and  i am  still  a naughty  word  freshman 
and  nobody  cares  for  me  and  i repeat 
again  it  is  hell  don  pure  hell 
oh  yes  there  is  a seedy  looking 
fellow  called  frat  man  who  is  pretty 
nice  to  me  but  i have  a hunch  he  wants 
two  bits  or  more  for  his  affections 
so  i am  remorse  and  bitterness  don 
ah  how  i long  to  he  a bug  again 
and  romp  with  mehitahle  or  a alley 
eat  like  she  her  royal  highness  is 
so  i will  close  maybe  definitely 
a very  dejected  bug  who  thinks  the  whole 
fresh  idea  is  all  nerts  and  the 
same  to  you  the  same  to  you  heigh  no 

(freshman)  archy 
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The  “brain”  of  the  gang  was  count- 
ing out  the  money,  dividing  into  quar- 
ters the  two  hundred  thousand  dollar 
ransom  on  the  Battell  child. 

“Fifty  thousand  smackers  apiece 
ain’t  bad  for  three  weeks’  work,  boys, 
an’  we’re  going  to  all  get  by  with  it 
if  we  scatter  pretty  quick  and  if  Mur- 
phy don’t  get  on  our  trail.” 

Oscar,  the  snatch  man  of  the  gang, 
was  sprawled  out  in  one  of  the  hotel 
chairs  smoking  a cigarette  as  though 
the  whole  episode  was  a million  miles 
away,  but  he  roused  himself  and  re- 
marked: “iN’o,  fifty  grand  ain’t  bad; 
the  only  trouble  is  that  it  might  have 
been  seventy-five  grand — the  old  man 
would  have  stood  it  if  you’d  laid  it  to 
him.” 

But  the  “brains”  was  too  busy  count- 
ing to  pay  any  attention  to  the  re- 
mark. The  four  piles  of  bills  grew 
higher  and  higher  on  the  table  and  the 
satchel  became  emptier  and  emptier. 
All  the  bills  were  in  small  denomi- 
nations because  people  handled  tens 
and  twenties  and  didn’t  think  much 
about  it.  Finally  the  “brains”  was 
through. 

“Here’s  yours,  Oscar.  . . . What  you 
going  to  carry  it  in  ?” 

“A  newspaper’ll  do.”  Oscar  straight- 
ened up  out  of  the  chair  and  crushed 
the  cigarette  stub  into  a tray.  He 
checked  the  pile  carefully  and  then 
dug  an  old  newspaper  out  of  his  coat 
pocket  and  fumbled  around  until  he 
found  a string.  When  he  got  through 
with  it,  it  looked  like  a bundle  of 
heavy  shoes  on  the  way  to  the  shoe 
shop. 

Still  the  “brains”  went  on:  “You’d 
better  go  down  first,  Oscar,  ’cause  we 
don’t  want  the  bunch  to  go  flocking 
down  through  the  lobby  at  one  time 
with  the  bundles  an’  satchels.  Hank, 
Bill,  an’  me’ll  drift  out  later.  You 
done  a good  job  an’  we’ll  get  by  unless 
somebody  turns  loose  enough  money 
to  hire  Murphy.  The  cops  can’t  handle 
this  job.” 


BECAUSE  OF  A DRINK 

By  FALK  O.  JOHNSON 

Picking  up  his  hat  from  a corner 
table,  Oscar  went  out,  giving  a loose 
wave  when  he  got  to  the  door  and  a 
“S’long.  . . . See  you  next  year  in 
Chicago.  ...  Be  good — if  you  can.” 

Three  days  later  Oscar  was  all  set 
for  a pleasant  winter  in  Hew  Orleans. 
He  had  managed  to  get  his  slice  of 
the  ransom  transferred  into  a bank  ac- 
count of  fifty  thousand  and  he  had  a 
swell  place  to  stay.  Yes,  Oscar  was 
all  set,  and  there  was  only  one  way  to 
celebrate  the  event — to  go  over  to 
Antonio’s  where  they  always  had  the 
best  stuff  and  where  it  was  fairly  quiet. 

By  nine  o’clock  that  night  he  was 
thumbing  his  empty  glass  around  on 
the  heavily  enamelled  table.  The  glass 
was  perspiring  and  left  wet  circles 
where  he  placed  it.  He  drew  faces  in 
these  damp  places  with  his  hand  and 
laughed. 

“Hey,  honey,”  he  yelled  at  the  very 
masculine  bar-tender,  a fellow  by  the 
name  of  Julien,  “gimme  some  more. 

I ain’t  half  started  yet.” 

Julien  brought  another  pint  bottle 
and  laid  it  on  the  table.  “Do  you  want 
it  mixed,  Oscar?” 

“Mixed,  thunder!”  Oscar  was  out- 
raged. “Don’t  like  nothing  mixed. 
Take  everything  sthraight.  Me,  I like 
sthraight  pals,  an’  sthraight  gals,  an’ 
sthraight  whiskies.  I take  things 
sthraight  like  thish.”  He  traced  a wob- 
bly line  across  the  table.  Julien 
watched  him  very  considerately. 

Oscar  deliberated  a moment,  then 
filled  his  glass.  He  stood,  raised  the 
glass  tremulously,  and  proclaimed  to 
all  who  cared  to  listen:  “Here’s  to 
sthraight  things,  all  of  ’em,  an’  may 
they  always  bo  sthraight!”  He  gulped 
down  the  contents  of  the  glass  and 
“ah-h-hed”  approvingly.  “I’m  a pret- 
ty good  fellow,  a sthraight  fellow,”  he 
opined  softly  to  Julien,  who  readily 
agreed  with  him. 

It  was  hard  for  Oscar  to  tell,  but 
he  thought  he  saw  two  men  at  the 


corner  table.  “Lisbon,”  he  told  Julien 
confidentially  as  he  sat  down  again, 
“I  believe  I’m  dhrunk!” 

“You’re  not,  Oscar,  of  course  you’re 
not.  Three  or  four  glasses  wouldn’t 
make  you  tipsy.  And  besides  it  isn’t 
ten  o’clock  yet.  What  made  you  think 
you  were  drunk,  tell  me.” 

“See  those  guys  ovah  yonder?”  he 
whispered  in  utmost  secrecy,  “Is  it  one 
of  them  or  is  it  two  of  them?” 

“It’s  two  of  them  now,  Oscar.” 

“Oh !”  he  exclaimed  in  complete  un- 
derstanding, “I  see  now.  One  of  ’em 
must  have  come  in  while  I was  drink- 
ing that  last  glass.  ’Sfunny,  ain’t  it  ?” 

Oscar  studied  them  a minute  and 
then  asked  very  seriously,  rather  be- 
wildered: “You  shure  it’s  two  of 
’em?” 

“Yes,”  Julien  assured  him,  “It’s  two 
of  them.  Why  do  you  keep  asking?” 

“I  dunno.  Sometimes  it  looks  like 
two  an’  sometimes  it  looks  like  one  an’ 
sometimes  it  looks  like  three.  I dunno, 
I dunno.” 

“I  know  what’s  the  matter  with  you, 
Oscar — ^you’ve  been  working  too  hard. 
You  haven’t  been  in  here  in  about  three 
months  and  you’ve  been  off  all  that 
time  working  steady  and  hard.  I can 
see  that  in  your  face.  What  you  want 
to  do  is  to  loosen  up  and  have  a big 
time.  Want  another  drink?” 

“Shure,”  he  hiccoughed,  “an’  don’t 
mix  it,  you  ole  fool  you.  I want  it 
sthraight.” 

After  pouring  the  glass  full  -with 
what  was  left  in  the  bottle,  Julien  took 
the  empty  bottle  back  to  the  bar,  and 
waited  on  a new  customer.  But  he 
came  back  to  Oscar’s  table  almost  im- 
mediately, another  full  bottle  in  his 
hand  which  he  placed  within  reach  as 
he  went  on  talking  with  Oscar. 

“You’re  right,  Julius,”  Oscar  went 
on  meditatively,  “I’ve  been  putting 
out  too  much,  had  a big  job — hie — on 
my  hands,  an’  jest  wore  myself  out 
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trying  to  turn  it.  But  that  don’t  help 
me  figure  out  whether  that  guy  in  the 
corner  is — is,  what  do  you  call  em? 
Twins  ?” 

“Yeah,  Oscar,  he’s  twins.  Take  an- 
other drink  to  clear  up  your  mind  and 
you  can  see  for  yourself.” 

He  took  the  bottle  that  was  offered 
him  and  turned  it  up  to  his  glass.  A 
lot  of  it  spilled  out  on  the  table  but 
Oscar  drank  what  happened  to  get  into 
the  glass,  a big  broad  grimace  of  ectasy 
upon  his  face  when  he  finished.  Yeah, 
honey,”  he  exulted,  “they’re  twinsies. 

I can  tell  that  now  plain.” 

Then  he  was  inspired  to  sing. 
“Maybe  they’ll  sing  too !”  he  exclaimed 
brilliantly. 

They  did  sing.  They  sang  that  one 
about  “that  little  girl  was  a pretty 
little  girl,  and  she  loved  me  all  the 
day  through.  . . .”  It  was  supposed 
to  have  a tune  like  the  “Three  Little 
Pigs”  but  they  did  not  seem  to  re- 
member that.  They  leaned  against 
the  wall  and  sang  it  exuberantly. 
Oscar  told  his  partner — who  wasn’t 
twinsies  after  all  and  whose  name  was 
Smith— he  told  him  that  she  was  a 
pretty  little  girl  and  that  she  lived 
in  Charlesville,  loway.  And  they  sang 
it  again.  It  was  gloriously  without 
the  semblance  of  a tune. 

Oscar  was  having  a liugc  time,  there 
was  no  doubt  about  it.  Before  eleven 
o’clock  his  friend  was  quadruplets. 
“Th’  more  th’  merrier!”  he  remarked 
as  the  last  one  appeared.  “We’ll  soon 
have — hie — enough  for  a — for  a quar- 
tet— hie — naw,  thash  wrong  hie 
for  a corset — hie — thash  right.” 

Then  they  got  to  talking  about  kid- 
napping. Mr.  Smith  began  saying 
what  a dastardly  crime  it  was,  and 
how  a poor  mother  nearly  breaks  her 
heart,  and  how  the  poor  father  pulls 
hair  out  of  his  head,  and  how  the  cops 
postered  the  snatchers. 

Oscar  agreed  what  a dastardly  crime 
it  was,  and  how  the  poor  mother  s 
heart  broke,  and  how  the  poor  father 
pulled  out  his  hair,  and  how  the  cops 
pestered  the  snatchers.  Oscar  was 
eloquent  about  it,  as  a flaming  social 
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reformer.  That  is,  he  was  eloquent 
when  he  wasn’t  hiccoughing.  And  he 
was  crying  too. 

In  fact,  Oscar  got  so  warmed  up  to 
his  subject  that  he  could’t  contain  him- 
self. “That  Bhattell  case  was  therri- 
ble!”  he  proclaimed  to  his  friend. 
“The  Yewshpapers  don’t  know  nothin’ 

— hie — about  what  happened — hie — to 
that  deah  little  gurl.” 

“Thrash  right,  thash  right,”  chanted 
the  Mr.  Smith’s  approvingly. 

“I’ll  tell  ye  what  I’ll  do,”  orated 
Oscar  lavishly  from  his  tilted  chair, 

“I  hate  these  snatchers — ^liic — so  much 
that  I’ll — hie — that  I’ll  hire  somebody 
to  run  ’em  down — ^hic — an’  jail  ’em ! 

I got  th’  dough  in  a bank — hie — out 
on  Canal  Street  an’  I’ll  give  some  good 
detective — hie— fifty  thousand  smack- 
ers to  get  ’em.  An’  I’ll  jest  whrite— 
hie — a check  on  it  now — ^hic!” 

So  rapturously  and  elegantly  drunk 
was  Oscar  that  he  did  what  he  said. 
Untilting  his  chair  awkwardly,  he 
managed,  after  considerable  squirm- 
ing and  good-natured  cursing,  to  with- 
draw a check-book.  Finally  a foun- 
tain pen  was  forthcoming  from  an- 
other pocket. 

In  long,  looping,  wobbly  letters  he 
wrote  the  check  payable  to  the  Mur- 
phy Detective  Bureau  of  Chicago.  “I 
had  a run-in  with  them  fellows — hie 
— and  they’re  good — hie.  They’ll  get 
those  Bhattell  snatchers  if  anybody 
can — hie — on  this  money.” 

“Don’t  bother  about  that,”  said 
Smith  in  rising,  with  a shiny,  new 
pair  of  handcuffs  in  his  hand.  “I’m 
Murphy,  of  Chicago,  as  you  know. 
We  don’t  need  your  check — we’ll  get 
your  money  anyway.” 

Oscar  slumped  down  in  his  seat, 
perturbed  only  by  the  fact  that  this 
would  be  his  last  spree  for  quite  a 
while.  “Somebody  shaid  crime  don’t 
pay.  It’s  a lie — it’s  benevolensh  that 
don’t  pay,”  he  mumbled. 

“Oh,  pardon  me,”  said  Oscar,  as  he 
gained  his  feet.  “Shay,  do  you  mind 
if  I have  just  one  more  drink?  Hey 
Julius,  fill  her  up  jest  onsh  more  time.” 
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PUN  THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 

(IFe  are  not  responsible  for  dental 
bills  occurring  from  the  gnashing  of 
your  teeth  over  our  punny  jolces.) 

Professor  (to  unruly  freshman)  : 
Boy,  tell  me,  what  has  become  of  your 
ethics  ? 

Freshman : Oh,  sir,  I traded  it  in 
long  ago  for  a Hudson. 

— s — 

“Foiled!”  exclaimed  the  candy  bar 
as  the  manufacturer  packed  it  for 
shipment. 

With  just  a slight  pang  we  foist  the 
Poultryman’s  Song : “Buy  a W ater- 
fowl.” — Froth. 

— s — 

Prof. : What  is  the  meaning  of 
vortex  ? 

Little  Abie:  It’s  an  extra  cent  on 
movies  and  drinks  during  a war. 

— s — 

Judge:  What  were  you  doing  in 
the  place  when  it  was  raided  ? 

Locksmith:  I was  making  a bolt 
for  the  door. 

— s — 

“I’m  stork  mad,”  said  the  father  of 
fifteen  children. 

— s — 

Teacher:  Johnny,  give  us  a sen- 
tence using  the  word,  “torture.” 

Johnny:  A heavy  knock  hit  the 
door  and  he  leaped  from  her  embrace, 
exclaiming,  “I  torture  husband  was  in 
Texas !” 

— s — 

Pittsburgh  Theme  Song : “Smoke 
Gets  in  Your  Eyes.” — Lyre. 

— s — 

“Her  niece  is  quite  nice,  eh!” 
“Don’t  say  ‘knees  is,’  say  ‘knees 
are’.” — Purple  Parrot. 

— s — 

“Mother  is  the  necessity  of  inven- 
tion,” said  the  young  maiden,  as  she 
crawled  in  the  window  at  3 a.  m. 

— s — 

1.  What’s  the  difference  between  an 
elephant  and  a potsfor? 

2.  What’s  a potsfor? 

1.  Don’t  you  know  what  a pot’s  for  ? 
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“Wlat  do  you  do  -wlien  in  doubt 
about  kissing  a girl?” 

“Give  her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.” 

Editor:  Do  you  know  what  good 
clean  fun  is? 

Eeader:  I’ll  bite — -what  good  is  it? 

A motorist  was  helping  his  extreme- 
ly fat  victim  to  rise.  “Couldn’t  you 
have  gone  around  me?”  growled  the 
victim. 

“Sorry,”  said  the  motorist  sadly.  “I 
wasn’t  sure  whether  I had  enough  gas- 
oline.” 

“Shay,  do  you  know  that  wooden 
Indian  down  in  front  of  Jack’s  shigar 
store  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  he  dunno  you.” 

— s — 

Prof. : The  boys  were  so  entranced 
this  morning  that  they  remained  in 
my  class  all  through  the  dinner  hour. 

Wife:  Why  didn’t  you  wake  them 
up? 

— s — 

In  typing,  Ed  Beale  misspelled  a 
word  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  made 
the  erasure  just  after  the  bell  rang. 
Frosh  Hicks  from  Eranklinton,  stand- 
ing near,  asked  Ed  if  the  bell  rang 
every  time  a word  is  misspelled.  We 
nominate  Hicks  as  the  typical  fresh- 
man ! 

Man  in  swimming : Are  you  quite 
sure  there  are  no  crocodiles  about 
here  ? 

Negro  on  shore:  Yas,  sah.  De 
sharks  done  scare  ’em  away,  sah. 

AN  EDITOE  DESPAIEING 
I think  that  I shall  never  see. 

The  answer  to  my  lifelong  plea: 

A wit  who  walks  and  lives  and 
breathes. 

And  never  writes  a parody  on  “Trees.” 

Maid : There  are  two  men  standing 
outside  watching  you  dress. 

Madam : That’s  nothing.  You 

should  have  seen  the  crowds  when  I 
was  younger! 


"But  if  I keep  holding  you  up 
you'll  never  learn  to  swim." 


Prof. : A fool  can  ask  more  ques- 
tions than  a wise  man  can  answer. 

Frosh:  That’s  why  we  all  fiunked. 

Daisy:  This  dress  is  my  bet  that 
I’ve  got  a better  figure  than  you. 

Janey:  Likewise.  We’ll  let  Julius 
be  the  judge.  What  do  you  say, 
Julius? 

Julius : I say,  all  bets  off! 

— s — 

“T  shall  now  illustrate  what  I have 
in  my  mind,”  said  the  professor  as  he 
j)roceeded  to  erase  the  blackboard. 

They  were  discussing  the  nature  of 
love : 

“To  me  love  is  peace,  quiet,  tran- 
quility— ” said  she. 

“That’s  not  love,”  said  he,  “that’s 
sleep.” 


SIDDELLS  STUDIO 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Hove  Your  Picture  Mode 
From  Howler  Proofs 
It's  Cheaper 

SEE  EDITOR  AND  BUSINESS 
MANAGER,  HOWLER 
OFFICE 


“A  funny  thing  happened  here  last 
week.” 

“What  was  it?” 

“A  farmer  put  a setting  of  rotten 
eggs  in  his  incubator  and  when  they 
hatched  all  the  chickens  had  halitosis.” 

Bill : I call  my  girl  Pearl. 

Joe:  Why? 

Bill : Because  she’s  neckless,  fool. 

— s — 

“Does  she  paint?” 

“No.” 

“Powder?” 

“No.” 

“Smoke  or  drink?” 

“No.” 

“Give  me  her  name.  My  roommate 
is  studying  for  the  ministry.” 

— s — 

“What’s  the  difference  between  a 
snake  and  a flea?” 

“A  snake  crawls  on  its  own  stomach, 
but  a flea’s  not  so  particular.” 

— s — 

“I  just  saw  you  kiss  my  sister.” 

“Here,  keep  still;  put  this  half  dol- 
lar in  your  pocket.” 

“Here’s  a quarter  change — one  price 
to  all — that’s  the  way  I do  business.” 

Girls,  when  they  went  out  to  swim 

Once  dressed  like  Mother  Hubbard; 
Now  they  have  a bolder  whim. 

They  dress  more  like  her  cupboard. 

Policeman:  Where  are  you  going 
in  such  a hurry? 

Student:  I just  bought  a new  text- 
book and  I’m  trying  to  get  to  class 
before  they  change  the  edition. — Ex- 
change. 

— s — 

“Everybody  is  crazy  over  me,”  said 
the  inmate  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
insane  asylum. 

— s — 

I don’t  see  really  what  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments are  for : they  don’t  tell  you 
what  to  do;  only  put  ideas  into  your 
head. — Owl. 
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ANCIENT  PhlLQSQPRY 


Q f 30CRATE5'  MORALITY,  WHILE 


ADVANCED  FOR  MIS  CRUDE 
\AND  BARBAROUS  TIMES. 
^ \MAS  — ^ ^ ^ 


^ ^ (^ORE  or  5AME 

\ : n 

^ * 

,1  V 


SOCRATES  FOU 

NECE5SARV  TO 
ETC.. ETC. .30  ON 


MODERN  PHILOSOPHY^ 

/^ANVBODV  CAN  BE  A ^ 
PHILOSOPHER  — \MITH  S. 

A PIPE  LOAD  or 
\\  MILD.  MELLOW  . 

n S\  A PRINCE  ALBERT' 


Copyright.  1934.  B.  J.  Beynolda  Tobacco  Company 


AFTER  EVERY  CLASS 

IT  RINGS  THE  BELL! 

Prince  albert  earned  its  title, "The  National  Joy  Smoke”  by 
being  a blend  of  the  choicest,  top-quality  tobaccos— tobaccos  from 
which  all  the  "bite”  is  removed  by  a special  process.  That’s  why  Prince 
Albert  is  such  a cool,  mild,  and  mellow  smoke.  Try  it!  One  pipe  load 
of  Prince  Albert  will  open  up  new  vistas  of  pipe  pleasure  for  you! 


Prince  Albert 
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College 
is 

Swell, 

Soy 
the 
Profs 
And 

They  do 
Their 
Best  Not 
To 

Moke 

It  So  "Hie  - - I didn't  get  - hie  - the  name." 


"AND  BY  THEIR  ANSWERS  YE 
SHALL  KNOW  THEM" 

(Collegiate  Classification  Chart) 

According  to  capitations  iy  Henry 
J.  Lowsmith,  the  average  grade  for 
individual  classmen  are  as  follows, 
counting  each  yes  as  five: 


Frosh  75 

Soph 50 

Junior  25 

Senior  0 


1.  Are  you  in  love  with  the  best 

looking  girl  in  the  world?  

2.  Do  you  go  to  church?  

3.  Do  you  think  college  a place  of 
blonde  co-eds,  shiny  roadsters,  house- 
parties,  etc.,  where  no  one  studies? 


4.  Does  a college  degree  entitle 

you  to  a job?  

5.  Were  you  a marvelous  success 

in  school  hack  home,  and  have  you 
told  everyone  about  it?  

6.  Are  you  going  to  be  a “great 

man” ? 

7.  Are  you  in  regular  attendance 

at  Meredith? 

8.  Do  you  aspire  to  he  an  editor  of 

one  of  the  college  publications? 

9.  Do  you  write  home  at  least 

once  a week?  

10.  Do  you  have  a line  (or  lines)  ? 

11.  Are  you  a conpeited  jackass? 

12.  Does  the  most-  learned  man  on 

earth  know  what  it’s  all  about  ? 

13.  Are  you  homesick  ? 

14.  Are  you  without  hair  on  your 

head  ? 

15,.  Do  you  ask  girls  the  date  of 
their  birthdays?  

16.  Do  you  admit  that  you  don’t 

speak  to  everyone  (you’d  better  learn 
better)  ? - 

17.  Do  you  think  most  girls  to  be 

nice,  innocent  young  things  (you  poor 
fish) ? 

18.  Do  you  know  the  school  song? 


19.  Do  you  have  a sore  throat  from 
yelling  at  the  last  football  game? 

20.  Do  you  take  a hath  as  often  as 
once  a week? 

These  questions  were  designed  so 
that  most  seniors  answer  no,  fresh- 
men, yes,  with  sophs  and,  juniors  in 
between. 

— s — 

“Maw,  kin  I go  out  and  play?” 

“ISTot  with  that  dirty  neck.” 

“But,  Maw,  she’s  a nice  girl.” 

— s — 

JOTW  THE  “GAG  OF  THE 

MONTH” CLUB 

Get  in  on  this  prize  contest  and  let 
your  pet  “grin  snatcher”  win  you  more 
than  just  a laugh.  “Ye  eds”  of  The 
Student  want  to  know  who  are  really 
the  wits  of  the  campus  this  year. 

Each  month  a snappy  cellophaned 
box  of  assorted  LIFE  SAYERS  will 
be  awarded  for  the  best  grin  getter 
submitted  by  a student.  All  pet  jokes 
will  be  judged  by  the  editors  of  this 
publication.  Their  decision  will  he 
regarded  as  final.  Also  the  right  to 
publish  any  joke  is  reserved. 


’37 : I seem  to  have  lost  my  interest 
in  girls.  I prefer  the  company  of  fel- 
lows. 

Ditto ; Yeah,  I’m  broke,  too. 

— s — 

We  had  a good  joke  for  this  space, 
but  it  went  the  way  of  all  good  jokes 
— it  was  censored.  Call  by  the  otfice 
and  we’ll  tell  it  to  you. 

— s — 

They  call  him  Mason  Dixon  because 
he’s  got  the  most  famous  line  in  the 
country. 

— s — 

Mary : Have  a good  time  last  night  ? 

Sarry:  Yeh,  but  take  my  advice, 
and  never  slap  a fellow  when  he’s 
chewing  tobacco. — Red  Cat. 

— s — 

“Ah  mean,  what  has  you  did?” 

“Done  shot  mah  wife.” 

“You  all  killed  yo  wife,  and  only 
in  jail  fo  two  weeks?” 

“Dat’s  all — den  I gits  hung.” 

— s — 

“What  makes  you  think  you’ll  be  a 
success  in  college?” 

“I  always  beat  the  reading  time  in 
Liberty.” 
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Here’s  to  God’s  first  thought,  man, 

Here’s  to  God’s  second  thought,  woman. 

Second  thoughts  are  always  best. 

So  here’s  to  woman. 

— s — 

“See  that  girl  with  the  red  dress  on  over  there?” 

“Yes;  I brought  her.  Why?  What  about  her? 

— er — er,  nice  eyelashes,  don’t  you  think?” 

— s — 

Co-ed : I want  you  to  tattoo  a cat  on  my  knee. 

Tattooer:  Hope,  it’s  a giraffe  or  nothing. — Oklahoma 
Whirlwind. 

— s — 

Neighbor:  Say,  have  you  folks  got  a bottle  opener 
around  here  ? 

Parent:  Yeah,  but  he’s  away  at  college. — Black  and 
Blue  Jay. 

— s — 

Him:  I’m  in  love  with  the  most  wonderful,  charming, 
exquisite,  enchanting,  alluring,  bewitching  girl  in  the  whole 
world. 

Her : And  I like  you  too,  Oliver. 


SUDDEN  DEATH  TO 
SMOKER’S  BREATH 


Two  of  these  ’holesome,  minty  rings  of  fine 
candy  make  a complete  disguise  for  any 
pipe-smoker.  They  take  your  breath  away! 


IF  IT  HASN’T  A HOLE...  IT  ISN'T  A LIFE  SAVER 


Read  the  Ads. 

WHY  I HEVEE  JOINED  A SOEOKITY 

1.  I wanted  to  think  for  myself  and  not  be  led  around 
by  a bunch  of  sisters. 

2.  I never  went  in  for  women’s  organizations  at  home. 

3.  My  fingers  have  grown  so  much  I couldn’t  get  my 
class  ring  off  and  people  thought  I was  taken. 

4.  I didn’t  want  a lot  of  fraternity  boys  looking  in  at 
me  o’nights. 

5.  I had  never  danced  with  a man  in  my  life  and  I 
didn’t  want  to  begin  now. 

6.  Too  many  men  were  in  the  habit  of  slapping  me  on 
the  back  and  poking  me  in  the  stomach  for  the  comfort 
of  the  sisters. 

7.  I hated  dormitory  and  having  to  crawl  over  a lot  of 
sisters  to  get  to  bed. 

8.  I don’t  look  well  in  sleeveless  low-cut  gowns. 

9.  I was  born  a male  anyway. — Orange  Peel. 

AT  STATE 

Coach:  What's  his  name? 

Assistant:  It's  Schleinistky. 

Coach:  Put  him  on  the  first  team. 
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HOW  TO  BE  A DEVIL 

WITH  THE  WOMEN 

{Continued  -from  page  seven) 
the  priest,  I leave  that  to  your  own 
ingenuity — the  method  must  be  in- 
genious— but  I recommend  as  roman- 
tic a method  as  possible.  Pick  her 
up  in  your  arms  and  carry  her  away 
forcibly.  If  she  is  too  heavy,  carry 
along  a strong  manservant. 

Granting  that  you  have  succeeded 
in  spiriting  her  away,  take  her  row- 
ing in  the  Hile,  choosing  well  your 
boat.  Choose  one  that  is  easily  over- 
turned, and  whatever  happens  will 
happen  for  the  best.  For  goodness’ 
sake  don’t  pull  that  old  one  about  a 
stone  in  your  horse’s  hoof  when  you 
are  far  away  from  an  inhabited  spot. 
The  girls  of  today  are  highly  athletic, 
and  can  walk  amazing  distances.  Be 
subtle.  The  Pharoah,  who  is  afraid 
of  crocodiles  and  is,  as  a result,  preju- 
diced against  the  boat  method  of  ap- 
proach, has  taught  his  favorite  steed 
to  play  dead  at  the  sound  of  the  ex- 
pression “Izzat  so?”  as  wives  34,  35, 
90,  and  101  can  testify. 

Be  dashing.  Be  romantic.  But  re- 
member that,  in  spite  of  reports  to  the 
contrary,  the  lady  has  wishes,  so  don’t 
go  too  fast  if  you  wish  the  best  re- 
sults. Be  diplomatic ! And  remem- 
ber, too,  that  she  is  probably  trying  as 
hard  as  you  are.  Selah. 

Following  these  instructions,  you 
should  easily  succeed  in  conquering  the 
heart  of  the  lady  in  question.^  The 
next  worry  is  more  important— how  in 
purgatory  are  you  going  to  get  rid  of 
her?  ~ ' 

The  best  way  is  to  take  her  to  one 
of  the  mystic  rites  of  the  Greeks,  who 
are  well  known  as  lovers.  There  are 
a number  of  masculine  groups,  pre- 
ferably the  society  known  as  Phi  Gam- 
ma Sigma,  who  will  willingly  take  her 
off  your  hands  at  any  of  their  gather- 
ings. It  is  fairly  easy  to  obtain  a 

The  mere  words,  “be  diplomatic”  are  not 
sufficient.  I tried  to  be  diplomatic  with  a 
sheik’s  daughter,  Habeeb  Sahara,  and  she  cer- 
tainly raised  sand ! 

® Even  our  present  ritual  does  not  include  “for 
good.” 

® Research  informs  me  that  the  favorite  poem 
under  these  circumstances  was,  “Baksheesh, 
baksheesh,  have  you  any  wool?” 

“ This  is  very  interesting.  It  shows  the  origin 
of  the  expression,  “Fifteen  Ra’sl” 


platch,  or  temporary  membership,  to 
one  of  these  bodies,  and  even  easier  to 
pass  off  the  girl  on  one  of  the  brethren. 
In  fact,  you’ll  he  lucky  to  get  off  with 
losing  only  the  girl.  ISTever  take  a girl 
you  really  like. 

If  you  decide,  in  spite  of  your  nat- 
ural instincts,  that  the  girl  is  the  one 
whom  you  wish  to  tie  up  with  definite- 
ly, for  better  or  for  worse,®  stay  away 
from  the  Greeks  while  she  is  in  your 
company,  and  above  all,  never  cease 
operations.  Sing  songs  to  her,  play- 
ing the  while  upon  the  lute  and  upon 
the  sistrum.  Eecite  poetry  of  the  ap- 
proved type.®  Treat  her  as  an  equal. 
It  flatters  her. 

If,  of  course,  you  are  one  of  the 
misguided  souls  to  whom  the  above 
paragraph  applies,  you  have  wasted 
your  time  reading  my  treatise.  Men 
are  always  chasing  madly  after  a girl 
until  she  catches  up  with  them,  and 
gaining  a permanent  hold  on  the  af- 
fections— or  at  least  the  company — 
of  a lady,  needs  no  talent  whatsoever 
on  the  man’s  part,  as  soon  as  the  lady 
finds  that  it  is  a permanent  alliance 
which  is  desired.  That  Boloney  about 
treating  her  as  an  equal  is  only  to 
keep  up  appearances,  and  the  show  of 
affection  may  be  limited  to  the  times 
when  you  are  in  company.  Perhaps 
she  may  be  more  bearable,  also,  if  you 
pay  attention  to  her. 

But  if  you  are  of  the  elect,  if  you 
belong  to  that  group  of  Men,  you  have 
gained  by  my  treatise’s  contents.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  determine,  however, 
the  individual  reactions  of  women. 
One  can  never  tell  what  a woman  will 
do  next,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  procedure  outlined  in  these  pages 
will  not  he  successful  on  certain  types. 

So  if,  even  after  reading  my  work 
and  following  my  precepts,  you  suc- 
ceed entirely  and  completely,  you  de- 
serve much  commendation,  and  I shall, 
upon  due  notice,  shout  the  name  of 
Ra,  god  of  the  sun,  publicly  in  your 
favor.^® 

So  proceed  cautiously.  If  you  find 
that  you  are  not  progressing  using  my 
method,  try  your  own  line.  It  may  he 
better  than  mine.  : 


IF  THE  WORM  (OR  "RAT") 
SHOULD  TURN 

{Continued  from  page  six) 

There  aren’t  but  two  suggestions  to 
make.  They  are : 

(1)  Be  a good  sport  and  take  your 
medicine;  your  time  will  come  next 
year. 

(2)  Speak  to  everybody  you  meet; 
this  campus  probably  has  some  bigger 
men  on  it  than  you  were  in  high 
school. 

These  two  rules  don’t  have  to  be 
pounded  into  the  average  freshman’s 
head.  He  is,  as  a rule,  a good  sport 
and  very  congenial. 

— s — 

“How  did  you  come  out  at  the  dog 
race?  Did  your  dog  win?” 

“Ho,  he  was  left  at  the  post.” — The 
Phoenix. 

— s — 

A Simile:  As  dark  as  an  un- 
chaperoned sorority  dance. 

— s — 

Girl : I have  broken  my  glasses. 
Will  I have  to  he  examined  all  over 
again  ? 

Optician : Ho,  only  your  eyes. 

— s — 

Suitor : Sir,  I came  to  ask  you  for 
your  daughter’s  hand. 

Pa ; And  I am  not  giving  handouts. 

— s — 

She:  What  kind  of  a tree  is  that? 

He : A fig  tree. 

She:  Oh,  I thought  the  leaves  were 
larger. 

Taxi  Driver:  My,  what  a clutch ! 

Voice  from  the  Rear:  Say  you — 
watch  the  road.  This  is  none  of  your 
business. 

“Honey,  will  yo’  all  marry  me?” 

“Why,  this  is  all  so  southern !” 

— s — 

BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT 

If  all  the  freshmen  at  Wake 
Forest  were  placed  side  by  side  at 
a banquet  table,  they  would  reach. 


For  many  years  students  have  seen  the  above  ad  in  the  finest  yearbooks  of  North 
Carolina — it  has  become  more  than  an  ad — it  has  become  the  emblem  denoting 
good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Staff  in  whose  book  it  is  found. 
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CRAWFORD  BURTON, 

gentleman  rider,  twice  win- 
ner of  the  Maryland  Hunt 
Cup,  dean  of  the  strenuous 
sport  of  steeplechase  riding 
...  a Camel  smoker.  Everyone 
is  subject  to  strain.  Hence 
the  importance  to  people  in 
every  walk  of  life  of  what 
Mr.  Burton  says  below  about 
Camels. 


COLLEGE  STUDENT.  "When  men- 
tal fatigue  sets  in,”  says  John 
Birgel,  "I  just  smoke  another 
Camel  and  soon  have  the  en- 
ergy to  concentrate  again.” 


REX  BEACH,  famous  sportsman, 
says:  “When  I’ve  gotten  a big 
game  fish  landed  I light  a 
Camel,  and  feel  as  good  as  new.” 
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Camel’s  costlier  Tobaccos 
never  get  on  your  Nerves 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  THIS  ENJOYABLE 


As  this  magazine  goes  to  press, 
reports  pour  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. ..showing  that 
thousands  of  smokers  are  turn- 
ing to  Camels. ..and  that  they 
do  "get  a lift  with  a Camel.” 

Here’s  a typical  experience. 
Mr.  Crawford  Burton,  the  fa- 
mous American  steeplechase 
rider,  is  speaking: 

"Whether  I’m  tired  from 
riding  a hard  race  or  from  the 
pressure  and  tension  of  a 
crowded  business  day,  I feel 
refreshed  and  restored  just  as 
soon  as  I get  a chance  to  smoke 
a Camel.  So  I’m  a pretty  in- 


cessant smoker,  not  only  be- 
cause Camels  give  me  a 'lift’ 
in  energy,  but  because  they 
taste  so  good!  And  never  yet 
have  Camels  upset  my  nerves.” 

You  have  heard  the  expe- 
rience of  others.  Science  tells 
us  that  Camel’s  "energizing 
effect”  has  been  fully  con- 
firmed. 

So  try  Camels  yourself.  You 
can  smoke  as  many  as  you  like. 
For  Camels  are  made  from 
finer,  MORE  EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS.  They  never 
taste  flat... never  get  on  your 
nerves. 


ALL  TOBACCO 
MEN  KNOW: 
"Camels  are  made 
from  finer,  MORE 
EXPENSIVE  TOBAC- 
COS — Turkish  and 
Domestic — than  any 
other  popularbrand.” 
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Speaking  of  operations,  what  this 
country  needs  is  a good  five  cent  scar. 
— Columbia  Jester. 

Ist : Did  your  wife  faint  when  she 
found  you  had  lost  all  your  money  in 
the  stock  market? 

2nd : She  didn’t  faint  at  all ; she 
just  socked  me  with  her  right. — An- 
napolis Log. 

— s — 

Teacher  (at  Sunday  school  picnic)  : 
I^ow  we’ll  ask  Bobby,  the  minister’s 
son,  to  say  grace. 

Bobby : Goodness  gracious,  they  al- 
ways pick  on  me. 

Here’s  to  “block  and  tackle”  whiskey 
— take  a drink,  walk  a block,  and  tackle 
anything. 

“Pop,  will  I look  like  you  when  I 
grow  up?” 

“Everybody  says  you  will,  my  boy.” 

“Well,  I won’t  have  to  grow  up  for 
a long  time,  will  I,  Pop  ?” 

— s — 

Hints  for  travelers — to  close  a trunk 
when  over-packed  : 

1.  Throw  the  key  in  the  swimming 
pool. 

2.  Trunk  lid  will  automatically 
slam  and  remain  permanently  locked. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Hew  Haven 
trapper  who  skinned  a raccoon  and 
found  a Yale  man  inside? 


DR.  GULLEY  CRACKS  WISE 

“ ’Tis  said  that.”  When  ignorance 
is  bliss,  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise.  “But  when 
ignorance  is  otherwise,  ’tis  folly  to  be 
otherwise.” 

— s — 

Med  Student  (appearing  with  date 
at  hotel  for  dancing)  : Is  this  a re- 
spectable place? 

Head  Waiter:  Yes,  but  come  in 
anyhow. 
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TACTFUL 

“Say,  Pal,  will  you  keep  your  mouth 
shut  if  I tell  you  this.” 

“Spill  it.” 

“Well,  you’ve  got  what  even  your 
best  friend  won’t  tell  you.” 

My  radio  is  so  little  that  when  Amos 
an’  Andy  are  on,  I can  only  get  Amos. 

1st  drunk  (on  train)  : Wha  time 
issit? 

2nd  ditto  (pulling  match  box  from 
vest)  : Ish  Thursday. 

1st  inebriate : ’Sgood — here’s  where 
I get  off — ! 

— s — 

Yes,  sir!  They  were  men  in  those 
days.  Caesar’s  legionnaires  used  to 
perform  their  best  fighting  during  a 
cloudburst,  used  to  make  their  longest 
marches  on  empty  stomachs,  and  when 
sick  Avould  throw  up  fortifications. — 
Dirge. 

— s — 

General  Grant:  How  that  you’ve 
diagnosed  my  case,  do  you  know  what 
caused  my  illness? 

Doctor : Things  in  general. 

— s — 

A colored  boy  was  strolling  through 
a cemetery  reading  the  inscriptions  on 
the  tombstones.  He  came  to  one  which 
read,  “Hot  dead,  but  sleef)ing.” 

Scratching  his  head,  the  negro  re- 
marked, “He  sure  ain’t  foolin’  nobody 
but  hissclf.” — Exchange. 

Dr.  Vann’s  Experiences  as  an  Intern 
CENSORED 

Nurse  (in  insane  asylum)  : There  is 
a man  outside  who  wants  to  know  if 
we  have  lost  any  male  inmates. 

Doctor;  Why? 

Nurse:  He  says  that  some  one  has 
run  off  with  his  wife. — Annapolis  Log. 

Except  for  the  censor,  we  could 
preach  what  we  practice.- — Punch 
Bowl. 


® Pages 

She  found  out  his  teeth  were  false  

when  it  all  came  out  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 
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Here’s  to  you  white  collars  to  be ! 
We  recognize  you  mainly  for  your 
potentialities — for  what  you  will  he. 
You  know  that  the  chances  are  in 
your  favor.  But  it  is  only  natural 
for  you,  in  your  periods  of  gloom  and 
doubt,  to  question  the  verity  of  those 
chances.  You  may  feel  that  the  fields 
law  and  medicine  are  overcrowded. 
You  may  feel  that  you  don’t  have  what 
it  takes  to  he  a Mayo  or  a Darrow. 
But  we  know  that  in  these  occasional 
periods  of  pessimism  you  are  consoled 
in  remembering  those  words  of  both 
Dr.  Gulley  and  Dr.  Kitchin:  “There 
is  always  room  at  the  top.” 

Herein  you  may  find  some  cracks  at 
your  chosen  profession  which  you  may 
not  appreciate.  You  medicos  may  find 
solace  in  reading  the  cracks  against 
the  lawyers,  as  well  as  in  the  tributes 
to  your  own  field;  and  you  lawyers 
may  find  pleasure  in  a like  method. 


You  know  what  we  mean — we  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  existing  rivalry 
between  our  two  professional  groups 
on  our  campus. 

What  appears  to  be  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  the  “white  collars”  and 
the  rest  of  us  who  struggle  along  feebly 
in  the  academic  school?  What  factor 
enables  them  to  work  without  ceasing, 
frequently  left  haggard  by  their  long 
hours  of  work? 

Simply  this : they  know  the  goal 
they’re  reaching  for,  and  they  have 
the  spunk  to  put  out  what  it  takes  to 
reach  that  goal ! The  plight  of  many 
of  us  academic  students  reminds  us  of 
the  plight  of  Columbus  in  his  voyage 
of  1492 : On  the  way  over  he  didn’t 
know  where  he  was  going;  when  he 
arrived  he  didn’t  know  where  he  was, 
and  when  he  got  hack  to  Europe  he 
didn’t  know  where  he’d  been. 


A student  in  such  a dilema  really 
can’t  explain  why  he  came  to  college. 
He  may  say  that  he  is  here  because  he 
wants  to  be  “efiucated”  (whatever  the 
term  means)  or  he  may  confess  that 
he  was  too  young  “to  start  out  in  the 
world.”  But  in  reality,  if  he  has  no 
“real  fired”  argument,  he  is  here  as 
the  result  of  a social  wave  which  tends 
collegeward.  In  other  words,  college 
seems  to  have  become  the  “thing.” 

— s — 

“Your  jokes  were  too  raw!”  “The 
dryest  attempts  at  humor  I’ve  ever 
seen.”  “Hot  enough  poetry.”  “Too 
much  poetry — this  literary  stuff  is  the 
bunk.” 

Thank  you,  and  you — all  of  you 
who  were  kind  enough  as  to  help  us 
with  these  suggestions.  But  why  in 
the  world  must  you  always  bow,  escape, 
and  apologize  after  imparting  such 
(Continued  on  page  twenty) 
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ANY  LANGUAGE 


IN  ANY  LANGUAGE  , A COOL, 
MELLOW  5M0KE 
MEANS  

PRINCE  ALBERT 


AFTER  EVERY  CLASS 

IT  RINGS  THE  BELL! 


Pipe  smokers!  Here  is  a fact  to  bear  in 
mind  about  Prince  Albert.  Prince  Albert  is  blended  by  a special  process 
which  removes  every  hint  of  "bite”  or  harshness  from  the  tobaccos.  So  try 
this  mild,  mellow  tobacco.  Discover  for  yourself  why  Prince  Albert 
is  known  among  men  everywhere  as  "The  National  Joy  Smoke.” 


Prince  Albert 
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FOSTER  PARENT  OF  THE  LAW  SCHOOL— DR.  GULLEY 

By  ED  GAMBRELL 


Perhaps  the  one  man  who  has  clone 
the  most  in  the  advancement  of  Wake 
Forest  College  in  the  last  forty  years 
has  been  the  venerable  Dr.  Needham 
Yancey  Gulley,  dean  and  professor  of 
the  Wake  Forest  School  of  Law.  Dr. 
Gulley,  without  a peer  in  the  teaching 
of  law,  has  taught  more  men  promi- 
nent in  the  political  affairs  of  North 


Carolina  than  any  other  professor  of 
law. 

In  1893  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
heretofore  solely  academic  Wake  For- 
est College  made  provisions  for  the 
establishment  of  a school  of  law.  This 
law  school  was  advertised  to  begin  in 
the  fall  of  1893  with  N.  Y.  Gulley, 
prominent  Franklin  County  lawyer 


and  Wake  Forest  alumnus,  as  its  pro- 
fessor. But  the  school  failed  to  start, 
for  not  one  student  appeared  during 
the  whole  year.  Not  to  be  defeated 
by  the  failure  of  his  first  attempt. 
Lawyer  Gulley  traveled  once  a week 
to  Wake  Forest  College  from  Frank- 
linton  in  a buggy  pulled  by  a sorrel! 
nag,  and  gave  a free  lecture  on  some 
point  of  law,  hoping  to  interest  enough 
students  in  the  profession  to  start  a 
school  of  law  the  next  year. 

Lawyer  Gulley’s  efforts  were  poorly 
rewarded — only  one  student  appeared 
in  the  summer  of  1894.  This  one  stu- 
dent was  J.  H.  Kerr,  who  at  the  pres- 
ent is  a representative  of  the  second 
North  Carolina  Congressional  district 
in  the  United  States  Congress.  Twice 
a week  Professor  Gulley  came  from 
Franklinton  to  instruct  him.  In  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  twelve  students 
enrolled  in  the  Wake  Forest  School 
of  Law,  and  Professor  Gulley  was  em- 
ployed as  a regular  teacher.  For  the 
next  ten  years  the  law  school  grew 
rapidly  in  Professor  Gulley’s  animat- 
ing care,  and  another  professor  was 
added  to  aid  him.  The  school  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  until  at  present  it  has 
well  over  eighty  students  wdth  four 
professors  and,  two  librarians. 

Yery  prominent  in  Dr.  Gulley’s 
teaching  is  his  purely  imaginary 
Brendel  Bull  Ben,  who  is  as  immortal 
to  the  Y’’ake  Forest  School  of  Law 
as  its  creator.  To  those  who  don’t 
know  Dr.  Gulley,  Brendel  Bull  Ben 
may  be  unknown  or  vaguely  associated 
with  Dr.  Gulley.  Brendel  Bull  Ben 
is  a representative  of  all  personal  prop- 
erty in  Professor  Gulley’s  teaching, 
whether  it  be  a cigar  butt  or  a freight 
train.  YTt  and  wisdom,  dry  and  rich, 
play  an  important  part  in  his  teach- 
ing; he  seldom  passes  up  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a good  joke. 

Dr.  Gulley  was  born  on  a farm  in 
the  “State”  of  Johnston,  as  he  calls  it, 
three  miles  east  of  Clayton  on  June 
(Continued  on  page  twenty) 
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FOSTER  PARENT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL— DR.  KITCHIN 


A man  highly  respected  and  honored 
by  the  brothers  in  his  profession  is 
the  man  who  has  brought  order  out 
of  a chaotic  med  school — Thurman  D. 
Kitchin,  Dean  of  Medicine  and  Presi- 
dent of  Wake  Forest  College.  It  is  he 
who  supervises  the  work  of  men  who 
are  striving  for  a goal,  which  goal  pos- 
sibly requires  the  most  grit  and  the 
hardest  work  demanded  by  any  pro- 
fessional training.  It  is  in  his  classes 
that  the  “would-be  doctor”  gets  his 
first  real  concepts  of  the  work  of  a 
physician — his  problems,  his  obliga- 
tions, and  his  opportunities. 

Such  a man  may  truly  he  called  the 
Foster-Parent  of  our  Med  School. 
This  point  may  he  clearly  seen  in  the 
history  of  a med  school  which  began 
in  1902  with  three  students.  Dr. 
Kitchin  was  a member  of  the  class  of 
1903-04,  after  which  he  received  his 
degree  from  Jefferson  Medical  College. 
In  1917  he  returned  to  Wake  Forest 
as  professor  of  physiology  and  phar- 
macology. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1917  there 
was  a great  deal  of  confusion  in  the 
School  of  Medicine.  There  was  no 
great  deal  of  success  crowning  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who  directed  affairs  in 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Alumni  Build- 
ing, where  the  school  then  held  its 
classes.  Since  1919,  however.  Dr. 
Kitchin  has  been  dean,  and  since  1919 
the  former  confusion  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a state  of  affairs  which  have 
enabled  the  school  to  rate  with  the  best 
of  junior  medical  colleges. 

Today  the  finished  products  of  our 
med  school  stand  well  on  the  State 
Board  examination.  In  1928  out  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  applicants 
to  the  Board,  there  were  twenty-four 
Wake  Forest  men.  Of  these  twenty- 
four  men,  two  tied  for  highest  grade, 
another  tied  for  second  place  and  still 
another  got  third  place.  Such  a rec- 
ord has  never  been  challenged. 

Junior  med  schools  generally  expe- 
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rience  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  plac- 
ing their  men  in  the  larger  schools  of 
the  country.  However,  this  is  a prob- 
lem which  our  dean  is  not  confronted 
with.  He  is  zealous  of  the  fact  that 
a man  that  he  recommends  to  a senior 
medical  college  “must  have  the  stuff.” 
In  view  of  this  fact  “his”  men  seldom 
experience  difficulty  and  his  recom- 
mendations stand  good  with  the  deans 
of  Penn  Medical  School,  J ohn  Hop- 
kins, Jefferson  and  others. 


Dr.  Kitchin  does  not  consider  his 
being  Vice  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  Colleges 
and  his  acting  on  its  executive  council 
so  much  a personal  honor  as  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Wake  Forest  Medical 
School  among  the  foremost  medical 
colleges  of  the  country.  He  has  also 
served  as  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Medical  Association  and  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Physicians. 
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THE  RAPE  OF  THE  LOCK 

By  ED  GAMBRELL 

(A  Barbarous  Parody  on  SJiakespeare  in  General  in  One  Act) 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE 
Clipi'Us,  lead  i Jig  hair-cutter. 

Ambitio,  any  ambitious  freshman. 

Sheaeio 
Shavum 
Busteehead 
followei’S  of  Clippus. 

SCENE  I.  One  night  under  the  shade  of  a magnolia. 
Clippus : 

Friends,  hair-cutters,  counti-y  boys,  lend  me  your  shears; 
We  come  to  poll  a freshman,  not  to  haze  him. 

The  good  he  does  is  not  with  us; 

His  evil  will  he  interred  with  his  hair; 

So  let  it  be  with  this  freshman;  your  noble  perceptions 
Hath  told  you  this  frosh  is  ambitious; 

And  it  is  so,  it  is  a grievous  fault. 

And  grievously  will  we  answereth  it 

Here  under  the  shades  of  night,  outside  or  in. 

This  certain  frosh  may  be  an  honorable  man; 

So  are  they  all,  all  honorable  men — 

Come  I to  talk  of  shearing  this  green,  gi-een  frosh; 

He  is  my  college  mate,  a crust  to  me ; 

But  ye  all  sayeth  he  was  ambitious; 

And  ye  all  are  honorable  men. 

Ye  hath  brought  much  hair  from  off  the  domes 
Of  frosh  and  uppei-classmen  at  my  will. 

When  that  these  clipped  hath  cried,  we  all  have  laughed: 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

Our  hearts  ai-e  in  this  freshman’s  curly  locks. 

And  we’ll  not  pause  till  they  come  back  to  us. 

Sheario:  Methinks  there  is  much  I’eason  in  his  sayings. 
Shavum : If  then  consider  rightly  of  the  matter. 
Busterhead : So  quickly,  slyly,  let  us  steal  onto  his  room 
And  put  his  head  in  shining,  bald  condition. 

(They  slip  off  stage  on  a banana  peel.  Sheario  falls 
and  Busterhead  walks  over  him,  hut  that’s  all  right  for 
Bustei’head  is  used  to  walking  on  heels  (as  in  Heil  Hitler!). 

Scene  II.  A boudoir  scene : the  usjial  dishevelment  of 
a collegian’s  room. 

(The  shades  of  night  are  being  drawn.  Arnbitio,  a smart, 
ambitious  freshman,  puts  on  his  flannel  nightgown,  writes 
in  his  diary,  brushes  his  teeth,  looks  at  his  girl’s  picture, 
sets  the  alarm  clock,  forgets  to  lock  his  door,  picks  up 
several  Grade  A papers  proudly,  sets  them  down,  and  turns 
off  the  light.  The  moonshine  flows  in  the  window,  filling 
the  room  about  knee  deep  in  its  nocturnal  light.  Amhitio 
is  heard  as  he  gets  in  bed.) 

Amhitio : 

‘‘Sleep  that  knits  up  the  raveled  sleeve  of  care; 

The  death  of  each  day’s  life,  sore  labor’s  hath ; 

Balm  of  hurt  minds;  great  nature’s  second  course. 


Chief  nourisher  in  life’s  feast.”  Come  hither,  Morpheus, 
Into  your  arms  I’ll  trust  myself  till  early  morn; 

Oh  let  me  dream  sweet  dreams  to  sooth  my  soul; 

Oh,  let  me  be  just  Romeo,  and  I 
Will  pay  for  all  that  dear,  sweet  Juliet ; 

She  is  my  lady,  0,  she  is  my  dove. 

And  I would  sing  and  play  my  uke  beneath 
Her  balcony;  I’ll  be  her  pride  and  joy — 

The  apple  of  her  eye. 

And  so  to  sleep, 

I wander  on  the  rolling  sea  of  Nod 
Till  ole  Sol  claims  me  from  my  dreams. 

(Amhitio  suoi-es  away;  it’s  a wonder  he  doesn’t  wake  him- 
self. Voices  are  heard,  the  door  opens,  Clippus  and  his 
gang  come  in.) 

Clippus : 

All  the  school’s  a rage 

And  all  the  men  and  freshmen  merely  players; 

They  have  their  hair  and  they  don’t  have  their  hair. 
And  one  of  us  in  time  cuts  many  heads. 

His  acts  being  four  or  five  heads  of  curly  hair. 

Sheario : 

To  be  or  not  to  be : that  is  no  question ; 

For  it  isn’t  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 

The  wounds  and  ambition  of  outrageous  freshmen. 

Than  to  take  shears  against  this  fresh,  green  bunch 
And  by  some  clipping  change  them  very  quickly. 
Busterhead : 

Haste.  Haste.  Dear  men,  no  longer  let  us  idle; 

Out,  O out,  dear  Clippus  with  the  clippers; 

Let  the  fun  begin ! 

Clippus : 

Busterhead’s  right. 

The  time  is  ripe  to  rob  this  pretty  head 
Its  curly  locks,  its  toniced,  jet-black  pride. 

We’ll  hind  and  gag  him;  then  begin 
To  clip  away  his  unsuspecting  mane. 

(The  group  gathers  around  the  bed  like  a bunch  of  floW' 
ers ; then  the  clippers  go  after  poor  Ambitio’s  hair  like 
a cow’s  tongue  goes  out  after  grass.  Amhitio  awakens.) 
Amhitio : 

Hold,  0 hold,  me  not  so  tight  dear  one; 

O,  Juliet,  say  Juliet,  dream  I not? 

Methinks  not  so;  why  you’re  not  Juliet! 

Say,  let  me  go ; what  ho,  my  hair  doth  leave  me. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  now  disdained. 

You  riseth  as  a fiery  smoke  from  hell 
Upon  my  hair  above;  ’tis  being  cut; 

It  maketh  too  unhappy  I that  gives  it; 

Your  mightiest  holdeth  me  down : Bald  heads  become 
The  slick,  bare  tops  better  than  my  hairy  dome ; 
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Your  scissors  show  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

And  all  is  snips  and  clips  and  clips  and  snips, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  freshmen; 

But  mercy  is  above  the  scissored  way ; 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  a very  few. 

If  this  is  justice,  I pray  for  mercy; 

Spake  have  I all  in  vain  to  save  my  hair — 

My  deeds  upon  my  head ! I crave  the  law ! 

Busterhead : 

There  is  a time  in  the  life  of  many  freshmen 
When  taken  by  a gang  of  daring  snippers 
That  they  are  sheared  to  shining  baldness. 

(A  dull  thud  ends  Ambitio’s  wriggling  and  talking.) 
Clippus : 

Peace,  be  still,  you  crazy  sap; 

Just  go  ahead  and  take  your  nap; 

All  we’re  doing  is  cutting  your  hair. 

So  don’t  be  shocked  if  your  head  is  bare. 

Sheario : ’Tis  done,  well  done,  my  mates,  now  we’ll  depart. 
Shavum:  Another  victim  to  our  long,  long  list. 

Clippus : 

Come  men,  let’s  go,  let’s  haste,  the  trick  is  done; 

We’ve  scalped  him  well  and  his  ambition’s  dead— 

Died  with  his  hair.  Let  him  lie,  he’ll  wake  anon. 

(Exit) 

Scene  III.  Same  as  in  II. 

(Ambitio,  dejected,  has  just  completed  the  finishing 
touches,  such  as  shaving,  on  a rather  crude  job  of  the  hair- 
cutting. Putting  his  hands  on  his  white  shining  crown  as 
though  it  couldn’t  be  his,  he  made  ready  to  return  to  the 
mythical  arms  of  Morpheus  or  J uliet,  whichever  it  w’as. 
Ambitio  sits  on  the  side  of  his  bed,  holding  his  head  to 
keep  it  from  falling;  the  last  time  he  let  go  of  it  his  hair 
fell  so  he  isn’t  taking  any  chances.) 

Ambitio : 

Old  Sampson’s  strength  went  with  his  hair,  but  stay 
0,  strength  in  me,  although  my  hair  is  gone. 

O ! ’shining,  hairless  head,  an  iv ory  knob ; 

The  reaping  of  your  crop  has  been  well  done. 

(Picking  up  a few  strands  of  liair  and  holding  them 
reverently.) 

Asleep  ? What  dead,  my  love  ? O,  dainty  duck, 

0 dear,  O Susie  make  mourn,  my  hair  is  shorn. 

0 wavy  shiny  locks  that  once  my  head 
Did  cover;  why  leave  you  me  so  bald? 

Well  did  you  warm  my  head  and  help  my  looks. 

But  villainous  snippers  did  cut  we  two  asunder. 

But  why  should  I weep  or  why  should  I moan; 

The  milk  is  spilled,  but  feed  the  cow  more  grass 
And  she  will  give  more  milk,  and  I will  raise 
Another  head  of  hair.  O,  sprout  ye  forth, 

O baby  stubble,  on  my  head  high  skyward. 

Hair  raising  stories  will  I read  in  noble 
Effort  to  reforestate  my  roof. 

Could  all  the  world’s  hair  raiser 
Raise  some  hair  upon  this  knob  ? 

Curtain. 


A MELODRAMA  IN'  THREE  SCENES 
By  H.  Smith 

Place  : Library. 

Time  : Sunday  afternoon  library  hours — from  3 :00  to 
3:15. 

Characters 

The  Victim — a student. 

The  Librarian — a student  who  takes  himself 
seriously. 

Others — Library  Talker — Outers,  etc. 

SCENE  I 

Victim:  How  about  a book  off  the  Phizoangelic  shelf? 
Librarian:  I’m  sorry  (?),  but  Professor  What  Have 
You  says  that  those  books  are  not  to  go  out  of  the  library. 

Victim:  But  a quiz  tomorrow  and  I haven’t  the  least 
idea  what  the  altitude  of  the  Bovacs  was  toward  tschol- 
vemetry.  (He’s  on  his  knees  now).  Be  a good  egg  and 
let  me  get  the  book.  Please.  (Tears  and  sobs.)  I’ve 
been  fiunking  that  course  and  this  is  my  last  chance.  (He’s 
swooning.) 

Librarian:  Sorry.  Come  back  tomorrow  morning  and 
you  may  read  it  in  the  library.  (^Victim  pulls  himself 
together  and  drags  himself  to  his  room.) 

SCENE  II 

Place:  The  Library. 

Time:  The  next  morning. 

Victim:  I’d  like  to  get  that  book  off  the  Phizoangelic 
shelf. 

Librarian:  Sign  here.  This  book  is  not  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  library. 

Victim:  Thanks.  {To  himself.)  At  last,  I may  cram 
a minute  for  this  quiz.  (He  reads  to  himself):  “The 
cause  of  the  Bovactic  antagonism  toward  tscholvemetry 
was  a feeling  that  . . . (In  comes  the  usual  flood  of  between 
class  readers.) 

Library  Talker-Outers:  No,  I don’t  have  my  Greek. 
See,  I had  a service  yesterday  to  take  care  of.  Oh,  the 
wife  and  children — they  are  fine,  thank  you.  . . . B-z-z-z 
. . . and  then  she  says  to  me,  she  says,  I think  you  are  . . . 
B-z-z.  ...  Go  the  Meredith  social?  Why  sure  . . . (and 
so  on  for  five  minutes,  ten  minutes,  an  hour.  Then 
Victim  slams  the  book  down  and  makes  his  exit  at  the 
library  door). 

SCENE  III 

Place:  Victim’s  Room. 

Time:  A minute  after  exit  from  library. 

Victim:  (Madly  tearing  closet  door  open  and  reaching 
for  his  gat).  So  much  is  all  right,  but  too  much  is  . . . 
well  just  too  much. 

Bang:  (Poor  victim  tu7nbles  to  the  floor  with  a little 
red  hole  in  his  sideburns.  He  doesn’t  know  a bit  less  than 
he  did  befoi’e  death  about  the  attitude  of  the  Bovacs  con” 
cerning  tscholvemetry.) 
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There  comes  a time  in  the  lives  of 
oven  the  most  carefree  when  they  pause 
and  consider  the  future.  "Wdiat  the 
young  man  sees  ahead  is  usually  very 
dim;  he  has  been  filled  to  the  hrim 
and  running  over  with  advice  from  his 
elders,  but  after  all,  he  has  to  see  for 
himself  before  he  is  at  all  satisfied. 
All  the  general  statements  concerning 
the  great  opportunities  which  lie  just 
ahead  fade  away  and  he  searches  about 
for  something  solid  and  definite.  “What 
will  be  my  state  immediately  follow- 
ing graduation?”  he  may  ask  himself. 
Or,  “How  will  I be  faring  during  the 
first  year  or  the  first  two  years  ?” 
These  are  staggering  questions  and  are 
sometimes  rather  bothersome  when 
they  come  to  our  minds  during  some 
quiet  moment  after  the  work  of  the 
day  is  done  or  perhaps  still  left  un- 
done. 

And  the  law  student,  though  he  may 
be  classed  as  the  laziest  and  most  easy- 
going of  all,  is  not  the  last  to  turn  his 
attention  to  these  most  serious  strains. 

What  is  the  future  of  the  young  law 
student  ? 

How  it  might  seem  more  proper  for 
some  veteran  lawyer  or  some  older  per- 
son of  experience  to  finish  this  discus- 
sion; hut,  since  none  of  us  know  the 
future,  why  is  it  not  just  as  likely  that 
a young  man  should  solve  the  enigma 
as  an  older  one?  Hone  of  us  know 
just  what  will  be  the  future  of  any 
particular  individual.  Hot  infrequent- 
ly some  of  the  poorest  prospects  turn 
out  to  accomplish  most  in  the  outside 
world.  But  I am  a strong  believer 
in  the  maxim,  “Honest  effort  is  al- 
ways well  repaid,”  and  believe  that  if 
the  embryo-bari'isters  will  develop  cer- 
tain qualities— long  since  proved  to  he 
good  in  any  profession — they  as  a 
class  may  be  sure  of  success. 

Honesty  should  characterize  the  life 
of  every  young  man — most  especially 
that  of  the  lawyer.  Why  just  the  other 
day  in  the  lobby  of  one  of  the  state’s 
largest  hotels  one  of  two  business  men 
engaged  in  a leisurely  after-dinner 


MY  PRESPECTIVE 

By  WALDO  CHEEK  (Law  Student) 

discussion  was  heard  to  say,  “I  tell 
you  I found  a gem  the  other  day — a 
lawyer  I can  trust.  I do  not  have 
much  faith  in  lawyers,  but  I have  at 
last  found  one  in  whom  I have  a great 
deal  of  confidence,  and  I am  almost  as 
well  pleased  as  if  I had  found  an 
angel.”  That  lawyer  will  always  have 
one  ardent  supporter  in  that  client  just 
because  he  gave  him  a square  deal. 

I maintain  and  truly  believe  that  an 
honest-to-goodness  Christian  lawyer 
can  do  more  for  the  good  of  humanity 
than  a good  preacher.  Does  he  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  people  who 
are  in  trouble — the  wrongdoers?  They 
may  not  go  to  church,  but  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  the  lawyer  for  ad- 
vice. And  they  will  listen  to  what  he 
says,  too.  Is  this  not  a glorious  op- 
portunity for  him  to  set  them  on  the 
right  track — throw  out  something  that 
may  give  them  a spark  of  hope  and 
some  understanding  of  the  ideal  pur- 
poses of  this  life? 

Should  not  the  greatest  aim  of  every 
man  be  to  make  this  world  a better 
place  in  which  to  live — to  make  it 
easier  for  this  big  human  family  to 
live  together  and  live  more  abundant- 
ly? But  how  does  the  lawyer  fit  into 
this?  All  our  relationships  one  with 
another  form  one  great  pyramid  which 
is  climaxed  with  the  word  government. 
With  the  word  used  in  this  sense  the 
lawyer  is  a government  official.  It 
rests  upon  his  shoulders  to  see  that 
each  gets  justice.  To  a great  extent  the 
lawyers  are  the  ones  who  make  our 
laws,  and  they  as  a profession  are  the 
ones  who  administer  them.  What  a 
great  calling  to  be  able  to  he  instru- 
mental in  seeing  that  everybody  gets 
justice. 

Above  all  a lawyer  should  he  loyal 
— loyal  to  the  people  who  trust  him 
so  whole-heartedly.  There  is  i)erhaps 
no  trust  more  sacred  than  that  which 
a client  places  in  his  attorney  and  to 
betray  this  trust  is  worse  than  awful. 
Yet  how  often  do  we  hear  accusations 
of  lawyers  being  “bought  over”  and 


expressions  of  contempt  for  the  whole 
jirofession. 

Likewise  he  should  he  loyal  to  what 
he  knows  to  be  the  right.  He  should 
be  guided  by  the  Golden  Eule;  and, 
armed  with  the  satisfaction  of  conse- 
crated service,  should  go  forward  un- 
afraid to  do  the  right  regardless  of  the 
apparent  immediate  consequences.  All 
will  agree  that  in  terms  of  a lifetime 
the  right  always  wins.  Wrongdoers 
think  only  of  the  immediate.  They  do 
not  stop  to  realize  that  there  is  more 
lasting  satisfaction  in  having  done  the 
right  than  there  is  temporary  pleasure 
in  doing  the  wrong. 

It  is  well  to  consider  the  outlook  of 
the  law  profession  from  a material 
standpoint,  for,  after  all,  we  have  to 
live,  and  it  takes  money  to  do  that. 
But  is  not  the  greatest  problem  now 
facing  the  legal  profession  the  prob- 
lem of  cleaning  up  that  profession  and 
winning  for  it  a more  respectable  posi- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  world?  It  is 
well  for  us  to  consider  our  own  indi- 
vidual futures,  but  it  is  more  impor- 
tant that  we  as  young  lawyers  should 
determine  within  our  own  souls  to  do 
our  best  to  add  dignity  and  respect  to 
our  chosen  profession  and  to  use  our 
influence  to  gain  for  it  a high  regard 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  now  are  its 
most  ardent  critics. 

Whatever  the  minor  details  in  each 
individual  case  may  be,  there  is  one 
thing  about  which  we  can  be  fairly 
certain.  That  is  that  if  a young  man, 
armed  with  the  proper  knowledge 
which  he  should  get  in  a law  school  so 
reputable  as  Wake  Forest,  molds  his 
life  according  to  the  above  suggestions 
and  is  ever  trying  to  conform  to  the 
broader  aims  of  life,  these  minor  de- 
tails will  take  care  of  themselves. 

In  my  opinion,  if  the  young  lawyer 
goes  forth  armed  with  the  gem  of  good 
character  and  seeks  honestly  and  faith- 
fully to  do  his  part  in  helping  humani- 
ty and  in  making  the  world  a better 
])lace,  he  will  not  be  lacking  in  clients 
during  this  life  nor  in  favor  of  God  in 
the  one  to  come. 
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. . . Tough  break  for  the  kid.  . . . Wait ! 
There  goes  the  kickoff  ! 

Overhury  received  on  the  twenty-five 
and  Judson  crisscrossed  down  to  the 
forty-five.  The  Lions  had  gotten  the 
fir.st  break.  A spinner  play  through 
center  picked  up  two  and  a sweep 
around  left  end  made  it  third  and 
three.  Huddle.  Swartz  to  Thornton. 
Lineup.  Snap.  Swartz  drifted  hack. 
Thornton  sped  down  the  sidelines, 
stretched  out  his  arms,  and  pulled  in 
a bullet  shot  just  as  he  was  knocked 
over  the  line.  Pass  complete!  First 
down,  thirteen  yards  from  goal!  But 
State  holds.  Two  line  bucks  gained 
only  one  apiece,  and  a pass  is  knocked 
down.  Field  goal?  Judson  dropped 
back.  . . . Swartz  holds  a dull  thud  . . . 
and — no  good  ! 

So  ended  the  Overhury  first-quarter 
threat.  How  it  was  State’s  turn.  But 
the  Panthers  could  no  nothing  more 
than  exchange  punts  and  keep  the  hall 
in  their  territory,  most  of  the  time. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  quar- 
ter State  completed  a pass  to  the  Over- 
bury thirty-seven.  Then  they  began 
a hard,  powerful  march,  in  spite  of 
“Hold  that  line!”  from  Lion  support- 
ers. Finally  they  completed  a pass 
from  the  eight  yard  line  and  drew  first 
blood.  The  try  for  extra  point  failed. 
Rod-tagged  yellers  rose  in  praise  as 
the  teams  lined  up  again  for  kickoff. 
Overhury  received  and  started  a drive 
of  their  own.  Play  after  play  went 
through  a struggling  Panther  line,  un- 
til finally  the  pigskin  rested  on  the 
State  twenty-four.  But  there  the  Red 
held  again,  and  Swartz  kicked  out  on 
the  two  yard  stripe.  The  Panther 
fullback  attempted  to  kick  and — it  was 
blocked ! A thousand  screaming  Lions 
went  crazy.  Overhury  had  its  chance. 
Three  times  it  bored  into  a stone  wall 
and  got  nary  a thing.  But  on  the 
fourth  Judson  plowed  under  a tangled 
mass  of  legs  and  leather  and  emerged 
on  the  other  side.  Touchdown!  Again 
])andemonium  broke  loose  among  an 
already  hectic  crowd.  Would  the  ex- 
tra point  1)0  good?  Judson  again 
measured  the  distance,  stood  for  a mo- 
ment, and  let  go  his  placement.  Ho 
good.  The  crowd  sighed.  Another  tic. 


Hobody  knows  what  The  Red  Thun- 
derbolt had  to  say  at  the  half.  Ho- 
body knows  how  many  bets  were  made 
among  drunks  and  otherwise.  But  down 
on  the  second  row,  fifty-yard  line,  sat 
a very  anxious  little  hit  of  femininity. 
Tt  got  up,  stretched,  looked  around 
wistfully,  and  finally  broke  down  to 
the  Overhury  bench  and  awaited  with 
a smile  the  return  of  the  Lions, 
klarion  was  on  the  bench  this  half.  . . . 

The  third  quarter  was  one  of  those 
weary  seesaw  affairs  which  contain  a 
lot  of  football  but  no  thrills.  Both 
teams  were  determined  that  the  other 
should  not  score  again  . . . not  in  this 
man’s  game.  And  both,  it  seemed, 
would  be  right. 

Late  in  the  fourth,  however,  fire- 
works broke  out.  Holding  the  ball  on 
their  own  eight-yard  line.  The  Lions 
fumbled.  A leaping  Panther  smothered 
the  ball,  and  State  had  its  big  break. 
Completely  baffled,  the  Gold  and  Black 
was  unable  to  stop  the  threat.  State 
plunged  over  . . . twelve  and  six.  The 
crowd  held  its  breath  for  a space  as 
the  try  for  extra  point  failed,  then 
the  stadium  shook  again  as  State  root- 
ers realized  that  in  all  probability  they 
had  won  the  first  Overhury  game  in 
three  years.  . . . 

Down  on  the  bench  The  Red  Thun- 
derbolt held  his  crimson  locks  in  his 
grimy  hands  and  stopped  thinking.  He 
didn’t  look  at  klarion.  There  was  no 
use.  Eleven  bunches  of  brawn  who 
might  do  anything  had  fumbled  their 
way  into  defeat  and  him  out  of  a job 
and  a wife.  It  was  just  one  of  those 
things.  . . . He  was  interrupted  by  a 
tap  on  the  shoulder.  Bruce.  He  was 
jabbering  about  going  in.  Guess  he 
might  as  well  send  him  now.  Who 
cared  what  the  campus  thought?  Bruce 
could  play  hall  just  as  well  as  Swartz. 
Try  passing?  Try  anything,  hut  don’t 
lose  your  head.  When  you  get  in  dan- 
gerous territory,  quit.  One  touch- 
down sounds  better  than  two  for  State. 
Yeah,  go  on  in. 

The  east  stands  hummed  again  as 
the  fresh  Gold  and  Black  figure  dashed 
onto  the  field.  Coach’s  brother  was 
going  in.  Big  hand  for  Swartz.  . . . 

Out  there  on  the  gridiron  it  looked 


as  if  State  were  going  to  get  another 
one  in  spite  of  all.  Down  and  down 
the  field  it  marched,  on  to  the  twenty- 
five  yard  line  of  the  Lions.  Then  a 
pass— intercepted ! Overhury’s  ball, 
three  minutes  to  play,  eighty-five  yards 
to  go. 

The  Red  Thunderbolt  started.  The 
kid  was  going  to  pass.  Pass  on  his 
fifteen.  Well,  again  he’d  have  to  leave 
it  to  praying.  If  State  should  inter- 
cept he  would  he  called  the  dumbest 
coach  in  the  country  for  passing  in 
dangerous  territory.  Ho  matter  that 
he’d  told  the  Kid  not  to  pass.  But  if 
the  Kid  made  it  good — well,  maybe 
they’d  believe  him  about  the  Kid.  . . . 

There  was  the  snap,  and  twenty-two 
men  spread  out  over  the  field.  The 
Kid  hesitated,  glanced  hastily  about, 
and  shot  a streaking  sphere  toward  an 
Overhury  Lion  over  at  the  east  side 
near  the  fifty.  Desperately  the  Lion 
lurched  forward  ...  he  couldn’t  get  it 
. . . then,  smack ! he  was  slapped  down 
by  an  anxious  State  men.  The  ball 
rolled  off  the  field.  The  referee  raised 
his  hand.  . . . Pass  complete!  Inter- 
ference ! 

Hell  itself  shouted  forth  from  the 
east  stands  as  they  cried,  pleaded, 
begged  for  the  touchdown.  And  the 
Kid  passed  again  ...  a thing  of 
beauty,  straight  to  Thornton  on  the 
ten,  who  ran  to  the  five.  A quick 
lineup  . . . again  the  Kid  passed  . . . 
again  Thornton  tucked  it  in  . . . and 
again  the  world  went  crazy  . . . twelve- 
twelve  ...  a hush  . . . Judson  coolly 
measured  the  distance  . . . the  Kid 
holding  . . . the  thud  . . . smack  through 
the  middle  of  the  uprights ! . . . 

* * * 

Well,  the  game  is  history  now.  Every 
loyal  son  of  Overhury  will  be  telling 
his  grandchildren  about  it,  if  he  lives, 
fifty  years  from  now.  But  there  are 
one  or  two  details  which  only  a few 
on  the  inside  remember  about  that 
game  and  its  outcome.  One  is  that 
The  Red  Thunderbolt  was  the  follow- 
ing week  given  a four-year  contract. 
-Vnother  is  that  the  Kid  made  all-state 
the  following  year.  Another  is  that 
because  of  that  game  there  is  now  a 
little  red  cottage  and  a Little  Thunder- 
bolt— all  by  way  of  passing.  . . . 
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BULL  SESSION 

By  CHARLES  W.  DUNN 


College  in  a social  institution.  Grad- 
uates hardly  ever  look  back  on  tlieir 
Alma  Mater  as  the  place  where  they 
attempted  to  learn  the  principles  of 
economics  or  psychology.  They  look 
back  on  it  as  the  place  where  they 
spent  their  gayest  moments,  the  place 
where  they  made  valuable  contacts,  the 
place  where  they  learned  many  prac- 
-tical  lessons  not  to  be  found  in  text- 
books. 

The  boy  in  college  now  becomes  in- 
timately associated  with  a wide  range 
of  students  whose  ideas  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  his  own.  It  is  this  fel- 
lowship and  the  exchanging  of  ideas 
that  makes  college  life  so  interesting 
and  profitable. 

The  greatest  medium  in  college  life 
through  which  ideas  are  exchanged 
and  ideals  are  weighed  is  the  “bull 
session.”  A bull  session  is  any  gather- 
ing of  boys  on  the  corner,  in  the  pool- 
room,  in  the  drug  store,  in  the  post- 
office,  or  in  the  dormitory  rooms,  to 
talk  or  “bull”  on  the  topics  of  the  day. 
The  rooms  are  the  favorite  places  for 
such  meetings — especially  the  rooms  in 
which  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
study.  The  best  sessions  are  those  that 
start  late  in  the  evening — about  eleven 
o’clock — when,  one  by  one,  pajamas- 
clad  boys  wander  into  the  room  and 
drop  on  a bed,  a chair,  or  a table  and 
start  talking.  After  a while,  as  others 
continue  to  drop  in,  the  room  becomes 
filled  with  hoys  and  smoke — and  “hull.” 

The  conversation  may  turn  on  a fel- 
low-student who  will  be  raked  over 
the  coals  or  set  on  a pedestal  in  a fash- 
ion characteristic  of  boys  discussing 
their  associates.  One  thing  leads  to 
another.  Anything  is  discussed — pro- 
fessors, moving  pictures,  careers,  radio 
programs,  religion,  clothes,  football, 
and  sex. 

Some  writer  has  descril)e<l  hull  ses- 
sions as  interminable  bickerings  which 
undergraduates  substitute  for  intelli- 
gent conversation.  T do  not  agree  with 
him.  The  hull  sessions  are  as  inevita- 
ble in  college  life  as  classes,  and  they 


are,  I think,  essential  to  a college  edu- 
cation. These  discussions  consisting  of 
exchanges  of  ideas  on  widely  varied 
subjects  between  boys  of  different  en- 
vironments, are  the  means  of  making 
college  a valuable  preparation  for  life. 
Sometimes  the  conversation  reaches  a 
highly  intellectual  level ; sometimes  it 
is  downright  vulgar,  but  no  matter 
what  the  subject  is,  the  discussion  is 
frank,  and  sincerity  is  necessary  if  an 
exchange  of  ideas  is  to  be  beneficial. 
These  sessions  of  hull  have  that  ad- 
vantage over  the  classroom,  because 
there  are  too  many  conditions  which 
enter  in  to  allow  a free  and  unre- 
strained discussion  between  the  profes- 
sor and  the  student. 

EDITOKS  MUST  BE  BORlSr 

We  are  temporarily  resigning  our 
editorial  desk  in  favor  of  the  Kansas 
school  boy  who  offers  the  following 
comment : 

“I  don’t  know  how  newspapers  and 
magazines  got  into  the  world,  and  T 
think  God  does,  but  he  ain’t  got  noth- 
ing to  say  about  these  in  the  Bible. 
1 think  the  editor  is  the  missing  link 
we  read  of,  and  that  he  stayed  in  busi- 
ness until  after  the  flood,  came  out  and 
wrote  things  up,  and  has  been  kept 
busy  ever  since.  If  the  editor  makes 
a mistake,  folks  say  he  ought  to  be 
hung;  hut  if  the  doctor  makes  mis- 
takes, he  buries  them  and  people  don’t 
say  nothing  because  they  can’t  read 
Latin.  When  the  editor  makes  a mis- 
take, there  is  a big  lawsuit  and  swear- 
ing and  a big  fuss;  but  if  the  doctor 
makes  one,  there  is  a funeral  with 
flowers  and  perfect  silence.  A doc- 
tor can  use  a word  a yard  long  with- 
out hinr  or  any  one  else  knowing  what 
it  means;  hut  if  the  editor  uses  one, 
he  has  to  spell  it.  If  the  doctor  goes 
to  see  another  man’s  wife,  he  charges 
for  the  visit,  hut  if  the  editor  goes,  he 
gets  a charge  of  buckshot.  Any  col- 
lege can  make  doctors  to  order,  but 
editors  have  to  be  born. — The  Amer- 
ican Farmer. 


MY  EIRST  AMBITIOK 
By  Hugh  Johnsox,  Jb. 

My  first  ambition  was  to  become  a 
doctor — an  iron-nerved  surgeon,  smok- 
ing a long  cigar  and  smelling  like 
ether.  Always  picturing  myself  in  a 
white  coat  with  a mask  over  my  face, 
I found  great  delight  in  dissecting  bugs 
and  grasshoppers.  I imagined  that  I 
was  one  of  the  world’s  leading  surgeons 
and  that  my  practice  was  unlimited. 

Upon  entering  high  school  I was 
confronted  with  Latin,  one  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  study  of  medicine. 
A year  of  long,  hard  study  followed 
and  I was  then  ready  for  “Caesar’s 
Gallic  Wars.”  Six  weeks  at  war  with 
Caesar  and  I was  ready  to  surrender. 
Conjugations  and  declensions  had  me 
baffled. 

However,  I still  clung  to  my  first 
ambition  and  determined  to  become  a 
doctor.  This  determination  became  a 
thing  of  the  past  during  my  first  week 
at  Wake  Forest.  I have  a friend  who 
is  a medical  student  in  our  school,  and 
it  was  through  him  that  this  change 
of  mind  came  about. 

One  day  he  suggested  going  over  to 
the  Medical  Building  and  looking  at 
the  “stiffs.”  Being  interested  in  med- 
icine, I was  anxious  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  of  seeing  just  how 
the  medical  students  go  about  dissect- 
ing the  bodies. 

At  the  very  time  that  I visited  the 
“med”  building  the  students  were  hav- 
ing a considerable  amount  of  difficulty 
with  a “stiff”  that  did  not  seem  to  be 
so  well  preserved.  The  odor  of  the  em- 
balming fluid  is  enough  to  make  the 
strong  grow  weak,  but  the  odor  of  this 
particular  negro  was  enough  to  make 
the  staunchest  stomach  become  uncer- 
tain. It  was  necessary  for  me  to  re- 
tire from  the  room  immediately.  How- 
ever, this  was  not  the  last  of  the  “stiffs” 
for  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  eat  any 
form  of  meat  for  several  days  after- 
ward. 

During  my  three  weeks  at  Wake 
Forest  I have  become  convinced  of 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  more  advis- 
able for  me  to  prei)are  for  the  ministry 
rather  than  to  study  medicine. 
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TO  THE  DOCTOR 
By  J.  A.  McLeod,  Jr. 

We  admire,  respect,  look  up  to  you,  doctor. 

Most  needed,  most  helpful,  kind  benefactor. 

And  could  xce  hut  realize  the  hell  that  you've  stood 
We'd  gladly  pay  up  when  you've  rendered  your  good. 
So  look  hack  of  the  curtain,  my  Christian  friend, 

A nd  see  what  he's  dona  to  attain  the  one  end 
That  he's  lived  for,  dreamed  for,  all  of  his  life. 

He's  sweated  and  sworn,  and  he's  sat  up  late; 

He's  weary  and  womi,  and  he's  lost  in  weight; 

He's  ncrvotis  and  sleepy,  red  under  the  eyes; 

Yet  nearer  and  nearer  his  goal  does  he  rise. 

He's  carved  on  corpses,  both  pickled  and  froze. 

And  he  keeps  right  on  when  they  decompose 
And  set  up  a stink  yoti  can  smell  for  a mile. 

Rut  he  keeps  diggin'  in  and  carves  with  a smile. 

He  studies  each  muscle,  each  nerve  and  each  hone 
And  keeps  on  studying  'til  everything's  knowm. 

And  it  looks  like  the  man  will  crack  from  the  strain 
Of  trying  to  cram  all  that  stuff  in  his  brain. 

We'7-e  tempted  to  smile  when  he  passes  so  pale 
With  a rchitened  backbone  slung  by  the  tail; 

Or  a sktdl  that  grins  emptily  when  we  pass 
Like  an  ape  over-dosed  with  laughing  gas; 

Or  maybe  a leathery,  dried,  pickled  arm. 

That  has  lost  its  once-possible  youthful  charm 


"But  Judge,  can  I help  it  if  I misintepreted 
Dr.  Gulley's  law  notes?" 


Week-ends  are  hard  on  the  Medicos 


In  the  rank  and  putrid  formaldehyde  vat; 

Or  a once-grey-tabby,  nozo  “bony-fied"  cat. 

But  after  the  zoork  in  anatomy's  done 
He  starts  over  again;  the  goal  is  half  zvon. 

He  studies  diseases,  their  cause  and  their  cure; 

Learns  everything  clearly;  leaves  nothing  obscure. 

He  looks  at  the  measles,  the  mumps,  and  the  croup. 
The  toe  itch,  lumbago,  and  the  shoulder  droop. 

And  dandruff,  and  ear-ache,  and  stomach-ache  too. 
Angina  pectoris,  and  then  at  the  flu. 

At  nervous  breakdozmis,  delirium  tremens. 

The  colic,  and  other  internal  demons 
That  cause  the  misery,  aching  and  ailing. 

That  sets  us  to  hozding,  squalling,  and  zvailing. 

Then  he  looks  at  cholera  morbus,  and  hives. 

And  he  figures  out  hozv  he  zoill  save  our  lives. 

He  studies  sore  throat  and  tuberetdosis. 

Pink  tooth  brush,  blood  pressure,  and  halitosis. 

The  "shivering  zmllies"  and  then  colitis. 

And  many  more  things  that  alzmys  excite  us; 

Feet  that  are  flat,  and  St.  Vitus's  clog. 

And  most  everything  else  in  the  catalogue. 

Typhoid,  yellozv  jaundice,  and  minds  depraved. 

Then  seeks  the  cure,  that  human  lives  might  be  saved. 
Oh,  he's  zi'orked  like  the  devil  for  eight  long  years. 
But  the  end  is  near,  and  his  degree  appears. 

And  so,  zee  respect,  look  up  to  you,  doctor. 

Most  needed,  most  helpful,  kind  benefactor. 

And  nozv  that  zee  realize  the  hell  that  you've  stood 
We'll  gladly  pay  up  zvhen  you've  rendered  your  good. 
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AT  THE  END  OF  A 
PERFECT  SMOKE 


When  you  lay  down  your  cigarette, 
pop  a Life  Saver  on  your  tongue. 
These  cooling  rings  of  mint  take 
away  the  burn  and  leave  only  the 
yearn  . . . for  another  cigarette. 


THRILL  YOUR  TASTE  WITH  SPEAR-O-MINT  LIFE  SAVERS ..  .THEY'RE  NEW 


‘~'~Er  s i-zEr  .w/r//  z)  c/)/ziE/ ,.r '' 


Cas^tle 

Brotlier  Wliitacre  down  at  the  Castle  Theatre  has  hooked 
some  corking  good  films  for  ns  since  school  started.  Many 
students  have  keen  looking  for  a let-up,  expecting  to  see  said 
manager  slip  us  some  of  those  ancient,  pre-war  talkies  (Cheaper 
hooking.  More  money  for  him,  saps!),  hut  he  has  broke  it  off 
in  us  hy  consistently  hringing  us  nothing  hut  the  best. 

We  can  look  forward  to  seeing  some  real  hits  between  now 
and  the  Cliristmas  holidays — good  ole  liolidays — and  you  can 
take  our  word  for  it.  Doubters?  Okay,  wise  guys,  cast  your 
blinkers  down  lower. 

Suppose  we  start  with  “FLIRTATIOX  tVALK,”  starring  Dick 
rowell  and  Ruby  (Mrs.  AI  .Tolson)  Keeler  who  long  ago  became 
the  screen’s  most  popular  couple.  It’s  a story  of  an. enlisted 
private  in  tiie  army — good  ole  army — who  falls  in  love  with  a 
girl  that  is  utterly  beyond  his  reach.  But  was  she  ? The  boy 
refusing  to  be  “liawked”  secured  an  appointment  to  West  Point 
— good  ole  West  Point — . And.  . . . well,  we’ll  let  you  see  for 
yourself  whetlier  or  not  he  wins  the  girl.  The  picture  intro- 
duces four  songs  that  are  sure-fire  hits.  You  don’t  want  to 
miss  tills  “Military  Musical.” 

It  is  a far  cry  from  grim  old  West  Point  to  the  gay  Broadway 
of  today — good  ole  Broadway!  And  tliat’s  where  RKO  takes 
ns  for  the  locale  of  their  great  hit,  “AIGHT  AAD  DAY,”  adapted 
from  tile  sensational  stage  show  of  the  same  name.  (Tlie 
movies  did  add  another  “e”  to  Divorce.)  Take  this  here  “GAY 
DIVORCEE”,  for  instance.  You  alt  (it’s  the  South  in  me) 
remember  a haunting  melody  from  the  stage  show  that  has 
outlived  countless  liiindreds  of  humdrum  tunes  that  we  hear 
for  a week  or  so  and  then  forget.  Ye  olde  Lombardo  thinks  it 
the  finest  love  song  ever  written.  Still  don’t  remember? 
Geeze  guy  (Aortliboiind).  IVe  yult.  . . . 

Tlie  song  is  entitled  “Sight  and  Day”  and  it  is  revived  in  the 
movie  production,  and  wltii  it  is  introduced  a new  song  and  a 
daring  new  dance  that  was  not  featured  in  the  stage  produc- 
tion. Tlie  new  song  and  dance  goes  under  tlie  monicker  of 
‘-Tlie  Continental”.  Ginger  Rogers  and  Fred  Astaire  who  did 
tlie  “Carioca”  so  well  in  “F'lyiiig  Down  to  Rio”  dance  tlie 
‘■(Continental”  to  jierfection  in  the  show. 

But  the  producers  didn’t  stop  there.  They  must  have  figured 
tliat  the  picture  needed  still  more  S.  A.  (Student  Appeal)  so  they 
crammed  it  full  of  blondes,  brunettes,  redheads,  and.  . . . 
Whew!  Our  only  books  were  women’s  looks.  Books.  . . . 
Books.  . . . Books.  . . . 

Finally,  there  is  a picture  coming  that  your  struggling  writer 
1ms  more  sense  timn  to  attempt  to  “press  agent".  Sufficient 
to  say  that  one  of  tlie  movie  critics  on  a large  >ew  York  daily 
said  tills  about  F’ox’s  “CARAYAA”; 

“Tlie  picture  no  artist  could  paint.  . . . For  no  artist,  however 
great,  could  capture  the  fascinating  music,  the  frenzied  dancing, 
tile  tempestuous  romance,  tlie  gay  turbulence  of  the  countless 
crowds  in  ‘CARAVAA’.  Even  the  screen  witli  all  its  magic  lias 
never  attained  anytliiiig  like  it.” 

“CARA YAK”  features  Loretta  Young — good  ole  Loretta — , 
.lean  Parker,  Charles  Boyer,  Phillip  Holmes,  Louise  Fazenda, 
Aiilirey  Smith,  and  Koali  Beery.  And  the  great  songs  for  tlie 
production  were  written  by  the  peer  of  American  talkie  song 
writers — Giis  Kahn. 

If  tliere  has  ever  been  a real  screen  story  about  tlie  Gypsies, 
it  lias  stayed  off  the  beaten  track.  1 have  never  lieard  of  it. 
So,  it  seems  that  Iiere  is  story  tliat  is  distinctly  different  from 
tlie  ordinary  “find,  fool  and  forget  'em”  iiictiires  that  we  are 
so  accustomed  to  seeing.  Fox  lias  captured  all  the  glamour 
and  romance  tliat  we  associate  witli  tlie  nomadic  gyjisies.  It 
is  a great  show! 
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WAR  POETRY 

By  FALK  S.  JOHNSON 


{This  month  is  the  time  in  ichich  one  is  reminded 
of  the  tear  of  1914-18  tdth  all  its  horrors.  . . . Peace 
movements,  such  as  they  are,  are  usually  begun  in 
November.  Many  colleges  have  a student  body  or- 
ganised into  a union  tvhose  motto  is,  IT  e Shall  A ot 
Fight.”  There  is  no  such  organisation  on  our  campus. 
In  this  poetry  are  found  word  pictures  which  may 
give  birth  to  a desire  for  such  an  organisation.) 

— s — 

THE  WAR  WHEN  I YOUNG 

By  Falk  S.  Johnson 

The  war  I don’t  reca)l  so  very  well. 

Rut  trams  came  in  at  eight  and  four. 

And  as  around  the  curve  we  heard  their  bell. 

My  mother  called  me  to  the  door. 

The  war  I don’t  recall  so  very  well. 

But  she  would  say,  “Now  run,  my  dear. 

And  hurry  for  the  mail.  My  son  he  fell 
Since  last  we  heard  of  him  I fear. 

I don’t  recall  the  war  so  very  well. 

But  then  my  mother  grew  so  pale. 

And  when  at  eight  and  four  I heard  the  bell 
She  did  not  send  7ne  for  the  mail. 


THE  PEACE  WE  TFILV 
By  Falk  S.  Johnson 

We  fight  the  rear  to  end  all  war. 

We  wallow  deep  in  blood  and  mud. 

We  breathe  the  stench  of  carrion 
That  yesterday  was  friendly  and  alive. 
We  fight  the  war  to  end  all  war. 

We  laugh  at  screaming  shells, 

TF^  smile  at  gnetwing  injury. 

And  joke — for  soon  we  die. 

We  won  the  war,  the  peace  is  ours — 

The  peace  of  quiet  rows 

That  stretch  between  the  graves. 

That  nurtures  greener  grass — 

The  peace  that  ne’er  shall  cease. 


WE  SHALL  NOT  FIGHT 
By  Falk  S.  Johnson 

We  shall  not  fight — 

We  have  no  hate,  no  grudge 
That  calls  for  rear  and  blood. 

We  shall  not  fight^ 

We  need  not  praise  from  lads 
Who  speak  in  school  of  war. 

We  shall  not  fight — 

We  need  not  have  dead  monuments 
Erected  at  our  inoulding  feet. 

TFt’  shall  not  fight — 

There’s  naught  to  gain 
And  all  to  lose  by  war. 

■ — s — 

WAR 

By  Falk  S.  Johnson 

Yes,  war’s  a tragic  thing — 

It  reddens  mothers’  eyes; 

It  digs  a thousand  graves 
For  youth  that,  fighting,  dies; 

In  man  his  soul  depraves 
And  madly  wrecks  each  life 
In  foolish,  ftitile  strife. 

Yes,  war’s  a tragic  thing — 

But  not  as  yo7i  suppose: 

Not  death,  for  all  must  die; 

Not  death,  for  Christ  arose; 

Not  death,  though  mothers  cry. 

But  training  men  to  kill 
Is  not  our  Father’s  will. 

— s ■ — 

LOOK  NOT  THIS  WAY 
By  Falk  S.  Johnson 

Look  not  this  way,  ye  men  in  Flanders  field. 

For  sons,  and  younger  brothers  too,  rcill  die 
In  hellish  war  ye  sought  from  them  to  shield. 

And  they,  misspent,  will  soon  beside  yon  lie. 

Look  not  this  way,  ye  parents  without  sons. 

For  lads  like  yours,  nice  lads,  already  speed 
To  lay  themselves  on  altars  7nade  of  guns; 

Their  blood  unphicked  and  soidless  fioxo’rs  to  feed 
Look  not  this  zcay,  ye  7nen  of  God  a7id  good. 

For  Satan  found  a fiendish  glee  m death 
At  hard  Verdim,  the  Ma7-7ic,  and  A7-gon7ie  wood 
And  wants  again  to  take  7ne7i’s  life  a7id  breath. 

With  all  our  hearts  and  soids  this  plea  we  p7-ay: 

Oh  God,  look  7iot  this  way,  look  7iot  this  way. 
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"Just  one  of  the  Bones  boys!" 


A student  of  U.  of  Miss,  handed  in  the  following  as 
the  principal  parts  of  any  Latin  verb ; 

Slippeo,  slipeve,  falli,  bumptus. 

The  returned  paper  contained  the  following  correction : 

Falio,  faileve,  fluncto,  suspendum. 

S' — 

They  had  been  sitting  in  the  swing  in  the  moonlight, 
alone.  No  word  broke  the  stillness  for  half  an  hour, 
until — 

“Suppose  you  had  money,”  she  said,  “what  would  you 
do?” 

He  threw  out  his  chest  in  all  the  glory  of  young  man- 
hood. 

“I’d  travel,”  he  said. 

He  felt  her  warm  young  hand  slide  into  his.  When 
he  looked  up,  she  had  gone. 

In  his  hand  lay  a nickel. — Lehigh  Burr. 

■ — s — 

If  you  say  of  yourself,  “I  lie,”  and  in  so  saying  tell 
the  truth,  you  lie;  if  you  say  “I  lie,”  and  in  so  saying 
tell  a lie,  you  tell  the  truth. 

■ — s — 

“Who’s  that  awful-lookin’  femme  in  blue  over  there 
by  the  orchestra?” 

“That’s  my  aunt.” 

“Oh,  I don’t  mean  her.  I mean  that  horrible  one  who 
looks  as  if  she  had  on  a fake  face.” 

“She’s  my  sister.” 

“Boy,  she  sure  can  dance.” — Pointer. 


He:  There’s  just  one  objection  to 
this  canoe  and  that  is  that  if  you  try 
to  kiss  a girl  in  it  there’s  a great  dan- 
ger of  upsetting  it. 

She  : I can  swim. 

— s — 

“Ah  chcrie — ^je  t’  adore.” 

“Aw  shut  the  door  yourself — you 
opened  it.” — Lehigh  Burr. 

— s — 

JOKE  CONTEST 

Robert  Scruggs  Wins  the  Handsome 
Box  of  Life  Savers  This  Month 
With  This  Prize  Joke : 

There  are  three  classes  of  women: 
the  intellectuals,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  majority. 

Bring  your  pet  joke  by,  even  if  your 
roommate  won’t  laugh  at  it  every  day 
— what  do  you  expect  of  your  room- 
mate, anyway?  Remember,  fourteen 
packs  of  Life  Savers  will  kill  lots  of 
halitosis.  So  hand  in  a joke  for  your 
girl’s  sake ! 

YOU  ALL  TELL  'EM  THEIR  STUDENT  AD  DID  IT— YOU  ALL 


If  your  gal  tells  you  that  you  mustn’t 
see  her  any  more,  be  nonchalant — and 
don’t  go  back. — Green  Gander. 

— s — 


“I  know,”  said  the  little  violet,  “the 
stalk  brought  me.” — Siren. 


Tom's  is  the 

Hangout 

CANDIES 

SODAS 

TOM 

’S 

Sandwiches 

Magazines 

FOOTBALL  SCORES  EVERY 

SATURDAY  AT  7 P.M. 

Tom's  is  the 

Hangout 

The 

RALEIGH  TIMES 

NEWS!  SPORTS!  COMICS! 

Delivered  to  You  Doily 
at  only  15c  per  week 

See 

B.  I.  TART,  JR.,  Agent 


Visitor  at  Frat  House : Say,  buddy, 
where  are  the  showers  ? I want  to  take 
a bath. 

Pledge:  Sorry,  sir,  I don’t  know; 
I’ve  only  been  here  a semester. — Ari- 
zona Kitty-Kat. 
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“Toxey,  do  you  know  the  name  of 
the  human  digestive  tract?” 

“Alimentary,  Dr.  Vann,  alimentary.” 

— s — 

Joe  College:  All  that  I wear,  and 
all  that  I hope  to  wear,  I owe  to  my 
roommate. 

— s — 

Imagine  my  embarrassment — seasick 
and  had  the  lockjaw. 

— s — 

Street  Car  Conductor : How  old  are 
you,  little  girl  ? 

Little  Boston  Girl : If  the  corpora- 
tion doesn’t  object,  I’d  prefer  to  pay  full 
fare  and  keep  my  own  statistics. — 
lieanpot. 


For  Men 
of  all 

pref erences 


In  Fortune  Shoes  we  carry 
a wide  variety  of  patterns 
that  you  may  select  the 
shoe  that  meets  your  par- 
ticular fancy.  All  are  cor- 
rectly styled  in  all  the 
newest  toes,  leathers  and 
grain.  All  at  the  economi- 
cal price  of  $4. 


B.  & S.  DEPT.  STORE 

INCORPORATED 

"Buy  with  confidence — 
Wear  with  pride" 

WAKE  FOREST,  N.  C. 


YOUNG  MEN'S  CLOTHES  ARE  FEATURED  IN 
THIS  STORE  : MODERATE  PRICES 

10%  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS  AND  FACULTY 

AMMONS  & KING 

Exclusive  But  Not  Expensive 

116  Fayetteville  Street  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


FOR  EVERYTHING  IN  DRUGS  AND  STUDENT  SUPPLIES 

HARDWICKE’S  PHARMACY 

WE  ARE  NOW  TAKING  ORDERS  FOR 

THANKSGIVING  CANDIES 

AFTER  THE  SHOW:  VISIT  OUR 
COLLEGE  SODA  AND  SUNDRY  SHOPPE 
SANDWICHES  SODAS  SMOKES 


BE  A WINCHELL  AND  TELL— "IT  WAS  IN  THE  STUDENT" 
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EDITORIAL 

(Continued  from  page  two) 

suggestions  to  our  ever-open  ears? 
Why,  you  look  as  if  you  think  we 
take  offense,  or  that  we  are  going  to 
conform  our  editorial  policy  to  your 
expressed  wishes. 

But  we  just  laugh  and  laugh,  be- 
cause we  know  we  can’t  please  every- 
body. The  editor  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  once  heard  a reader  say 
that  he  enjoyed  every  page  of  a cer- 
tain issue.  The  editor  then  apologized 
for  the  issue,  stating  that  when  a read- 
er is  pleased  with  the  whole  table  of 
contents,  then  the  issue  is  not  well  bal- 
anced. Thus,  having  a theory  backed 
by  so  prominent  an  editor,  you  may 
influence  us  hut  you  can’t  scorch  us. 

— s — 

FOSTER  PARENT  OF  THE 
LAW  SCHOOL 

(Continued  from  page  four) 

3,  1855.  During  the  Civil  War  and 
all  of  its  horrors  he  passed  his  early 
youth.  His  home  was  right  in  the  line 
of  Sherman’s  march  and  a skirmish 
between  Sherman  and  Johnson  took 
place  near  his  home.  The  northern 
troops  either  confiscated  or  destroyed 
everything  in  his  home.  “We  had 
nothing  to  eat,  nothing  to  cook  it  in, 
and  nothing  to  eat  it  oiit  of,”  he  jocu- 
larly reminiscences.  And  it  was  in 
those  trying  days  of  reconstruction 
that  he  grew  up. 

In  the  June  of  1879  Dr.  Gulley 
graduated  from  Wake  Forest  with 
honors,  receiving  his  Master’s  degree. 
Soon  after  graduation  he  married 
Alice  Wingate,  daughter  of  the  college 
president,  terminating  a beautiful 
courtship.  Here  is  the  story  of  his 
romance  as  told  to  me:  Heedham  Yan- 
cey Gulley,  having  an  eye  for  the  beau- 
tiful, soon  after  entering  college 
spotted  Alice  and  immediately  found 
himself  deeply  and  insanely  in  love 
with  her.  She  didn’t  think  badly  of 
him  and  most  of  his  evenings  from 
then  on  were  spent  in  Dr.  Wingate’s 
parlor.  All  of  his  romance,  however, 
failed  to  pull  down  his  high  scholastic 


standing,  for  he  graduated  with  high 
honors. 

Dr.  Gulley,  a great  teacher  and  sage 
of  law,  is  also  a true  friend  to  every 
student.  He  has  a big  sympathy  for 
students,  and  takes  a fatherly  inter- 
est in  those  whom  he  knows.  He  has 
the  greatest  of  faith  in  the  younger 
generation,  and  says  that  it  has  a much 
greater  opportunity  for  better  develop- 
ment than  past  generations.  “The 
present  generation  is  different  than 
former  generations,”  he  states,  “but 
there  is  possibly  more  manhood  and 
womanhood  in  it,  though  customs  have 
radically  changed.” 

This  great  teacher  and  Christiati 
gentleman  demands  the  greatest  re- 
spect of  all  that  know  him.  The 
School  of  Law  is  extremely  fortunate 
in  having  Dr.  Gulley  as  its  dean,  pro- 
fessor, and  creator;  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege is  graciously  honored  in  having 
this  great  man  on  its  faculty;  and 
Horth  Carolina  is  certainly  favored  in 
having  this  great  Christian  teacher 
and  citizen  to  train  many  of  its  polit- 
ical leaders. 

— s — 

“You  hold  me — no  more  gin  to- 
night. Do  yer  wanna  grow  up  and 
be  a college  publication  man?” — Geor- 
gia Tech  Y ellow  J achet. 

— s — 

“And  are  you  secretly  married  to 
her?” 

“Ho,  she  knows  it.” 

— s — 

Spinster : There’s  a villain  jmrsu- 
ing  me. 

Second  Same : I’ll  attend  to  him ! 

First  Ditto:  Oh,  no,  you  won’t — 
he’s  chasing  me ! — Shipper. 

Teacher  : Willie,  what  is  an  adult  ? 

Willie : An  adult  is  one  that  has 
stopped  growing  except  in  the  middle. 
— Battalion. 

— s — 

“Do  they  make  false  eyes  out  of 
glass?” 

“Certainly.  How  else  could  you  see 
through  them?”- — Princeton  Tiger. 


IMPEOVE  YOUR  VOCABULARY 
By  Jack  Hutchixs 

A doorknob  is  something  a revolv- 
ing door  goes  around  without. 

A house  party  is  something  a frat 
has  to  forget  the  bad  marks  they  make 
on  exams. 

A pencil  is  a thing  you  write  with 
if  you  don’t  have  a pen,  and  if  you 
don’t  have  any  ink  for  it. 

An  editor  is  a man  who  reads  what 
you  write  and  if  he  likes  it,  it  doesn’t 
pass  the  board  of  censors,  and  if  he 
doesn’t  like  it,  it  doesn’t  pass  anyway. 

A library  is  a place  where  you  can’t 
get  books  out,  hut  you  can  (?)  read 
them  in  the  library. 

An  “meanie”  is  a person  who  is 
stingy  in  giving  football  game  passes 
to  big  shots  on  the  campus  like  me. 

A football  player  is  something  that 
has  hair  on  its  chest.  It  also  has  a 
two  day  beard  and  a gentle  (?) 
smile  (?). 

A cobble  stone  street  is  one  people 
would  rather  it  were  asphalt  than. 

Hen : Where  did  you  get  those 
trousers,  Ben?  They  fit  you  like  a 
glove. 

Ben : That’s  just  why  I’m  kicking 
about  them;  they  should  fit  like  trous- 
ers.— Lafayette  Lyre. 

— s — 

Here’s  to  the  present  day  culture — 
which  doesn’t  care  about  your  English 
if  your  Scotch  is  all  right. 

— s — 

Dr.  Brad : Don’t  you  know  there 
are  germs  in  kissing? 

“Pal”  Wilder : Say,  when  I kiss  I 
kiss  hard  enough  to  kill  the  germs. 

— s — 

After  casually  glancing  at  several 
passing  rumble-seat  activities,  we  can 
vouch  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

— s — 

“I  know  how  to  settle  this  unemploy- 
ment problem,”  said  the  club  wag.  “If 
we  put  all  the  men  of  the  world  on  one 
island,  and  all  the  women  on  another, 
we’d  have  everybody  busy  in  no  time.” 

“Well,  what  would  they  be  doing?” 

“Why,  boat-building.” 
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AFTFR  A HARD  GAME  . . . 


. ...  IN  THE  LOCKER  ROOM 


DON'T  YIELD  TO 

FATIGUE 


"Cliff  ” Montgomery 

Famous  quarterback!  Now  starring 
with  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers.  "Cliff” 
says:  "After  a game,  the  first  thing  I 
do  in  the  locker  room  is  to  light  up  a 
Camel— get  a swell  'lift’— and  in  a short 
time  I feel  100%  again— Camels  don’t 
interfere  with  healthy  nerves.” 


FOR  YOUR  OWN  DAILY  LIFE  YOU  NEED 
ENERGY,  TOO.  Turn  to  Camels  and  see  what  others 
mean  when  they  say  that  they  "get  a lift  with  a Camel.” 
Camels  help  to  dispel  tiredness,  ward  off  "blue”  moments 
—actually  increase  your  supply  of  available  energy. 
Camel’s  "energizing  effect”  has  been  confirmed  by  science. 
Smoke  all  you  want.  Camels  never  jangle  your  nerves. 


LAW  STUDENT 

E.  R.  O’Neil,  ’37,  says: 
"1  try  to  avoid  overdo- 
ing, and  part  of  my  pro- 
gram  is  smoking 
Camels.  There’s  enjoy- 
ment in  Camels.  They 
give  me  a delightful 
'lift.’  I smoke  them  con- 
stantly and  they  never 
bother  my  nerves.” 


ALL  TOBACCO  MEN 
KNOW... 

//  Camels  are  made  from 
finer,  More  Expensive 
Tobaccos— Turkish  and 
Domestic  — than  any 
other  popular  brand. " 


Capt.  R.  Stuart  Murray, 
F.R.G.S.,  says:  "1  was  in 
Honduras  10  months. 
Fortunately  I had  plenty 
of  Camels.  They  always 
give  me  a 'pick-up’  in 
energy.  I prefer  Camel’s 
flavor,  too.  They  never 
upset  my  nerves.” 


EXPLORER 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Pat  Robinson  of  INS  — 
always  on  the  jump.  Of 
course  he  gets  tired!  But 
— "I  find  Camels  restore 
my  pep,”  Pat  says.  "I 
smoke  at  least  two  packs 
a day,  and  they  never  in- 
terfere with  my  nerves.” 
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Small  Boy:  Maw  and  Paw  liad  an 
awful  time  getting  married.  Maw 
wouldn’t  marry  Paw  wlien  lie  was 
drunk,  and  Paw  wouldn’t  marry  kfaw 
when  he  was  sober. — Drexerd. 

— s — 

k rosh : I love  her,  although  she  isn’t 
pretty.  She  has  that  indefinable  some- 
thing. 

Soph  : Sure,  I know.  My  girl’s  Dad 
is  rich,  too. 

Golf  pro;  Tee  the  ball. 

Pupil : Sure  I see  it,  but  why  the  baby 
talk  ? 

— s — 


CONTENTS 


FEATURES 

To  Me,  Christmas  Is 4 

There  Ain’t  Xo  Santa  Claus G 

Rio,  My  Bio 8 


STORY 

The  Good  Day 10 


The  professor  was  trying  to  teach 
his  math  classes  how  to  read  Roman 
numerals,  so  he  wrote  “LXXX”  on  the 
hoard  and  asked  a freshman  co-ed  to 
tell  him  what  it  meant. 

“Love  and  kisses,”  she  replied  de- 
murely. 

— s — 

Here’s  to  love,  the  only  fire  against 
which  there  is  no  insurance. 

— s — 

SUMMARY 

“My  sweetheart,”  he  sighed 

“Is  delicious.” 

jVud  he  swore 

By  all  the  skies 

To 

Be 

True. 

“My  bride,”  ho  sighed 
“Is  capricious.” 

And  he  swore 
By  all  the  skies 
To 
Be 

True. 

“My  wife,”  he  sighed, 

“Is  suspicious.” 

And  he  swore 

By 

All 

The 

Skies. 

— Show  me. 
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During  the  Christmas  examination, 
a question  in  one  of  the  courses  was 
“what  causes  a depression?”  One  of 
the  students  on  pro  wrote  “God  knows  ! 
1 don’t.  Merry  Christmas!” 

When  the  examination  paper  came 
back  he  found  the  professor’s  notation, 
“God  gets  100.  You  get  zero.  Happy 
A'ew  Year!” 

Boy ; Who  was  that  football  player  I 
seen  you  with  last  night? 

Girl : That  won’t  no  football  player ; 
he  fell  in  a sausage  grinder. 


Sophomore:  What  is  your  greatest 
ambition,  mister? 

Freshman : To  die  one  year  sooner 
than  you,  sir. 

Sophomore  : Wliat  is  your  reason  for 
that  ? 

Freshman  : So  I will  bo  a sophomore 
in  hell  when  you  get  there,  sir. — Texcut 
Ranger. 

“I  told  her  I was  knee  deep  in  love 
with  her.” 

“Yes?  What  was  her  comeback?” 

“She  promised  to  keep  me  on  her 
wading  list.” — .Log. 

After  seeing  Maev  West’s  new  pic- 
ture, we  realize  more  than  ever  that 
her  theme  song  should  be,  “Hippy  days 
are  here  again.” 

— 8 — 

Son ; Why  has  Marjorie  never  gone 
with  Santa  Claus,  Pop? 

Pop;  Because  there  ain’t  no  Santa 
Claus,  Son. 


Then  there  was  the  guy  who  was  so 
weak  he  couldn’t  spit  over  his  chin — 
but  after  trying  Smith’s  vitality  pills, 
he  claimed  he  could  spit  all  over  it. 

Don’t  you  always  pity  a girl  who 
is  frightened  in  the  dark? 

Yeah,  I can’t  help  feeling  for  her. 
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The  nearness  of  the  holidays  only 
reminds  us  of  the  nearness  of  the  end 
of  the  first  semester,  with  all  the  trials 
and  tribulations  which  immediately 
precede  the  recording  of  semester  credits. 
We  know  that  during  our  two  weeks  at 
home  we  will  forget  most  of  that  which 
we  have  struggled  all  fall  to  learn. 
Then  that  first  week  after  holidays — • 
oh,  what  a nightmare  that  will  be. 
There  should  be  some  means  of  avoiding 
this  situation. 

There  is  a means  of  escape — the 
quarter  system.  In  comparison  with 
our  semester  system,  its  many  advan- 
tages are  clearly  seen. 

Under  our  present  system,  the  first 
semester  is  riddled  by  interruptions — 
football.  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas. 
Then  too,  from  September  to  January 
is  a long  time  to  remember  facts  which 
have  been  carefully  stowed  away  for 
exams. 


The  quarter  system  affords  deeper 
concentration.  Since  the  number  of 
courses  carried  are  reduced,  the  hours 
on  each  course  are  increased — the  stu- 
dent does  not  have  so  scattered  a field 
of  thought. 

Why  do  men  frequently  drop  out  of 
school  before  the  completion  of  semes- 
ter work?  It’s  that  same  old  problem 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  financial 
difficulties.  ISTow  if  the  “laps”  were 
shorter,  the  men  could  complete  the  work 
begun  with  a smaller  outlay  of  money. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  quarter 
system  seems  to  be  that  objection  raised 
against  most  radical  changes,  that  of 
custom  or  habit.  Then,  too,  some  of 
the  students  themselves  object  to  taking 
three  final  quizzes  instead  of  two.  But 
the  quarter  finals,  covering  less  ground, 
would  bo  much  easier  to  prepare  for. 

This  is  not  written  merely  to  propose 
a radical  change  or  to  create  an  issue 


for  debate.  We  are  really  in  favor  of 
changing  to  quarters.  Think  it  over, 
and  let  us  know  your  stand  on  this 
question ! 

We  have  two  whole  weeks  in  which  to 
raise  cain,  read,  visit,  catch  up  on  work, 
or  otherwise  pass  the  time  according  to 
our  individual  tastes.  Some  of  us  go 
“way  up  north,”  some  “way  down 
south” ; some  of  us  go  home  to  a large 
city,  others  to  the  most  rural  residence. 
But  no  matter  who  we  are,  or  where  we 
are  going,  we  are  going  home  for  Christ- 
mas, and  the  folks  ■will  be  glad  to  see  us. 

It  is  we  who  will  determine  what 
kind  of  faces  the  professors  look  into 
on  January  second,  and  our  last  day  or 
two  at  home  will  determine  what  kind 
of  start  will  be  made  on  those  fateful 
reviews.  With  this  thought  in  mind, 
W'o  are  determined  to  “throw  a big  one” 
during  the  holidays,  but  to  he  ready  for 
the  morning  of  January  2,  193’5. 
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MY  HEART  IS  A LYRE 
By  Gerald  G.  Grubb 

My  heart  is  a lyre 
Made  true  and  entire 
By  the  Master's  hand 
For  the  touch  of  thy  hand. 

The  living  strands 
Yearn  for  thy  hands 
With  a holy  desire. 

Should  you  choose  to  play 

My  chords  would  sway 

The  dance  of  the  priestly  seven; 

My  tones  would  cause 
The  stars  to  pause 

And  fire  the  hearts  of  those  in  heaven 
With  hold  seraphic  lay. 

Only  a touch  of  thine 
Can  strike  the  fire 
Of  mad  desire — 

Of  wild  desire — 

From  this  harp  entire. 

This  living  lyre. 

This  heart  of  mine! 

MY  DREAM  OF  DEATH 
By  Falk  S.  Johnson 

(Tills  poem  is  a versification  of  the  story,  The 
Good  Day,  which  appears  elsewhere  in  tliis  issue.) 

Today  xohen  I axoolce  I had  a dream: 

Before  the  sun  should  set  into  the  west 
That  I should  leave  my  life's  slo7v  sullen  stream 
And  move  to  Heaven  high.  And  it  was  best. 

1 7vas  not  startled  not  amazed,  for  it 
Was  as  a goal  attained  that  satisfied. 

I clothed  myself  and  stood  to  smile  a hit; 

It  seemed  a natural  thing — all  men  have  died. 

I hoed  into  the  rich,  black  soil  till  noon; 

I lunched  and  talked  7oith  Ella  for  an  hour; 

Then  7cent  up.stairs  to  lo7w  my  hooks,  for  soon, 

I knew,  I'd  go  as  sno7o  before  a sho7cer. 

It  was  not  hard  for  me  to  do.  I humbly  rend 

My  simple  creed  and  laid  the  Book  aside 

That  I might  place  upon  my  chest  my  head 

And  fold  my  hands.  For  thus  great  men  have  died. 


A DISILLUSIONMENT 
By  Ryburn  T.  Stancil 

'T7coidd  seem  as  though  it  had  a lone  and  dreary  life. 
This  shining  sphere,  the  moon,  up  there  so  much  alone. 
Forsooth,  it  has  710  task,  710  7wrk,  710  goal  ahead; 

A lo7icly  f7-ozen  7nass  for  S7ms  to  shme  7ipon! 

It  gams  its  glory  fro7n  another  7oorld  afar 
A nd  only  passes  on  a h7'illiance  not  its  own. 

Alas,  the  beauty  of  its  mystery  nore  is  gone; 

I nstead,  a cold,  volcanic  face  is  looked  upon. 

Why  then  do  poets  sing  their  songs  of  fairest  praise 
And  stir  emotions  lo7ig  fo7'gotten  in  the  sold? 

And  7ohy  do  lovers  pause  7m,thin  its  mello7e7  glow 
To  whisper  precious  thoughts  so  pretty,  yet  so  old? 

Because  the  moon  is  but  a mirror  to  the  soul 
And  thus  reflects  a sacred  inessage  not  its  o7on; 

And  timid  souls,  afraid  to  7t}hisper  70ords  of  love 
1 711  part  the7n  to  the  mello7o  moon,  7oho  maLes  it  kno7cm. 

IT  HAPPENED  IN  ENGLISH  THREE 
By  Danielson 

Frof.  sits  on  hack  of  chair — 

Balances  on  back  of  chair — 

Chair  gives  way — 

Prof,  hits  floor — 

Class  is  in  an  uproai’ — - 

Prof,  gets  up  smiling,  saying:  “One 'should  practice 
acrobatic  stunts  before  one  performs.” 

Xote  passed  from  rear  of  class — 

Four  men  pass  note — 

Prof,  sees  note,  gets  off  tune — 

Prof,  says  something  about  note — 

Four  men  turn  a guilty  red — 

Hoot  inon! 

One  man  has  leg  projiped  on  desk  arm — 

Very  comfortable  position  with  head  on  knee — 

Prof,  envies  the  man. 

Class  ends — 

Young  man  gets  up — 

Folds  note — 

^Vddresses  envelojie — 

Sighs — 

Goes  to  lunch ! >, 
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TO  ME,  CHRISTMAS  IS 


DR.  J.  W.  LYNCH  . . . 

At  this  season  my  bleached  thoughts  make  holy  pilgrimage 
to  The  Cradle.  A cradle  may  be  had  for  fifty  cents — -an 
oyster  shell  that  conceals  the  pearl.  The  little  expectant 
stockings  hanging  by  our  firesides  Christmas  Eve  night  are 
of  more  consequence  to  the  world  than  all  strong  boxes  of 
the  moneyed  kings.  The  tiny,  awkward  and  untutored  hands 
weave  into  our  soul  some  golden  thread  of  sentiment,  some 
ray  of  unselfish  joy,  some  masterful  purpose,  some  heavenly 
tie.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Christmas  cradle.  Om- 
nipotence was  compressed  into  it.  It  held  the  heart  of  God 
and  all  potential  good  in  man.  It  begets  love,  trust,  humility, 
charity  and  all  the  graces  of  the  Kingdom.  It  has  made  a 
Milky  Way  of  Hope  through  the  ages.  It  lines  many  a 
humble  home  with  the  gold  of  love.  It  puts  a drain  pipe 
of  sympathy  in  millions  of  hearts  and  draws  off  their  selfish- 
ness. It  is  the  genesis  of  the  “Palace  of  Peace”  and  the 
predestined  destroyer  of  Gihraltars  and  Dreadnoughts.  It’s 
softening  influence  extends  even  to  our  dumb  brothers  and 
there  is  relation  between  the  manger-cradle  and  societies  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 

Around  the  cradle  no  unseemly  revelings  were  held,  no 
peace-disturbing  explosions  profaned  the  Holy  Kight,  no 
drunken  men  poisoned  the  air  with  polluted  breath;  hut 
instead  an  emissary  star  looked  down,  angels  sang,  shepherds 
rejoiced,  old  people  worshipped,  wise  men  bestowed  gifts, 
while  over  the  God-child’s  face  a good  mother  crooned. 


“Fats”  Voss;  ...  a period  in  which  all  you  can  hear  is 
“Jingle  Bells,”  “Silent  Kight,”  etc.,  and  I always  was 
especially  fond  of  good  old  yuletide  music. 

Average  Student : . . . a short  reprieve  from  the  toils  and 
troubles  of  college.  It  gives  me  a chance  to  catch  up  on  my 
courtin’  and  my  sleep.  Of  course  it’s  nice  to  be  with  the 
home-folks,  too.  And  don’t  forget  the  change  from  boarding 
house  to  home  cooking — oh  boy,  oh  hoy.  . . . 

Dave  Holton : . . . a holiday  season,  along  with  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  Christ.  But  the  biggest  thing  I can  think 
about  is  that  by  then  my  football  days  will  be  over.  But 
cheer  up,  Dave,  you  can  tune  in  on  the  Eose  Bowl  game 
during  the  holidays. 

Co-Ed : . . . a short  time  in  which  I won’t  have  to  look  at 
boys  all  the  time.  I’m  so  tired  of  seeing  boys  all  the  time — • 
tall  boys,  short  hoys,  ugly  boys,  but  no  longer  do  I see  any 
good-looking  hoys. 

Tom  Greenwood : . . . two  whole  weeks  in  which  I don’t  get 
a chance  to  rake  my  staff  out  and  to  put  out  a paper.  I 
always  get  tired  of  holidays  before  they  are  over — I’m  think- 
ing of  all  the  news  that  could  be  happening  if  school  were 
going  on  during  the  holidays. 

Meredith  Girl : . . . a reminder  of  the  true  meaning  of 
Christmas  itself.  But  looking  forward  to  Christmas  is  the 
best,  part — during  Christmas  I sing  carols  instead  of  the 
prisoners’  song. 

Laundry  Collector  (colored,  eleven  years  old)  ; . . . when 
Santa  Claus  come  and  see  me  and  when  my  ma  and  papa  gets 
drunk  and  we  all  has  a big  time. 

Med.  Student : a.  chance  to  catch  up  on  my  work  and  to 
see  how  it  feels  again  to  have  a bit  of  leisure  time. 

Miss  Vauss  (college  nurse)  : . . . a season  when  everybody 
piles  into  the  infirmary  with  colds,  flu,  etc.  And  after 
Christmas  there  are  always  overworked  stomachs  and  a case 
or  two  of  the  gout. 

Professor:  . . . an  ideal  season  in  which  to  play  golf, 
especially  if  it  doesn’t  snow. 
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AFTER  EVERY  CLASS 

IT  RINGS  THE  BELL! 

I 

If  you  would  like  to  find  out  how  good  your  pipe  really  can  taste, 
try  Prince  Albert.  This  excellent  secret  blend  of  choice,  top-quality 
tobaccos  is  treated  by  a special  process  which  removes  all  trace  of 
"bite.”  Smoke  a pipeful  of  mellow  Prince  Albert  and  see  for  your- 
self why  pipe  smokers  everywhere  call  it  "The  National  Joy  Smoke.” 


h\m  Albert 


IN  THE  PROTHORACIC  LEG  THERE 

I nt  I ISUV-nniN  I 

FEMUR  .TIB1A,METATAR50S, 
TARSUS,  AND  PUU/ILLOS.r 
THE  CLAW  IS  --- ETC,  y 


Copyright,  1934,  B.  J.  Beynolds  Tobacco  Company 


I NEVER  KNEW  HOW  GOOD 
A PIPE  COULD  TA5TE 
UNTIL  I GOT  ONTO 

"PRINCE  ALBERTI 


ZOOLOGY 


ZOOLOGY  16  THE  STUDY  OFJ 
THE  INSIDE  AS  WEI 
AS  THE  OUTSIDE 
\.OF  ANIMALS 


LET'S  HAVE  A LOOK  AT  THE 

BEE'S  PROTHORACIC  LEG 
^THROUGH  THE  MICROSCOPE. 
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THERE  AIN’T  NO  SANTA  CLAUS 

A Good  Old-Fashioned  Melodrama  Without  Music.  It's  the  Acme  of  Hackneyed  Triteness 


Handsome  Harry,  gridiron  hero  of 
multiple  proportions,  is  seen  weaving 
in  and  out  of  the  seething  mass  of  hu- 
manity upon  the  main  thoroughfare  of 
the  metropolis.  Quick  as  a rabbit  he 
comes  to  a standstill  before  the  portals 
of  a tall,  massive  companion  of  the 
clouds.  Helpless  screams  issue  forth 
from  the  skyward  roof  of  the  structure. 

Pricking  his  ears,  our  hero,  without 
hesitation,  recognizes  the  distressing 
cries  of  Wholesome  Hattie,  his  erstwhile 
fiancee. 

‘‘Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man!” 
lie  manfully  quotes.  “My  own  Whole- 
some Hattie,  the  handiwork  of  heaven, 
is  in  distressing  circumstances.  Oh, 
say  not  so!”  But  Handsome  Harry, 
proud  victor  of  many  pugilistic  encoun- 
ters and  gridiron  hero  that  he  is,  sum- 
moned his  physical  prowess  and  is  off 
to  the  rescue  of  the  darling  of  his  heart ! 

Heaving  his  chest.  Handsome  Harry, 
playful  pugilist  and  genie  of  the  grid- 
iron, crosses  the  threshold  and  disap- 
pears from  view,  going  manfully  up- 
ward, leaving  fifty  flights  of  stairs  in 
his  wake.  As  swift  as  a hare  he  as- 
cends, tripping  the  light  fantastic. 

While  our  hero  is  rushing  violently 
to  the  help  of  Wholesome  Hattie,  Poilem 
Fannigan,  vehement  viper,  and  his  able 
but  villainous  partners  in  crime  are 
torturing  our  heroine.  Nature  has  been 
good  to  Wholesome  Hattie ; she  is  a verit- 
able daughter  of  Venus,  a veritable  gem 
of  beauty.  She  is  slumped,  scared  as 
a rat  and  crying  like  a baby,  in  a corner 
of  Foilem  Fannigan’s  business  head- 
quarters on  the  fiftieth  story.  Her 
raven  tresses  are  in  a disheveled  state 
of  condition ; a badly  torn  dress  drapes 
her  shivering,  willowy  form ; her  beauti- 
ful face  with  its  ruby  lips,  sky-blue  eyes, 
and  lily  complexion  bears  the  marks 
of  her  deep  humiliation  and  long  suffer- 
ing in  the  hands  of  Foilem  Fannigan 
and  his  colleagues. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha !”  laughs  the  villain, 
twirling  his  thin  black  mustache,  “One 
way  or  another,  you’ll  marry  me;  I’ll 
stop  at  nothing ! Ha,  ha,  ha !” 


By  ED  GAMBRELL 

Our  heroine,  innocent  as  a lamb, 
trembles  and  cries  in  her  distress,  “Oh, 
no ! no ! a thousand  times  no ! I’ll  not 
marry  you  on  my  life ! Oh,  you  heathen 
wretch,  you  vehement  viper,  if  my 
Handsome  Harry  were  only  here,  he 
would  kill  you  to  death ; he  would  wreak 
justice!” 

xind  then  she  breaks  down  in  a flood 
of  tears.  Handsome  Harry  is  con- 
spicuous by  his  absence. 

But  puffing  like  an  engine.  Handsome 
Harry  arrives  at  his  destination,  the 
office  of  Foilem  Fannigan,  as  the  villain 
is  steadily,  step  by  step,  approaching 
our  helpless  heroine.  Violently  our  hero 
shakes  the  door;  it  is  locked. 

“Behind  closed  doors!”  he  yells. 
“Foilem  Fannigan,  you’se  viper,  your 
doom  is  sealed!” 

“Help ! Help ! Dear  one.  Help !” 
screams  Wholesome  Hattie. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  the  villian’s  wicked 
laugh  penetrates  the  tumultuous  at- 
mosphere, as  he  comes  closer  and  closer 
to  his  victim. 

This  is  the  last  straw!  Handsome 
Harry,  in  all  his  maddened  fury,  jerks 
the  sturdy  door  from  its  hinges  and 
casts  it  through  the  side  of  the  build- 
ing. The  villain’s  evil  schemes  are 
nipped  in  the  bud. 

“Blood  is  thicker  than  water !”  the 
villains  are  informed.  “You  toothless 
maids  shall  never  render  another  das- 
tardly deed !” 

“Ha ! Ha ! two  heads  are  better  than 
one  and  there  are  eight  of  us ! At  him !” 
cries  the  head  scoundrel  with  chilled 
breath. 

Handsome  Harry,  pugilistic  Pegasus, 
becomes  a rising  tide  of  flying  fists  as 
he  whips  himself  into  condition.  Tak- 
ing on  all  eight  of  his  enemies,  he  rains 
blows  hither  and  thither  upon  his  oppo- 
sition— and  when  it  rains  it  pours. 
Harry  doesn’t  know  his  own  strength — 
and  ignorance  is  bliss.  The  seemingly 
overwhelming  opposition,  doomed  for 


disappointment,  comes  to  the  sudden 
realization  that  Handsome  Harry  is  a 
suj^erman. 

“Out  of  the  window  you  will  go !” 
yells  our  hard-hitting  hero  as  he  grabs 
Foilem  Fannigan,  who  is  squealing  like 
a pig,  and  launches  him  into  eternity. 

A dull  thud  is  heard  fifty  floors  below 
and  Harry  resumes  play  in  a most 
vicious  manner.  Green  with  envy  at 
Handsome  Harry’s  muscular  ability,  the 
angry  mob  attacks  him  once  more.  With 
clock-like  precision  our  hero  delivers  his 
opponents  involuntarily  into  the  arms 
of  Morpheus  and  then  throws  them  out 
the  window  to  a horrible  fate,  a dull  thud 
way  below. 

His  task  keeiJS  him  busy  as  a bee,  but 
he  works  like  a Trojan  and  thinks  his 
task  is  done,  when  another  gang  rushes 
down  upon  him.  With  flery  eloquence 
Handsome  Harry  gives  them  due  warn- 
ing, but  ’tis  all  to  no  avail.  Eising  to  the 
situation,  our  hero  proves  able  to  cope 
with  it.  Time  and  time  again,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  our  hero  gives  a 
scoundrel  the  sound  thrashing  he  de- 
serves and  throws  him  out  the  window. 

xi  knife  is  drawn  on  Handsome 
Harry,  but  “fingers  were  made  before 
knives  and  forks,”  he  asserts,  and  tears 
the  mongrel  apart,  throwing  him  out  the 
window  to  parts  unknown.  Mob  after 
mob  of  hoodlums  appear  upon  the  scene 
of  the  fray  and  throw  themselves  upon 
Handsome  Harry. 

“Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,”  philos- 
ophies our  daring  young  hero  as  he  takes 
on  large,  small,  big,  little,  short,  long, 
fat,  thin,  ugly,  pretty,  boiserous,  reti- 
cent, strong,  weak,  etc.,  misdemeanants 
of  all  sizes,  shapes,  weights,  etc.  He  be- 
comes virtually  a pair  of  flying  fists,  his 
powerful,  untiring  biceps  heeding  his 
every  command.  His  efficiency  im- 
proves each  shining  hour. 

x\s  the  shades  of  night  are  falling  the 
last  hoodlum  is  sent  to  an  untimely 
death,  his  well-deserved  fate.  Handsome 
Harry  has  made  hay  while  the  sun  was 
shining  and  has  proved  to  be  a foeman 
worthy  of  his  steel. 
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Our  exhausted  heroine,  spell-bound, 
gazes  upon  Handsome  Harry  in  fond 
admiration  and  with  worshipful  eyes, 
regarding  his  deeds  as  no  less  than 
miraculous.  A moment  of  breathless 
silence  intervenes.  Then  our  brave 
hero,  tried  and  true,  no  worse  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  i^receding  exercise, 
gathers  Wholesome  Hattie’s  lithe  figure 
into  his  brawny  arms  and  seats  her 
upon  a downy  couch. 

He  makes  a well-earned  remark, 
“none  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair.” 
After  a brief  pause  he  explains  in  hated- 
breath,  “It  wasn’t  so  much  the  heat  as 
the  humidity.” 

Handsome  Harry,  now  that  Toilem 
Fannigan  and  his  vicious  vipers  have 
been  properly  disposed  of,  is  monarch  of 
all  that  ho  surveys  as  he  looks  down  at 
Wliolesomo  Hattie,  his  true  love.  The 
happy  couple  remain  long  in  silence,  too 
full  for  utterance.  Ain’t  love  grand. 

“Hoar  one,  you  came  just  in  the  nick 
of  time,”  Wholesome  Hattie  whispers 
softly,  caressing  his  curly  locks.  “I 
know  now  that  you  weren’t  after  the 
almighty  dollar  when  you  asked  for  my 
wealthy  hand.  You  have  been  a howl- 
ing success ; you  have  climbed  the  ladder 
of  success.  You  have  been,  indeed,  the 
man  of  the  hour,  and  I shake  to  think  of 
the  fate  from  which  you  saved  me. 
G(^c ! but  you’re  sweet  as  sugar,  and  as 
playful  as  a puppy.” 

The  day  is  now  dead,  and  the  moon- 
light filters  in  through  fleecy  clouds 
from  on  high.  Silence  reigns  supreme. 

Handsome  Harry  usurps  the  throne 
of  silence,  “Wholesome  Hattie,  flower 
of  my  heart,  will  you  he  my  honnie 
bride?”  (What  could  he  more  trite?) 

Wholesome  Hattie  sweetly  gives  her 
accustomed  reply,  a pungent  “HO.” 
And  then  she  vindicated  herself  hy  say- 
ing, “I  wish  to  ho  fonder  of  you,  if 
possible,  and  absence  makes  the  heart 
grow  fonder.” 

Eesigned  to  his  cruel  fate.  Wholesome 
Harry  hows  his  hoary  head  and  retorts 
in  boyish  disappointment,  “ ’Tis  a hitter 
cup,  but  I knew  all  the  time  there  wasn’t 
no  Santa  Clause !” 

— And  so  they  lived  happily  ever 
after. 
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I WENT  OUT  FOR  OLD  GOLD  AND  BLACK 

By  THOMPSON  GREENWOOD 


The  first  article  I wrote  for  the  Old 
Gold  and  Bloch  was  terrible.  It  was 
concerned  with  the  ex-annual  cake  race, 
and  appeared  in  the  second  issue  of 
the  paper  in  the  fall  of  1931. 

1 wrote  it  about  ten  times  before 
being  satisfled.  The  editor,  evidently 
a little  harder  to  please  than  the  re- 
porter, made  five  more  drafts,  and  the 
masterpiece  was  ready  for  press. 

The  pajmr  appeared  on  time  in  those 
days,  and  I caught  the  first  issue  early 
Saturday  morning.  Hurriedly  I turned 
to  the  sports  page  in  an  effort  to  find 
the  article.  Some  time  it  took  to  find 
my  contribution  to  the  Wake  Forest 
weekly.  Hut  I did  not  give  up.  Brave- 
ly I searched.  In  despair,  two  fresh- 
men were  called  upon  to  assist  me  in 
the  hunt.  Yow  here’s  where  I spring 
a surprise : we  found  it — tucked  neatly 
in  as  a filler  for  the  front  page ! The 
article  was  headed  “Annual  Cake  Eace 
To  Be  Eun  Yext  Saturday.”  I have 
often  been  glad  that  the  honorable  editor 
(editors  are  always  honorable)  used 
“Cake  Eace”  in  the  headline,  for  other- 
wise I would  never  have  known  that  was 
the  article  I had  worked  on  so  hard  a 
few  days  previously.  Taking  these 
papers,  I plainly  marked  the  writeup 
so  there  could  be  no  mistake,  “By 
Thompson  Greenwood.” 

What  do  you  think  I did?  What 
would  you  have  done  in  such  a case? 
Well,  I did  just  what  you  or  anyone 
else  of  nil/  calibre  would  have  done 
under  similar  circumstances.  I quiet- 
ly went  about  gathering  Old  Gold  and 
Blacks.  This  was  a very  difficult  task, 
as  there  were  none  in  the  waste  cans 
in  those  days.  Finally,  however,  I had 
sufficient  copies  for  the  even  dozen 
families  in  Jonesville. 

After  a few  dollars  for  postage,  a 
bottle  of  glue,  a hundred  wrappers,  and 
a half-bottle  of  ink  had  gone  where- 
ever  these  things  go,  the  papers  were 
ready  to  be  mailed.  Copies  were  sent 
to  my  home  town,  our  high  school,  and 
all  close  relatives. 

One  to  a wayward  third  cousin  in 


Beoria  was  returned  marked  “uncalled 
for.”  I was  a little  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  idea  set  forth  by  the  red  stamp. 
There  wasn’t  any  use  of  sending  an  Old 
Gold  and  Black  away  out  there.  It 
was  wholly  uncalled  for.  Of  course 
I hated  that  it  came  back,  but  my 
“piece,”  as  they  referred  to  it  at  home, 
was  read  in  the  high  school  chapel 
Monday  morning,  so  that  ameliorated 
matters  to  a great  extent. 

Yow,  “The  Eoniance  of  My  First 
Article”  or  “How  I Became  a Collegiate 
Journalist”  has  been  exaggerated,  but 
a little  lace  was  needed  here  and  there 
to  make  it  interesting.  And  after  all, 
I am  a newspai)erman  and  not  a 
preacher. 

I was  proud  of  that  article.  It  Avas 
not  so  good,  but  Avith  the  help  of  Hugh 
Stroupe  and  Hoke  Yorris,  freres  au.v 
armes,  the  manuscript  reached  the 
IJrinter,  the  readers,  and  the  quasi-critics 
— a la  George  Jean  Yathan — in  good 
form. 

I Avas  out  for  football  that  year  and 
AA'as  doing  pretty  good,  I think,  for  the 
coach  called  me  by  my  first  name.  Being 
rather  large  for  my  age,  six  feet,  one 
hundred  eighty,  I had  no  doubt  that 
I Avould  bloom  into  one  of  the  mightiest 
tackles  in  the  griditon  history  of  the 
state. 

The  Aveek  after  that  first  Avriteup  aj)- 
I>earcd,  our  freshman  team  scrimmaged 
the  varsity.  I Avas  sent  in  at  the  half. 
The  ball  Avas  sna2)ped,  and  Dune  Wilson 
Avas  coming  like  a bat  out  of  Hades 
toward  my  side  of  the  line,  tOAvards  me  ! 
Dune  Avas  always  a glutton  for  punish- 
ment. I made  the  tackle  all  right,  but 
I have  thought  about  it  since.  I hardly 
think  the  coach  could  have  been  exactly 
satisfied,  for  the  man  Avlioni  I had  hit  so 
hard  kept  “knee-highing”  it  on  up  the 
field,  just  carrying  on — as  if  I had  neA’er 
touched  him. 

I lay  there  in  the  damjA  earth,  it  being 
muddy  that  day,  and  thought  to  myself, 
“GreciiAvood,  it  takes  training  for  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  you  haven’t  had  it. 

( Con  tinned  on  page  sixteen) 
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There  are  few  of  you  who  have  visited 
my  home,  and  it  is  for  your  benefit 
that  this  article  is  written.  I am  sup- 
posing that  you  are  passing  through  Rio 
and  that  I am  to  be  your  guide  during 
you  brief  visit. 

As  you  approach  Rio,  the  capital  of 
Brazil,  you  doubtless  observe  its  rare 
beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  few  spots  in 
the  world  where  nature  has  put  forth 
her  best  efforts  to  captivate.  The  lofty 
mountains  completely  surrounding  the 
city  and  the  bay,  reaching  down  to  the 
sea  and  forming  a pathway  to  the  clouds 
above,  have  earned  for  Rio  the  title  of 
Queen  of  the  Harbors.  From  afar  the 
mountains  appear  as  a sleeping  giant, 
the  symbol  of  Rio’s  mighty  power.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  an  army  to 
cross  these  mountains  and  invade  Rio, 
and  the  mightiest  navy  in  the  world 
would  find  it  difficult  to  enter  the  narrow 
channel,  protected  on  both  sides  by 
indestructible  masses  of  granite  and 
surrounded  by  several  man-made  forts. 
If  Rio  is  to  be  taken,  it  must  be  taken 
by  air,  and  even  then  three  slender  shafts 
of  stone  project  from  their  surround- 
ings and  point  to  One  who  will  not  for- 
sake Rio.  They  are  known  as  “Dedos 
de  Deus”  or  “The  Fingers  of  God”. 

As  your  steamer  glides  smoothly 
through  the  placid  waters  of  the  bay 
to  the  docks  you  have  a chance  to  admire 
the  beauty  of  Rio  as  a whole.  On  the 
right  you  will  see  the  “Fingers  of  God” 
completely  enveloped  in  a veil  of  blue 
haze;  to  the  left  is  the  “Hunchback,” 
upholding  its  gigantic  figure  of  Christ 
as  a symbol  of  the  good  will  and  peace 
of  the  country.  How  you  are  safely 
at  the  dock,  and  the  ship  is  being  secure- 
ly moored  to  the  pier. 

As  you  reach  the  foot  of  the  gang- 
plank a group  of  “would-be  guides” 
take  you  by  storm.  You  will  enjoy 
listening  to  their  broken  English,  as 
the  manner  in  which  they  coin  an 
English  word  from  a similar  one  in 
Portuguese  is  very  interesting.  But 
we  must  hurry  on  with  our  sight-seeing 
expedition  if  we  hope  to  see  much  of 
the  city.  We  pass  through  the  custom- 
house, where,  in  a leisurely  manner 
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characteristic  of  the  country,  your  pass- 
port is  carefully  checked.  Once  through 
the  gates  you  are  rushed  by  a group  of 
men  who  will  gladly  carry  your  trunks 
anywhere  in  the  city  for  thirty  cents. 

We  are  now  on  the  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  the  main  street  of  Rio.  The 
first  building  that  we  notice  is  the 
“Edificio  da  Hoite.”  This  is  the  home 
of  the  largest  afternoon  newspaper  in 
the  country,  and  is  the  tallest  building 
in  Brazil.  One  of  the  very  first  things 
to  which  your  attention  is  drawn  is  the 
sidewalks,  made  up  of  many  small 
pieces  of  marble  and  granite  set  in 
mosaic  designs.  As  we  stroll  down 
the  avenue  we  notice  many  souvenir 
shops.  Haturally  you  stop,  for  all 
American  visitors  must  have  something 
to  show  the  iJeople  back  in  “Missoury” 
where  verbal  statements  do  not  suffice. 
The  souvenir  which  you  will  pick  out 
will  probably  be  a beautiful  tray  made 
entirely  of  butterfly  wings.  As  you 
look  at  it,  the  color  will  change  from  a 
scintilating  blue  to  a deep  green  and 
finally  to  a brown.  These  butterflies 
having  blue  wings  are  natives  of  Brazil 
and  are  not  to  bo  found  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  You  may  purchase 
pictures,  rings,  necklaces,  trays,  powder- 
boxes  and  scarf-pins  made  of  the  wings. 

Hear  the  center  of  the  avenue  there 
are  many  drug  stores  with  awnings 
stretching  out  over  the  sidewalks.  It  is 
here  under  these  awnings  that  the  elite 
stop  for  a cold  drink  of  beer,  champagne, 
tea  or  other  appetizing  beverages. 
Personally  I prefer  a glass  of  cold,  sweet, 
foamy  coeoanxit  juice. 

We  now  cross  “Rua  do  Ouvidor,”  the 
Wall  Street  of  Rio.  All  of  the  money 
in  the  country  will  at  one  time  or  an- 
other pass  through  this  street,  a narrow 
one,  dingy  and  dirty  in  appearance. 

How  we  are  nearing  the  other  end  of 
the  main  street,  and  on  every  side  we 
are  surrounded  by  old  and  impressive 


buildings.  On  our  right  is  the  famous 
“Theatro  Municipal”  where  the  fashion- 
able assemble  to  hear  the  musical  cele- 
brities from  all  parts  of  the  earth. 
Across  the  street  is  the  “Bibliotheca 
Hacional”  where  you  will  find  anything 
you  wish  to  read.  Just  above  the 
library  is  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Letters  where  all  of  the  great  scholars 
gather  for  a “general  bull-session.”  It 
is  deemed  one  of  the  greatest  honors 
in  the  country  to  be  a member  of  this 
group.  In  front  of  us  at  the  end  of  the 
street  is  the  Monroe  Palace,  a gift  from 
the  United  States. 

lYe  now  take  a taxi,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  cover  all  of  Rio  in  any  other 
way.  It  is  an  American  car,  for  no 
automobiles  are  manufactured  in  Bra- 
zil. Henry  Ford  is  a great  friend  of 
the  Brazilians,  and  so  we  naturally  ride 
in  a Ford  or  a Lincoln. 

We  drive  down  the  “Avenida  Beira 
Mar,”  a beautiful  roadway  skirting  the 
bay  and  the  ocean  for  some  thirty  miles. 
This  is  the  best  residential  district  of 
Rio,  and  as  we  drive  along  we  see  many 
stately  mansions  and  picturesque 
beaches.  The  tall  building  on  our  left, 
perched  on  top  of  a small  hill  and  over- 
looking the  harbor,  is  the  “Hotel  Gloria” 
one  of  the  most  modern  hotels  in  South 
America.  The  big  palace  on  the  right 
is  the  home  of  the  President.  On  its 
roof  there  are  many  eagles,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  called  “Palacio  das  Agias.” 
Its  beautiful  gardens  stretch  to  the  boat- 
landing just  off  Flamengo  beach.  That 
small  house  on  the  right  is  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy.  The  large  marble  castle 
on  the  left  is  the  most  beautiful  home  in 
Brazil.  Constructed  entirely  of  native 
multi-colored  marble,  its  beauty  is 
known  the  world  over,  yet  no  one  lives 
in  it,  for  on  the  day  when  it  was  com- 
pleted a witch  told  the  owner  that  he 
would  surely  die  if  he  moved  into  that 
house.  He  has  never  entered  it.  The 
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Kirge  buildings  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
arc  the  buildings  of  the  Koekefeller 
Foundation  for  Medical  Eesearch,  and 
to  that  great  institution  many  of  us  owe 
our  lives  because  of  the  service  it  ren- 
dered during  the  last  yellow  fever  epi- 
demic. 

Jfext  we  reach  the  Armory,  where  we 
take  the  car  to  Sugar  Loaf  IMountain. 
The  car  is  a small  box-like  atfair  hang- 
ing from  a cable,  and  naturally  you  are 
wondering  what  would  happen  if  the 
cable  should  break  on  your  way  up. 
If  it  breaks  you  will  be  plunged  a thous- 
and feet  to  the  center  of  a virgin  forest. 
From  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  we  are  able 
to  secure  a good  view  of  the  city.  On 
one  side  is  the  ocean ; on  the  other  in 
the  harbor  stretching  inland  for  forty 
miles  and  dotted  by  myriads  of  small 
craft;  before  us  and  behind  us  are  the 
mountains.  The  place  where  we  stand 
may  be  called  “Suicide  Leap” — each 
year  many  jump  from  the  precipice. 

Now  we  are  once  more  on  terra  firnia 
— and  it  is  with  a feeling  of  relief  that 
we  enter  our  automobile.  Passing 
through  a long  tunnel,  we  emerge  out- 
side the  protecting  circle  of  mountains 
and  face  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We  are 
now  skirting  the  most  beautiful  beach 
in  Kio,  which  is  also  the  most  dangerous 
one.  At  least  one  person  a day  is  en- 
gulfed by  the  green  waters  of  the  Atlan- 
tic along  Copocabana  Ihuacli.  The  big 
granite  structure  on  the  right,  that  one 
with  the  largo  porch,  is  the  “Hotel  At- 
lantico”  which  you  saw  in  “Flying  Down 
to  Eio.”  It  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
casino  this  side  of  IVlonte  Carlo,  and  is 
also  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  South 
America.  The  transport  which  you 
see  coming  up  the  beach  is  one  of  the 
Pan  American  Airway  ])lanes,  which 
leave  Eio  every  eight  days  for  Miami. 

Here  we  are  in  the  li)anema  and 
Gave  districts  of  Eio  de  Janeiro.  Where 
the  fashionable  country  clubs  are  to  be 


found.  Here  is  the  Jockey  Club,  where 
small  fortunes  are  made  and  lost  each 
Sunday  afternoon  on  the  best  race  track 
in  South  America. 

Once  more  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
city  proper.  The  houses  are  made  of 
brick  or  stone,  for  termites  prevent  the 
use  of  wood  in  homes.  Chimneys  are 
unnecessary,  as  the  weather  is  jjleasant 
the  year  round.  Here  we  are  at  the 
stejjs  of  the  Capitol,  and  you  notice  the 
striking  resemblance  to  our  own  Capi- 
tol in  Washington.  Inside,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  bodies  are  having 
just  as  good  a time  as  ours  do  in  Wash- 
ington. We  pause  here  to  study  the 
peojile  and  notice  some  of  their  pecu- 
liarities. As  we  look  at  the  throng  that 
is  flowing  by  the  Cajiitol  in  a steady- 
stream  we  notice  that  every-  type  of 
society  is  represented.  Some  of  the 
poorer  class  are  standing  around  in 
groups  talking  to  some  prominent  man, 
or  perhaps  a member  of  the  ancient 
Brazilian  royalty.  They  are  all  good 
friends,  and  there  is  no  ill  feeling  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  people. 
The  black  is  equal  to  the  white  in  every 
respect  and  racial  intermarriage  is  jirac- 
ticcd  everywhere.  We  accost  a man  of 
friendly  appearance  and  engage  him  in 
conversation.  Mucli  to  our  surprise  he 
knows  English  very  well.  You  ask  him 
about  the  people;  he  tells  you  quite 
frankly  that  they  are  easy  going,  in- 
dolent people.  He  continues  to  talk, 
for  the  Brazilians  arc  ever  fond  of 
talking,  and  from  him  you  learn  that 
the  real  Brazilian  has  brown  skin,  dark 
eyes,  and  pitch-black  hair.  A blond, 
he  says,  is  despised  in  Brazil  because 
there  are  no  natural  blondes. 

A Brazilian  had  rather  tell  a lie 
anytime  than  the  truth.  And  he  is 
never  happier  than  when  he  is  fooling 
a foreigner.  The  morals  of  the  people, 
he  says,  are  no  worse  than  those  of  the 


United  States,  and  with  that  statement 
he  breaks  down  one  of  your  firmest 
convictions  about  the  natives.  He  tells 
us  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  natives 
can  neither  read  nor  write.  In  answer- 
ing your  question  about  the  diseases 
prevalent  in  the  country  he  states  tliat 
yellow  fever,  yaws,  leprosy  and  con- 
sumption are  all  prevalent.  He  re- 
minds you  of  the  fact  that  in  the  city 
of  Eio  alone,  four  persons  die  every 
hour  from  tuberculosis.  He  calls  your 
attention  to  the  beggars ; some  have  lep- 
rosy, others  are  blind,  yet  a great  num- 
ber are  not  sick  at  all.  He  tells  you 
that  all  persons  born  in  the  city  of  Eio 
are  called  Cariocas.  Finally  we  break 
away  from  him  and  head  for  the  near- 
est hotel ; it  is  dark  and  you  must  be 
on  board  in  a sbort  while. 

After  dinner  we  visit  the  largest 
cathedral  in  Eio,  which  is  modeled 
after  St.  Beter^s  in  Eome.  Inside  tliert; 
are  many  people  praying  to  the  num- 
erous saints.  As  you  look  down  the 
nave  you  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed 
the  majestic  beauty  of  the  marble 
columns  reaching  far  up  to  the  exqui- 
sitely built  ceiling.  At  the  end  of  the 
nave  is  the  altar  resplendent  in  its 
adornments  of  gold  and  silver;  on  the 
left  is  the  pulpit  where  the  priest  is 
delivering  a sermon  in  Latin.  We  take 
a seat  in  the  back  pew  where  we  may 
escape  observation  and  at  the  same  time 
see  all  tliat  is  happening.  In  the  far 
corner  of  the  auditorium  a woman  is 
praying  to  the  statue  of  St.  Peter  and 
counting  2Jatiently  the  beads  of  her  ros- 
!ivy  for  each  bead  she  says  a ju-ayer. 
Everywhere  there  is  a sjiirit  of  worshij) 
and  one  cannot  escajje  feeling  the  j)res- 
ence  of  God.  The  sermon  is  over,  and 
the  organ  softly  2)lays  the  introduction 
to  Schubert^s  ^^Ave  Maria.”  An  unseen 
choir  behind  the  altar  2)ours  out  its 
melodious  tones  to  drift  through  the 
nave  and  finally  fade  out. 

From  the  church  we  go  to  the  dock, 
arriving  just  in  time,  for  the  first 
warning  has  already  been  sounded. 
Soon  you  are  once  more  gliding 
(Con  f inued  on  page  sixteen) 
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TH  E GOOD  DAY 

By  FALK  S.  JOHNSON 


Jason  waked  very  slowly  that  morn- 
ing. At  first  there  were  only  dim  light 
spots — intangible,  ethereal  splotches — 
and  then  there  were  some  vague,  in- 
finite impressions  entangled  in  them. 
Somehow  he  did  not  know  what  they 
were.  Later  in  the  morning  when  he 
remembered  them,  he  thought  of  them 
as  white  sheens  of  cloud  drifting  on  and 
on  across  an  endless  level  of  untracked 
snow  with  the  moon  shining  upon  the 
loveliness.  And  after  those  indefinite 
imjjressions  came  thoughts  that  seemed 
to  pass  away  as  clouds  and  snow  pass 
before  a warm  sun  and  a soft  wind. 
These  tlioughts  were  at  first  as  far  off  as 
distant  mountain  ridges  against  moon- 
lit heavens,  and  they  were  as  indis- 
tinct. Then  they  I'ushed  vividly  to 
him  as  though  he  were  falling  through 
a clear  stratosphere  to  earth.  The  im- 
pact was  not  dreadful;  it  was  only  a 
presentment  that  he  was  to  die  that 
day.  He  was  curious  to  recall  that 
most  people  would  have  been  startled 
by  such  a presentment,  but  to  Jason 
it  seemed  natural;  it  seemed  to  be  a 
matter  as  casual  as  closing  his  eyes 
and  going  hack  to  sleep.  That  was 
not  a had  thing — just  to  die. 

Consciously  he  opened  his  eyes.  The 
windows  were  before  him,  and  through 
them  the  sun  was  laying  a golden  plank 
across  the  foot  of  his  bed.  White  cur- 
tains were  fanning  softly  in  the  morn- 
ing breeze,  and  he  saw  that  the  bureau 
by  the  windows  was  clean  and  neat. 
Everything  seemed  good — as  it  ought 
to  be. 

Yes,  it  was  a little  strange  that  in- 
tuition should  announce  as  he  awoke 
that  he  was  to  die  before  the  end  of 
the  day,  but  everything  seemed  all 
right;  everything  seemed  good.  Why, 
there  was  Martha  downstairs  getting 
breakfast,  and  Martha  had  always  been 
a good  daughter.  She  was  still  good, 
tliere  in  the  kitchen  cooking  breakfast 
for  him. 

Then  he  recalled  that  he  was  to  get 
up  so  that  ho  might  feed  his  chickens 


before  breakfast.  He  ought  to  have 
enough  time  to  feed  them,  he  calculat- 
ed easily.  Crawling  out  of  bed,  he 
stood  on  the  rug  for  a moment.  He 
was  feeling  all  right,  was  feeling  bet- 
ter than  he  had  felt  since  the  spell  of 
a couple  of  weeks  before.  The  beauty 
of  things  seemed  to  brace  him,  the  hap- 
piness of  things  seemed  to  stimulate 
him,  and  he  felt  vigorous. 

A few  minutes  later  he  passed 
through  the  kitchen  that  was  filled 
with  tlie  pungent  aroma  of  ham.  The 
odor  took  hold  of  him,  and  he  said : 

“Thank  God,  Martha,  seventy-four 
years  haven’t  dulled  my  appetite.  I 
could  eat  the  ham  and  the  hog  too ! 
It’s  great  to  be  that  way,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  Papa,  it  is.  I’m  glad  you 
feel  so  well  this  morning.” 

He  passed  on  out  to  the  hack  porch, 
and  she  heard  him  fumbling  around 
getting  the  chicken  feed  together. 

Pure  white  chickens,  vivid  upon  the 
green  grass,  and  a white-headed  old 
man  throwing  feed  to  them  formed 
a pretty  picture  which  that  spring 
morning  framed  with  long,  fingering 
shadows.  The  sun,  level  with  his  eyes 
to  the  horizon,  tinctured  everything 
with  an  unspeakable  brilliance.  The 
white  head  bent  toward  the  white 
fowls,  the  pink,  soft  lips  murmuring 
at  them  as  a grand  patriarch  would 
murmer  to  the  adoring  children  at  his 
feet,  the  chickens’  eager  peckings  and 
flappings  and  noises  that  bespoke  that 
their  pleasant  hunger  was  being  satis- 
fied— it  was  an  elevating  scene  for  such 
a fine,  fresh  day. 

Jason  puttered  about,  filling  their 
water  troughs,  peeping  into  coops 
where  sitting  hens  spread  themselves 
in  mock  terror  over  their  tumbling, 
white  youngsters.  . . . 

At  breakfast  Martha  told  him  of 
a women’s  meeting  that  she  was  to 
attend  the  next  day. 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Alexander  would  he  de- 
lighted to  have  you.  Papa.  It  is  the 
historical  association,  you  know,  and 


they  never  tire  of  your  Civil  'War 
anecdotes.  Last  night  after  you  went 
upstairs  Mrs.  Alexander  called  me  over 
the  phone  and  told  me  that  you  should 
be  there  by  all  means.  It  is  sad,  per- 
haps, but  you  know  that  there  are  not 
so  many  Confederates  left  now;  not  as 
many  as  there  were,  and  the  ladies  are 
eager  to  hear  you  again.  They  thor- 
oughly enjoy  you.  Papa.  They  do.” 

“I  am  glad  that  they  like  what  I 
have  to  say,  Martha,  because  I enjoy 
talking  to  them  too.”  A look  appeared 
in  his  eyes,  a look  that  seemed  to  he 
directed  at  distant  hills  against  a 
moonlit  heaven.  He  was  looking  in 
his  mind  back  to  the  years  of  Ids 
youth.  “Certainly,  ilartha,  I will  he 
glad  to  talk  to  them.  I was  thinking 
only  yesterday  that  at  Shiloh  the  Con- 
federates did  exceptionally  well.  It 
will  do  me  good  to  mention  it  to  them.” 

Until  it  became  too  warm  Jason 
worked  in  the  chicken  yard.  He 
fondled  the  fluffy  little  biddies  and 
watched  with  amusement  the  expand- 
ing fear  of  their  mothers.  Somehow 
it  did  not  seem  that  he  was  too  old 
to  live.  He  enjoyed  things,  he  was 
liiippy?  and  he  could  not  believe  that 
it  was  his  day.  There  was  no  strain, 
no  toil,  nothing  to  worry  him.  In  fact 
he  felt  alert,  was  keen  in  every  pleas- 
ure, was  still  drinking  deep  and  fast 
from  the  cup  that  life  held  before 
him.  The  fluid  seemed  thick,  tasty, 
delightful,  and  he  wanted  to  continue 
to  drink.  Put  it  would  be  all  right. 

When  the  ground  began  reflecting 
the  heat  waves  about  him  and  his  head 
became  a little  hot  and  things  began 
to  swim  a little  before  him,  he  put 
his  hands  over  his  eyes  as  a shield  and 
moved  across  the  yard  to  the  house. 

Martha  was  on  the  shady  front 
porch,  sewing  on  a table-set  that  was 
to  be  her  present  at  her  niece’s  wed- 
ding. It  was  nice  and  cool  on  the  front 
porch,  for  they  were  always  protected 
from  the  sun  by  a fig-leafed  runner 
that  thickly  covered  the  trellis  and 
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seemed  to  exude  an  enlivening  cliill  to 
the  porch. 

Martha  went  into  the  house  to  get 
the  paper  for  him  so  that  he  might 
sit,  as  he  had  for  forty-one  years  in  a 
leather  chair  that  was  his  favorite, 
and  read.  It  was  good  to  be  living  like 
that,  no  strain,  no  toil,  no  worry.  But 
it  would  he  all  right. 

They  talked  occasionally.  There 
had  been  a good  rain  the  night  before 
and  it  made  everything  seem  fresh  and 
plush.  The  wheat  would  grow  better 
because  it  had  rained.  Rain  was  good 
for  wheat.  Rain  from  heaven  was 
good  for  everything. 

Frank  would  come  in  the  afternoon 
and  hoe  the  garden.  Frank  was  a nice 
fellow,  a really  nice  fellow,  and  he  was 
to  marry  a fine  girl  too.  They  would 
make  a good  couple.  They  would  get 
along  together  splendidly.  Everything 
seemed  all  right. 

Interrupting  his  thoughts  ^Martha 
told  him  that  Frank  had  hurt  his  fin- 
ger with  an  axe.  Frank?  Who  was 
he?  Oh  yes,  that  was  Ella’s  second 
boy,  the  one  that  would  hoe  their  gar- 
den that  evening,  and  he  had  cut  his 
finger  with  an  axe.  But  he  would  be 
well  soon.  Nature  was  a great  thing, 
wasn’t  it  ? If  there  was  a wound, 
nature  would  heal  it.  No,  Erank  did 
not  have  to  worry,  ho  was  still 
young.  . . . 

The  shadow  of  the  house  crept  closer 
and  closer  to  the  porch  as  the  sun  rose 
higher  over  the  house  into  the  skies 
that  had  been  washed  clean  the  night 
before.  Martha  rose  and  went  into  the 
kitchen,  and  Jason  could  hear  her  fuss- 
ing good-naturedly  with  the  pots  and 
pans.  Dinner  would  be  ready  in  a lit- 
tle while.  Dinner  would  be  ready  in 
a little  while. 

Farther  down  the  road  from  the 
liouse  he  heard  children  yelling,  and 
running,  and  whistling,  and  skipping, 
and  calling.  They  seemed  happy  and 
without  care.  The  world  seemed  hap- 
py, but  Frank  had  hurt  his  finger  with 
an  axe. 

After  dinner  Frank  came  to  Avork 
in  the  garden.  Before  Jason  went  to 
sleep  he  could  hear  him  outside  hoe- 


ing. Jason  always  rested  after  din- 
ner. Not  that  he  felt  tired,  he  never 
felt  better  in  his  life.  But  always  he 
rested  after  dinner,  and  often  he  went 
to  sleep. 

About  three  o’clock  he  rose  and  went 
again  to  the  porch  where  he  sat,  rock- 
ing gently.  Martha  had  driven  down 
tOAvn  for  some  groceries,  and  Frank 
was  still  in  the  garden  hoeing.  Frank 
was  a good  boy,  and  he  was  to  marry 
a good  girl,  too.  They  Avould  make  a 
fine  couple.  It  Avas  strange,  he  thought, 
that  he  should  recall  that,  for  he  had 
mentioned  it  to  Martha  that  morning. 
Maybe  it  Avas  his  old  age,  maybe  he 
Avas  approaching  the  end  of  the  day. 
It  Avould  be  all  right  with  him,  for  the 
Avorld  seemed  good,  and  everything 
seemed  good. 

But  Martha,  AA-hat  Avould  she  do  Avhen 
he  was  gone?  Mhat  would  she  do  to- 
morrow?  Really,  he  Avould  not  mind 
going  . . . but  she  would  be  left  all 
alone  in  the  house  . . . there  Avould  be 
the  chickens  to  care  for.  . . . But  most 
of  all  there  Avould  be  the  loneliness  . . . 
loneliness. 

Yes,  Frank  had  cut  his  finger.  Frank 
was  Ella’s  second  boy  and  had  cut  his 
finger;  but  nature  was  a great  thing, 
it  would  heal  wounds.  Yes,  Martha 
would  get  over  his  going.  Nature  Avas 
a splendid  thing;  everything  Avas  all 
right. 

Jason  Avas  annoyed  at  himself.  It 
irritated  him  how  things  kept  running 
through  his  mind.  They  ran  through 
there  over  and  over,  they  kept  repeat- 
ing themselves.  Maybe  that  Avas  be- 
cause he  Avas  old.  He  was  old — sev- 
enty-four. There  Avere  only  a few  of 
the  Confederates  left  noAv,  tliere  Avere 
only  a few  remaining  who  knoAV  the 
glories  of  Shiloh,  there  Avere  only  a 
feAv  of  them  noAV  Avho  had  been  there 
and  done  exceptionally  Avell.  He  must 
mention  that  tomorroAv  at  the  AAmman’s 
meeting.  It  Avould  be  fine  to  tell  about 
Shiloh  again. 

He  moved  restlessly  in  his  old  chair. 
AVouldn’t  things  stop  running  over 
and  over  in  his  mind?  Mouldn’t  they 
stop? 

A little  later  Frank  came  by  the 


porch  and  talked  a Avhile.  Jason  told 
him  that  he  was  a good  felloAv  and 
that  he  Avas  going  to  marry  a fine  girl 
and  that  they  would  make  a happy 
couple.  He  mentioned  these  things 
naturally,  Avithout  effort.  And  he  told 
Frank  to  look  after  the  chickens  for 
him  Avhen  he  Avas  gone.  Jason  said 
that  Frank  could  have  them  Avhen  he 
died.  Frank  Avas  such  a splendid  young 
felloAV. 

And  hoAV  Avas  Frank’s  finger  heal- 
ing? Not  much?  That  Avas  too  bad, 
for  nature  Avas  a great  healer,  and  it 
Avas  all  right  as  long  as  he  Avas  young. 

At  supper  Jason  did  not  talk  much 
to  Martha.  He  just  sat  there  in  the 
kitchen  and  ate  quietly  and  Avatched 
the  shadows  lengthen  tOAvard  the  east 
as  the  sun  sank  tOAvard  the  Avest.  Afar- 
tha  Avas  a little  concerned  about  him, 
but  he  had  been  silent  like  that  before. 
There  was  nothing  unusual,  and  he 
Avould  come  out  all  right.  He  Avould 
speak  tomorrow  on  the  Confederates 
at  Shiloh. 

The  McClarons  came  over  about 
dark  and  sat  on  the  porch  and  talked. 
There  had  been  a fair  in  Glenville  the 
last  Aveek,  a good  old-fashioned  agri- 
cultural and  poultry  fair.  Jason  told 
them  that  he  had  not  missed  a fair  in 
forty-five  years,  that  he  Avas  going  to 
got  a record  in  fair  attendance  before 
he  quit,  that  he  Avas  going  to  attend 
fifty  times  in  a roAv.  And  not  only 
that,  he  told  them  brightly,  but  that 
he  had  got  at  least  one  first  prize  in 
the  poultry  contests  every  time  but  one. 
And  Avhat  was  more,  he  declaimed  Avith 
surprising  force,  he  had  a rooster,  a 
Avhito  rooster  in  the  yard  noAV,  that 
Avas  the  best  one  he  had  CA'cr  had. 

“And  I have  had  some  good  ones 
too.  Some  dandies !”  he  boasted  prido- 
fully. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Martha  that  he 
Avas  trying  to  justify  his  life,  but  ratlier 
that  he  Avas  more  active  that  night 
than  he  had  been  for  months. 

After  this  outburst  they  Avere  silent 
for  the  most  part.  The  sounds  of  dogs 
yelping  across  the  fields  floated 
through  the  vines  on  the  porch  trellis 

{Continued  on  page  sixteen') 
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ij^EMBERSHIP  in  the  Golden  Bough  iso  recognition  by  the  faculty  and  students 
of  distinction  as  the  highest  type  of  scholar,  efficient  leader,  and  Christian 
gentleman.  The  Golden  Bough  has  as  its  purpose  the  perpetuation  of  the 
high  standard  of  leadership,  Christian  character  and  scholarship  characteristic  of 
Wake  Forest  College.  Membership  in  the  organization  is  an  opportunity  and  an 
obligation  to  contribute  in  an  organized  way  to  the  life  of  the  college  and  to  uphold 
its  noble  traditions  and  ideals. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  COLLEGIATE 
PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 

By  H.  SMITH,  Chief  Codifer 


We  feel  that  there  are  some  few  things 
in  the  life  of  a student  which  cause 
him  much  misery,  some  of  which  might 
he  avoided  with  this  in  mind. 

Our  aim  is  insomuch  as  possible  to : 

1.  Encourage  the  practice  of  “dutch- 
ing”  between  male  and  female. 

(Join  this  month,  and  don’t  spend 
your  board  check  on  your  girl — why  not 
let  her  owe  some  hoard  too?) 

2.  To  establish  a protection  for  tuxe- 
do-lender outers  (viz,  no  tux  shall  he 
loaned  by  members  for  less  than  $1.00 
plus  charges  for  pressing,  plus  tax,  plus 
compensation  for  holes  made  by  dis- 
carded tobacco  in  cigarette  form,  plus 
charges  for  odor  of  alcohol). 

3.  Elevate  the  morale  of  the  campus 
by  reading  Whiz-Bang  and  Ballyhoo 
instead  of  spending  time  in  those  ter- 
rible, terrible  (bad,  in  fact)  hull  ses- 
sions. 

4.  Prevent  the  habitual  cigarette 
bummer  from  leading  a happy  existence 
from  so  lucrative  and  so  crummy  a 
practice  by  publishing  each  month  a 
list  of  the  foremost  “demand  hander- 
outers.”  This  month  the  initials  will 


suffice:  E.  F.,  J.  W.,  “F.”  S.,  E.  S., 
etc.,  etc. 

5.  Bring  about  a feeling  of  an  over- 
exaggerated athleticism  to  be  expressed 
in  a tar  and  feathering,  along  with  the 
time  honored  riding  out  of  town  on  a 
pole,  to  be  enacted  each  morning  at 
sunrise.  The  victim  of  these  escapades 
is  to  be  the  man  who  most  clearly  makes 
an  ass  out  of  himself  through  egotism, 
bragging,  snobbing,  or  otherwise  attain- 
ing those  lowly  levels  of  asininity. 

6.  Provide  “Join  the  l^avy”  posters 
for  the  benefit  and  consolation  of  those 
who,  in  moments  of  despair  (or  at  all 
moments)  feel  that  they  are  about  to 
flunk  out  of  school. 

7.  We,  the  “drawer  up-ers”  of  this 
code,  after  much  research,  have  dis- 
covered a fine  fellow  at  State  and  a 
fine  fellow  at  Duke.  Upon  making  this 
discovery,  we  feel  that  these  two  neigh- 
bor institutions  are  misunderstood,  and 
that  a more  friendly  relationship  should 
be  had  between  us  and  these  two  schools. 
To  further  this  friendly  relationship, 
we  will  give  you  the  address  of  the  fel- 
low. at  State  and  of  the  fellow  at  Duke 
(See  the  head  codifer  for  addresses). 
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$14.50  to  $35.00 
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"Wait  and  bum  with  me.  All  we  Wake  Forest  boys  bum 

home  Christmas." 


M.  D. : What’s  the  technical  name 
for  snoring? 

Wise  Guy:  Sheet  music. 

“Tliis  match  won’t  light !” 

“Thash  funny.  It  lit  all  right  a few 
minutes  ago.” 

There  is  a Junior  co-ed  who  is  her 
own  chaperon — ^you  ought  to  see  her 
face. 


Tom's  is  theHangout 


CANDIES  SODAS 

TOM’S 

SANDWICHES  MAGAZINES 
MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

Tom's  is  theHangout 


Waiter:  What  will  you  two  gentle- 
men have? 

1st : Paradise. 

2nd:  Grape-Juice. 

1st:  What? 

2nd : Grape- J nice. 

1st : What’s  the  matter,  are  you 
sick? 

2nd:  You  heard  me,  Grape-Juice. 
(Second  round) 

Waiter:  You  wish  something  else, 
gentlemen  ? 

1st : Another  Paradise. 

2nd : ’Yother  Grape-Juice. 

1st : Good  Lord,  man. 

(Third  round) 

Waiter:  And  again,  gentlemen? 

1st : Still  another  Paradise — a 

strong  one. 

2nd:  Shtill  ’nother  Grape-Juishh. 
1st:  Say,  what  kind  of  Grape-Juice 
is  that? 

2nd : Sh’gud  shtuff. 

(Fourth  round) 

W aiter : Gentlemen  ? 

2nd:  Li.slien  waiter,  ol’  hoy,  jush 
wumore  Grape-J-Juicsh-h. 

1st:  Make  it  two. — Voo  Doo. 


FAMOUS  GOLFEES 

Walter  Ealeigh,  who  was  forever 
in  the  ruff. 

Sir  Galahad,  who  won  the  Grail 
Cup. 

Magellan,  who  went  around  in  1591. 

Samson,  who  couldn’t  break  away 
from  the  links. 

Gen.  Putnam,  who  heat  Howe  out 
at  the  Bunker. 

Sam  Adams,  who  staged  the  Boston 
tee  party. 

Brutus,  who  made  a whole  in  one. 
(This  record  has  been  tied  by  several 
senators.) — Purple  Parrot. 

Wise  Guy:  What  is  the  most  dead- 
ly fluid  ? 

Chemical  Student:  Potassium 

cyanide,  because  you’re  dead  as  soon 
as  it  touches  you. 

Wise  Guy:  Wrong;  embalming 
fluid;  you’re  dead  before  it  touches 
you. — Exchange. 

— s — 

2-c : Did  you  ever  taste  ‘fliarricane” 
whiskey  ? 

1-c : Certainly  not.  Anybody  who 
can’t  SAvallow  fast  enough  to  keep  from 
tasting  it  has  no  business  trying  to 
drink  it. 

— s — 

I TOO  AM  A GREAT  MAN 

Alexander  Pope  was  a hunchback  . . . 
Julius  Caesar  was  subject  to  epileptic 
fits  . . . Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  par- 
tially blind  . . . Steinmetz  was  a dwarf 
. . . Beethoven  was  deaf  . . . Carlyle 
was  dyspeptic  . . . Francis  Thompson 
Avas  tubercular  . . . Charles  DarAvin 
Avas  neuropathic  . . . Milton  was  total- 
ly blind  . . . Lamb  was  insane  more 
than  half  of  the  time  . . . Byron  had 
a clubfoot  . . . Keats  had  tuberculosis 
. . . Gibbon  suffered  from  a hydrocele 
. . . Chopin  suffered  from  an  incurable 
disease  . . . Alfred  the  Great  Avas  a 
A’ictim  of  a life-long  internal  disease 
. . . U.  S.  Grant  had  cancer  . . . Coolidge 
suffered  from  chronic  asthma  . . . And 
I have  athletes  foot.  . . . 
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Castle 


Ye  Olde  Castle  takes  a great  big  breath  and  jumps  right 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Jfew  Year  (good  old  Yew  Year!)  by 
booking  us  the  best  pictures  virtually  before  they  are  out 
of  the  Hollywood  drying  rooms.  So  you  guys  can’t  go  home 
Christmas  and  then  come  back  and  squak  for  a month  or 
two  about  having  aiready  seen  every  picture  that  IVhit  is 
going  to  bring  here.  Yo  sir!  Them  days  are  gone. 

After  a giddy  two  Aveeks  of  Avine,  Avoinen,  and  Avhatnot,  avc 
Avill  return  to  IVake  Forest  to  be  greeted  by  none  other 
Greta.  Yawsuii,  Greta  Garbo,  in  “THE  PAIYTEI)  YEIL”  is 
booked  for  us  as  tiie  first  picture  to  be  shoAvn  in  the  Castle 
in  1935.  This  HGIII  hit  concerns  the  story  of  IValter  Fane, 
an  English  doctor  in  Ciiina,  avIio  is  too  busy  saving  the  lives 
of  cholera-stricken  Chinese  to  pay  any  attention  to  Katrin, 
his  Avife.  ■VVhen  she  succumbs  to  the  affections  of  a philan- 
dering American,  E'nne  forces  her  to  accomi)any  him  into 
interior  Ciiina  Avhere  he  labors  to  eradicate  the  cholera 
scourge.  This  is  his  idea  of  revenge,  and  the  story  Avorks 
up  to  a great  climax  from  this  point.  The  unfaithful  Avife 
is,  of  course,  played  by  Garbo,  avIio  is  assisted  by  an  able 
cast  including  Herbert  Marshall,  Warner  Oland,  and  George 
Brent.  The  fact  that  Greta  Garbo  is  playing  the  lead  role 
is  enough  to  assure  tlie  most  discriminating. 

You  knoAA',  Americans  are  prone  to  believe  that  all  Amer- 
ican actresses  are  superficial  little  doll  babies  entirely  lack- 
ing in  that  one  great  essential — glamor.  But  there  is  one 
gal  from  these  here  United  States  that  can  stack  right  up 
Avith  Marlene  Dietrich  and  Anna  Sten  any  day  in  the  Aveek 
and  she  comes  from  good  old  Chicago.  Myrna  Loy  has  Avon 
for  herself  a commanding  place  in  the  roll  of  great  actresses. 
Her  latest  hit  Avill  be  projected  upon  the  screen  of  the  Castle 
a fcAV  days  after  Ave  return  for  the  grind  “EVELYY  PREY- 
TICE.” 

John  Prentice,  a successful  criminal  laAvyer,  played  by 
suave  William  PoAvell,  is  defending  Judith  IVilson,  played 
by  Isabel  JeAvell,  on  a murder  charge.  Avhen  he  suddenly 
realizes  that  circumstantial  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that 
his  Avife,  Evelyn  killed  the  man  for  Avhose  murder  Judith 
has  been  charged.  Stunned  by  this  amazing  sltnation,  Pren- 
tice, Avho  has  come  into  possession  of  the  dead  man’s  diary, 
((uestions  his  Avife  on  circumstantial  facts  Avhich  seems  to 
involve  her  completelj'.  Just  place  yourself  in  IVilliam 
Powell’s  place  and  try  to  Imagine  what  you  would  do.  At 
this  point  the  picture  takes  a freak  turn  and  . . . well  . . . 
yon  see  for  yourself.  . . . 

The  third  in  the  series  of  hits  which  we  will  be  seeing 
after  the  holidays  will  be  “THE  MERRY  MTDOIV’’  starring 
Maurice  Chevalier  and  Jeanette  MacDonald.  This  3IGM 
musical  extravaganza  is  adapted  from  the  stage  production 
of  the  same  name.  The  producers  have  varied  little  from  the 
original  production,  and  those  of  you  who  saw  the  original 
hit  will  have  no  diflicnlty  in  recognizing  its  conterpart  on 
the  screen.  Most  cinema  adaptations  of  stage  hits  are  so 
hashed  up  tliat  even  the  author  wouldn’t  knoAV  his  own  work, 
but  judging  from  the  praise  that  “THE  MERRY  MTDOIV” 
is  receiving  from  tlie  hard-boiled  dramatic  critics  in  Yew 
York  it  must  truly  be  great . . . we  refer  you  to  LIBERTY. . . . 

IVhit’s  Christmas  present  to  ns — A YEW  $250  BEADED 
8CREEY  to  bo  installed  during  the  holidays  wili  eliminate 


that  nnirky  yelloAV  glare  and  give  ns  pictures  upon  a spot- 
less white  screen  without  the  least  trace  of  glare.  Progress 
...  in  M ake  Forest. . . . 

IVhit  thanks  you  for  your  support  this  year  . . . wishes 
joii  a Merry  Christinas  . . . and  Underwood  . . . and  your 
feeble  coliiinnist  . . . Merry  Christmas. 

A great  collegiate  favorite  . . . Boston’s  Miss  Katlierine 
Hepburn  . . . she  of  the  agnlar  frame  . . . but  she  packs  a 
wallop  . . . IVhit  has  her  latest  picture  booked  . . . “LITTLE 
MIYISTER”  . . , written  l»y  Sir  James  (Peter  Pan)  Barrie 
. . . it  promises  to  parallel  “LITTLE  WOMEY”  In  success  . . . 
Hepburn  . . . Mmram.  . . . 

Anotlier  great  one  . . . “BROADM'AY  BILL”  . . . IVarner 
Baxter  . . . Myrna  Loy  . . . IVhat  a story  ...  a man  ...  a 
girl  ...  a horse. 

Yot  all  yet  . . . Stan  Laurel  and  Oliver  Hardy  . . . acute 
langhitis  . . . “BABES  lY  TOYLAYD”  . . . need  a laugh,  too 
. . . exams  . . . cram  . . . tliink.  . . . 


SONNET  TO  A LADY 
By  B.  G.  Leonard,  Jr. 

My  heart  teas  like  a harp  on  which  you  played. 

With  practiced  -fingers,  melodies  of  mood 

As  yon  desired.  And  when  you  gently  xoooed 

The  strings,  the  soothing  melody  allayed 

The  doubt  and  hurt  of  love.  When  yon  displayed 

Your  talent,  I responded  as  you  would: 

To  joy  or  pain,  to  love,  to  bad  or  good. 

By  long  abuse  your  talent  now  is  stayed. 

I knerc  no  mastery  except  your  hand. 

The  touch  that  ever  waked  a ,s7ire  response: 
Untouched,  the  melody  could  only  wane 
At  your  neglect.  Now  vainpiished  your  command 
By  pride  a wounded  spirit  can  ensconce. 

And  your  attempts  arouse  no  chords,  but  pain. 
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THE  GOOD  DAY 

(Continued  from  page  eleven) 
and  on  to  them.  Tlie  frogs  were  hav- 
ing a medley  of  gurglings  down  in  the 
pasture,  and  the  crickets  were  making 
a lot  of  noise  too.  There  must  have 
been  millions  of  tliose  chirping  insects 
up  in  the  trees,  millions  of  them  mak- 
ing such  a noise.  That  was  nature. 
That  night  it  was  so  thick,  so  tangible, 
and  so  real  that  lie  felt  as  though  it 
were  a heady  drink  for  the  soul — an 
exhilarating  and  intoxicating  drink. 

Once,  in  spite  of  the  glories  of  the 
night,  Jason’s  breathing  grew  heavy. 
Martha  spoke  to  him,  but  he  did  not 
answer.  He  was  dozing. 

Later  they  awoke  him,  and  after  the 
McClarens  had  gone  he  went  upstairs 
to  his  room.  The  sounds  of  the  hounds, 
of  the  frogs,  and  of  the  insects — though 
they  came  in  full  blast  at  his  open 
window — were  afar  in  his  mind.  He 
turned  on  his  light,  went  to  the  table 
and  slowly  withdrew  a Bible  from  the 
books  that  lined  the  back  shelf. 

There  were  murmerings  about 
Shiloh  . . . Frank’s  cut  hand  ...  a 
prize-winning  rooster  . . . and  Martha 
as  he  fumbled  his  way  to  the  chair. 
Opening  the  Bible  without  care  to  the 
passage,  he  began  reading  softly  to  him- 
self : 

“I  go  to  prepare  a place.  . . . T will 
come  again.  ...  In  my  Father’s  house 
there  are  many  mansions.  . . . T would 
have  told  you.  . . .” 

Jason  was  nearly  asleep  when  he 
closed  the  book  of  his  simple  creed  and 
let  it  slide  to  his  lap  that  his  hands 
might  be  folded  across  his  chest.  And 


JONES  HARDWARE  CO. 

Wishes  each  anil 
every  Student  a 

VERY 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

and  a 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 


then  he  closed  his  eyes  and  went  to 
sleep. 

The  electric  light  above  him  burned 
all  through  the  night.  Martha  turned 
it  out  the  next  morning  when  she  came 
upstairs. 

— s — 

I WENT  OUT  FOR  OLD  GOLD 
AND  BLACK 

(Continued  from  page  seven) 

As  a football  player  you  would  make  an 
excellent  newspaperman.” 

1 wrote  another  article  that  night. 

(This  was  written  hurriedly,  and  is 
uniipie  in  that  it  is  two  drafts  in  one : 
first  and  last.  With  the  editor’s  con- 
sent it  will  be  continued.) 

(To  he  continued) 

RIO,  MY  RIO 

(Conthiued  from  page  nine) 
smoothly  through  the  rippling  waters 
of  the  bay,  seeing  Eio  de  Janeiro  in 
its  millions  of  lights.  As  your  ship 
passes  the  giant  portals  of  the  harbor 
and  you  are  once  more  on  the  Atlantic, 
the  mammoth  statue  of  Christ  heauti- 
fully  illuminated,  says  to  you : “Bon 
Voyage  and  Come  Again.”  And  you 
will. 

Auto  Salesman:  Yes,  sir,  and  this 
car  has  floating  power. 

Prospect:  Humph,  that’s  nothing. 
So  has  Ivory  soap. — Harvard  Lampoon. 

Am  I the  first  girl  you  ever  loved  ? 

No  baby,  but  I’m  harder  to  please 
than  I used  to  he. 

— s — 

JOKE  CONTEST 

Charles  Welfare  Wins  the  Handsome 

Box  of  Life  Savers  This  Month 
MTth  This  Prize  Joke  : 

Then  there’s  the  co-ed  who  goes 
out  every  Saturday  night  sowing  wild 
oats — and  on  Sunday  morning  goes  to 
church  to  pray  for  crop  failures. 

Bring  your  pet  joke  by,  even  if  your 
roommate  won’t  laugh  at  it  every  day 
— what  do  you  expect  of  your  roommate, 
anyway?  Remember,  fourteen  packs 
of  Life  Savers  will  kill  lots  of  halitosis. 
So  hand  in  a joke  for  your  girl’s  sake! 


Nut : I can  tell  the  age  of  a chicken 
by  the  teeth. 

Donut:  Naw,  a chicken  ain’t  got  no 
teeth. 

Nut : Yeah,  but  I have. 

Some  one  remarked  that  goldfish  have 
provided  inspiration  for  three  modern 
poets  and  all  this  time  we  imagined  that 
goldfish  were  such  harmless  creatures. 

The  bride’s  little  brother  gave  her 
away.  He  stood  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  ceremony  and  yelled : “Hurrah, 
Annie,  you’ve  got  him  at  last.” 

— s — 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Noah  were  busy 
christening  the  new-comers  in  the  ark. 

Air. : Wliat  will  we  call  this  speci- 
men, honey? 

Airs. : Let’s  call  it  a rahhit,  dearie. 

Air. : TVliy  rabbit,  sweet  ? 

Airs. : It  looks  like  a rabbit  more 
than  anything  else,  darling. 

— s — 

“Doesn’t  that  girl  over  there  look 
like  Helen  Black?” 

“I  wouldn’t  call  that  dress  hlack.” 
—Ranger. 

— s — 

Co-ed  : I’ve  heen  asked  to  get  married 
several  times. 

He : Who  asked  you  ? 

Co-ed : Alother  and  father. 

. — s — 

I 

Midnight.  . . . Aloonlight.  ...  Si- 
lence. . . . From  shadows  ...  a man 
. . . another  man  ...  a shot  ...  a 
thud  . . . flight  . . . flight.  . . . 

II 

Dawn  . . . sun-glory  . . . the  mur- 
derer ...  his  lover  . . . loving.  . . . 
Happy — apprehensive  . . . whispering 
. . . kissing.  . . . 

III 

A capture  . . . jail-days  . . . trial 
. . . sentence  . . . death.  . . . 

IV 

Fragrant  flowers  . . . green  grass  . . . 
soft  sunshine.  . . . And  a grave  . . . 
a woman  now  old.  . . . Tears  meeting 
dew.  . . . Loneliness.  . . . An  empti- 
ness. . . . 
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A.  man  and  his  wife 
who  had  just  returned  from  a 
round-the-world  cruise  spoke  of 
Chesterfield  as  ’’an  international 


^ Cl^CtT€ttS 


. . . that  Chesterfield  Cigarettes 
are  on  sale  in  86  countries  all 
over  the  world. 

It  means  something  that 
Chesterfields  may  be  purchased 
on  nearly  all  ships  and  at  almost 
every  port. 

It  means  that  for  a cigarette 
to  enjoy  such  popularity,  it  must 
have  merit.  We  do  our  level  best 
to  make  Chesterfield  as  good  a 
cigarette  as  can  be  made. 

Smokers  say ... 
in  almost  every  language 


Above — Vacuum  tin  of  50 
— air  tight  — water  right- 
fully protected  even  if  sub- 
merged in  water. 

Packages  of  20  wrapped  in 
Du  Pont  No.  300  Cello- 
phane—the  best  made. 
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Cloth  is  now  being  made  from  bana- 
nas. That  should  make  a nice  little 
thing  to  slij)  on  when  you’re  in  a hurry. 
— Purple  Parrot. 

Warden;  I’m  happy  to  inform  you 
that  the  governor  has  pardoned  you 
from  hanging. 

Prisoner  17299 : Ah,  no  noose  is 
good  news.- — Annapolis  Log. 

Poet:  Stripped  of  their  beautiful 
leaves,  the  trees  are  bare. 

Second  Idiot;  Ho  wonder  the  corn 
is  shocked. 

Jimmie  Thomas:  Ma,  what’s  the 
idea  makin’  me  sleep  on  the  mantel- 
piece every  night? 

Mother : Hush,  sonny,  you  only  have 
to  sleep  there  two  more  weeks,  and  then 
your  picture  will  be  in  “Pelieve  it  or 
Hot.” 

— s — 

Wife  (angrily  to  her  drunken  hus- 
band) : I suppose  you  expect  me  to 
believe  yon  came  straight  home  from 
the  office. 

He : Sure  I did ; (hie)  I came  home 
just  like  the  crow  flies. 

She : So  I see.  Stopping  frequently 
for  a little  corn. — Owl. 

Arabella : A drunk  man  proposed 
to  me  last  night. 

Agatha  : Ho,  ho,  pardon  me,  but  it’s 
so  funny — a man  proposing  to  an  old 
maid  like  you. 

Arabella;  Just  a minute,  Agatha. 
I’ll  have  you  understand  I’m  no  long- 
er an  old  maid. — Aggievator. 

— s — 

LA  BELLE  DAME 

SANS  MERCI-FLU 

A bunch  of  germs  were  hitting  it  up 
In  the  bronchial  saloon; 

Two  bugs  in  the  edge  of  the  larynx 
Were  jazzing  a rag-time  tune. 

Back  in  the  teeth,  in  a solo  game, 
Sat  dangerous  Ack-Kerchoo; 

And  watching  his  pulse  was  his  light 
of  love — 

The  lady  that’s  known  as  Flu. 
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The  doctor  was  questioning  the  new 
nurse  about  her  latest  patient. 

“Have  you  kept  a chart  of  his 
progress?”  he  inquired. 

The  nurse  blushingly  replied,  “Ho, 
hut  I can  show  you  my  diary.” 

— s — 


A passenger  on  a southern  train, 
looking  under  his  berth  one  morning, 
found  one  black  shoe  and  one  tan,  and 
summoned  the  porter. 

The  porter  scratched  his  head  in  he- 
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“Well,  if  dat  don’t  heat  all !”  he  said. 
“Dat’s  do  second  time  dis  mawnin’  dat 
mistake’s  happened. 


“Can  you  tell  me  what  was  Cole- 
ridge’s last  poem  ?” 

“Kuhla  Khan.” 

“Where  can  I find  him  ?” 

— s — 

“Writing  home?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Mind  making  a carbon?” 

— s — 

Desperate  Suitor : Say,  I’ll  give  you  a 
quarter  for  a lock  of  your  sister’s  hair. 

Commercially-minded  little  brother: 
Make  it  a dollar  and  I’ll  get  you  the 
whole  hunch.  I know  where  she 
hangs  it. 

— s — 

0 

“Where  d’ja  get  the  black  eye?” 

“In  the  war.” 

“What  war?” 

“The  boudoir.” 

— s — 

The  young  girl  came  in  to  kiss;  her 
mother  good-night.  As  this  function 
was  being  performed,  the  mother  agi- 
tated her  nose  in  rahbit-like  fashion. 
Then  she  asked; 

“Have  you  been  drinking?” 

“Ho.” 

“Your  breath  smells  of  liquor.” 

“Oh  that’s  because  I just  kissed  Dad 
good-night.” 

“What  do  yon  mean?  Your  father 
doesn’t  drink.” 

Put  the  ice-man  docs,  and  he  spends 
a lot  of  time  with  the  French  maid.” — 
Tiger. 
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“The  boys  don’t  walk  as  much  as 
they  once  did.  Why  I remember  when 
that  railroad  and  this  highway  were 
literally  swarming  with  boys — it  was 
a habit  with  them  to  promenade  and 
sing  after  supper,”  says  Mr.  White, 
local  business  man. 

Just  what  do  these  words  mean? 
Certainly  we  aren’t  any  more  rushed 
for  time  than  were  our  predecessors  on 
the  campus.  Surely  we  aren’t  all  pro- 
vided with  big  black  motors  (as  the 
Hollywood  version  of  college  life  would 
have  us)  in  which  to  breeze  about  in 
the  twilight.  We  resent  the  thought 
that  we  are  getting  to  be  sissies  or 
softies,  who  prefer  to  laze  about  the 
room  instead  of  feasting  on  God’s  own 
fresh  air. 

Mr.  White’s  comment  is  signal  of 
the  decadence  of  various  customs  which 
are  characteristic  of  that  indefinite 
something  usually  termed  “school 


spirit.”  We  do  not  insinuate  that  Wake 
Forest  is  losing  all  her  individuality, 
her  essential  points  which  have  made 
for  her  the  enviable  record  she  has 
made.  Ho,  not  all.  But  we  are  be- 
ginning to  resemble  university  stu- 
dents, and  do  not  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  Wake  Forest  resent  the 
idea  of  her  becoming  a “big  college.” 
Yes,  even  we,  who  are  here  during 
what  seems  to  be  her  transition  point, 
frown  at  the  thought. 

It  is  with  somewhat  of  a pang  that 
we  pass  by  every  other  freshman,  who 
proceeds  on  his  way  without  the  “good 
ole”  customary  “howdy” ! What  ails 
all  those  guys  anyway.  We  usually 
bellow  out  a “hi,”  accompanied  by  a 
glare.  But  they  aren’t  perturbed  a bit. 
We  have  one  particular  frosh  in  mind, 
who  is  a . . . but  we’ll  just  skip  it, 
since  auger  and  ink  don’t  look  so  well 
when  mixed. 


Hats  off  to  Sam  Smith  and  his  gang! 
They  are  the  last  of  the  old  gang  who 
enjoyed  the  balming  effects  of  har- 
monizing. Sometimes  their  tunes  carry 
half  way  across  the  campus.  But  are 
we  there  on  the  campus  to  lend  an  ear  ? 
Ho,  we  are  at  the  theater  or  in  Ea- 
leigh  (which  are  both  found  to  be  ex- 
cellent places  to  go,  but  we  contend 
that  dormitory  life  is  the  biggest  part 
of  a college  education). 

And  after  reading  the  above  you 
may  ask  what  we  think  of  the  reading 
situation  on  the  campus.  Frankly,  we 
don’t  think.  There  is  a small  group, 
made  up  of  men  who  read  consistently. 
There  is  a moh,  whose  members  con- 
fess that  they  have  never  read  a book 
w h i c h wasn’t  required,  and  they 
haven’t  read  some  books  which  were 
required  of  them.  They  think  that  the 
motto,  “It’s  a great  life  if  you  don’t 
weaken,”  refers  to  the  eyes. 

{Continued  on  page  twenty) 
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PRINCE  ALBERT  voted  most  popular! 

BECAUSE  RA.  IS  SO  MILD 

BECAUSE  IT  IS  LONG-BURNING 

BECAUSE  THERE'RE  2 OZ,  IN  EVERY  TIN 

BECAUSE  A SPECIAL  PROCESS  TAKES 

OUT  THE  "BITE  " 

BECAUSE  IT  IS  CRIMP-CUT 


• BECAUSE  OF  ITS  MELLOW.  PLEASING  FLAVOR 

Prince  Albert 


THE  NATIONAL  JOY  SMOKE! 
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THE  RAIN,  THE  SUN,  THE  END 
By  Fai>k  S.  Johnson 

I 

Dripping,  dripping  gentle  rain 
Domi  upon  the  xoetted  earth. 

Forming  pools  and  crystal  drops. 
Falling,  falling,  softly  falling. 

Seeping,  seeping  through  the  grass. 
Moving  dorm  amid  its  roots. 

Feeding  them  and  passing  on. 

Deeper,  deeper  in  the  ground. 
Trickling,  trickling  little  streams 
Through  the  openings  of  my  grave 
Washing  from  my  eyes  the  tears. 
Cleaning  every  wound  of  life. 

II 

Slanting,  slanting,  brilliant  rays 
Down  upon  the  humid  earth. 

Forming  shades  and  sunny  spots. 
Warming,  warming,  quietly  warming. 
Sweeping,  sweeping  through  the  grass. 
Finding  every  little  root. 

Helping  them  and  passing  on 
Farther,  farther  in  the  ground. 

Piercing,  piercing  tiny  beams 
Through  the  openings  of  my  grave. 
Warming  all  that's  cold  in  me. 

Purifying  every  sin. 

Ill 

Flying,  flying  Gracious  Christ 
Down  upon  the  ending  earth. 

Forming  life  from  all  that’s  dead. 
Making,  making,  greatly  making. 
Touching  lightly  on  the  grass 
Moving  down  beyond  its  roots. 

Healing  them  and  passing  on 
Deeper,  deeper  in  the  ground. 

Flooding,  flooding  full  of  prayer 
Through  the  openings  of  my  grave 
Taking  all  that’s  good  in  me 
Far  beyond  the  rain  and  sun. 


AN  ANSWER 
B}"  Falk  S.  Johnson 

You  toonder  why  I xcrite  of  death? 

Why  from  this  pen  there  flows  a song 
Of  sadness?  Yes,  I wonder  too. 

You  think  my  lines  are  far  too  gay? 

That  they  are  much  too  whimsical 
And  meaningless?  I think  so  too. 

These  words,  my  friend,  are  spoken  as 
The  mood  does  move  across  my  mind— 

You  understand.  I want  you  to. 

MAKE  MEN  OF  US,  O POTTER  DIVINE! 
By  Gerald  G.  Grubb 

Make  Men  of  us,  0 Potter  Divine! 

With  Vision  to  see  beyond  the  years; 

Give  us  a Strength  akin  to  Thine, 

And  a WiU  to  subdue  our  fears. 

Make  Fighters  of  xis,  with  Faith  sublime. 
With  Spirits  unafraid  of  honest  toil; 
Make  Builders  of  us  in  these  walls  of  time. 
Undaunted  by  stone,  or  steel,  or  foil. 
Make  Victors  of  us — owr  Arcs  complete. 

Let  the  End  croxen  the  xvork  xoith  Thy  amen; 
Then  We’ll  cast  mir  Laurels  at  Thy  feet. 
While  mortals  xchisper,  “They  were  Men!” 

— s — 

ADEQUACY 
By  Falk  S.  Johnson 

Black  eyes  afire. 

Black  hair  afloat  upon  the  wind. 

Red  cheeks,  and  lips  yet  redder  still. 

With  shotilders  back  and  hands  outstretched 
She  stood  upon  the  mountain  top. 

To  me 

Now  what  is  she 
Who  rests  xvithin 
The  coffin  silks? 

She  is  black  eyes  ablaze. 

She  is  black  hair  xipon  the  xcind. 

And  hands  stretched  out  above 
Our  pigmy  lands  that  lay  beloxo; 

She  is  a vision  and  a dream, 

A ceaseless  zeal, 

A great  ideal; 

She  is  the  cause  of  all  eternity. 

She  is  the  casus  sum  for  me. 
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THE  CAT’S  PAW  IN  CATHAY 

By  A.  M.  McMillan 


A parahle-qvioting  missionary’s  son 
like  the  hero  of  The  Cat’s  Paw,  hy 
Clarenee  Enddington  Kelland,  would 
probably  feel  quite  out  of  place  in  such 
a Chinese  city  as  Shanghai.  Unversed 
in  worldly  affairs,  he  would  have 
difficulty  in  existing  anywhere  outside 
the  author’s  imagination.  Of  course, 
the  hook  was  written  in  a spirit  of  fun, 
and  I enjoyed  it  tremendously  as  such. 
However,  even  a caricature  like  The 
Cat’s  Paw,  penned  with  chuckles  by 
old  Kelland,  seems  to  be  merely  an 
exaggerated  picture  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can conception  of  a person  from  the 
“wilds”  of  ancient  Cathay.  The  im- 
pression that  the  life  of  an  American 
in  China  is  totally  different  from  his 
existence  in  the  United  States  is  proved 
erroneous  by  the  very  fact  that  Ameri- 
can children,  coming  over  from  the  land 
of  their  birth  and  childhood  training, 
have  no  difficulty  in  becoming  adjusted 
to  the  complexities  of  American  life. 

The  teeming  metropolis  of  Shanghai, 
which  draws  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
both  missionary  and  business  families  as 
students  in  the  Shanghai  American 
School,  resembles  in  many  respects  a big 
American  port  city.  To  begin  with, 
the  school  mentioned  above  is  quite  an 
accurate  reproduction  of  a private  high 
school  in  America.  UlankiuE^  a verdant 
green  quadrangle  are  a large,  three- 
story  administration  building,  a girls’ 
dormitory,  and  a dining  hall,  vdille  a 
hoys’  dormitory  and  a gymnasium  ex- 
tend beyond.  These  red-brick  edifices 
resemble  Wait  Hall  in  general  archi- 
tecture— even  down,  or  up,  to  the  cup- 
olas on  the  important  buildings,  which 
look  very  much  like  the  dome  perched 
atop  our  own  Wake  Forest  administra- 
tion building.  Further  over  are  two 
football  fields,  the  best  track  in  the  far 
East,  and  a girls’  hockcv  field.  Over 
in  China,  too,  the  Shanghai  American 
School  has  for  many  years  been  planning 
to  build  a swimming  pool  on  the  campus, 
hut  until  that  distant  day  “S.  A.  S.-ites” 


go  down-town  for  their  dips.  The 
kindergarten  huilding  and  other  struc- 
tures occupy  various  corners  of  the 
spacious  campus. 

Courses  of  study  are  the  same  as  the 
subjects  taught  in  any  high  school,  with 
manual  training,  domestic  science,  and 
music  appreciation  in  addition  to  the 
“solid  subjects.”  Among  the  electives 
are  Chinese  history  and  the  Chinese 
language — neither  of  which  I had  time 
to  take,  incidentally.  A staff  of  about 
forty  teachers  try  to  pound  knowledge 
into  the  heads  of  the  600  or  more  Ameri- 
can students. 

Extracurricular  activities  are  nu- 
merous and  varied  in  character.  A 
study  of  the  five-column  weekly  news- 
paper— the  title  of  which,  according  to 
latest  reports,  has  been  changed  from 
The  S.A.S  Nooze  to  The  Shanghai 
American — will  show  that  students 
“over  there”  take  an  active  part  in  self- 
government,  both  through  their  high 
school  Senate  and  the  dormitory  coun- 
cils. The  paper  will  tell  about  the  ac- 
tivities of  Delta  Rho,  the  debating 
society,  and  give  accounts  of  the  Eoy 
Scouts,  Cubs,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  Brownies,  and  other  clubs.  Any- 
one can  read  on  the  sports  page  that 
S.A.S.  almost  beat  St.  John’s  Widdle 
School  in  football,  but  at  least  defeated 
the  Public  Shocol  in  a game  of  basket- 
ball. Tn  the  spring  one  can  note  with 
interest  that  Clayton  Anderson  tied  the 
school’s  high  jump  record  of  .5’  10”  and 
Bard  HcKulty  beat  his  own  record  to 
run  the  quarter-mile  in  54  seconds  flat. 
Considerable  interest  is  also  shown  in 
tennis,  soccer,  volleyball,  field  hockey, 
baseball,  and  swimming.  Girls  take 
7>art  in  all  these  .sports  except  football — 
thev  substitute  “soft  ball”  for  regular 
outdoor  baseball — -and  claim  sole  pos- 
session of  hockey. 

The  city  of  Shanghai  has  not  only 
.sections  where  old  Chinese  customs  are 
definitely  stamped,  but  also  flourishing 
business  centers  with  American  and 


European  cars,  trolleys,  and  busses 
whizzing  by,  as  well  as  shops  and  drug 
stores  that  would  make  any  Tar  Heel 
feel  somewhat  at  home.  There  are 
more  than  ten  large,  modern  theatres 
that  give  eager  audiences  the  latest 
screen  hits  of  American  moviedom, 
while  about  as  many  radio  stations  en- 
tertain eountless  invisible  listeners. 

Of  course,  Shanghai  is  considerably 
different  from  such  a town  as  Soochow, 
where  out  of  300,000  inhabitants  there 
are  only  100  AmerieSans.  One  feels 
the  mysterious  atmosphere  of  old  China 
when  he  is  threading  narrow  cobble- 
stone streets  at  night  in  a jolting  rick- 
shaw drawn  by  a Chinese  coolie,  when 
he  passes  shops  where  furniture,  fans, 
or  Chinese  food  are  being  prepared  by 
hand  and  sold.  Perhaps  in  spite  of 
odors  rising  from  garbage  close  by,  he 
can  feel  the  lure  of  Cathay  when  he 
glimpses  a stately  Chinese  pagoda  rising 
majestically  over  the  tile-covered  roofs 
of  squalid  houses  below.  However, 
even  in  Soochow  one  cannot  go  far  along 
the  narrow  streets  without  encountering 
a bit  of  Western  civilization,  whether 
it  be  another  of  the  omnipresent  theaters 
blaring  forth  in  light  and  sound  its 
news  of  Will  Rogers’  arrival,  or  a 
Christian  church  trying  to  point  out 
to  the  Chinese  people  the  dignity  and 
richness  of  an  unselfish  life. 

In  dealing  with  such  a vast  subject 
as  the  Chinese  people,  who  comprise 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  one  is  always  at  a loss  as 
to  the  best  place  to  begin,  what  phase  of 
Chinese  life  to  deal  with,  and  the  best 
point  at  which  to  close.  If  I had  simply 
been  asked  to  “tell  about  China,”  I’d 
be  in  about  as  bad  a fix  as  a Gorman 
student  who  is  asked  to  pass  off  a few 
remarks  about  his  native  land,  for  China 
has  been  home  to  me.  Luckily  the  editor 
gave  me  a definite  line  of  approach ; 
he  a.sked  me  to  say  whether  The  Caffs 
Paw  has  in  it  as  much  truth  as  comedy. 

(Continued  on  page  tiventy) 
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A HISTOf 


My  face  is  blue,  and  my  eyes  are  red. 

There's  a humming  and  a pounding  in  my  head. 

I dream  had  dreams  of  the  years  gone  by; 

I see  the  armies  that  raised  to  the  sky 
The  fame  and  culture  of  ancient  Rome; 

I see  old  Greece  when  she  was  the  home 
Of  philosophy,  arts,  and  letters. 

I awake  with  a start;  they're  only  dreams. 

Yet  living  and  true  and  real  it  seems. 

I've  lived  it  all  in  my  history  books. 

And  that  accounts  for  my  woebegone  looks. 

I saw  man  when  he  was  covered  with  hair 
And  hung  by  his  tail,  suspended  in  air. 

Carefree,  without  troubles  amounting  to  much; 

Not  bothered  xcith  stocks  and  bonds  and  such. 

No  gold  standard  he  had;  depressions  were  rare; 

No  gas  bills  to  pay  and  make  him  swear; 

Those  was  the  days  when  men  were  men; 

Wives  didn't  henpeck  husbands  then; 

Domestic  life  was  a life  of  ease. 

And  there  weren't  such  things  as  four  o'clock  teas. 
No  trombone  players  ever  roomed  upstairs; 

The  next-door  neighbor  didn't  put  on  airs. 


No  traveling  salesmen  {those  scheming  plotters) 

To  molest  or  bother  the  numerous  daughters; 

No  insurance  agent  or  sellers  of  bonds. 

No  skinny,  gold-digging,  six-foot  blonds. 

No  gentle  grafters  xdth  bricks  of  gold 

That  skipped  the  country  when  the  bricks  xcere  sold; 

None  of  these  things  ever  bothered  man  any; 

His  life  was  simple  yet  filled  with  plenty. 

But  man  didn't  want  to  remain  a brute. 

So  he  put  on  pants — began  to  evolute. 

How  do  I knoxe?  I've  seen  it  all. 

From  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  the  Empire's  fall. 

From  then  until  noxo  I’ve  lived  it  through. 

And  the  facts  I give  are  stated  true. 

I've  argued,  pow-wowed,  and  cussed  with  the  Greek; 
I heard  old  Demosthenes  get  up  and  speak 
On  the  sales  tax,  poll  tax,  and  shortage  in  xvheat. 
And  the  graft  going  on  at  the  county  seat. 

I helped  Pythagoras  work  out  his  math; 

I soaked  for  hours  in  the  public  bath; 

I've  talked  philosophy  with  Socrates; 

I've  sobered  old  Plato  after  his  sprees; 

Sappho  and  I took  our  whiskey  straight; 

I saw  Pericles  buried  in  state. 
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The  Student 


A lot  of  these  folks  in  history's  parades 

Were  nothing  hut  hums,  tramps,  and  renegades. 

Most  of  'em  played  checkers  and  loafed  all  the  time 

And  xoould  die  before  they'd  earn  an  honest  dime. 

Homer  edited  the  Daily  News 

And  wrote  his  two  classics  when  he  had  the  hlues; 

His  hest  style  xoas  that  of  limerick  and  joke. 

And  he  wrote  most  of  these  among  clouds  of  smoke 
That  issued  froxn  the  howl  of  a deadly  coh  pipe. 

He  xvrotc  his  oxen  sport  page,  and  set  his  own  type. 
But  the  curtain  was  pulled;  Greece  left  the  stage; 
Then  Rome  came  on  to  fill  the  next  page. 

Aeneas  landed  the  ninth  of  June, 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

He  beached  his  tender  and  staked  his  claim; 

Hoisted  his  flag  in  his  country's  name. 

And  he  built  his  city  and  called  her  Rome, 

Married  a country  girl,  set  up  a home. 

I stood  to  one  side  and  watched  it  all — 

The  kingdom' s rise,  its  resoundhig  fall. 

On  a rail  they  rode  the  king  out  of  town 
In  a coat  of  tar  and  a feathered  goxem. 

Lucretia's  honor  was  avenged  at  last. 

And  a Roman  king  was  a thing  of  the  past. 


A meeting  was  called;  they  worked  out  a plan; 

A republic  was  formed;  the  graft  began. 

The  senate  was  made  up  of  scalawags. 

Scum,  hums,  and  gamblers  with  carpet-hags. 

Who  lobbied  and  log-rolled  and  bought  up  votes. 
Whose  morals  were  almost  good  as  a goat's. 

The  leather-lunged  soap-box  orator  came. 

And  harangued  the  croxed  in  the  country's  name — 
The  country  was  doomed;  he’d  save  it  or  bxist. 

Or  he'd  give  his  life  if  he  thought  that  he  must. 
The  people  xcould  listen  and  make  remarks: 

“Give  him  a statue  in  one  of  the  parks!” 

Or,  “My,  ain't  he  grand!  I knoxved  all  the  while 
That  he'd  be  a great  man.  Ain't  he  got  style!” 

And  the  gale  blexo  on  in  a steady  stream; 

I pinched  myself;  no,  it  xcasn’t  a dream. 

It  was  real,  too  real,  and  I saw  it  all 
From  man's  beginning  to  the  empire's  fall. 

The  books  aren't  right;  they're  off  the  tracks. 

But  I knoxv  the  truth  and  I state  the  facts. 
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DEAR  COMMITTEE 

By  WELLINGTON  DUNFORD 


General  Delivery 
Wake  Forest,  C. 
Xoveuiber  22,  1934 

The  Faculty  Committee  on  Absences  and  Tardies 
Wake  Forest  College 
Wake  Forest,  !N^.  C. 

Dear  Committee; 

Last  night  Ed  Martin,  a soph  this  year,  you  know,  told 
me  that  I’d  catch  merry  hail  Columbia  if  I didn’t  do  something 
about  all  my  absences  and  tardies  to  my  eight-tens.  I sup- 
pose you’ve  been  worrying  about  me  a lot,  on  account  of  this 
being  my  freshman  year  and  I’ve  already  took  more  tardies 
than  Professor  Grubh  in  particular  dislikes.  So  Ed  told  me 
I ouglit  to  write  to  you  and  straighten  things  out. 

1 guess  you  think,  it’s  pernicious  the  way  I’ve  been  sleeping 
in  the  morning,  and  that  you  somehow  get  the  idea  I’m  mess- 
ing around  too  much  with  wine  and  the  fair  sex  and  singing. 
Well,  you  got  the  wrong  slant.  I can’t  sing  a note.  And 
I ain’t  been  Dung  no  2)layboy,  neither.  I been  representing 
Wake  Forest  College  in  Louisburg  and  I^euse  Falls  and 
places. 

Mow  I guess  you  know  my  Pa.  If  you  do  you  know  I 
wouldn’t  do  nothing  outen  the  way.  My  Pa  is  Mebuchadnez- 
zar  Hankins  whose  middle  initial  is  Q.  but  he  doesn’t  like 
people  to  know  it.  He  graduated  from  law  school  here  in 
1909,  and  now  he’s  sole  owner  and  general  manager  and 
head  bill  collector  of  and  for  the  Hankins  Bros.  Hay,  Feed, 
Seed,  Grocery,  Drug,  and  General  store  down  in  Hankins 
Corners  which  is  in  the  Eastern  corner  of  Edgecomb  County 
and  is  named  after  my  Pa’s  great  grandpappy,  old  Mehemiah 
Lamentations  Hankins.  The  Hankins  Bros.  Et  Cetera 
Store  is  named  directly  after  my  Pa,  only  there  ain’t  any 
Bros.,  which  stands  for  Brothers.  Pa  just  says  it  sounds  more 
beiieficious  to  say  Bros,  on  account  of  it  makes  people  think 
there  ain’t  a monopoly. 

And  Pa  says  that  he  owes  it  all  to  Wake  Forest  College  and 
the  fact  that  one  of  my  uncles  on  my  maternal  mother’s  side 
had  the  stoi’e  and  died.  Pa  ain’t  doing  so  well  with  the 
store,  (jxcept  in  the  coal  dept,  and  the  musical  instrument 
dei)t.  because  nobody  except  the  Hankins  Corners  Rhythm 
Maniacs  and  old  Mrs.  Jenkins  who  has  got  rheumatism  and 
is  seared  ot  the  cold  has  come  in  the  store  since  last  Valentine’s 
day,  but  Pa  ain’t  the  kind  of  feller  to  get  discouraged  and  it 
ain’t  his  fault  anyway.  He  gave  Mr.  Memory,  that  feller 
who  educates  people,  twelve  dollars  and  twenty-three  cents 
on  a new  administration  bldg,  or  dromedary  or  something. 
So  you  see  he’s  public-spirited. 

But  I guess  I strayed  away  from  my  objeck  in  writing. 


Let  me  tell  you  about  this  absence  and  tardy  business.  It 
all  started  that  night  when  Bill  came  around  to  my  domicile 
and  so  did  Isaac  McCarthy  from  Bunn  Level  who  knew  I 
could  make  various  and  seemly  and  interesting  nioses  on  a 
gittar.  And  they  came  around  and  all  of  us  played  some 
and  Bill  said  would  I consider  playing  with  Rhythm  Regi- 
nald’s ork  in  Louisburg  and  places.  And  I said  yes  I would 
and  so  I did. 

I went  on  over  to  Louisburg  to  play  with  Rhythm  Regi- 
nald and  I took  my  old  banjo  which  has  got  three  strings 
and  I play  a couple  of  pieces  on  it  and  get  along  fairly  good 
even  if  Alabama  Jubilee  and  Chinese  Breakdown  wasn’t 
on  the  menu. 

But  right  after  the  first  piece  which  was  Stars  Fell  on 
Alabama  little  Reginald,  who  is  the  joy  and  apple  of  his 
Pa’s  eye,  turned  to  me  and  said  disgusting  and  dyspeptic 
things  about  him  not  being  able  to  hear  me  playing.  I al- 
most told  him  if  he  wouldn’t  play  so  loud  on  them  censored 
drums  he’d  hear  me  with  out  straining  his  aurifical  nerve, 
but  just  about  then  his  Pa  came  out  from  behind  a piano 
and  said  Reginald  was  right  and  he  gave  me  a gittar  which 
has  six  strings  and  is  made  out  of  galvanized  iron  and  white 
pine  and  weighs  a ton  and  is  as  cold  as  a tin  roof  in  sweet- 
pertater  digging  time. 

So  I told  Reggie’s  Pa  what  did  he  think  I was  anyway,  a 
expert,  and  he  said  that  was  what  he  hired  me  for  and  I said 
okay  I’d  give  it  a whiz  anyway  even  if  it  did  have  twice  as 
many  strings  as  my  Sears  and  Roe  and  Buck  banjo.  And 
Bill  showed  me  how  to  play  some  cords  and  Bill  is  what  they 
call  a profesh  because  he  went  to  nine  Jiddlers  conventions 
in  the  last  year  and  won  nine  first  prizes  so  I learnt  quick  and 
I can  play  near  as  good  as  Bill  now  and  it  took  him  three 
years  to  win  the  first  prize. 

And  it  was  that  same  night  that  I found  out  I was  rep- 
resenting Wake  Forest  College’s  institute  of  Christian  eddi- 
ficatioii  because  just  about  time  we  play  the  piece  called  Dinah 
Is  There  Anyone  Finer  along  comes  a very  seemly  and  inter- 
esting and  well-made  young  lady  from  Raleigh  who  says  to 
me  am  I from  Wake  Forest.  And  I immediately  unvaled  my 
frat  pin  and  I said  yes  I was  and  I was  proud  of  it  and  she 
would  be  too  because  Wake  Forest  is  a very  estimable  place  to 
be  from.  If  that  ain’t  representing  Wake  Forest  I don’t 
know  what  it  is.  And  somehow  or  other  she  found  out  I was 
a frosh  and  when  I ask  her  how  she  knew  site  says  she  is  a 
detectives  daughter  named  Sherlock  Homes. 

So  I said  to  her  I was  very  glad  to  meet  her  Miss  Homes 
and  told  her  I had  heard  tell  of  her  Pa.  If  that  ain’t  putting 
on  the  dog  I don’t  know  what.  And  I said  I’d  write  her  a 
letter  and  she  said  she  was  going  to  school  at  a place  called 
Dix  Hill  which  must  be  a swell  place  because  everybody  tells 
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me  I ought  to  take  a course  there.  And  she  said  if  I wrote 
to  her  somebody  from  the  college  would  come  over  and  get 
me.  I^^ow  you  know  that  is  a very  fine  thing,  but  they  don’t 
do  it  at  Meredith.  They  don’t  discourage  you  at  Dix  Hill 
like  they  do  at  Meredith.  So  I said  yes  I’d  be  sure  to  write 
but  I ain’t  done  it  yet.  I ain’t  going  to  because  it  wouldn’t 
be  fair  to  Haney  Mariah  who  is  my  afiianceed  girl-friend  in 
Hankins  Corners.  You  see,  dear  Committee,  I am  a man  of 
unapproachable  and  disestablished  morals. 

And  you  might  say  I am  a connysoor  of  the  most  delicate 
in  life,  too.  We  went  over  to  Louishurg  a lot  but  for  a good 
while  nothing  happened.  The  thing  that  shows  my  conny- 
soorness  was  on  the  night  when  I went  over  to  Heuse  to  play 
with  the  hill-hilly  hand,  which  is  right  up  my  alley.  It 
wasn’t  a dance  exactly  but  a party,  and  when  I walked  in  the 
door  everybody  was  taking  turns  kissing  each  other,  and  they 
weren’t  all  second  cousins  or  anything.  It  is  a very  queer 
custom,  so  I didn’t  join  in  immediately.  I am  a man  of 
reticence,  and  besides  the  girls  didn’t  look  so  good. 

But  pretty  soon  I saw  a gal  named  Mary  who  I had  missed 
in  my  first  casual  surveyance  and  I began  talking  with  her. 
She  said  she  didn’t  approve  of  the  custom  and  she  liked  a 
moon  and  a distant  cow-shed  in  the  distance  when  any  em- 
bracing was  to  be  done.  I am  a man  of  reticence,  but  in 
some  cases  discussion  is  the  best  part  of  value,  and  I was  just 
suggesting  a tour  of  the  countryside  and  I felt  sure  there  was 
a barn  at  a distance  from  somewhere  not  far  off,  when  along 
came  a guy  who  hadn’t  shaved  for  three  months  come  next 
Thanksgiving  and  his  face  looked  like  a field  of  where  there 
used  to  be  corn  in  December,  and  he  asked  me  did  I want  a 
drink  of  water.  I was  thirsty,  anyway,  so  I went.  He 
showed  me  a corner  where  there  was  about  five  bushels  of 
assorted  firearmery  and  said  casually  like  that  Heuse  men  are 
the  best  aimers  in  Wake  County  and  surrounding  territory. 

The  way  I avoidated  Mary  the  rest  of  the  night  is  a credit 
to  Wake  Borest  College. 

How  I guess  you  are  rather  worried  about  how  I slept  right 
on  through  three  classes  one  Monday  morning.  If  you,  dear 
Committee,  have  ever  been  a young  feller  you  will  vote 
simultaniously  that  I had  plenty  of  reason.  Ho,  I guess  I 
was  wrong  about  it  being  Monday  and  it  must  have  been 
Wed.  or  Fri.,  but  that’s  immaterious.  The  idea  is  I went 
over  to  Louisburg  the  night  before  that  day  and  played  until 
everybody  left  the  dance  and  two  more  pieces  after  that 
because  the  ork  boys  had  tuck  some  girls.  I more  or  less 
had  my  choice  of  two  girls,  meaning  the  ones  James  Feni- 
moro  Hicks  and  Isaac  McCarthy  from  Bunn  Level  brought 
along.  How  I didn’t  want  to  dance  with  Mr.  McCarthy’s 
girl  because  he  is  what  they  call  a gigglo  and  of  course  she 
is  the  kind  of  girls  who  look  at  themself  eighty-three  times 
every  day  in  the  mirror  and  get  disappointed  every  time 
because  they  ain’t  changed  none,  and  when  they  get  ready 
to  entertain  gentleman  boy-friends  they  spray  themselves  with 
oh  dee  boloney  out  of  a Flit  Sprayer.  But  Mr.  Hicks  girl 


was  the  one  named  Mary  who  nearly  increased  my  weight 
four  ounces  worth  of  lead  in  Heuse  but  didn’t  quite. 

You  see  Mr.  Hicks  is  a particular  friend  of  mind,  on 
account  of  it  being  his  party  I went  to  and  played  at  and 
nearly  got  hurt  during,  so  he  pretended  very  subtle  and 
surreptitious  that  he  was  going  off  to  see  somebody  about 
something  which  he  didn’t  say  definitely  what  it  was. 

So  I went  and  danced  with  Mary  and  told  her  she  was 
very  light  on  her  feet  only  I meant  mine  but  you  know  how 
it  is.  And  in  a minute  everybody  got  tired  playing  that 
piece  about  Dinah  which  I mentioned  before,  so  we  went  out 
to  the  car  and  she  clang  to  me  like  a leech,  as  they  say.  And 
when  we  inserted  ourselves  in  the  car,  which  made  use  very 
crowded  because  there  was  eight  of  us  and  the  car  was  made 
for  five  and  the  front  seat  was  really  two  little  seats.  We 
hadn’t  covered  more  than  a couple  of  miles  when  Mary  got 
tired  of  sitting  in  both  seats  and  decided  to  contemplate  her 
affections  on  me  and  asked  my  admission  to  let  her  occupy 
my  lap.  Dear  Committee,  what  would  you  have  done  in  a 
case  like  that  ? So  did  I,  and  about  the  city  limitations  of 
Wake  Forest  some  wise  guy  who  knew  I came  from  a city 
where  there  was  three  filling  stations,  one  of  them  being  a 
department  of  Pa’s  store,  said  Mary  he’s  a city  slicker  and 
you  better  watch  your  step,  but  Mary  told  him  heck  she’d 
met  city  fellers  before  and  she  thought  I was  very  nice  and 
I learned  later  that  Mr.  Hicks  Avent  on  a bender  that  night 
after  he  got  home.  Any  way,  I gave  her  a good  impression 
of  Wake  Forest  College,  which  is  the  main  thing  anyway 
because  Wake  Forest  is  the  best  college  in  the  world  and  I 
think  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Absencies  and  Tardies  is  the 
best  part  of  Wake  Forest  College. 

So  you  see  I have  been  upholding  the  miraculous  and  vicari- 
ous glory  of  Alma  Mater  instead  of  going  off  at  night  and 
spending  my  board  money  in  the  slot  machine  like  so  many 
boys  do,  and  it  is  really  necessary  and  vitally  and  fatally 
important  for  me  to  get  some  money  by  hook  or  crook  or 
playing  in  Ehythm  Reginald’s  ork,  which  means  orchestra 
if  you  don’t  know  the  meaning  of  the  vulgarnacular.  Other- 
wise, unless  somebody  besides  Mrs.  Jenkins  and  the  Rhythm 
Maniacs  buy  stuff  from  my  Pa,  I won’t  have  enough  money  to 
go  to  law  school  and  I won’t  knoAV  how  to  run  the  store  when 
Pa  kicks  off.  And  if  you  take  off  any  of  my  honor  points 
it  will  take  me  so  long  to  get  through  college  that  I don’t 
know  what. 

So  I hope  you  will  take  all  this  into  account  and  disperse 
with  my  absencies  because  I need  the  honor  points  and  the 
money  very  much. 

Hoping  that  you  are  well,  regularly  paid  because  I under- 
stand that  being  a teacher  brings  in  less  of  the  filthy  lacquer 
than  buying  a twenty-five-cent  two-bit  pair  of  dark  glasses 
and  a ten-cent  tin  cup  and  standing  on  a corner,  and  that 
I won’t  miss  any  honor  points  on  my  next  report. 

Yours  Truly, 

Uriah  Aminadab  Hankins. 
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ON  A SUN  DIAL 

By  B.  G.  LEONARD,  JR, 


One  day  I stopped  to  examine  the 
sundial  in  the  center  of  our  campus. 
I had  been  aware  of  its  existence,  but 
in  the  bustle  of  daily  activities  had 
never  given  it  more  than  a casual 
glance.  On  this  particular  day,  how- 
ever, I welcomed  the  opportunity  for 
examining  even  so  commonplace  an 
object  as  a sundial.  The  uncustomary 
idleness  of  a holiday  had  produced  a 
state  of  consciousness  half  peaceful  and 
half  bored,  more  inducive  to  medita- 
tion than  to  action. 

The  sundial  is  a graduated  metal 
disk  upon  which  are  inscribed  the 
hours  of  the  day.  A metal  pointer  in- 
clined to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  is  placed  at  the  center 
of  the  device,  which  occupies  a hori- 
zontal position  at  the  top  of  a pedestal. 
This  pointer  must  be  aimed  along  an 
imaginary  physical  line  running  di- 
rectly northward.  When  the  rays  of 
the  sun  are  intercepted  by  the  pointer 
a shadow  is  cast  upon  the  dial,  indi- 
cating the  hour  of  the  day. 

What  would  happen,  I mused,  should 
the  dial  become  so  turned  that  the 
pointer  no  longer  designates  the  true 
north?  I grasped  the  plate  and  at- 
tempted to  turn  it,  but  the  builder 
had  arranged  for  such  a contingency; 
my  efforts  produced  no  change  in  the 
position  of  the  dial.  Inherent  in  the 
construction  of  the  sundial  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  existence  of  certain  natu- 
ral laws  and  the  consideration  that 
the  demands  of  these  laws  must  meet. 
A sundial  that  is  not  placed  in  proper 
relation  with  the  physical  world  or  by 
some  phenomenon  has  become  defiected 
from  the  proper  relation  cannot  indi- 
cate the  correct  time. 

How  inexorable  a destiny ! What 
monotony  of  existence ! Day  after  day, 
night  after  night,  observed  or  un- 
noticed, the  pointer  marks  a line  which 
has  as  its  ultimate  goal  the  north  star. 
Like  Atlas,  the  mythological  giant  who 
supported  the  sky  ujoon  his  shoulders, 
the  sundial  is  placed  in  a position  that 
brooks  no  respite.  It  is  well  that  the 


sundial  is  constructed  of  inanimate, 
senseless  materials.  Could  the  human 
spirit  endure  this  ordeal  of  unmodified 
sameness?  Would  not  this  constancy 
of  function  soon  become  intolerable? 
Man’s  spirit  cries  out  for  freedom; 
even  the  trammels  of  convention  are 
irritating. 

Yet  as  I stood  there  the  realization 
crept  ujDon  me  that  the  sundial  might 
be  considered  to  be  a material  parallel 
of  the  truly  mystical  spirit  in  man.  As 
the  sundial  is  pointed  toward  the  north 
star  there  is  an  inner  something  in  the 
soul  of  man  which  points  unceasingly 
toward  the  Divine  Creator  and  Con- 
troller of  the  Universe.  the  sundial 
is  unvarying,  so  is  this  inner  emotion 
constant.  The  fog  may  descend  on  the 
material  timepiece  and  obscure  it; 
the  clouds  of  materialism  may  obscure 
the  spiritual  indicator.  The  elements 
may  rage  against  the  sundial  without 
changing  its  fixity  of  direction.  Doubt 
may  harass  faith,  but  leave  that  faith 
unchanged. 

I paused  in  my  meditation.  I had 
associated  with  this  simple  device,  once 
employed  by  medieval  man  to  reckon 
the  hour,  Avith  the  profound  cleaving 
of  man’s  spirit  to  the  eternal  truth  and 
goodness.  Yet,  where  was  the  assur- 
ance that  the  instrument  before  me 
was  correctly  aligned?  In  neither  the 
scene  about  me  nor  above  the  distant 
horizon  Avas  there  evidence  that  the 
dial  before  me  was  a true  indicator  of 
direction.  Perplexed,  I turned  away. 

When  darkness  had  come  I returned 
and,  kneeling  sighted  OA*er  the  pointer 
out  into  the  stai’-studded  dome  of  the 
sky  above.  High  above  the  horizon, 
infinitely  removed,  in  the  direct  line  of 
my  vision  I obserA’ed  a brilliant  star. 
Polaris,  the  north  star,  aloof  in  the 
heavens,  true  as  truth  itself,  bore  mute 
testimony  that  the  sundial  Avas  correct. 

As  I Avalked  aAvay  I realized  more 
fully  that  there  are  lessons  all  about 
us  to  be  learned  by  him  who  Avill  but 
hear  and  see. 


“This  is  so  sodden,”  said  the  girl  to 
the  proposing  drunk. 

— s — 

“The  Doctor’s  here,  sir.” 

“I  can’t  see  him. — Tell  him  I’m 
sick.” 

It  Avasn’t  liquor  that  killed  old  Ben; 
Yor  Avomen  that  stopped  his  breath — 

’TAvas  an  Austin  somebody  drove  up 
his  leg 

And  tickled  old  Ben  to  death. — Rammer 
J amnier. 

— s — 

King  Arthur — “Hoav  much’ll  you 
take  for  this  suit  of  armor,  Lance?” 

Lancelot — “Three  cents  an  ounce. 
Art.  It’s  first  class  mail.” 

If  a boy  does  Avell  in  college,  it’s 
heredity;  if  he  fails,  it’s  his  OAvn  fault. 

— s — 

SHOCKING 

Condemned  Prisoner;  “How  about 
getting  me  some  books  to  read?” 

Guard : “Sure,  Avould  you  like  a 
newspaper,  too?” 

Prisoner;  “No,  the  warden  will 
take  care  of  the  current  events.” — IFA- 
consin  Octopus. 

Girls  Avho  act  sophisticated 

Are  usually  the  last  ones  mated. 

• — Widow. 

She  had  no  principle;  but  oh,  hoAV 
she  dreAV  interest. 

— s — 

“The  quickest  Avay  to  take  the  starch 
out  ov  a man  Avho  iz  alBvuss  blameing 
himself,  iz  to  agree  with  him,”  said 
Josh  Billings.  “This  aint  Avhat  he  iz 
looking  for.” 
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THE  JUDGE  USES  PSYCHOLOGY 

By  F.  D.  HEMPHILL 


Most  of  the  boys  were  watching  Judge 
Crawford  and  Lew  Collins  play  checkers 
when  1 strolled  into  the  hardware  store 
owned  and  operated  by  Lew  himself, 
that  is  to  hear  him  tell  it,  but  Sam  Lake- 
wood  owns  it  under  mortgage,  and  Lew’s 
son  does  what  operating  there  is  to  do. 
Now  when  I say  that  most  of  the  boys 
were  watching  the  game  I was  exactly 
right,  for  Lew  and  the  Judge  have  been 
playing  checkers  for  nigh  on  to  forty 
years,  and  no  one  else  in  the  village 
could  hold  either  one  of  them  a light, 
so  to  speak,  with  a checker  board.  Lew 
had  been  getting  the  best  of  the  Judge 
most  all  winter,  and  the  Judge  had  put 
out  the  word  that  tonight  he  was  going 
to  beat  Lew  four  best  out  of  seven,  and 
he  had  backed  it  up  with  his  fine  race 
horse.  Lew,  not  to  be  out  done,  had  bet 
his  best  milk  cow.  Some  of  the  boys 
had  bet  their  dough  on  the  Judge,  but 
most  of  them  were  banking  on  Lew  to 
repeat  his  previous  victories.  I had 
enough  confidence  in  Lew’s  playing  that 
I had  bet  my  eleven  inch  beard  that  I 
had  been  growing  for  the  last  seventeen 
years  on  him.  Well,  the  little  village 
was  all  worked  up  to  a fever  pitch  to- 
night, and  as  a result  the  women  were 
keeping  the  home  fires  burning  tonight 
or  they  didn’t  have  a fire. 

Well,  as  I was  saying,  everybody  was 
watching  the  playing  when  I walked  in. 
The  playing  had  just  started,  but  I 
could  tell  from  the  grin  that  spread  over 
Lew’s  face  that  the  Judge  was  in  a hole 
already.  I was  warming  myself  at  the 
stove  before  giving  my  full  attention 
to  the  game  when  my  eyes  happened  to 
fall  on  a stranger.  There  was  nothing 
particularly  interesting  about  him  so 
much  except  he  had  the  most  pathetic 
countenance  that  I ever  hope  to  scruti- 
nize. The  expression  on  his  face  will 
haunt  me  as  long  as  I live.  He  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a man  suffering  the  miseries 
of  The  Lower  Regions,  and  all  the 
tormenting  fears  that  go  with  it,  while 
existing  here  in  the  flesh.  Surely, 


thought  I to  myself,  this  man’s 
conscience  is  lashing  him  for  some  crime 
he  has  committed  in  the  past. 

Having  by  this  time  thawed  out  the 
worst  of  the  cold  in  my  legs  and  feet  I 
turned  to  the  game  and  momentarily 
forgot  the  stranger,  but  the  next  time 
I glanced  at  him,  he  was  sitting  there 
with  his  chin  cupped  in  his  hands  and 
appeared  to  be  unconscious  of  all  his 
surroundings.  The  door  oiieued  and  I 
looked  quickly  to  see  who  it  was,  for  I 
fully  expected  it  to  be  the  Sheriff'  coming 
after  this  Stranger,  but  it  was  only 
Mack  Hollifield  coming  in  late  on 
account  of  having  a hard  time  getting 
away  from  his  better  half.  And  I could 
tell  from  the  way  he  was  puffing  and 
blowing  he  had  made  time  once  he  had 
got  started.  The  stranger  took  no 
notice  of  Mack  coming  in,  or,  so  far  as 
that  goes,  in  the  game  either,  but  set 
there  hunched  over  before  the  stove. 
Presently  his  lips  began  to  quiver  and 
two  tears  large  as  horse  apples  rolled 
down  his  cheeks.  He  took  a large 
handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and 
brushed  them  off,  blew  his  nose  like  a 
trumpet  into  the  handkerhicef,  and  still 
apj)eared  to  be  unmindful  of  any  one 
watching  him.  And  of  a truth  no  one 
but  me  was  even  glancing  his  way,  for 
all  eyes  were  on  the  game.  About  that 
time  Lew  let  a big  yell  and  wiped  the 
Judge’s  last  four  men  off  the  board 
with  one  jump.  They  started  the  second 
game  and  it  ended  almost  like  the 
first.  So  did  the  third,  as  for  that 
matter.  Most  of  us  male  citizens  that 
had  bet  on  Lew  were  feeling  somewhat 
elated.  I was  satisfied  that  I would 
get  Joe  White’s  best  bird  dog  and  would 
get  to  keep  my  board  besides.  About 
this  time  The  Judge  called  time  out 
for  a little  dram  as  he  called  it,  when 
again  my  attention  turned  to  the 
stranger,  who  up  to  this  time  had  not 
spoken  a word.  Feeling  pretty  good  I 
walked  over  to  him  and  said,  “Mister, 
you  appear  to  me  as  a man  in  deep  dis- 


tress, and  I for  one  would  be  glad  to 
help  you  if  possible.” 

“There  is  no  way  in  which  any  one 
can  help  me,”  was  his  doleful  reply. 

“But  surely  we  can,”  I said.  “Tell  us 
about  your  troubles  and  let’s  see  if  we 
can’t  help  you.” 

He  seemed  kinda  reluctant  to  confide 
in  us,  seeing  that  we  were  all  strangers, 
but  after  a little  coaxing  he  opened  up 
and  told  us  such  an  amazing  story  and 
told  it  so  pathetically  that  even  Lew 
and  the  Judge  forgot  their  rivalry  and 
sat  there  with  their  mouths  open. 

“I  grew  up,”  he  said,  “with  a boy  of 
my  own  age  who  lived  on  a farm  joining 
ours.  He  and  1 played  together,  and  as 
boys  will  do  we  fought  together.  We 
both  attended  the  same  school  and  both 
went  out  for  the  ball  teams  together.  1 
made  the  first  string  in  both  baseball  and 
football,  while  he  failed  to  make  either 
one.  He  hated  it  of  course,  but  still  he 
was  friendly  to  me  as  ever.  I finished 
school  with  some  honors  while  he  failed 
to  pass  his  exams.  Still  he  and  I were 
friends,  but  not  as  great  chums  as  we 
had  been  in  times  past.  As  luck  would 
have  it  we  both  fell  in  love  with  the 
same  girl,  but  he  won  her.  After  that 
he  was  much  friendlier  to  me  and  began 
to  be  in  better  spirits.  As  time  passed 
we  were  found  to  be  on  opposite  sides 
on  many  issues.  He  finally  became  an 
enemy  to  me  and  sought  every  02)por- 
tunity  to  discomfort  me.  Once  in  par- 
ticular we  both  ran  for  Sheriff  on 
opposite  tickets,  or  parties,  whichever 
you  call  it,  and  I was  elected.  Not  long 
afterwards  I was  forced  to  lock  him  up 
in  the  cooler  one  night  while  he  was 
drunk,  but  the  next  morning  I turned 
him  loose  and  told  him  to  go  home  and 
let  whiskey  alone.  He  cursed  some- 
thing awful  and  threatened  to  get  even 
with  me.  When  my  term  of  office  was 
out  I returned  to  my  farm.  He  kept 
dabbling  in  politics  until  he  was  finally 
elected  to  the  office  of  County  Judge. 
This  put  him  in  high  spirits,  and  he 
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boasted  to  me  one  day  that  he  was  biding 
his  time  and  just  waiting  for  me  to  be 
brought  up  before  him.  He  said  he 
would  give  me  all  the  law  allowed.  The 
sheriff  was  a crony  of  his,  and  he  had 
high  hopes  of  getting  me  on  some  petty 
misdemeanor,  but  I kept  in  my  own 
place  and  never  offended  anyone.  As 
time  passed  he  became  very  bitter  and 
despondent  and  would  not  speak  to  me 
when  we  met.  I tried  to  be  friendly  to 
him  as  ever,  for  I had  nothing  against 
him.  When  he  came  up  for  reelection 
he  was  defeated  and  the  next  day  took 
his  life  with  a six-shooter.” 

Lew  seemed  mighty  impressed  with 
his  story,  as  indeed  did  everybody  else, 
including  myself.  I thought  I would 
cheer  him  up  a bit,  so  1 said,  “Well,  as 
far  as  I can  see  I don’t  see  as  you  have 
anything  to  worry  about ; you  did  your 
duty,  so  cheer  up  and  have  a drink  with 
us  and  forget  your  troubles.”  “Well, 
you  can’t  see  far  enough,”  he  replied. 
I “And  I did  not  do  my  duty  either  or  my 

friend  would  be  living  today.  I am  the 
cause  of  him  committing  suicide.” 

“How  come  you  are  the  cause?”  I 
retorted. 

He  cast  those  sorrowful  eyes  up  at 
I me  and  looked  me  over  before  he  re- 

2)lied.  “If  I had  done  my  duty  I would 
have  got  drunk  or  perpetrated  some 
’ other  trivial  infraction  of  the  law  and 

let  him  put  me  in  jail  for  a month  or  so 
in  order  that  he  miglit  have  had  his  so- 
called  revenge.  If  1 had  done  that  he 
would  have  been  satisfied  and  living 
today.  As  it  is  his  blood  is  on  my 
^ hands.  I haven’t  seen  one  moment’s 

rest  or  slept  a single  night  without  him 
haunting  me  in  my  dreams.” 

Well,  the  stranger’s  tale  took  the  life 
out  of  everybody,  and  it  took  quite  a bit 
of  Zeb  Crompton’s  corn  whiskey  to  stir 
it  up  again.  Finally  Lew  up  and  said, 
“Well,  stranger  I agree  with  you.  You 
ought  to  have  given  him  a chance  to  get 
even  with  you.  But  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  Let’s  get  back  to  the  game, 
Judge.”  After  this  T noticed  Lew  kept 
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looking  at  the  Judge  with  a queer  ex- 
2)ression  on  his  face,  and  once  his  lips 
quivered,  but  I thought  nothing  of  it 
at  the  time.  The  Judge  won  the  first 
game  easily,  and  took  the  second  on  a 
bonehead  play  of  Lew’s.  Us  citizens 
that  were  backing  Lew  began  to  stir 
uneasily  in  our  seats,  while  the  boys 
that  were  backing  the  Judge  were  crowd- 
ing around  the  players,  confident  now 
that  at  least,  with  the  score  at  three- 
two,  their  champion  had  a fighting 
chance.  Lew  lost  the  third  straight 
game  by  a hair  and  a groan  went  up 
from  quite  a few  fellows.  Everybody 
crowded  around  now  to  see  how  the  final 
game  would  come  out.  In  just  a few 
minutes  the  Judge  slipped  up  a man  for 
Lew  to  junqj,  and  he  in  turn  took  three 
of  Ix'w’s  men.  Lew  gave  up  then  and 
there.  So  the  Judge  had  made  good 
his  boast  and  for  once  beat  Lew  after 
I.K*w  had  beaten  him  many,  many  times. 
After  much  arguing  and  discussion  the 
boys  began  to  pay  off  their  debts,  and 
as  Tom  Thompson  had  his  barber  shop 
in  the  rear  of  the  store  I let  him  cut  off 
my  beard,  much  to  Joe  White’s  satis- 
faction and  delight.  Pretty  soon  some 
one  mentioned  the  stranger,  and  we  be- 
gan to  look  for  him,  but  he  was  gone.  He 
had  slipjred  out  in  the  excitement  after 
the  game  and  no  one  had  noticed  his 
going.  I walked  down  the  street  with 
the  J udge  as  far  as  I went  his  way,  after 
the  debts  were  all  jiaid.  He  was  in  high 
glee. 

“Judge,”  I said,  “I  want  to  ask  you  a 
•piestion.  How  come  you  to  win  four 
games  straight  tonight  after  Lew  had 
beat  the  socks  off  of  you  in  the  first 
three  games?  And  as  far  as  that 
matter  goe.s,  he  has  been  beating  you  all 
winter.” 

The  Judge  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  heartily  and  said,  “Just  a bit 
of  i)sychology,  old  pal,  just  a bit  of 
psychology.” 

“Don’t  see  any  psychology  in  it,”  I 
re])lied. 

“How  did  you  like  the  stranger’s 
story?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  it  was  pathetic,”  I answered, 
“Imt  I fail  to  see  any  connection  be- 


tween it  and  you  winning  off  of  Lew 
Collins  tonight.” 

“Well,  it’s  this  way.  You  see,  I gave 
him  a lift  on  my  way  back  from  the 
county  seat  this  evening,  and  I gave 
him  five  dollars  to  tell  that  trumped  up 
story  tonight  for  Lew’s  personal  benefit. 
That  is  where  the  jisychology  comes  in, 
my  friend.  You  know  how  keyed-uj) 
Lew  is — likes  to  .symjiathize  too  well.” 


John  Yeager:  “My  girl  is  divine.” 
Jack  Van  Gundy;  “Yours  may  be 
de  vine,  but  mine  is  de  berries.” 


Hint  to  those  whose  Scotch  friends 
like  to  call  about  su])per  time:  Serve 
sponge  cake. 


“Going  around  with  a woman  a 
lot  keeps  you  young.” 

“How  come?” 

“I  started  in  going  around  with  them 
tour  years  ago  when  I was  a freshman, 
and  I’m  still  a freshman.” 


Two  litttle  worms  were  digging. 

Two  little,  worms  were  digging  in 
earnest. 

I wo  little  worms  were  digging  in 
dead  earnest. 

Poor  Erneet  l—^Exichanffe. 


“There  ain’t  a hotel  here,”  he  said, 
“but  you  can  sleep  with  the  station 
agent.” 

“Sir,”  she  exclaimed,  “I’ll  have  you 
know  that  I am  a lady.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  drawled  the  old 
man.  “So  is  the  station  agent.” — Log. 
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TO  THE  ALARM  CLOCK 

(On  being  awakened  by  one,  if  not  a dozen.) 

By  ED  GAMBRELL 


You  foul  and  vile  and  fiendish  thing, 

You  curse  yourself  because  you  ring; 

At  any  time 

Too  early  every  class-day  morn 
When  I’m  in  dreams  you  toot  your  horn, 
A clanking  chime. 

You’re  like  the  cocks  that  never  know 
Nor  care  how  soon  they  start  to  crow. 

In  clanging  notes 

Your  discord  rends  the  air — 

A ding-a-linging  brazen  blare — 

In  cursed  rotes. 


You  wake  me  from  my  sleep  and  dreams 
And  fill  my  mind  with  evil  schemes 
To  quiet  your  ding. 

You  ought  to  have  an  opiate 
Or  something  to  annihilate 
Your  rousing  ring! 

But  you  belong  to  several  boys 

Who  choose  to  wake  to  \'our  vile  noise. 

Too  loud  and  bold ; 

I know  that  I should  be  content. 

For  after  all  you’re  innocent 
Lifeless  and  cold. 


No  charming  note  escapes  your  bell; 
No  minuet  or  Lydian  swell 
Is  heard  from  you ; 

But  noise  alarming  finds  its  place 
Behind  the  numerals  on  your  face 
In  wild  halloo! 


— But  I’ll  get  a bomb  and  then  turn  Red 
And  Avhen  you  ring,  crawl  out  of  bed 
Prepared  to  kill. 

I’ll  set  my  bomb  beneath  your  shell 

And  blast  your  clanking  frame  to  . . . pieces- 

So  peace,  be  still! 
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THERE  AIN’T  NO  HOT  WATER 

By  B.  G.  LEONARD 


How  many  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  one  of  our  primordial  ancestors, 
wandering  in  winter  by  the  bank  of 
a stream,  missed  bis  footing  and 
plunged  into  tbe  water,  inadvertently 
taking  tbe  father  of  all  cold  baths? 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  prehistoric 
imprecations  that  rent  the  air.  As 
he  clambered  from  the  icy  water,  his 
hair  plastered  to  his  skull  and  his 
clothing  of  skin  clinging  to  his  body, 
he  was  the  picture  of  wretchedness. 
While  returning  to  his  cave  he  prob- 
ably bemoaned  his  misfortune.  Pres- 
ently, however,  the  pores  of  his  skin 
having  closed,  the  sensation  of  cold 
disappeared  and  a feeling  of  warmth 
and  vigor  swept  over  him.  Visualize 
him  in  the  campfire  circle  that  night 
with  the  ruddy  glow  of  health  in  his 
cheeks  and  an  unaccustomed  cleanli- 
ness in  his  countenance,  as  he  recount- 
ed his  experience  to  his  unwashed  com- 
panions and  expounded  upon  the  mer- 
its of  cold-bathing. 

How  long  has  it  been,  0 Header, 
since  you  strolled  nonchalantly  into 
the  shower-room,  twirled  the  faucet 
marked  “hot,”  and  beat  a hasty  re- 
treat from  the  torrent  of  cold  water 
that  emerged?  Did  you  not  stand  at 
arm’s  length  away  from  the  stream 
and  test  the  temperature  from  time  to 
time  with  a cautious  finger  ? And 
when  forced  at  last  to  the  bitter  real- 
ization that  there  was  no  warm  water 
to  be  had,  did  you  not  heap  maledic- 
tions upon  the  head  of  the  janitor  as 
you  began  reluctantly  to  throw  hand- 
fuls of  water  upon  yourself?  As  you 
seated  yourself  at  the  dinner  table  you 
remarked  casually  but  with  some  pride 
to  your  neighbor  on  the  right,  “took 
a cold  bath  today.”  Oh,  yes,  you  did. 
So  far  has  civilization  advanced. 

WTien  you  walk  blithely  into  a 
shower-room  and  no  carefree  chorus 
greets  your  ear ; when  one  of  the  bath- 
ers turns  toward  you  with  the  glint 
of  rueful  humor  in  his  eye,  then  be- 


ware, for  in  all  probability  he  is  about 
to  utter  the  fateful  words:  “there  ain’t 
no  hot  water!” 

You  may  have  just  received  a check 
from  home.  Perhaps  the  last  train 
brought  you  a letter  from  your  best 
girl.  What  if  that  sophomore  did  pay 
you  that  almost  forgotten  quarter  he 
had  owed  you  since  last  May?  I will 
even  concede  that  you  passed  that  Eng- 
lish examination.  Nevertheless,  if  you 
can  march  smiling  into  that  stream  of 
frigid  water,  you  may  have  the  silver 
plated  tomato  can,  Gunga  Din. 

You  rage.  You  fume.  You  wait 
long  minutes  hoping  with  the  hope 
that  springs  eternal  for  warm  water 
to  flow  forth,  even  when  you  know 
that  would  constitute  at  least  a minor 
miracle.  Fitfully  you  throw  small 
quantities  of  the  cold  water  upon 
yourself,  shrinking  from  the  contact 
the  while.  You  cast  one  last  despair- 
ing glance  at  the  shower,  breathe 
deeply,  and  charge  into  the  midst  of 
the  stream.  The  icy  shock  hurls  you 
backward.  If  the  gentleman  occupy- 
ing the  shower  next  to  yours  remarks, 
“It’ll  make  a man  out  of  you,”  you 
dolefully  append,  “ — if  it  doesn’t  kill 
you.”  You  advance  again  into  the 
cold  water,  and  And  that  you  are  be- 
coming adapted  to  it.  It  is,  then, 
with  a feeling  of  genuine  good  humor 
that  you  greet  the  approach  of  the 
next  would-be  bather  with  the  legend, 
“There  ain’t  no  hot  water.” 

The  taking  of  a cold  bath  is  an  ex- 
perience to  quell  the  spirits  of  the 
most  conflrmed  optimist,  but  once  the 
act  is  accomplished  it  is  recalled  in 
terms  with  which  is  associated  a slight 
tinge  of  romance.  Who  knows  but 
that  in  the  days  to  come,  when  each 
of  us  has  at  his  disposal  a shower 
bath  with  an  infallible  supply  of  hot 
water  (if  dreams  come  true)  we  shall 
sigh  for  the  “good  old  days”  when  we 
endured  cold  baths  with  Spartan  reso- 
lution. 


THE  LAST  LAUGH 

She : Now  before  we  start  this  ride, 
I want  to  tell  you  that  I don’t  smoke, 
drink,  or  flirt,  I visit  no  wayside  inns, 
and  I expect  to  be  back  by  10  o’clock. 

He:  You’re  mistaken. 

She : You  mean  that  I do  any  of 
those  things  ? 

He:  No,  I mean  about  starting  for 
this  ride. — Black  and  Blue  Jay. 

— s — 

Pecans  are  nuts; 

Cigars  have  butts; 

Violins  are  guts; 

Our  auto’s  in  ruts; 

I end  with  two  tuts — 

Tut ! tut ! 

There  was  once  at  the  court  of 
Frederick  the  Great  /of  Prussia  an 
Englishman  with  an  amazing  memory. 
One  day  Voltaire  was  due  to  read  to 
Frederick  a new  poem  in  his  honor. 
Frederick  arranged  that  the  English- 
man should  be  able  to  overhear  it  from 
the  next  room. 

Voltaire  arrived  and  read  out  his 
masterpiece — an  ode  of  gi’eat  length. 

“Very  nice,”  said  Frederick,  “but  of 
course  I have  heard  it  before.” 

At  this  point  the  Englishman  wan- 
dered casually  in  and  was  asked  if  he 
had  ever  heard  a poem  beginning  so- 
and-so. 

To  Voltaire’s  horror,  the  English- 
man took  up  the  line  and  went  on  re- 
citing word  for  word  the  poem  Vol- 
taire had  just  read.  Anguished,  Vol- 
taire tore  his  manuscript  to  pieces. 
Then,  the  joke  being  explained,  the 
Englishman  had  to  dictate  the  poem 
again  to  Voltaire. 

S' — 

GARDEN  LOVE 

“Do  you  carrot  all  for  me 
My  heart  beets  for  you ; 

With  your  turnip  nose 
And  your  radish  hair 
You  are  a peach — 

Lettuce  marry; 

We’d  make  a swell  pear.” 
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"And  I come  from  one  of  the  best  families 
in  North  Carolina." 

"Yeah,  but  I don't  need  you  for  breeding 
purposes!" 

Its  Kangaroo:  “Amiabelle,  where’s  the  baby? 

2nd  Kangaroo : “My  goodness,  I’ve  had  iny  pocket 
picked.”- — Syracuse  Orange  Peel. 

— s — 

JUST  A TIAMBURGER  STAND 

The  hanks  aren’t  serving  chili, 

We  don’t  cash  checks. 

— s ^ 

“Well,”  exclaimed  the  lady  as  she  nervously  stroked  her 
bulging  neck,  “when  yo’  goitre  growth,  ya’  goitre  growth.” 
— Owl. 

And  the  firefly  said  as  he  flew  away,  “So  long,  I gotta’ 
glow.”- — Owl. 

“My  wife  came  from  a large  family.” 

“My  wife  brought  hers  with  her.” 

— s — 

Mr.  Terris:  “I  don’t  like  to  see  our  daughter  lighting 
cigarettes.” 

Mrs.  Ferris : “Oh,  don’t  be  old-fashioned.” 

Mr.  Ferris:  “It  isn’t  that.  Nanine  is  too  young  to  be 
l)laying  with  matches.”^ — Tjog. 

— s — 

Judge : So  you  admit,  do  you,  that  you  accompanied 
these  gangsters  on  their  pineapple-tossing  expeditions? 

Prisoner:  Yeah,  I guess  I was  just  a boom  companion. 


SOMETHING  TO  BLOW  ABOUT 

Two  students  were  working  for  the  Student  Aid  under 
the  Federal  approijriation.  The^  were  assigned  to  the 
same  job — one,  experienced  in  this  work,  as  the  boss;  and 
the  other,  new  on  the  job,  as  his  assistant.  They  had  a job 
cleaning  brick. 

“Say,”  said  the  assistant,  “do  I get  paid  by  time?” 

“Sure,  you  dumb  cluck !”  was  the  reply. 

“But  I haven’t  done  anything.” 

The  old  hand  surveyed  his  companion,  looked  at  him 
with  contempt,  and  then  slowly  lit  a cigarette. 

“You  are  sujiposed  to  help  me,  aren’t  you?”  he  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  then,”  he  said,  holding  out  the  match,  “if  you  have 
to  be  so  conscientious,  blow  this  out.” 

— s — 

“It’s  your  fault  I flunked  that  quiz.  Eeniember  I asked 
you  how  many  people  there  are  in  the  world?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well,  a heckuva’  lot  wasn’t  the  answer. 
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N’ature  is  wonderful ! A million  years 
ago  she  didn’t  know  we  were  going  to 
wear  spectacles,  yet  look  at  the  way  she 
placed  our  ears. — Log. 

According  to  the  well  known  Walter 
Winchell,  times  are  so  tight  that  auto- 
graph hounds  are  only  asking  for  ini- 
tials— Shipper. 

— s — 

“Did  you  hear  what  happened  to  the 
cow  that  ate  Kentucky  blue  grass?” 
“No.” 

“Mood  indigo.” — Phoenix. 

— s — 

Bellhop  (after  guest  has  rung  for 
ten  minutes)  : Did  you  ring,  sir? 

Guest:  Hell,  no,  I was  tolling,  I 
thought  you  were  dead. — Beanpot. 

— s — 

And  then  there  is  the  question  of 
what  Mahatma  Gandhi  would  have 
done  if  he  were  in  Sir  Walter’s  shoes 
at  the  rescue  of  Queen  Elizabeth  from 
the  mud  puddle. — Widow. 

— s — 

Student : Wliat  are  your  terms  for 
students  ? 

Landlady : I generally  call  them  dead 
heats  and  hums. — Shipper. 

— s — 

Bankruptcy  is  the  act  of  putting  one’s 
money  in  one’s  coat  and  giving  one’s 
pants  to  one’s  creditors. — Punch  Bowl 

■ — s — 

“Will  we  ever  have  a woman  presi- 
dent?” 

“Of  course  not ! A president  has  to 
be  over  thirty-five  years  of  age.” 

— s — 

Cliloe : What  you  all  calls  it  when  a 
gal  gits  married  three  times — bigotry  ? 

Mose:  Lawd,  no,  chile,  dat’s  when  a 
gal  gits  married  twice.  When  she  gits 
married  three  times  dat’s  trigonometry. 

— s — 

lie : I’m  coming  in.  How  can  I get 
this  door  open? 

She : The  key  is  under  the  mat,  hut 
jjlease  don’t  come  in. 


Girl  Friend:  I want  you  just  to 
forget  that  I told  you  I didn’t  mean 
what  I said  about  not  taking  back 
my  refusal  the  other  day  to  change 
my  mind.  I’ve  been  thinking  it  all 
over  and  I’ve  decided  if  you  say  what 
I told  him  the  other  day  about  not 
tolling  me  about  that — after  all  I’ve 
decided  that  I was  wrong  in  the  first 
place. 

Holton : Ah  now,  Lizzie,  you  don’t 
toll  me! 

— s — 

“Barber”  Chandler:  Your  hair  is 
getting  grey,  sir. 

Customer:  Yes,  I’m  not  surprised 
at  that ; hurry  up. 

— s — 

Soph:  Lend  me  a dollar  and  I will 
be  forever  indebted  to  you. 

Frosh:  Yes,  I’m  afraid  so. 

— s — 

He:  If  I were  to  kiss  you  on  the 
forehead,  what  would  you  do? 

She:  Why,  I’d  call  you  down  of 
course. 

— s — 

2-c : Every  time  I kiss  you  it  makes 
me  a better  man. 

O.  A.  O. : Well,  you  don’t  have  to  try 
to  get  to  Heaven  in  one  night. — Log. 

— s — 

He  mumbled  a few  words  in  church 
And  he  was  married. 

He  mumbled  a few  words  In  his  sleep 
And  he  was  divorced — Orange  Peel. 

— s — 

Cop:  Madam,  didn’t  you  see  me  hold 
up  my  hand? 

Lady  Driver:  I did  not. 

Cop : Didn’t  you  hear  me  blow  my 
whistle? 

Lady  Driver : I didn’t. 

Co]):  Well,  I guess  I might  as  well 
go  home.  I don’t  seem  to  bo  doing 
much  good  here. — Princeton  Tiger. 

— s — 

Hussy:  lYhat  shall  I do?  Bob  has 
been  under  water  for  twenty  minutes. 

Second  Creature:  Let’s  go  home.  I 
wouldn’t  wait  any  longer  for  any  man. 


She  (after  a quarrel)  : Leave  this 
house.  I never  want  to  see  you  again. 
Go  this  instant. 

He : I have  one  last  request  to  make 
before  I go. 

She  (sweetly,  oh  very  sweetly)  : Well, 
what  is  it? 

He  (brutally)  : Before  I leave  for- 
ever, would  you  mind  getting  off  my 
lap? — Dodo. 

— s — 

Gish : At  last  I’ve  passed  history. 

Fish:  Honestly? 

Gish : Don’t  be  so  inquisitve. 

Darling,  am  I the  first  man  you  ever 
loved  ? 

Yes,  Reginald,  all  the  others  were 
fraternity  boys. — Kdblegram. 

— s — 

Two  doctors  were  busily  engaged  in 
performing  an  operation.  A young 
interne  came  in  and  said,  “May  I cut 
in?” 

Then  there  was  the  co-ed  who  was 
so  dumb  she  thought  assets  were  little 
donkeys. 

— s — 

First  Fraternity  Man:  Say,  Jim,  I 
wonder  if  I could  borrow  that  blue 
necktie  of  yours? 

Second  Loafer:  What’s  the  matter? 
Couldn’t  you  find  it  ? 

— s' — 

“Porter,  get  me  another  glass  of  ice 
water.” 

“Sorry,  suh,  but  if  I takes  any  mo’ 
ice  dat  corpse  in  the  baggage  car  ain’t 
agoin’  ta  keep.” 

In  these  times  of  depression,  the  best 
luck  a person  can  have  is  not  to  be 
born,  but  that  seldom  happens  to 
anyone. — Y owl. 

— s — 

And  then  there  was  the  girl  who  was 
heard  to  complain,  “I  Avish  my  boy 
friend  had  as  much  money  as  he  thinks 
I think  he  has.” 

— s — 

I’m  a little  prairie  flower, 

Growing  wilder  every  hour. 

Nobody  tries  to  cultivate  me. 

I stink. 
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Cattle 


Ye  olde  Castle  lias  been  keeping  step  ■with  the  Ealeigh 
theatres  since  the  Kew  Year,  and  students  over  here  are 
privileged  to  see  pictures  just  as  soon  as  Ealeigh  patrons.  Many 
favorabie  coiuinents  iiave  been  heard  concerning  the  quality  of 
tile  pictures  now  being  shown  at  the  Castie.  IMctures  sucli 
as  “The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,”  “Lives  of  a Bengal  Lancer,” 
and  “Kid  Million.”  Due  to  the  fact  tiiat  tliere  is  only  one  theatre 
In  town,  booking  prices  are  much  lower,  and  Mr.  Whitacre 
can  bring  these  new  pictures  to  Wake  Forest  even  though  the 
number  of  patrons  seeing  them  are  comparatively  few.  If 
there  were  two  theatres  in  Wake  Forest,  booking  prices  would 
go  up,  and  unless  one  of  the  shows  played  to  ]mcked  houses 
every  day,  it  would  be  impossible  for  either  of  the  theatres  to 
bring  new  pictures  here. 

Looking  over  bookings  for  the  Castle  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
we  can  find  such  outstanding  hits  as  “Folies  Bergere”  featuring 
Maurice  Chevalier  and  Ann  Sothern.  This  picture  contains 
all  the  spice,  and  humor,  and  beautiful  girls  that  one  finds] 
in  the  original  productions  staged  annually  in  Paris.  At  the 
present,  tills  picture  is  playing  before  record  crowds  on 
Broadway. 

Everyone  who  has  seen  David  Copperficld  waxes  enthusiastic 
over  the  merits  of  this  famous  classic.  We  will  be  able  to  see 
it  shortly  at  the  Castle.  With  a cast  of  over  6r>  stars,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  movie  fans  are  so  lavisli  in  tlieir  praise. 
MG3I  spared  no  expense  in  filming  fliis  epic  picture,  and  tlieir 
efforts  have  not  gone  for  naught,  because  the  picture  is  one  of 
beauty  and  charm — one  that  will  linger  in  the  memory  of  those 
who  see  it. 

Finally,  Brother  Whitacre  is  bringing  here  a picture  tliat 
received  four  stars  in  Liberty  and  “doiible-A”  ratings  in  Judge, 
Life,  Vanity  Fair,  and  other  magazines.  Like  many  of  the 
recent  screen  successes  the  picture  is  liistorical  in  nature, 
and  is  based  on  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  ad- 
venturous figures  in  English  history.  “Clive  of  India.” 


Sir  Eobert  Clive ! Stripped  of  fortune,  of  honor,  of  love — yet 
lie  was  Clive,  Conqueror  of  India  . . . treasure  house  of  the 
world! 

His  flaming  sword  criislied  India  . . . and  the  heart  of  the 
woman  he  loved,  ...  I 

See:  An  Indian  ruler’s  human  chessboard  . . . with  beauties 
as  pawns  . . , and  with  Death  to  the  losers. . . . 

See : Clive’s  “mad”  army  avenge  the  massacre  of  “Tlie  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta!” 


oee;  rue  ciiarge  or  rue  iiattie  eiepiiants  . , . 
riors  in  history  ...  in  the  mighty  conflict  at  Plassey! 

The  management  of  tlie  Castle  sincerely  believes  this  to  be 
one  of  the  epic  filnis  of  all  time,  and  cordially  invites  everj^ 
member  of  the  student  body  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  this  wonder  film. . , . 

To  get  away  from  pictures.  . . , We  have  been  seeing  some 
excellent  stage  shows  lately  . . . only  one  that  wasn’t  liked: 
. . . made  up  for  that  the  following  week  with  a fine  show. . . . 

Going  to  see  how  students  like  minstrel  shows.  . . Van! 
Arnam’s  Honey  Boy  Minstrels  have  been  booked  for  the  latter 
part_  of  this  niontli  . , . see  a real  professional  troupe  put  on; 
a minstrel  show  that,  will  make  you  tingle  to  your  very  toes 
. . . something  . . . new  . . , and  different.  ... 

And  the  BIG  NEWS  . . . HTiit  is  trying  to  book  GENEI 
AUSTIN,  OLSEN  AND  .lOHNSON,  and  a bevy  of  beautiful  girls 
for  a day’s  engagement  at  the  Castle  . , . probably  right  after 
Easter  . . . contract  hasn’t  been  signed  yet  , . . but  Whit  is! 

anxious  to  bring  tills  real  “Big  Time”  show  to  Wake  Forest 

It  takes  a man  with  some  get-up  about  him  to  do  a thing 
like  that  . . . who  ever  heard  of  Gene  Austin  playing  a town 
the  size  of  Wake  Forest . . . for  that  matter  who  ever  heard  of 
a town  the  size  of  Wake  Forest  getting  the  pictures  and  the 
stage  shows  we  get  . , . This  isn’t  idle  talk,  gentlemen  , . 4 
Think  it  over. 


»»€»!■ 


For  a nominal  amount  students  may  rent  the  latest  and 
most  attractive  books  at 


HOLDING’S  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 

(In  Holding's  Drug  Store) 

Among  the  best  sellers  on  our  shelves: 

"HEAVEN'S  MY  DESTINATION"  "GOODBYE  MR  CHIPS" 

"SO  RED  THE  ROSE" 


Fiction  : Travel  : Biography 


TEXACO 

GAS  AND  OIL 

COLONIAL  SERVICE 
STATION 

First  Station  on  Right  Going  South 

Operated  by 

Woke  Forest  Students 


Tom's  is  the  Hangout 

FOR  THE  STUDENTS: 

A lunch  counter  will 
open  on  or  about 
March  15 
at 

TOM’S 

Tom's  is  the  Hangout 


ONLY  B.  0.  IS  LEFT 

The  wash  ivoman  uses  Octagon, 
The  society  woman  uses  Lux, 

The  college  hoy  uses  Lifebuoy, 
But  for  me  there’s  nothing  left. 

The  hahy  uses  Ivory, 

The  carpenter  uses  Lava, 

The  cook  uses  P and  G, 

And  there’s  very  little  suds  left. 

For  sheets  some  use  Super  Suds, 
For  spreads  some  use  Oxydol, 

For  socks  some  use  Golddust, 

But  I use  some  of  what’s  left. 

For  windows  ask  for  Skidoo, 

For  pots  ask  for  Zip, 

For  silver  ask  for  Cleen-All; 

And  I only  ask  for  what’s  left. 

For  beauty,  buy  Camay, 

For  health,  buy  Castille, 

For  lice,  buy  Fitch’s, 

For  me — only  B.O.  is  left. 

— Yellow  J aclcet. 
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Doctor  (attending  patient  who  had  swallowed  a half 
dollar)  : How  is  the  boy  today? 

Anxious  Mother:  Ho  change  yet. — Rammer-Jammer. 

■ — s — 

The  20th  century  may  he  fast  and  furious,  but  no  one 
can  say  that  the  ladies  of  the  19th  didn’t  have  plenty  of 
hustle. — Blade  and  Blue  Jay. 

— s — . 

If  someone  was  dying  for  a kiss,  would  you  render 
first  aid? 

■ — s — 

When  conditions  improve  and  practically  everybody  will 
be  driving  cars,  we  shall  see  the  number  of  dead  and  injured 
doubled  and  tripled.  Yet  the  next  Legislature  will  look  on 
and  probably  say:  “We  cannot  do  anything.  It  will  in- 
terfere with  the  liberties  of  the  people  to  enact  laws  to 
make  driving  safe  on  the  roads,” — Wilson  Times. 

Jim  Lucas:  “Did  you  say  that  I was  a learned  jackass. 
Freshman  ?” 

“Pinkie  Farmer:  “Ho.  I said  you  were  a burro  of 
information.” 


IF  YOU  KNOW  YOUR 
ONIONS  . . . FOLLOW 
’EM  WITH  LIFE  SAVERS 


If  the  onion’s  strength  is  your  weakness 
• . . eat  Life  Savers  and  breathe  easy. 
Life  Savers  are  breath  saviors.  Keep  a 
roll  handy  . . . and  keep  your  friends. 

IF  IT  HASN'T  A HOLE. ..IT  ISN'T  A LIFE  SAVER 


LOVE  IH  BLOOM 

Charlie  Trueblood : Helen  Keller  is  marvelous.  You  know, 
I don’t  know  which  I’d  rather  be,  blind  or  deaf. 

Greenwood : If  it’s  all  the  same  to  you  we’d  prefer  you  to  he 
dumb. 


Trueblood:  Yes,  but  after  looking  at  you  I’d  prefer  to 
be  blind. 

— s — 

Dr.  Speas : If  you  gentlemen  are  honest  on  this  e.xam 
you’ll  have  a clear  conscience — ^you’ll  sleep  better  at  night. 
Tommy  Gillam : Yeah,  but  we’d  sleep  at  home. 


— s — 


SHOET  SHOKT  STOEY 
“What’s  your  name  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“You  don’t  know  ?” 

“Haw.  Just  got  off  Dr.  Eeid’s  quiz.  And  what’s  yours?” 
“Jerome  Edward  Hemminquay,  Jr.  ?” 

“Did  you  just  finish  an  exam  ?” 

“Yep — Dr.  Billv’s  Biology  7.” 

“Oh,  I see.” 
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THE  POOR  MARKS  BROTHERS 

(They  flunked,  you  dumb  head!) 


JUjSTE 

MOO^T 

CEOON^ 

SPOOJ^ 

BOOM!! 

GROOM 

SOOM 

— s ■ — ■ 

JOKE  CONTEST 

Reid  Staton  Wins  the  Handsome 
Box  of  Life  Savers  This  Month 
With  This  Prize  Witticism : 

— s — 

The  only  state  in  the  United  States 
which  is  ruled  by  a woman  is  the 
state  of  Matrimony. 

Bring  your  pet  joke  hy,  even  if  your 
roommate  won’t  langh  at  it  every  day 
— what  do  you  expect  of  your  room- 
mate, anyway?  Rememher,  fourteen 
packs  of  Life  Savers  will  kill  lots  of 
halitosis.  So  hand  in  a joke  for  your 
girl’s  sake ! 


The  biology  Prof,  was  speaking : “I 
have  here  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
dissected  frogs,  which  I will  show  you.” 

Unwrapping  the  parcel,  some  sand- 
wiches, fruit  and  hard-boiled  eggs’ came 
to  view. 

“But,  surely — I ate  my  lunch !”  he 
exclaimed. 

— s — 

Clara : They  say  that  the  evening’s 
dance  is  equivalent  to  walking  ten 
miles. 

Maud ; That  was  in  the  old  style.  Now 
it’s  equivalent  to  climbing  one  hundred 
trees. 

— s — 

Frosh  (bmii2)ing  into  gray-haired 
man  on  campus)  : “Say,  where  d’ya 
think  you’re  going?” 

Man;  “Listen,  I guess  you  don’t 
know  who  I am.  ’ I’m  the  assistant  foot- 
ball coach.” 

Frosh:  “Pardon  me,  I thought  you 
were  the  Dean.” — Sliv-U-Mah. 


THE  CAT'S  PAW  IN  CATHAY 

{Continued  from  page  five) 

I ho^Je  I have  partially  answered  this 
question. 

Perhaps  I could  best  close  this  brief 
discussion  of  some  limited  aspects  of  an 
American’s  life  in  China  by  presenting 
a few  credentials.  I was  born  in  Soo- 
chow,  China,  56  miles  west  of  Shang- 
hai, and  have  lived  there  ever  since, 
with  the  exceiDtion  of  three  years  in  the 
good  old  United  Statese.  I learned  to 
speak  English  and  Chinese  at  the  same 
time,  but  Chinese  had  the  head  start. 
The  written  language  is  still  a mystery 
to  me,  since  one  has  to  know  several 
thousand  com^ilex  characters  before  he 
is  even  considered  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  Chinese  ABC’s.  I have  come  to 
know  and  love  the  Chinese  jjeople  as  an 
exceptionally  intelligent,  friendly  race, 
and  I jdan  to  return  to  the  Orient  after 
college  days  are  over. 


EDITORIAL 

{Continued  from  page  two) 

These  statements  are  advanced,  not 
to  create  sentiment,  hut  to  remind  us 
that  right  now  is  a crucial  time  for 
our  school,  which  lies  in  danger  of  be- 
coming an  institution.  Me  are  not  un- 
duly ijessimistic — we  are  jealous  of  the 
difference  between  IVake  Forest  and 
other  schools. 

Keef)  your  eyes  open  to  the  points 
mentioned  above.  Bring  these  ques- 
tions up  in  your  next  bull  session.  See 
what  you  can  do  about  it ! 


SURE,  CONSIDER  IT  SAID 

Hubert  Prince  asks ; Could  it  not  be 
said  of  the  Lindberghs  that  they  were 
married  and  lived  “hoppily”  ever  aft- 
erward ? 

• — s — 

City  Girl;  And  I suppose  at  dusk, 
when  the  sun  is  stealing  over  the  Rockies 
in  purple  splendor,  you  cowboys  are 
huddled  around  the  campfire  broiling 
venison  and  listening  to  the  weird,  eerie, 
unnatural  howling  of  the  coyotes. 

Rattlesnake  Gus:  Well,  ma’am,  not 
ezzackly,  ma’am.  Usually  we  go  inside 
and  listen  to  Amos  and  Andy. — Pitt 
Panther. 


We  wish  to  announce  to  our  student 
friends  that  we  are  carrying  for  Spring 
the  most  complete  line  of  Men's  Shirts, 
Ties,  Underwear,  Shoes,  Clothing  and 
Hats  that  we  have  ever  stocked. 
Special  orders  are  solicited  and  prompt 
service  given  them. 

iiiiiiimiiiiiiiiii 

Visit  us  at  every  opportunity 
Your  business  is  wanted  and  appreciated 

tllllltlini!llllll 

B.&S.DEPT. STORE,  INC. 

"Buy  With  Confidence — Wear  With  Pride" 
WAKE  FOREST,  N.  C. 


Fortune  ALLWHITE  SHOES* 


We  hear  that  seven  out  of  ten  men  will  wear  alhwhite  shoes 
this  season.  Judging  from  the  white  landslide 
last  summer  we  have  prepared  ourselves  to 
fit  you  in  white  seal  grains,  velvet  bucks 
and  white  pigskins. 

Come  in  and  see  them.  We  can  show  you 
trim  lines  in  wing  tips,  straight  tips 
and  plain  toes  that  we  believe  you 
will  like.  And  FORTUNE  white  shoes 
are  only  $4.00. 


Most  styles 


FRIENDLY 

BUSINESS.  . . 

Have  the  Wake  Forest  Seal  Printed 
on  Your  Leather  Jacket 
or  Trench  Coat 

50c 

JOHN  SUSTARE 

Good  business  is  primarily  based  on 
fine  qualify  and  excellent  service 
. . . there  is  still  some  truth  in  the 
"better  mouse  trap"  story.  . . . Good 
business  means  more  than  good 
work  and  good  service  . . . good  busi- 
ness is  also  a friendly  business.  . . . 

DELTA  SIGMA  CHI  HOUSE 

"All  Kinds  of  Signs  and  Shocards" 

Edwards  & Broughton  Company 

"Three  Generations  of  Friendly  Service 
in  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry" 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

1 


WOMEN 

WOMEN 

WOMEN 

ISSUE 


WE  ASKED  OUTDOOR  PEOPLE: 


VALUE  I "Camels  are  manufac- 
tured from  costlier  tobaccos,”  says  Charley 
Belden,  Wyoming  rancher.  "No  wonder 
they  have  such  a rich,  cool  flavor!” 


MILDNESS!  "I  smoke  Camels 

because  they  are  mild  — pleasing  to  my 
throat,”  says  Miss  Helene  Bradshaw,  an 
enthusiastic  horsewoman. 


HEALTHY  NERVES! 

"I  have  smoked  Camels  for  fourteen  years, 
without  a sign  of  upset  nerves,”  says  Bill 
Horn,  former  Gold  Cup  winner. 


FLAVOR!  "It’s  been  thrilling  to  have  a part  in  the  vast  enterprise  of  building  Boulder  Dam,” 
says  Erwin  Jones,  Boulder  Dam  engineer.  " Plenty  of  strain,  too.  When  I get  tired,  there  s nothing 
like  a Camel.  Man,  what  a swell  taste  Camels  have!  Mild,  cool,  and  mellow!  You  can  tell  they  are 
made  from  choice  tobaccos,  because  they  don’t  get  'flat’  or  tiresome  in  taste  when  you  smoke  a lot.” 
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Dean : “Young  man,  I Lear  you  ex- 
pectorate in  the  classrooms.” 

Frosh:  “Well,  why  not?  I rated 
all  right  back  home.” — Yellow  Jacket. 


Preacher:  “Verily,  life  is  but  a 
dream.” 

Choir  (waking  up)  : “Verily,  verily, 
verily,  verily,  life  is  hut  a dream.” — 
Froth. 

— s — 


Father — (to  daughter  coming  in  at 
3 a.  m.)  : “Good  morning,  child  of 
Satan.” 

Daughter — (sweetly)  : “Good  morn- 
ing, Father.” 


Sheeler : “She  just  doesn’t  know 
I’m  alive.” 

Chuck : “Why  don’t  you  show  her 
your  birth  certificate  !” — Awgwan. 


Young  Bride:  “I  didn’t  accept 
Henry  the  first  time  he  proposed.” 

Rival:  “No,  dear,  you  weren’t 

there.” 


Sign  on  theatre:  “Mae  West  in  ‘It 
ain’t  no  Sin.’  ” 

Sign  on  tabernacle  across  the  street : 
“’Tis  too.” — Navy  Log. 


Solomon’s  777th  Wife:  Do  you 
really  love  me,  Sol? 

Solomon:  You’re  one  gal  in  a thou- 
sand, my  dear! 
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ACCOBDIA^G  TO  DR.  LYRtcii 

Love  is  physical  attraction,  mental 
compatibility,  and  spiritual  affinity. 

— s — 

AS  DR.  REID  WOULD  PUT  IT 

Love  is  a feeling  of  inward  outward- 
ness which  intermingles  with  a sensa- 
tion of  all-overishness,  yielding  a 
shimmering,  ecstatic  experience  of 
ideasure. 

S' — 

An  absent  minded  ju'ofessor  sent  his 
wife  to  the  bank  and  kissed  his  money 
goodby.  On  second  thought  maybe  he 
wasn’t  so  absent  minded  anyway ! 

— s — 

“What  do  you  boys  talk  about  at 
the  fraternity  house?” 

‘‘The  same  thing  you  girls  do.” 

‘‘Why,  you  foul  minded  thing.” 

— Kansas  Sour  Owl. 

Wifie  : “What’s  4110  idea  of  poking 
the  broom  in  the  baby’s  face  this 
morning  ?” 

Hubby : “I  just  wanted  to  get  him 
aised  to  kissing  his  grandfather.” 

— s — ■ 

“Wine,  women,  and  song  have  got  m'e 
down — I’ll  have  to  quit  singing.”- — 
Wataugan. 

‘‘Why  do  blondes  make  better  cooks 
than  do  brunettes?” 

‘‘Dunno,  why?” 

‘‘Nobody  notices  their  hairs  that 

fall  into  the  food.” 


— Kitty  Kat. 
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Member  of  the  North  Carolina  Collegiate  Press  Association 


Women  have  ever  been  likened  to 
the  lily  for  their  purity  and  the  violet 
for  their  modesty.  They  have  been 
characterized  in  prose,  poetry,  and 
song  as  sedate,  demure,  decorous. 
Whether  or  not  these  adjectives  were 
merited,  there  was  always  at  least  a 
semblance  of  modesty  and  decorum  in 
women,  especially  in  the  presence  of 
man,  and  it  was  always  this  quality 
in  women  that  caused  men  to  look 
up  to  them  as  something  precious  “to 
have  and  to  hold.” 

Is  woman  worthy  of  the  position 
which  she,  through  the  centuries,  has 
carved  out  for  herself?  Who  would 
dare  ask  such  a question  which,  in 
such  a spring,  would  be  an  impertinent 
one?  We  have  forgotten  all  our  mis- 
givings, all  those  jil tings  we  have  suf- 
fered at  the  expense  of  “the  blossom- 
ing flower  of  the  human  race”  (women, 
in  case  you  don’t  catch  the  point). 

Even  the  staff  is  not  exempted  from 
that  certain  feeling,  which  is  referred 


to  in  those  popular  lines,  “In  the  spring 
a young  man’s  fancies  turn  lightly  to 
thoughts  of  love.”  Thus,  this  issue  is 
dedicated  to  women,  women,  and  more 
women. 

These  pages  have  been  filled  by  ar- 
ticles, poems,  and  short  subjects  per- 
taining to  women.  On  the  cover  is  a 
sketch  of  the  actress,  to  our  notion,  ex- 
emplifying the  college  ideal — -xVnn 
Harding.  We  attempted  to  obtain  a 
statement  from  Ann,  hut  she  wasn’t 
home  (Oh  Yeah!). 

— s — 

This  task  of  editing  The  Student 
has  been  more  than  a pleasant  one. 
The  most  difficult  end  of  the  job  was 
(and  always  will  he)  that  of  obtain- 
ing a proper  balance  between  the  liter- 
ary and  the  humorous.  Too  much 
“literary”  would  make  straight  for  the 
waste  basket,  and  too  much  humorous 
would  not  get  directly  to  the  waste 
basket,  hut  would  he  better  off  there. 


Criticism  has  been  kindly  offered,  and 
the  editorial  policy  has  been  experi- 
mented with  accordingly  in  an  attempt 
to  cut  down  criticism  on  both  sides  to 
a minimum. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  staff,  which 
has  cooperated  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
have  made  the  magazine  possible.  Dr. 
H.  B.  Jones,  faculty  adviser,  has  been 
the  stabilizing  influence  and  authority 
on  “jokes  with  double  meanings.” 
Edwards  and  Broughton  Printers  have 
been  exceptionally  good  technical  ad- 
visers. 

We  nominate  the  team  behind  this 
magazine  as  the  editor  and  business 
manager  who  have  functioned  with  the 
least  number  of  “falling  outs.”  In  fact, 
no  disagreements  whatsoever  have 
arisen.  Enjoyed  teaming  with  you, 
Charlie. 

So  we  hid  adieu  to  our  job.  Better 
stop  before  we  get  “mushy”  about  it. 


^GOOD  M0RNIN6,  GENTLEMEN -TODAY  I’M 

^ 7vGo\ng  to  share  with  you  a 

ISliTTLE  article  I’V/E  DAf>HED  OFR 
ENTITLED  'THE  EVIDENCE  FOR 
DATING  THE  EDDIC  P0EM5- 
SO  WHAT.' 

THIS  IS  GOING  ' s 
TO  BE  T006H 


‘ THOUGHT  WITH  YOU. THAT 

MANY  FACTORS  MUST  BE  DISENTANGLED 
' BEFORE  WE  DARE  TO  REACH  FlNAI^ 


MUST  DATE  UP 
.MARJORIE  — , 

GOOD  OLD  MAROE 


c 


(S»V 


maybe  ELEANOR 

■S  MAD  AT  ME 


Copyright.  1936,  R,  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston  -Salem,  N.  C. 


I QUOTED ‘DESPITE  THE  CRITICAL  TRIUMPHS! 
[THAT  MODERN  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  HAS 
'THERE  ARE  A LOT  OF  PROBLEMS 
WE’VE  GOT  TO  SETTLE  ABOUT 
^ THESE  ICELANDIC  POEMS  — ' 


I INVESTIGATED  PRIMCE  ALBERT 

FOUND  IT  THE  MILDEST  AND 
MELLOWEST  PIPE  TOBACCO 

going  / 

M - M - M - M - M - 


u 


BaaosB 

aosaBB 

BBBBBB 


jlOQ  /milderP 
- /burns  longer!^ 

fictfT#  cur 

/SPECIAL  process!, 
/removes  ALL"BITE" 
Viv  / AMERICA'S  favorite' 

^ PIPE  TOBACCO  i 
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TO  A PAIR 


OF  EYES 


By  GERALD  A.  GRUBB 


I 

To  a pair  of  eyes — blue  eyes — zinystic  eyes; 
Eyes  in  whose  depths  lie  ingulfed  all  the 
Passion  and  the  pain  of  the  ages; 

Turcpiois  seas  a-sliimmer  zmth  the  lights 
And  shadows  of  the  dim,  mysterious  past; 
Eyes,  that  once  beheld  by  man  transform  a 
Sodden  earth  into  a psychic  Paradise, 

Or  leave  in  their  xcahe  lingering  rays 
Of  inextinguishable  glory,  and  a heart 
Aflame  zvith  an  unanswerable,  infinite  desire. 
Even  eyes  that  are  earnest  of  glories  eternal. 


II 

To  a j)air  of  eyes — blue  eyes — zcondering  eyes; 
Eyes  that  might  have  gazed  in  innocence 
Into  Jehovah's  face  as  He  walked  the  paths  of  the 
Garden  in  the  cool  of  the  Paradisaical  evening; 
Eyes,  adventurous  eyes,  that  might  have 
Braved  the  Syrian  Desert  and  the  unreznitted 
J ourneying  to  search  by  the  side  of  A bram 
For  the  dim  and  distant  land  of  promise; 

Even  as  the  eyes  of  Eve  and  Sarai,  the  prmcess. 


Ill 

To  a pair  of  eyes — blue  eyes — dreamy  eyes; 

Eyes  that  might  have  opened  to  the  sun 
Where  the  sluggish  Nilus  crept  past  the  unfinished 
Pyramids,  the  new  tombs,  and  the  ziprising  temples; 
Eyes,  brooding  eyes,  that  might  have  beheld 
'The  Sphinx  when  she  first  looked  upon  the  zeorld 
With  her  sightless  eyes,  and  had  a meaning; 

Even  as  the  eyes  of  a far-off  Egyptian  princess. 


IV 

To  a pair  of  eyes — blue  eyes — intriguing  eyes; 

Eyes  that  might  have  mocked  the  love  and 
Challenged  the  heart  of  the  bold  Menelmis, 

And  looked  with  favor  on  the  proud  and  handsome 
Paris; 

Eyes  in  which  the  martial  tread  of  Greek  and 
Trojan  warriors  might  have  left  in  flaming  horror 
Their  eternal  zvarlike  imprint; 

Eyes  that  might  have  seen  the  glory  of  Greece 
And  felt  the  kiss  of  immortal  Pericles; 

Eyes  that  might  have  seen  the  grandeur  of  Rome 
And  inflamed  the  hearts  of  the  zcarlike  Caesars; 

Even  as  the  eyes  of  Helen,  Aspasia,  and  Cleopatra. 

V 

To  a pair  of  eyes — blue  eyes — holy  eyes; 

Eyes  that  znight  have  flooded  zeith  indefinable  joy. 

Being  the  first  zcoman’s  eyes  to  behold 

The  infinite  Son  of  God  in  the  hour  of  His  nativity; 

Eyes  that  might  have  beheld  the  glory 

Of  the  Transfiguration,  and  the  horror 

Of  the  Crucifixion  of  the  Sozi,  Immanuel. 

Eyes,  elmive  eyes,  that  have  haunted  through  ages 
The  soids  of  the  Madonna-artists ; 

Even  as  the  eyes  of  Mary,  the  blessed  virgin. 


VI 

To  a pair  of  eyes — blue  eyes — variant  eyes; 

Eyes  that  seem  to  reflect  in  truth 

The  love  and  romance  of  ten  thausand  years. 

And  the  suffering  and  joy  of  eternal  motherhood; 
Eyes  that  half  reveal  the  sold  that  stirs  within, 
'That  invite  and  repel,  that  laugh  and  weep. 

That  burn  their  zvay  indelibly  into  the  soul; 

Eyes,  entrancing  eyes,  that  give  forth  a szceet 
Light  in  infinite  and  ez'onesccnt  changes; 

Even  as  the  eyes  of  the  fathomless  skies. 


VII 

'To  a pair  of  eyes — blue  eyes — enthralling  eyes; 

Eyes  that  might  have  spoken  love  to  me, 

'That  might  have  communed  zeith  my  soid. 

And  helped  God  make  of  me  the  man  I might  have 
been; 

Eyes,  darling  eyes,  that  will  not  loose  their  grip 
Upon  my  heart,  and  cannot  speak  their  message 
'To  my  hungry,  tempesteous  spirit; 

Even  eyes  that  zcill  haunt  me  forever  here  and  here- 
after. 
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WHAT  WE  THINK  OF  WOMEN 


C'arl  Goereli 

“Everything  of  any  major  importance  has  a woman’s 
hand  in  it.” 

Dr.  Lynch 

“I  can  never  tell  how  much  I owe  to  refined  woman- 
hood.” 

Charles  U.  Harris 

“Women  are  like  violins — a man  can  play  any  tune 
on  them  all  that  he  wishes.  The  only  difference  is  that 
violins  get  better  with  age.” 

P.S.  “I  wish  I had  my  rib  back.” 

Tom  Greenwood 

“Why,  I think  women  are  . . . er  . . . To  me  they 
seem  to  be  essentially.  . . . Oh,  you  want  to  know  my 
honest  opinion.  Women  appear  to  be  . . . er  . . . aw 
hell !” 

Howard  Rollins 

“I  refer  to  an  old  quotation : ‘There  are  three  classes 
of  women — the  beautiful,  the  intelligent,  and  the 
majority.’  ” 

Trueblood 

“How  is  it  possible  to  expostulate  upon  a thing  so 
simple,  so  complex,  so  mysterious,  and  so  divinely  baffling 
in  a few  lines,  while  all  is  not  written  in  volumes  and 
volumes  concerning  women.  I give  up.” 

A Ifeply  by  a Woman 

“Men  are  animals  which  demand  of  woman  petting, 
sympathy,  attention,  and  in  the  state  of  bondage  (mar- 
riage) they  often  demand  slavery.  In  return  man  makes 
wisecracks  concerning  weaknesses  in  certain  points  of 
woman’s  character.  But  men,  nevertheless,  don’t  exactly 
run  away  from  us  women.  We  aren’t  so  bad  after  all.” 
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BEAUTY  AND 

( Note  the  Miltonic 

By  ED 

Hence,  loathed,  horrid  nglincss! 

Make  way  for  hcaveidy  loveliness. 

Hence,  sightless  evil’s  similitude 
Who  ghastly  flights  the  multitude 
So  that  it  hurries  out  of  sight 
To  escape  your  disillusioning  blight. 

But  come,  thou  Goddess,  Sylvia  Bose, 

So  fair  and  free,  and  now  disclose 
Your  youthful,  blooming  comeliness. 

You  whom  in  blissful  happiness 
Too  lovely  Venus,  her  charms  galore. 

To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore. 

Or  Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing. 

As  he  met  her  once  a-Maying, 

There  of  beds  of  violets  blue. 

In  some  secluded  rendezvous. 

Filled  her  tenth  thee  a daughter  fair. 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 

Your  gayly  singing,  deep  blue  eyes. 

From  happy  Spring’s  ethereal  skies 
Once  stolen,  reveal  your  latent  grace. 

Enriching  thrice  your  perfect  face. 

Your  golden,  wavy,  carefree  tresses  , 

Were  polled,  it  seems,  for  love’s  caresses 
From  golden  Autumn’s  sunset  hues. 

And  stay  as  fresh  as  morning  dews. 

Your  teeth  like  dazzling,  chosen  pearls 
Peep  out  between  your  lips’  soft  curls 
And  surely  make  with  heavenly  bliss 
Your  rosy  lips  too  .sweet  to  kiss 
And  your  soft  cheeks,  fair  as  a day 
In  June,  more  of  a rosy  spray. 

Your  youthful,  sinuous  shapeliness. 

More  beautiful  than  can  stone  express 
Or  artists  spread  in  vix'id  shades 
On  canvas  with  all  their  varied  aids. 

Differs  but  a shade,  the  smallest  shade 
From  that  of  Venus — so  faultlessly  made. 

Your  soft,  rearm  hands  and  dainty  feet 
Grace  slender  shapely  limbs  that  meet 
Your  moderately  spreading  hips 

Or  curving  shoulders  rcith  their  dips  I 

To  soft  full  breasts  rehcre  drcell  a heart 
More  lovely  than  your  body’s  art. 

On  thou,  thou  Goddess,  Silvia  Bose, 

Loved  by  numbers  no  one  knorcs. 

Nature  rcrought  her  purest  rcork  of  art 
And  meant  for  you  to  be  apart 
With  all  her  maidenly  virtues  bound 
With  jicrfect  bodily  beauty  sound. 
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Influence) 

D GAMBRELL 

Hence,  vain,  deluding  loveliness. 

Make  xmy  for  frightful  ugliness! 

Hence,  with  your  luring  pulchritude 
That  tempts  the  virile  multitude; 

That  xeeakens  them  to  dangerous  arms. 
To  rare  hut  fleeing  skin-deep  charms. 
But  hail-  thou,  hag,  Matilda  Punk! 

Hail,  ghastliest  uncomely  monk! 

Whose  horrid  visage  is  such  a fright 
It  shocks  the  human  sense  of  sight. 

Thee  cross-eyed  Sea-hag  long  of  yore 
T o vile  and  fiendish  Satan  bore. 

An  ugly  duckling,  that  you  are, 

Hedious,  and  sour  as  vinegar. 

Your  locks  are  like  the  raging  sea — 

Too  salty,  wild,  uncouthly  free; 

Your  teeth  are  like  the  stars  so  bright 
That  after  day  come  out  at  night; 

Your  eyes  are  different  as  can  be, 

Yotir  left  eye  quite  especudly. 

And  thou,  oh,  haggy  hag  of  hags. 

Born  midst  evil  Stygian  crags, 

) Are  like  the  graceful,  peaceful  dove. 

Whose  plaintive  mourning  sounds  above; 
1 Old  re  like  the  dove,  but  don't  explode — 
For  like  the  dove,  you're  pigeon-toed. 
Emaciated,  anemic,  frail. 

Your  frame's  as  skinny  as  a rail; 

The  famous  phrase  is  all  your  own, 

1 es,  penned  for  you  xms  “skin  and  bone." 
j Your  chest's  as  flat  as  a flat  flap  jack 

! And  seems  contiguous  xdth  your  back. 

\ The  lack  of  curves  is  your  disease 

! Except  around  your  ears  and  knees; 

' And  poking  from  your  phnple  cheek 

A nose  protrudes  that's  but  a beak 
I That  in  its  haxeklike  hooky  dips 

Extends  to  shade  your  liver  lips. 

, Your  flatboat  feet,  they  overlap 

And  as  you  W'olk  go  flap,  flap,  flap. 
You've  got  that  which  the  best  of  friends 
I Won't  tell  you  though  it  kills  the  winds. 

You're  zcicked,  dirty,  vile,  unchaste. 
Repellent,  odious,  gaunt,  outcast. 

Every  man  that  you've  been  near 
Has  turned  and  fled  from  you  in  fear! 

— And  even  Morpheus,  god  of  sleep. 
Declines  to  hold  you  in  his  keep. 

There's  nothing  under  all  the  skies 
That  you  attract — not  even  flies. 
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Ed.  Note-: 

Some  people 

don’t  know  that  A-rchie, 

the  cockroach,  steals  into  Don’s 

offi-ce  an-d  writes  upon  his  typewriter, 

using  neither  capitals  nor  punctuation. 

dear  don 

heigh  ho  heigh 

ho  i was  just  returning 

from  a jibber  with  the 

public  enemy  mehitabel  the 

feline  of  parts  and 

considerable  matrimony  the 

same  which  in  the  end 

always  annoys  me  with 

silly  sayings  and  crazy  logic 

and  this  encounter  inspired  me  to 

say  just  this  thing  before  i sleep 

tonight  which  is  my  thoughts  on 

females  in  general  especially  the 

human  ones  of  which  i have 

seen  a great  deal  of  late 

having  been  adopted  by  mizzes 

fanbilter  on  the  avenue  in 

whose  kitchen  i am  now  residing 

under  the  purple  sink  first  crack  to 

the  left  one  flight  up  but 

i will  continue  about  women  of 

which  i said  i have  thought  much  and 

in  fact  i am  practically  now 

nerts 

women  are  divisible  into  classes 
much  as  other  things  such  as  plants 
and  insects  don  and  i wish  to 
divide  them  as  such  for  cussing  purposes 
now  and  so 

first  of  all  there  is  the  high  school 

kid  don  which  is  about  the  height  of 

dissillusionment  in  general  and 

about  nothing  in  particular  and 

which  has  the  crazy  idea  that 

she  is  it  and  must  develop  sex  appeal 

and  avoid  household  hands  or  else  she 

will  receive  no  daily  notes  from 

her  lover  who  is  captain  of  the  baseball 

squad  and  who  is  the  hero  of  p h s rah  rah 

and  this  type  is  also  about  equal  to 

kissing  the  loudspeaker  when  bing  croshy 

hisses  and  suffers  for  two  grand  per 

and  this  type  is  also  pretty  good  necking 

because  they  is  anxious  to  learn 

and  so  forth  and  so  forth  don  you 

know  what  i mean  don  hut  on  the 


ARCHIE  SPEAK! 

Our  Cockroach  Friend  Returns  With' 

By  A 


whole  they  is  disgusting  to  intellegint 

roaches  like  myself  don  and 

then  there  is  a peculiar  species  of 

women  don  which  is  business 

women  don  and  they  is 

a picture  of  strain  don  a 

picture  of  strain  because  they 

is  also  trying  to  be  something  which 

is  much  over  their  heads  and  which 

is  men  like  us  don  they  is  peculiar 

don  because  they  take  a leap  away  from 

being  human  beings  and  try  to  join  my  class 

of  lower  hugs  in  that  they  get  in 

peoples  hair  but  some  of 

them  is  pretty  smart  she  is  secretary 

of  labor  and  is  the  pride  of  all 

these  business  women  don  and 

the  idol  of  the  womans  club  and 

the  ladies  aid  but  personally  i 

think  she  would  labor  with 

three  cornered  trousers  much  better 

but  i will  not  tell  pres  roosevelt  i 

that  because  he  had  a wife  don 

and  you  know  what  that  means  but 

still  this  type  of  women  is  still 

with  us  and  the  breed  seems  to  be 

increasing  it  grows  best  in 

hot  places  filled  with  perfume  i 

and  halitosis  don  and  now  | 

it  even  infests  respectable 

halls  of  legislation  but  there  j 

is  a bill  being  drawn  up  which  ; 

will  act  much  as  flit  to  these  j 

but  we  i 

I 

will  pass  on  now  don  to  another 
type  of  women  and  that  are 

the  type  which  is  already  married  |1 

and  tries  to  fool  people  into  j 

thinking  that  it  really  dont 

matter  and  that  she  has  lost  [ 

two  pounds  in  the  past  week  and 
that  she  was  once  mistaken  for  the 
sister  of  her  older  daughter  and  this 

type  also  is  plentious  in  certain  > 

places  full  of  hot  air  and  silly 

laughing  which  is  called  bridge  parties  and 

these  is  really  a sight  to  see  don 

i crept  into  one  under  the  ice  cream  plate 
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Valuable  Classification  of  Popular  Parasites 

MARTIN 

tlie  other  day  and  you  would  laugh 
your  buttons  oil  to  see  mrs  fanshilter 
rubbing  her  corn  with  her  shoes  oil 
while  mrs  smyth  was  trumping  her 
ace  and  telling  about  how 
mrs  swankbottom  with  her  new 
poodle  on  a string  and  this  type  is 
usually  all  fond  of  this  type  of  animal 
don  and  is  also  the  dominating  part 
of  unions  with  males  and  has  a helluva  time 
in  general  don  but  they  will  learn  and 
we  must 

pass  on  now  to  the  dangdest  kind  of  women 

i has  seen  yet  don  and  i will  not  say 

much  because  i am  not  vulgar  don  but  suffice 

it  to  say  that  i is  speaking  of  college  girls 

and  these  are  usually  beings  who 

know  a lot  about  nothing  and  nothing  about 

a lot  of  everything  but  boys  don  and  college 

boys  at  that  they  is  unusually  fond  of 

wearing  ungodly  clothes  which  is  termed 

fashions  don  and  bless  their  hearts 

they  do  look  sorta  inviting  at  that  but 

they  is  nerts  about  these  clothes  don 

and  it  is  very  interesting  to 

see  one  at  a dance  with  her  war  paint  on 

and  to  see  that  same  one  when  she  has  just 

taken  a bath  and  has  on  a gingham  dress  but 

that  is  all  part  of  the  business  don  and 

now  and  then  you  will  find  one  which 

is  almost  as  intelligent  as  a man  don  and 

they  are  improving  don  they  are  improving 

now  they  think  it  will  be  nice  for  them 

to  smoke  because  maybe  they  will  fool  somebody 

that  way  and  anyhow  the  girl  down  the 

hall  does  that  and  don  these  girls 

is  also  largely  business  women  in  part 

because  they  can  work  almost  any  college 

boy  for  a supper  now  and  then  and 

a dope  anytime  and  sometime  a 

picture  show  so  they  is  successful  at  that 

but  this  type  as  i said  is  very  peculiar 

on  monday  morning  when  they  is 

on  there  home  ground  a campus 

don  and  quite  different  in  mr  boone 

and  mr  iseleys  on  Saturday  afternoon 

but  they  is  not  so  bad  at  that  don 

why  once  i even  took  a liking  to 


a lame  skunk  don  i am  humane 
and  i think  they  will  learn  too 
i think  most  anything  will  learn  don  if 
it  is  given  time  but  there  is 
one  more  thing  i would  like  you 
to  notice  about  this  class  don 
and  that  is  the  difference  before  and 
after  they  has  sucked  in  a husband  you 
would  be  surprised  don  you  would  be 
surprised  at  the  rapid  period 
of  transition  from  the  sophisticated 
college  type  to  the  bridge  party  type  but 
it  is  now  getting  late  don  and  i said 
i would  not  be  vulgar  so  i will  not 
talk  about  these  type  anymore 


in  tact  1 think  i will  not  talk  about 
women  anymore  don  because  my  wife  is 
coming  in  from  a party  one  of  the 
ladies  had  over  at  the  stove  on 
a delicious  apple  core  and  she  just 
said  oh  archibald  so  i will  now 
hurriedly  close  with  the  remark 

that  i have  found  at  all  times  don  at  all  times  one  thing 
holds  true  and  that  is  that  man  embraces  woman  in  every 
instance  archy 


AlSr  ANALYSIS 

Element ; 'Women 
Chemical  Symbol : WO 

Accepted  Atomic  eight:  120 

Occurrence:  Hound  wherever  man  exists.  Seldom  in  the 
free  state.  With  few  exceptions  the  combined  state  is 
to  be  preferred. 

Physical  Properties : All  colors,  sizes,  and  shapes.  Usually 
in  disguised  condition.  Face  covered  by  a film  of  com- 
posite material.  Boils  at  nothing  and  may  freeze  at  any 
moment.  However,  melts  when  properly  treated.  Very 
bitter  if  not  well  used. 

Chemical  Properties : Very  active.  Possesses  great  affinity 
for  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  precious  stones.  Violent 
reaction  when  left  alone.  Ability  to  absorb  great  amounts 
of  expensive  food  at  any  time.  Undissolved  by  liquids, 
but  activity  greatly  increases  when  saturated  with  a 
spirit  solution.  Sometimes  yields  to  pressure.  Turns 
green  when  placed  beside  a better  looking  specimen.  Ages 
very  rapidly. 

Uses:  Highly  ornamental.  Wide  application  in  the  arts 
and  domestic  sciences.  Acts  as  a positive  or  negative 
catalyst  in  the  production  of  fever,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Useful  as  a tonic  in  the  alleviation  of  sickness,  low 
spirits,  etc.  Efficient  as  a cleaning  agent.  Equalizes 
the  distribution  of  wealth.  Is  probably  the  most  pow- 
erful (income)  reducing  agent  known. 

Caution:  Higulv  Explosive  WhexN  Ix  Inexperienced 
Hands.  — Submitted  by  Roscoe  Wall. 
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WHAT’S  IT  ALL  ABOUT? 


(A  Storming  Story  of  a Mon,  a Woman,  Another  Woman,  and  Another  Woman) 


A college  town  is  where  a lot  of  young 
fellows  and  young  things  go  and  don’t 
know  what  it  is  all  about,  and  it  is  also 
where  a few  people  live  that  don’t  know 
what  it  is  all  about  either. 

Of  course  the  young  fellows  and  young 
things,  their  case  was  given  up  long 
ago,  but  the  older  people,  you  might 
expect  them  to  catch  on  some  time  or 
other,  but  they  never  do. 

Now  in  my  old  home  town  there  was 
a college,  and  one  time  a fellow  came  to 
school  there  that  wanted  to  be  a news- 
paperman, and  his  name  was  James. 
So  he  got  on  the  staff  of  the  student 
sheet  and  thought  he  was  already  a news- 
paperman like  they  show  in  the  movies. 
He  tried  to  carry  on  like  those  movie 
newspapermen,  but  he  finally  got  wise 
to  himself  and  to  those  movie  news- 
papermen and  he  was  elected  editor  of 
the  college  sheet  his  senior  year. 

Now  in  that  state  where  I came  from 
they  have  a collegiate  press  association, 
but  hotel  clerks  where  this  association 
holds  their  meetings  call  it  other  names, 
that  I won’t  write  down  here  because 
my  mother  might  read  these  words. 
And  James  thought  it  was  his  duty  to 
go  to  the  convention,  and  so  he  did. 

About  25  miles  away  from  this  college 
there  is  a girl’s  college,  which  the  boys 
call  Miss  Perkins’  Angel  F actory — Miss 
Perkins  is  the  official  college  chaperone 
and  the  hoys  cuss  her  because  she  is 
always  running  around  in  the  parks 
when  they  want  to  be  necking  the 
little  angels. 

Now  in  this  girls’  school  there  was  a 
young  student,  Martha,  that  wanted  to 
be  a newspaper  woman,  and  so  she  got 
on  the  staff  of  her  school  sheet  and  got 
to  be  editor  of  it,  and  she  thought  it  was 
her  duty  to  go  to  the  press  convention, 
but  she  couldn’t  go  because  they  couldn’t 
go  to  more  than  one  conference  in  a 
year,  and  she  had  already  gone  to  a 
social  betterment  conference  and  heard 
wails  made  and  seen  tears  shed  for  the 
poor  needy. 

But  she  could  go  to  the  banquet  that 
they  were  going  to  give  at  the  press 
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convention,  and  so  James  asked  her  to 
go  with  him.  Now  James  thought  that 
Martha  might  care  a little  for  him, 
but  that  was  just  his  way  of  showing 
that  he  didn’t  know  what  it  was  all 
about;  and  Martha  thought  that  James 
might  care  a little  for  her,  but  that  was 
just  her  way  of  showing  that  she  didn’t 
know  what  it  was  all  about  either. 

And  both  of  them  thought  they  cared 
for  each  other,  and  that  was  the  only 
thing  they  really  had  in  common,  and 
it  was  also  just  another  way  they  had 
of  showing  that  they  didn’t  know  what 
it  was  all  about. 

Both  of  these  fine  upright  students 
thought  they  were  intellectual — when 
they  were  together  they  talked  about 
other  people  not  talking  about  the  finer 
things  in  life,  but  just  talking  about 
automobile  models  and  baseball  scores 
like  you  can  hear  around  any  good 
drugstore.  But  Martha  and  James 
somehow  never  got  around  to  those  finer 
things  in  life,  they  just  talked  about 
other  people  not  talking  about  those 
finer  things. 

James  was  looking  forward  to  the 
banquet,  and  didn’t  even  take  a drink 
before  he  was  to  go  to  get  her  and  take 
her  to  the  feed.  He  was  in  town — the 
convention  was  being  held  up  by  a 
hotel  two  miles  from  town — just  before 
eight  o’clock,  which  was  the  time  he 
was  going  to  call  for  Martha,  and  he 
called  the  girls’  college,  and  thought  he 
was  pretty  lucky  to  get  them  after  only 
12  line  busys,  because  the  girls  at  the 
school  are  popular  if  you  can  tell  by 
the  number  of  times  you  hear  “line 
busy”  before  they  finally  answer  on  the 
other  end.  J ames  called  and  they  said 
that  all  the  girls  that  were  going  to  the 
banquet  had  already  left,  so  James 
thought  his  girl  had  left  and  so  he  went 
hack  to  the  hotel. 

When  he  walked  in  Anabelle,  a 
friend  of  Martha’s,  met  him  with  the 
most  worried  look  on  her  face  he  had 
ever  seen.  Now  Anabelle  thought  she 


was  in  love  with  James,  but  that  was 
just  her  way  of  showing  that  she  didn’t 
know  what  it  was  all  about  either.  She 
had  met  him  at  the  Silver  Leaf  banquet 
— the  Silver  Leaf  is  a society  that  all 
the  campus  big  dogs  are  members  of — 
and  her  roommate  complained  for  weeks 
that  all  she  could  hear  was  James, 
James,  James,  and  said  she’d  move  out 
if  Anabelle  didn’t  forget  him.  She 
didn’t  forget  him,  but  he  didn’t  re- 
member her  name  until  he  saw  it  on  her 
badge,  and  then  of  course  he  w'as  polite 
and  swore  that  he  remembered  it. 

About  tbis  worried  look — Anabelle 
said  that  Martha  was  waiting  for 
James,  and  James  jumped  up  in  the 
air  and  swore  a terrible  oath  for  a 
campus  leader  to  swear,  and  tore  off  to 
find  a car.  He  found  one,  and  then 
found  the  owner  and  got  the  keys,  and 
then  he  burned  tbe  pavement  toward 
the  girl’s  college. 

Miss  Perkins  met  him  in  the  lobby  of 
the  administration  building  and  smiled 
her  chaperoning  smile  and  told  him  that 
she  would  send  one  of  the  girls  for 
Martha.  James  stayed  in  the  lobby 
and  looked  at  the  pictures  of  the  past 
college  presidents  that  nobody  would 
remember  if  commencement  speakers 
were  lynched  like  they  ought  to  be, 
and  gnawed  on  his  finger  nails  and 
tapped  his  leather  heels  on  the  stone 
floor. 

Finally  one  of  the  angels  in  the 
making  came  in  and  said  that  Martha 
would  see  him  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 
He  went,  and  she  started  cussing 
angelically  almost  before  he  could  hear 
her.  She  had  already  changed  from 
her  banquet  clothes  to  brown  shorts  for 
some  kind  of  game  they  were  going  to 
play,  and  James  thought  about  it  later 
how  cute  she  looked — too  cute,  so  cute 
that  she  was  foolish.  She  was  a talker 
anyway,  alwaj's  shot  out  the  American 
so  fast  you  couldn’t  get  time  to  squeeze 
a syllable  in  with  a crowbar,  usually 
about  somebody’s  philosophy  or  book, 
and  she  all  the  time  thinking  about  that 
cute  hat  or  dress  she  saw  down  town 
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tliis  morning.  I know  she  would  have 
said  cute — I’ve  never  seen  a girl  yet 
that  wouldn’t. 

Well,  tonight,  she  fired  the  words  so 
fast  James  was  even  more  overcome 
than  usual,  and  for  once  she  had  her 
mind  on  what  she  was  spouting.  It 
wasn’t  philosophy,  unless  they  have  a 
philosophy  that  says  you  ought  to  not 
embarrass  a girl  to  death  by  standing 
her  up  and  disappointing  her  by  being 
ten  minutes  late  when  you  are  going 
to  take  her  to  a banquet. 

There  were  a lot  of  things  James 
ought  to  have  said,  but  he  was  polite 
and  didn’t  say  them,  and  let  her  talk 
on  and  on.  I suppose  she  would  have 
been  talking  now,  and  she  still  may 
mention  it  now  and  then,  with  ap- 
propriate adjectives,  but  some  sister 
angel  called  her  and  told  her  to  hurry 
up,  and  with  a final  paragraph  of  ob- 
servations on  her  great  dislike  of  the 
color  of  his  hair,  the  bigness  of  his 
nose,  the  way  he  wore  his  glasses,  and 
the  way  he  acted  six  months  ago  when 
he  had  tried  to  kiss  her  and  she  wouldn’t 
let  him,  she  finally  turned  him  loose, 
and  he  stumbled  to  the  car,  a sadder  but 
not  a wiser  boy. 

He  went  back  to  the  hotel,  but 
Martha  had  talked  him  out  of  his 
dinner — she  hadn’t  taken  his  appetite, 
but  she  had  made  him  too  late  for  the 
food,  so  he  just  sat  in  the  lobby,  playing 
to  his  own  satisfaction  the  part  of  the 
crushed  rejected  lover. 

The  speaker  of  course  speeched  a long 
time  and  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion sat  wiggling  in  their  seats  and 
their  ice  cream  just  lay  in  its  saucer 
and  melted.  I’ve  never  eaten  my  ice 
cream  yet  at  a banquet — the  next  time 
I have  anything  to  do  with  one  I’m 
going  to  tell  them  to  just  get  some  mud 
and  serve  it — the  after  dinner  speaker 
will  see  to  it  that  they  never  know  the 
difference. 

Well,  just  as  the  last  ice  cream  had 
given  up  the  ghost,  the  speaber  sat 
down  and  they  applauded  and  gazed 
fondly  at  their  melted  ice  cream  and 
decided  to  go  out  and  buy  an  ice  cream 
cone,  just  to  find  out  how  ice  cream 
tasted. 

Anabelle,  just  as  soon  as  they  were 


turned  loose,  rushed  into  the  lobby  and 
up  to  James.  He  stood  up  and  she 
said,  “What  happened,  James?” 

James  said,  “Aw,  I was  ten  minutes 
late  and  she  was  mad  as  hell.” 

Then  he  told  her  all  about  it.  Ana- 
belle  along  about  that  time  thought  she 
was  a martyr — A Southworth  or  a 
Grace  Livingston  Hill  type  of  Martyr, 
of  course — she  had  tried  to  get  Martha 
to  come  on  early  and  not  wait  for  James, 
because  she  knew  James  though  Martha 
was  coming  with  the  rest  of  them.  And 
now  she  was  very  consoling.  She  said 
she’d  try  to  fix  him  up,  and  he  held  her 
hand  and  looked  at  her  seriously  for  the 
first  time. — She  wasn’t  pretty — no 
Venus  or  even  a Harlow,  but  she  was 
attractive  and  seemed  interested  in  him. 

He  promised  her  that  he’d  be  back 
and  rushed  off,  for  he  saw  a friend  of 
his,  Johnson,  across  the  lobby,  and  felt 
in  great  need  of  something  Johnson 
kept  in  a bottle  in  his  room.  Johnson 
represented  an  engraving  company  at 
the  convention  and  the  engraving  com- 
pany wanted  the  young  fellows  and 
young  things  that  had  become  editors 
to  have  their  engraving  done  with  them, 
and  so  Johnson  had  to  be  friendly  and 
furnish  drinks  and  a ear. 

Well,  they  went  up  to  Johnson’s 
room  and  James  took  a big  bottoms  up 
and  a still  bigger  here’s  mud  in  your 
eye,  and  went  back  down  in  the  lobby 
and  found  Anabelle  and  began  talking. 
Later  he  couldn’t  remember  a word  he 
said — you  know  J ames  hadn’t  had  any- 
thing to  eat  since  the  gong  rang  that 
afternoon  at  one  and  you  probably  also 
know  what  a big  bottoms  up  and  a 
still  bigger  here’s  mud  in  your  eye  can 
do  to  an  abdomen  that  has  been  sorely 
neglected  for  ten  hours. 

He  noticed  Anabelle  again,  and  de- 
cided that  she  was  beautful — well,  look- 
ing at  her  through  the  contents  of  a 
rose  colored  flask  like  Johnson  poured 
his  booze  into  before  he  told  prospective 
contract  signers  that  it  was  just  off  the 
boat,  she  was  beautiful. 

They  talked,  and  walked  out,  and  he 
held  her  hand,  and  then  it  came  time 
to  go,  and  J ames  had  to  meet  Anabelle’s 
chaperone,  and  when  they  were  going  to 
the  car  Anabelle  said,  “James,  what’s 


the  matter?  You  can’t  stand  up.” 
And  he  just  laughed  and  dreaded  to 
meet  the  chaperone  because  he  was 
afraid  she’d  smell  the  liquor.  But  the 
chaperone  didn’t  seem  to  notice,  and 
Anabelle  left. 

James  couldn’t  explain  his  feeling 
but  it  hadn’t  seemed  to  matter  since 
he  visited  Johnson’s  room  and  he  felt 
like  a big  bad  man  drounding  his 
troubles  that  way.  He  found  Tom,  a 
friend  of  his,  and  they  played  around  the 
rest  of  the  night  with  the  girls  and  they 
saw  the  sun  rise  before  they  went  to 
bed. 

He  went  to  see  Martha  the  next  Sun- 
day and  she  was  still  mad  and  she  took 
up  where  she  had  left  off  when  she  had 
had  to  go  play  a game.  This  time  she 
told  him  how  he  had  embarrassed  her 
by  coming  late  and  she  told  him  she 
could  not  give  him  a date  that  night 
because  she  had  to  attend  a meeting  but 
J ames  was  a wise  little  boy  and  knew 
that  she  didn’t  have  to  attend  a meeting. 
He  was  also  a mad  little  boy  but  he 
didn’t  say  much  and  just  turned  red 
and  let  her  talk. 

When  she  finally  turned  him  loose  he 
left  and  she  slammed  the  door  behind 
him  and  he  muttered,  “You  didn’t  have 
to  do  that.” 

He  went  down  the  street  and  called 
to  the  college  and  asked  Anabelle  for  a 
date,  but  she  alrea<ly  had  one  and  he 
made  one  for  the  next  Wednesday  night. 

He  filled  the  date  and  found  out  that 
her  family  had  money  and  were  big 
dogs  in  the  state  she  came  from,  and 
this  discouraged  him  greatly  because 
his  folks  were  not  big  dogs  and  didn’t 
have  any  money  to  brag  about,  and  he 
had  decided  that  he  really  liked  Ana- 
belle. 

This  wasn’t  their  last  date.  They 
had  several  and  Anabelle  told  him  to 
stop  smoking  so  much  and  he  thought 
he  was  being  a big  bad  man  by  saying 
that  he  had  to  smoke  and  he  thought 
that  he  was  making  an  impression  when 
he  told  her  that  all  writers  smoked. 

He  knew  that  Anabelle  loved  him  but 
he  wasn’t  sure  about  whether  he  loved 
her  or  not.  There  had  been  so  many 
women  in  his  life,  he  decided,  and  he 
had  stopped  loving  them,  that  he  wanted 
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to  go  slow.  He  was  really  just  finding 
out  that  he  didn’t  know  what  it  was  all 
about. 

Commencement  came  along  and  Ana- 
belle  told  him  she  was  going  to  summer 
school  at  his  college  and  he  told  her  that 
he  was  going  to  be  there  also  to  edit 
a paper  they  were  going  to  publish  dur- 
ing the  summer  school,  and  both  of 
them  said  they  were  glad  they  were 
going  to  be  together. 

Anabelle  told  him  she  was  going  to 
four  or  five  final  dances  at  colleges  in 
this  state  and  out  but  James  thought 
she  would  remember  him  and  told  her 
that  she  wouldn’t  and  she  said  of  course 
she  would,  and  she  begged  him  to  write 
to  her  and  he  said  he  would. 

J ames  prided  himself  upon  his  letters 
and  said  that  letter  writing  was  an  art 
but  he  found  out  that  getting  Anabelle 
to  write  a letter  was  a harder  art  to 
master.  He  wrote  to  her  and  she 

wrote  him  one  and  he  wrote  again,  but 
she  didn’t  reply  and  he  didn’t  see  her 
again  until  she  came  to  summer 

school. 

She  told  him  that  she  had  just  got 
back  from  the  finals  at  West  Point  and 
that  a university  had  given  her  father 
an  honorary  degree  and  that  her  sister 
had  graduated  and  got  as  a gift  a trip 
abroad.  This  made  James  feel  bad, 

for  the  part  about  her  sister’s  trip 

abroad  came  just  after  he  had  told  her 
about  a trip  to  Washington  his  family 
had  promised  him  after  summer  school 
was  over — the  whole  family  to  go  along 
in  their  flivver. 

He  didn’t  notice  any  change  in  her 
much  and  he  dated  her  the  first  night 
she  was  in  town.  She  was  a hater  of 
all  the  things  Martha  had  talked  about 
and  James  found  talking  to  her  a little 
difficult  but  they  got  along  all  right. 
She  looked  up  at  him  and  said  she  knew 
he  didn’t  care  a thing  for  her  and  he 
said  that  he  did,  and  kissed  her. 

During  the  middle  of  the  week  he  had 
to  work  on  the  paper  and  didn’t  get  to 
see  her.  Somebody  told  him  that  he 
was  too  nice  to  her  and  advised  him  to 
go  to  see  some  other  girls  and  make  her 
jealous  hut  he  frowned  upon  such 
strategy  and  said  that  if  he  couldn’t  keep 


a girl  without  making  her  jealous  he 
didn’t  want  one. 

He  and  a friend  of  his  double-dated 
Anabelle  and  a friend  of  hers  the  next 
Saturday  night  and  Anabelle  wouldn’t 
hardly  speak  to  James,  she  just  paid  all 
her  attention  to  the  other  boy  and  this 
made  James  mad  and  he  just  sat  there 
feeling  foolish.  He  couldn’t  say  any- 
thing because  Anabell  wouldn’t  leave  the 
other  couple. 

He  went  home  mad  and  puzzled  and 
decided  that  somebody  must  have  told 
Anabelle  the  same  thing  they  had  told 
him — make  him  jealous.  She  hadn’t 
just  paid  him  no  mind,  she  had  talked 
about  other  boys,  but  her  actions  didn’t 
make  him  jealous,  they  just  made  him 
mad  and  he  said  the  joke  was  on  her  be- 
cause he  wasn’t  going  to  see  her  again. 
He  wouldn’t  go  to  church  the  next 
morning,  and  told  his  roommate  he 
wouldn’t  go  because  he  was  afraid  the 
preacher’d  persuade  him  to  stop  cuss- 
ing, and  he  certainly  would  miss  it  as 
long  as  Anabelle  was  in  town. 

He  swore  he  wouldn’t  go  back  and  he 
dated  several  other  girls  but  they  didn’t 
seem  to  satisfy  him  and  he  finally  went 
to  work  reading  and  writing  and  tried 
to  forget  the  girls. 

He  believed  that  Anabelle  had  got 
too  big  a rush  and  it  had  gone  to  her 
head,  hut  his  most  consoling  thought 
was  that  she  was  trying  to  make  him 
jealous.  When  he  thought  of  that  he 
laughed  because  he  remembered  again 
that  the  joke  was  on  her,  she  hadn’t  made 
him  jealous,  but  just  mad. 

During  this  time  he  loved  her  really 
for  the  first  time  but  he  didn’t  know 
it  and  thought  he  was  just  mad  while 
he  was  really  jealous. 

But  he  went  to  work  and  got  so  he 
thought  of  her  only  about  three-fourths 
of  the  time  instead  of  all  the  time,  and 
thought  by  that  that  he  had  forgotten 
her. 

Then  he  met  another  girl,  Eloise,  and 
then  he  forgot  Anabelle  and  dated  Eloise 
regularly.  She  didn’t  seem  to  care  any- 
thing especially  for  him  but  he  thought 
he  liked  her  a lot. 

One  day  he  met  Anabelle  and  she 
seemed  to  want  to  talk  to  him  but  he 


didn’t  want  to  talk  to  her.  Anabelle 
asked  him  where  he  had  been  keeping 
himself  and  other  questions  and  before 
he  knew  it  he  had  a date  with  her  that 
night. 

He  felt  flattered  when  he  thought  he 
noticed  a change  in  her  while  he  talked 
to  her,  and  he  was  certain  of  a change 
when  he  went  to  see  her  that  night.  The 
first  part  of  the  night  she  sweet-talked 
him  and  he  was  sarcastic  and  she  held 
on  to  his  arm.  Finally  he  noticed  that 
she  was  crying  and  he  was  sorry  but  he 
didn’t  care  for  her  any  longer.  She 
told  him  that  he  had  treated  her  mean 
and  asked  him  to  kiss  her  and  he  did  but 
she  said  she  could  tell  his  heart  wasn’t 
in  the  kiss. 

When  he  left  that  night  he  had  lip- 
stick on  his  mouth  and  puzzlement  in  his 
mind,  because  he  liked  Eloise  but  she 
didn’t  like  him  and  he  didn’t  know 
whether  he  liked  Anabelle  or  not,  and 
she  loved  him.  He  knew,  because  she 
had  said  so.  But  he  had  told  her  he 
wouldn’t  come  to  see  her  again. 

The  next  day  he  caught  a glimpse 
of  Martha  and  found  that  his  heart 
was  beating  faster  than  it  ought  to  beat 
and  he  found  out  too  she  was  visiting  in 
town.  He  called  her  up  and  she  was 
nice  but  already  had  a date  for  that 
night  and  James  hung  up  in  a cold  sweat 
because  he  remembered  just  then  that 
he  had  a date  with  Eloise  that  night. 
But  Martha  had  promised  to  see  him 
the  next  morning. 

James  believed  that  his  wandering 
heart  had  returned  to  its  nest — that  is, 
that  he  had  found  out  that  Martha  was 
really  the  girl  for  him  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  tell  her  the  next  morning 
that  he  wanted  to  go  back  to  her. 

He  dreaded  the  date  with  Eloise  be- 
cause he  knew  he  wouldn’t  enjoy  it, 
knowing  that  Martha  was  dating  some- 
body else.  But  he  went  and  tried  to 
be  talkative  and  not  appear  indifferent, 
but  he  couldn’t  put  up  a front  and  he 
didn’t  shoot  Eloise  the  same  line  and 
she  noticed  it,  and  he  saw  a change  in 
her.  She  did  like  Anabelle  had  done 
the  night  before — she  held  on  to  his 
arm  and  said  he  didn’t  care  for  her  any 
more  and  cried  a little  and  asked  him 
(Concluded  on  page  twentg) 
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MOON  MADNESS 

By  FRANK  NORRIS 


I 


! 


“T  make  people  funny,  romantic — 
sometimes  even  mad.  Wonder  wliy? 
What  is  there  in  me,  so  utterly  to 
change  people?  One  person  feels  one 
way,  another  person  is  affected  in  an- 
other way.  Guess  I know  more  about 
people  than  anyone  else  does.  Why, 
I’ve  seen  i^eople  stand  in  my  light  and 
commit  murder ! I’ve  seen  them  look 
at  me  for  a long  time,  thinking  all 
the  while  of  brothers,  sisters,  parents 
who  are  even  further  away  from  them 
than  I am.  You  might  not  believe  it, 
but  I even  have  power  over  those 
animals  you  think  dumb.  But  here’s 
a little  scene,  all  in  one  street.  Just 
look,  there’s  that  old  man — I’ve  tried 
so  many  times  on  him.  And  there’s 
that.  . . . Well,  look  for  yourself.  You 
can  probably  see  more  clearly  that  I. 
Just  look  at  the  old  man,  now.  He’s  . . . 
I 

“Seventy-eight,  seventy-nine,  . . . 
Why  can’t  I go  to  sleep?”  fretted  old 
Nicholas  Perriwinkle.  He  wasn’t  so 
old — just  fifty,  but  his  selfish,  lonely 
existence  had  brought  him  to  be  nar- 
row, eccentric,  and  cynical.  He  was 
short,  red  faced,  bald-headed.  “Count- 
ed flocks  of  shee2) ; now  I can’t  even 
see  them  pass  in  my  mind.  Wonder 
what  causes  this.  My  but  it’s  bright 
in  here — that  couldn’t  be  street  lights. 
This  blasted  wasteful  town  ought 
to.  . . .” 

Here  the  insomniac,  still  muttering, 
walked  stiffly  to  the  tall  window,  and 
peered  out.  He  searched  the  surround- 
ings for  the  source  of  the  light ; then 
he  glanced  up  toward  the  water  tank, 
which  stood  out  clearly  in  the  light. 
An  oath  of  contemj)t  hurst  from  his 
curled  lips.  “The  moon.  What  the 
devil  are  moons  for,  anyway,  hut  to 
keep  peaceful  citizens  awake?  Not  a 
shade  or  curtain  in  the  room,  either. 
Hump !” 

Here  he  took  another  look  at  the 
moon.  “The  moon  to  keej)  me  from 
my  sleep  ? I’ll  show  you,”  he  said, 
shaking  his  bony  fist  toward  the  sky. 


No%v  the  old  man  went  to  the  closet, 
returning  with  a sheet  which  he  hung 
over  the  hooks  by  the  window.  (Had 
Nicholas  Perriwinkle  been  married, 
these  hooks  wmuld  have  held  a shade 
and  curtains.)  He  returned  to  his 
bed,  muttering  all  the  while  about  the 
extravagance  of  nature.  He  glanced 
at  the  window,  to  find  that  the  white 
light  came  through  the  translucent 
sheet  as  if  there  were  no  sheet  at  all. 
The  irritated  old  “child”  yanked  the 
sheet  down,  and  strode  out  on  the 
jjorch.  A breath  of  night  air  might 
help  soothe  his  nerves. 

Here  the  white  light  was  all  around 
him.  If  he  withstood  nature’s  effort 
to  soften  his  old  heart  this  time,  there 
was  no  hope  for  him.  He  paced  up 
and  down  the  jjorch  in  his  crazy  vex- 
ation. He  looked  up  and  down  the 
quiet  street,  wdiieh,  in  its  silent  grey- 
ness, reminded  him  of  death — that 
cold  thing  which  he  was  afraid  of.  He 
I)aused  a minute  and  shivered.  Sud- 
deidy  he  was  startled  by  a loud,  mourn- 
ful howl.  He  strode  to  the  end  of  the 
porch  to  see  what  was  to  him,  a hater 
of  animals,  an  ugly  hound  dog.  Why 
the  deHl  did  neighbors  have  to  have 
dogs?  And  that  one,  reared  back  on 
his  haunches,  had  its  nose  pointed  di- 
rectly at  the  moon.  The  dog  was  per- 
fectly still,  except  for  the  slight  lurch 
which  accompanied  these  mournful, 
deathly  howls.  Nicholas  found  a rock 
in  a flower  box  and  heaved  it  at  the 
motionless  dog.  The  missile  fell  short 
of  its  target — the  dog  remained  mo- 
tionless. 

Nicholas  turned  away  just  in  time 
to  see  the  light  across  the  street  go 
out.  Mrs.  Hurst,  whom  Nicholas 
knew  to  be  over  eighty,  appeared  at 
the  open  window.  She  looked  up  at 
the  full  moon  as  woidd,  thought  Nich- 
olas, a savage  who  didn’t  understand. 
Then  she  bowed  her  head  and  he 
thought  she  must  have  been  j)raying. 
The  scene  disgusted  the  man  who,  sad 


to  say,  had  no  understanding  of  such 
things. 

He  glanced  on  down  the  street  toward 
thd  business  section.  An  automobile 
was  parked  two  houses  distant,  where 
that  flapperish  Emory  girl  lived.  To 
Nicholas  she  was  a flap2)er,  because 
she  smoked  and  he  had  once  seen  her 
without  stockings  on.  He  looked  more 
closely — in  that  car  there  were  two 
])eoj)le  who  seemed  to  be  very  much 
concerned  with  each  other.  He  looked, 
and  the  two  people  actually  kissed 
each  other ! 

“What’s  wrong  with  everybody? 
Sentimental  mush.  Hump !”  The  old 
fellow  turned  to  go  into  the  house.  At 
the  door  he  paused  to  look  once  more 
at  those  moonstruck  j)eo])le — the  dog 
was  as  he  had  first  seen  him.  Tlie  old 
widow  was  still  at  the  window — she 
was  no  longer  praying,  slie  was  again 
looking  uj)  at  the  moon.  The  boy  and 
girl  down  the  street  were  still  disgust- 
ingly interested  in  each  other. 

Nicholas  Perriwinkle  turned  his 
back  on  the  street,  slammed  the  door, 
wont  hack  to  his  room,  crawled  hack 
into  the  old-fashioned  four-poster,  and 
resumed  his  agitated  tossing  alone  on 
the  big  bed.  Tlie  moonlight  contimiwl, 
brighter  than  ever,  to  flood  the  room 
with  its  2)ale,  white  light. 

II 

Mrs.  Hurst  was  very  tired  as  she 
reached  up  to  turn  out  the  light.  Why, 
she  wondered,  did  people  have  to  live 
until  they  were  so  old  that  they  creaked 
with  every  movement?  Her  snow- 
white  hair  and  wrinkled  face  gave  evi- 
dence of  her  eighty-four  years.  Dur- 
ing these  eighty-four  years  she  had 
brought  nine  children  into  the  world, 
seven  of  whom  she  had  already  out- 
lived. The  two  surviving  boys  were, 
to  her,  almost  the  same  as  dead,  with 
one  in  the  navy  and  the  other  in  New 
York.  She  had  just  finished  a letter 
to  her  son  in  New  York. 

After  she  turned  off  the  Hglit,  the 
{Continued  on  page  fourteen) 
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^'SUFFICIENT  UNTO  THE  DAY" 

(Einstein,  Jr.,  Explains  the  Unexplainable) 

By  DON  P.  JOHNSTON,  JR. 


We  on  this  spinning  grain  of  sand 
look  back  over  the  years  and  the  eons 
and  casually  remark  that  at  some 
astoundingly  long-past  date  the  second 
glacial  age  was  at  its  height  or  the 
plesiosaurus  swam  the  seas  or  the 
earth  was  a blazing  sphere  or  even  a 
gaseous  wisp  pulled  hither  and  yon. 
We  glibly  proclaim  that  a few  thou- 
sand years  ago  Egypt  was  in  full 
bloom ; the  Rennaissance  began  six 
centuries  ago ; Lindbergh  flew  the  At- 
lantic a decade  past ; the  supreme  court 
handed  down  an  important  decision 
scarcely  a week  ago.  Then  we  turn 
from  our  reveries  on  man-made  time 
and  ponder  our  inability  to  penetrate 
the  meaning  of  infinity  or  even  to  com- 
prehend thoroughly  such  elemental 
dates  as,  say,  eighty-five  octilion  years 
B.C.  Yet,  no  doubt,  some  of  us  do 
make  a little  progress  toward  under- 
standing time;  in  fact  a few  of  our 
greater  scientists  understand  it  in  such 
a truly  brilliant  manner  that  many  of 
them  call  it  a “fourth  dimension”  while 
others  doubt  its  very  existence. 

Most  of  its,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
we  think  of  time  ])icture  it  as  a slender 
thread  extending  from  the  infinite  into 
the  eternal  with  a segment  of  it  illumi- 
nated by  the  sparkling  exuberance  of 
our  own  bright  faces.  But,  alas,  our 
glowing  countenances  seem  to  make 
visible  to  us  only  a very  small  portion 
of  this  thread,  indeed.  Our  finite 
minds  cannot  penetrate  the  infinite 
eternal.  Now  for  us,  soul-possessors 
of  the  univer.se,  to  have  difficulty  peer- 
ing backward  or  forward  is  really  quite 
annoying,  not  to  say  disconcerting. 
Obviously  we  must  hit  upon  some  other 
solution  of  the  matter  than  the  slender- 
t bread  hypothesis  or  our  noble  race 
shall  be  put  to  ignoble  shame.  Why 
not  look  on  time  as  a circle  around 
which  a super-charged  Auburn  whizzes 
smoothly  along.  We  can  readily  see 
that  a circle  has  neither  beginning  nor 
end;  therefore  we  can  picture  the  in- 
finite as  a sphere  around  which  every 


day  zooms  on  and  on  ad  infinifum. 
But  since  that  Latin  phrase  seems  also 
to  he  a little  beyound  our  ken  we  can- 
not grasp  the  whole  of  the  matter  even 
with  that  convenient  theory.  What, 
then,  shall  we  do  ? Why,  discard  the 
circular  idea  along  with  the  infinite 
line  hypothesis  and  consider  time  as 
a mere  point  which  is  unmoving,  as 
a jJoint  ujmn  which  events  occur  righf. 
now,  this  very  instant,  but  upon  which 
nothing  took  place  a minute  or  an 
eon  ago  and  upon  which  nothing  shall 
pass  a second  or  a billion  ages  hence. 
And  is  this  not  true!  Events  hajopen 
now,  not  last  week  or  next  year.  We 
have  an  old  proverb : “Tomorrow  never 
comes.”  If  and  since  that  be  true 
then  today  shall  never  end,  yesterday 
never  was. 

Now  we  may  proceed  to  the  moral 
of  this  little  discussion  which  is : you 
did  not  exist — nothing  existed — an 
hour  ago  when  you  insulted  old  Mrs. 
Grouch  about,  or  a week  ago  when  you 
fell  down  in  the  bathtub  thereby  near- 
ly breaking  your  ribs.  (That  your 
chest  still  hurts  is  quite  beside  the 
point — probably  only  your  imagina- 
tion). So  the  only  sane  thing  for  you 
to  do  is  to  forget  the  past,  which  never 
existed.  Now  then,  how  about  that 
horrible  dinner  party  you  were  in- 
veigled into  a.sking  just-foo-darling 
Miss  Wottabore  to  accompany  you  to? 
Well,  in  the  first  place,  you  invited 
her  yesterday  (which  iiever  was)  and, 
in  the  second  jjlace,  the  dinner  is  sched- 
uled for  tomorrow  (which  never  shall 
be),  so  you  may  forget  the  dinner  and 
concentrate  on  that  which  really  does 
exist — the  present — this  very  instant. 
Concentrate  on  that  robin  just  outside 
the  window ; concentrate  on  those  glis- 
tening dew  drops,  poised,  cool  and 
quiet,  on  the  upthrust  blades  of  the 
new  spring  grass;  fill  your  soul  with 
the  gladness  of  the  moment,  every  mo- 
ment, and  you  will  carry  with  you — 
through  eternity — the  beauty  of  a well- 
spent  Now. 


MOON  MADNESS 

(Continued  from  page  thirteen) 
room  was  not  dark.  Mrs.  Hurst  knew 
that  it  was  again  her  night  to  look  at 
the  moon,  and  to  think  of — well,  to 
think  of  everything.  She  crossed  over 
to  the  chair  by  the  window  and  sat 
down,  resting  her  chin  in  her  hands. 
She  gazed  up  at  the  smiling  old  man, 
and  smiled  back  at  him  as  if  she  had 
suddenly  become  very  happy. 

She  sat  thus  for  a long,  long  time. 
A dog  across  the  street  howled  occa- 
sionally, but  she  did  not  hear.  She 
thought  of  the  days  when  she  was  a 
child,  of  the  times,  when  her  husband 
had  courted  her  on  moonlight  nights, 
of  the  years  when  her  children  were 
happy  babies,  of  the  time  when  the 
first  child  died,  and  of  when  her  hus- 
band died  many  years  past. 

Then  she  prayed  for  a long  time — 
silently,  slowly,  deliberately.  She 
prayed  for  everything  and  everybody 
— for  her  sons,  for  her  grandchildren, 
and  even  for  the  peculiar  old  hermit 
who  lived  across  the  street.  Then  she 
gazed  back  up  at  the  moon. 

Einally  a door  across  the  street 
slammed,  hut  she  did  not  hear.  The 
moon  always  affected  her  in  this  way. 
Ill 

They  sat  in  the  little  ear  without  a 
top,  and  the  moonlight  shone  in  to 
lend  a helping  hand  to  Dan  Cupid. 
He,  under  the  mysterious  spell  of  the 
rnooidight  night,  had  just  proposed  to 
her.  She,  in  her  reserved  youthful 
manner,  was  slow  to  accept.  Joan  was 
young  and  beautiful,  and — she  was  not 
a flapper. 

“But,  Joan,  you  don’t  realize.  . . .” 
He  was  almost  overcome  by  the  love- 
liness of  the  situation.  “Don’t  you 
think  I might  kiss  you  now,  Joan, 
since  I think  enough  of  you  to  ask 
you  to  marry  me?” 

“But  kisses  have  got  people  in  trou- 
ble sometimes.  You  know  what  I 
mean.” 

“Things  like  that  don’t  happen  on 
nights  like  this.”  And  he  kissed  her. 
“Well,  will  you  marry  me,  Joan?” 

She  fell  into  a dreamy  contempla- 
tion of  the  objects  on  the  street — the 
(Concluded  on  page  ticenty) 
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He:  “Why  didn’t  you  answer  the 
letter  I sent  you  ?” 

She;  “Why  I didn’t  get  any  letter 
from  you.  And  besides,  I didn’t  like 
the  things  you  said  in  it !” 

“Sleep,  as  an  accomplishment,  is 
graceful,  but  as  a means  of  spending  a 
night  it  is  positively  ridiculous.”  So 
said  a chorus  of  voices  following  the 
dance. 

— s — 

Hubby  (over  the  phone)  : “Is  that 
you,  dear?  I’m  afraid  I won’t  be  able 
to  get  home  to  dinner  tonight  as  I am 
detained  at  the  office.” 

Wife  (in  sympathetic  reply)  : “You 
poor  dear,  I don’t  wonder.  How  you 
get  anything  done  at  all,  with  that 
orchestra  playing  in  your  office,  is  more 
than  I can  see.” 

— s — 

Diner:  “Waiter,  I came  in  yesterday 
for  a steak.” 

Waiter:  “Yes,  sir;  will  you  have  the 
same  today?” 

Diner:  “Well,  I might  as  well,  if  no 
one  else  is  using  it.” 

— s — 

J ohnnie : “Did  you  mark  that  place 
where  the  fishing  was  so  good?” 

Willie:  “Yuli.  I put  an  X on  the 
side  of  the  boat.” 

Johnnie:  “That’s  no  good.  What  if 
the  boat  should  sink?” — Pointer. 

— s — 

He  (after  long  silence,  looking  at 
clock);  “Is  that  an  eight  day  clock?” 

She  (very  bored) : “AVell,  why  not 
stay  a little  longer  and  find  out !” 

— s — 

yo'”'  slices  are  mixed;  you’ve 
got  the  left  shoe  on  the  right  foot.” 

“And  here  for  twenty  years  I thought 
I was  clubfooted.” — Aiugwan. 

The  Dude:  Is  it  really  healthy  out 
here  ? 

The  Cowboy : Say,  they  had  to  shoot 
a eouple  of  fellows  to  start  a cemetery. 

— s — 

Drunk  (lying  by  the  curb)  : “I’ll 
climb  this  wall  if  it  takes  me  all  night.” 
— Lyre. 


The  Student 


He:  “We’re  going  to  have  a swell 
time  tonight.  I’ve  got  three  seats  for 
the  theatre.” 

She  : “Why  do  we  need  three  seats  ?” 

He : “They’re  for  your  father, 
mother,  and  kid  brother.” — Cornell 
Widow. 

— s — 

Patriotic  citizen  during  the  war, 
addressing  a cow  hand : 

“See  here,  young  man,  why  arent’t 
you  at  the  front?” 

“Wal,  I reckon  it’s  mostly  because 
the  cow  ain’t  any  different  from  any 
other  cow.” — Annapolis  Log. 

— s — 

Eadio  Voice:  “We  will  now  hear 
from  Professor  Jones  on  The  Advan- 
tages of  a College  Education.” 

Listener-in  : “There  they  go  with  an- 
other one  of  those  mystery  stories.” 

— 8 — 

A negro  preacher  of  the  Methodist 
faith  was  beseeching  his  flock  to  join 
the  army  of  the  Lord.  After  a pro- 
longed harangue,  he  was  interrupted 
by  a brother  who  was  a stranger  to  the 
church. 

“I  belongs  to  de  army  of  de  Lawd,” 
he  said  pridefully. 

“What  denumeration  is  you,  brother- 
worshiper?”  qrieried  the  preacher. 

“I  is  Baptist,”  was  the  reply. 

“You  ain’t  in  de  army,  my  son,”  said 
the  parson,  “you  is  in  de  navy.” — 
W ataugan. 


Tom^s  is  the  Hangout 
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Sandwiches 

magazines 


Tom’s  is  the  Hangout 


LET  ME  DANCE 
By  Gambkell 
Oh  let  me  dance 
To  mighty  rhythm 
With  perfect  harmony, 

A dignified  prance. 

I’ll  take  my  chance. 

As  some  folk  say. 

Of  going  down — 

Just  let  me  dance. 


Coleridge,  whenevci-  he  read  a hook, 
would  write  in  the  margin  any  thought 
that  might  occur  to  him. 

In  one  of  the  books  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  Charles  Lamb  (a  copy  of 
Donne’s  poems)  appears  this  glimmer, 
at  least,  of  conscience: 

“I  shall  die  soon,  my  dear  Charles 
Lamb,  and  then  you  will  not  he  angry 
that  I have  hescribbled  your  hook. 

S.  T.  C.  2d  May,  1811.” 
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NIGHT  AND  DAY 

By  JOHN  BLACK 

Ere  dusk  has  past 
We  find,  at  last 
Sweet  repose; 

Our  eyelids  close 
— In  sleep. 

Dreams  of  coming  love. 
Flitting,  lighting,  move 
Blessed 
With  rest 
— And  sleep. 

A glist'ning  ray. 

Again  the  day. 

Worlds  awake, 

’Tis  daybreak! 

— A7id  darim. 

And  all  our  dreams. 
Those  fairy  beams 
Once  galore. 

Are  no  mores 
— ’Tis  day! 


SMOKER  RECONCILED 
TO  OLD  FLAME 


You  needn’t  change  your  brand. 
Just  follow  every  cigarette 
with  a minty,  mouth-cooling 
Life  Saver  and  you’ll  fall  in  love 
with  the  old  brand  all  over  again. 

IF  IT  HASN’T  A HOLE  ...  IT  ISN’T  A LIFE  SAVER 


GIRLS 

Natty  ones,  chatty  ones,  batty  ones,  catty  ones. 

Girls! 

Lazy  ones,  racy  ones,  hazy  ones,  crazy  ones. 

Girls! 

Some  like  'em  buoyant  and  bubbling  and  talkative. 
Some  like  'em  slinky  and  sleek  and  provocative. 
Some  like  'em  docile  and  shy  and  retiring. 

Some  like  'em  purposeful,  sly  and  inspiring, 

I find  the  lot  of  them  dreadfully  tiring. 

Girls! 

Classy  ones,  brassy  ones,  sassy  ones,  gassy  ones. 

Girls! 

Crying  ones,  trying  ones,  prying  ones,  lying  ones. 

Girls! 

Why  should  we  men  go  giving  our  dough  to  them. 
Giving  a hundred  times  more  than  we  oxce  to  them? 
Giving  our  whole  time  from  sunset  to  dawn  to  them. 
Playing  the  part  of  a sap  and  a John  to  them — 
Rise  up,  you  guys,  it  is  time  xee  got  on  to  them. 

Girls! 

R.  S.  Voss. 


— s — 

WHY  DO  I LOVE  YOU? 

By  FRITZ  DEAN  HEMPHILL 

Knozv  then,  that  I love  you 
Queen  of  my  heart  Divine 
Knoxc  too,  that  you  scorn  me. 
As  does  the  tree  a vine. 

Why  do  I love  you  so? 

Gee,  but  that's  hard  to  say 
But  yo7ir  eyes  Dear,  haunt  me 
Each  hour  of  the  long  day. 

How  miich  do  I love  you? 

I'd  go  through  fire  or  fight 
And  if  it  doesn't  rain 
I'll  be  seeing  you  tonight. 

How  long  have  I loved  you? 
I'll  tell  you  that,  my  Honey 
Every  since  your  Uncle  died 
And  left  you  all  that  money. 
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ONE  GREEK  TO  ANOTHER 

Men,  here’s  your  chance  to  improve 
on  the  frat  house. 

* (Translator’s  !N’ote: 

He:  I trust  you  like  the  Chapter 
House  ? 

She:  Personally,  I go  for  modern 
conveniences,  if  you  see  what  I mean.) 

Is  the  old  Chapter  House  beginning 
to  look  like  the  ruins  of  ancient  Athens  ? 
Traditions  and  grand  old  relics  are 
fine — hut  not  when  they  interfere  with 
the  comforts  of  daily  living. 

If  the  Brothers  in  your  Chapter  arc 
struggling  through  the  current  semester 
with  an  Homeric  heating  system  and 
Phidean  plumbing,  it’s  high  time  to  do 
something  about  it.  And  something 
can  he  done. 

It’s  possible  now — because  of  the 
national  Housing  Act — for  your 
Chapter  to  finance  property  repairs  and 
improvements.  If  the  House  isn’t  all 
you  would  like  it  to  he — you  can  have 
it  made  into  a comfortable  and  good- 
looking  home  at  once : new  paint,  plumb- 
ing, heating,  lighting— and  all  the 
other  conveniences  which  make  theses 
and  thrysi  worth  the  trouble. 

The  Tau  Epsilon  Phi  Chapter  at 
Maryland  H.  has  set  the  example  by 
borrowing  $1,700  to  modernize  their 
Chapter  House.  The  repairs  will  he 
made  this  winter  and  the  T.  E.  P.’s  will 
live  in  the  renewed  house  while  they 
pay  for,  and  enjoy  the  improvements. 

Hear  your  own  campus  there  are 
approved  financial  institutions  making 
this  same  kind  of  modernization  loan. 

SMOKE  RINGS 

By  TRUEBLOOD 


The  Student 


One  Greek 
to  Another 


"TATXA  TINK  AAI2  AKPOnOAIZ.'says he. 

and  she  replies” I’AOTZI"  * 


You  can  arrange  to  borrow  up  to  $2,000. 
The  financing  charge  is  low.  There’s 
no  red  tape  about  getting  the  money. 
The  note  may  be  paid  in  easy  install- 
ments financed  out  of  your  Chapter’s 
regular  budget.  Your  local  bank  can 
advise  you,  or  you  can  get  complete 
details  by  writing  to  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 


How  is  the  best  time  to  modernize 
your  Chapter  House.  The  whole 
nation  is  cooperating  in  the  Better 
Housing  Program — and  your  Chapter 
can  do  that  modernization  job  today 
more  easily  and  efficiently  than  ever 
before. 

MODEEHIZE  THE  -CHAPTER 
HOUSE  HOW! 


WOMEN 


Gangsters  desire  their  women  like  cigarettes,  just  so 
many  all  slender  and  trim ; waiting  in  a row  to  he  selected ; 
set  aflame ; and,  when  their  flame  has  died,  discarded. 

More  fastidious  men  prefer  their  women  like  cigars. 
They  are  more  exclusive,  look  better,  last  longer,  and  if 
the  brand  is  good  they  aren’t  given  away. 

Other  men  treat  women  as  pipes  and  become  more 
attached  to  them  as  they  grow  older.  When  the  flame  is 
burned  out  they  still  look  after  them,  knock  them  gently 
hut  lovingly,  and  care  for  them  always.  Ho  man  shares 
his  pipe. 


They  talk  about  a woman’s  sphere 
As  though  it  had  a limit; 

I here’s  not  a place  on  earth  or  heaven 
There’s  not  a task  of  mankind  given. 
There’s  not  a blessing  or  a woe. 

There’s  not  a whisper,  yes  or  no. 
There’s  not  a life,  or  death  or  birth 
That  has  a feather’s  weight  of  worth 
Without  a woman  in  it. 
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FAN  MAIL 


Dear  Student : 

My  son’s  Old  Gold  and  Black,  which  he  brought  home 
with  him,  says  that  your  April  issue  is  to  be  a “Women 
Issue.”  1 ask  that  you  refrain  from  using  material  which 
casts  slurs  at  women.  Such  slurs  are  not  appreciated  even 
by  men. 

Sincerely, 

Dear , 

We  shall  do  our  best  to  eleminate  all  material  which  is 
anything  but  complementary  to  your  tribe.  We  hope  that 
any  slip-ups”  in  this  direction  will  bo  taken  in  the  spirit 
of  fun. 

Yours  truly, 

Editok. 


take  all  the  pleasure  out  of  life?  My  ma  saw  the  joke  and 
said  she’d  been  wondering  why  I liked  to  ride  in  a rumble 
seat.  Now  I have  to  stay  home  with  my  dates. 

Yours  insincerely, 

Infuriated. 

Dear  Infuriated : 

Remember  that  from  time  immemorial  the  innocent  have 
suffered  for  the  acts  of  the  unrighteous.  And  besides  that, 
you’re  bragging  when  you  say  “dates.” 

Good  bye, 
Editor. 


Dear  Editor  : 

Why  don’t  you  print  some  romance  stories?  I’m  in  love 
and  like  to  read  something  to  improve  my  technique. 

Yours  truly, 

Fanny  Forlorn. 

— s — 

Dear  Fanny : 

We  are  too  busy  to  engage  in  romantic  affairs.  We  regret 
this  even  more  than  you  do.  What  is  your  address — we  have 
time  off  for  holidays  soon. 

Hope  you  get  your  lovin’. 

Editor. 

Editor: 

Seems  as  how  you  slandered  the  use  of  rumble  seats  in  one 
of  your  attempts  at  humor.  What  are  you  trying  to  do — 


Dear  Publication : 

My  son  sends  The  Student  home  occasionally.  Why 
don’t  you  get  out  an  issue  containing  only  Lucky  Strike  ads? 
— I like  your  back  cover  ads. 

Yours, 

Anonymous. 

Dear  Anonymous : 

Your  don’t  like  the  ads  a bit  more  than  we  do.  We  too 
would  like  an  “all  cigarette  ad  issue,”  which  might  pull  us 
out  of  the  hole.  Glad  you  like  our  ads,  but  you  would  do 
well  to  address  your  commendation  to  the  company  which 
draws  up  the  ad. 

Your  lucrative  friend. 

The  Business  Manaoer. 


Oh  hurt/  me  not, 

On  the  lone  prairie, 

Bui  pvt  my  bones 

On  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

There  let  me  lie. 

In  a mermaid’s  den; 

In  death  as  in  life 

I crave  women,  tvomen,  women. 
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Castle  ^igfjligbts 

1VeIl,  there  won’t  he  anymore  interruptions  nntil  the  end 
of  schooi.  Everybody  seems  to  be  in  fine  spirits  as  we  liit  the 
“Home  Stretch,”  and  ye  olde  Castle  is  trying  to  get  into  the 
spirit  of  the  tiling  by  bringing  the  “mostus  of  the  bestus”  right 
liere  at  one  time.  “VVe  Itave  one  more  issue  of  The  Studentj 
before  we  say  an  revoir,  so  we  won’t  tell  you  all  that  we  are, 
going  to  see  before  we  depart  for  the  beach,  etc.  etc. 

Let’s  take  a look.  On  May  6 — one  day  only — Cardinal  Biche- 
lieu  will  play  at  the  Castle.  Tliis  picture,  starring  George 
Arliss,  is  a dramatization  of  the  life  of  Cardinal  Eichelieu,  a 
man  who  exerted  a profound  influence  on  French  history. 
Living  at  a time  when  France  teemed  with  intrigue,  adventure, 
and  romance,  tlie  great  Cardinal  was  a colorful  figure.  All  of 
the  glamour  of  the  French  Court  has  been  captured  by  Metro- 
Goldwyn  Mayer  in,  tills  splendid  production.  Students  of 
history  will  surely  enjoy  this  production.  Eichelieu,  it  will 
be  remembered,  founded  the  famous  French  Academy,  wliich 
is  today  one  of  the  outstanding  instruments  in  France  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge. 

The  next  day,  something  of  a different  nature  will  be  shown. 
SWEET  anisic,  starring  Eudy  Vallee  and  Ann  Dvorak  will 
appear.  This  picture  is  being  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  finest 
musicals  of  tlie  year.  Ann  Dvorak  lieretofore  has  been  limited 
to  straight  dramatic  parts,  but  in  this  picture  she  proves  that 
she  is  capable  of  stacking  up  with  the  best  of  them  in  this 
type  of  entertainment.  You  will  want  to  see  her  dance  and 
iiear  iier  sing.  Site’s  plenty  good. 

On  aiay  13-14  Lily  Damita,  who  in  the  writer’s  estimation  is 
just  about  the  most  soothing  looking  thing  that  can  be  dis-|> 
covered,  will  star  in  BEEWSTEE’S  MILLIONS.  Gentlemen, 
this  picture  is  PLAYING  YYAKE  FOEEST  ONE  WEEK  BEFOEE 
ITS  PEEYnEEE  SHOWING  IN  NEW  TOEK  CITY.  It  is  a 
musical;  it  is  distinct;  it  is  colossal;  and  Lily  Damita  plays  in 
it.  M liew ! (Say,  YVliitacre,  I ouglit  to  get  a conple  of  bucks  for 
tliaL)  And  speaking  of  YVliitacre,  someone  said  that  he  looks 
like  Fats  Y’oss.  Ylaybe  there  is  a little  resemblence! 

On  Ylay  17,  GEOEGE  WHITE’S  SCANDALS  will  show.  The 
name  of  George  YVliite  stands  for  everything  that  is  fine  in 
entertainment,  and  lovers  of  beauty  will  do  well  to  procure  two 
bits  and  take  this  in.  AH  those  beautiful  girls  that  George 
lYVliite  has  in  tlie  stage  production  will  appear  also  in  the 
screen  production.  It  will  be  “swelegant.” 

But  we’ll  be  seeing  you  again  in  about  two  weeks.  Tliere 
will  be  anotlier  “Student”  out  then. 


Page  Nineteen 

She : Why  do  you  keep  all  the  old  magazines  lying 
around  your  room? 

He : To  remind  me  to  go  to  the  dentist. 

■ — s — 

“What  did  the  doctor  say  about  your  heavy-hreathing  ?” 
“Oh,  he  said  he’d  put  a stop  to  that.” 

S' — ■ 

When  I asked  her  to  wed,  “Go  to  father,”  she  said. 

She  knew  that  I knew  that  her  father  was  dead. 

She  knew  that  I knew  what  a life  he  had  led 

She  knew  that  I knew  what  she  meant  when  she  said, 

“Go  to  father !” — Lampoon. 

— s — 

Irishman : “Hurry  for  Ireland !” 

Disgusted  Bystander ; “Aw,  hurry  for  hell” ! 

Irishman;  “That’s  right;  every  man  for  his  own  coun- 
try.”— Lyre. 
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WHAT'S  IT  ALL  ABOUT? 

(Continued  from  page  twelve) 


to  kiss  her,  but  he  wouldn’t  because  this 
time  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  he  true  to 
Martha.  When  he  left  her  she  was 
crying,  hut  he  told  her  he  wasn’t  going 
back  to  see  her. 

The  next  morning  he  saw  Martha  and 
she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  he 
had  been  late  once,  she  was  charming 
and  gracious  and  James  told  her  he  still 
loved  her  but  she  appeared  surprised 
and  seemed  indifferent.  And  James 
was  desperate  and  swore  he  couldn’t 
get  along  without  her  and  she  said  that 
was  just  too  had  because  she  was  engaged 
to  be  married.  James  tried  to  act  calm 
like  the  jilted  lover  in  the  movies,  and  to 
appear  to  accept  fate  and  go  out  hiding 
a broken  heart,  but  somehow  he  wasn’t 
satisfied  with  his  performance  and  he 


left  confused  and  with  a heart  he 
thought  was  broken. 

He  went  to  his  room  and  remembered 
that  two  girls  in  two  days  had  told  him 
they  loved  him  and  that  Martha  had 
hold  him  she  was  engaged  and  he  sat 
down  at  his  desk  and  tried  to  figure 
out  the  scramble. 

Finally  he  gave  it  up  and  banged  a 
book  across  the  room  and  swore  and  said, 
“I  give  up.  I don’t  know  what  it’s  all 
about  but  nobody’s  got  anything  on  me 
’cause  they  don’t  know  what  it’s  all 
about  either.” 

Man  is  like  a motor — the  more  they 
knock,  the  sooner  do  they  lose  their 
power. 


MOON  MADNESS 

(Continued  from,  page  fourteen) 

grey  light  mingled  with  the  blackness 
of  the  shadows.  Then  she  looked  ui> 
at  the  sky,  and  at  the  kindly,  shining 
white  face  she  saw  there. 

“Yes,”  she  whispered.  She  did  not 
look  at  her  companion — she  was  still 
gazing  at  the  smiling  white  face. 

IV 

“Ow — o — o — . 'What  are  you,  any- 
way?” That  is  what  Bob,  the  big 
hound,  seemed  to  be  thinking.  He 
had  gazed  at  the  thing  up  there  so 
long  that  the  attraction  had  drawn 
him  as  close  to  it  as  possible — that’s 
why  his  nose  was  pointed  so  high 
toward  that  thing.  “Why  do  you  just 
stay  up  there  and  look  down  at  me? 
Why  don’t  you  tell  me  to  go  away  or 
to  come  to  you,  as  those  other  things 
with  faces  do?  Ow — o — o — o — ,”  he 
howled  out  his  questions. 

Bob’s  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
stone  which  fell  near  him.  He  rolled 
his  eyes  to  discover  the  angry  face 
of  an  old  man  on  a nearby  porch. 
Why  couldn’t  that  old  man  smile  like 
that  bright  thing?  Ordinarily  Boh 
would  have  run  from  this  old  man, 
but  not  now.  He  fell  hack  into  his 
hypnotic  stai'e  at  that  thing  up  above, 
which  caused  even  a dog  to  act  strange- 

Ij- 

“Ow — o — o — o — ,”  Boh  howled 
again,  as  he  returned  to  his  question- 
ing of  the  unknown.  His  process  of 
reasoning  was  slow,  hut  nevertheless 
he  was  wondering  just  what  was  that 
thing  in  the  sky  that  made  him  feel 
excitedly  hypnotized — yes,  even  crazy. 

— s — 

Professor : I will  not  begin  today’s 
lecture  until  the  room  settles  down. 

Voice  from  the  rear:  Go  home  and 
sleep  it  off,  old  man. — Black  and  Blue 
Jay. 

— s — 

Clerk — “What’s  the  matter,  sonny?” 

Lost  Kid — “Please  sir,  have  you  seen 
a lady  without  a little  boy  that  looks 
like  me?” 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 

WAKE  FOREST-MEREDITH 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Nine-week  Session — June  ll-August  10 
Six-week  Session — June  11 -July  20 
Law  School — June  ll-August  10 

1.  EXPENSES.  Board  in  popular  boarding  houses  up  to  $16.00  a month.  Club 
board  at  cost  of  food  plus  one  dollar  a month  for  service.  Rooms  in  dormitories 
$1.25  a week.  Fees  to  the  eollege  as  follows:  $15.00  six-week  session;  $22.50 
nine-week  session;  $35.00  Law  School. 

2.  PAYMENT  OF  FEES.  Fees  to  the  college  may  he  paid  in  installments  during 
the  session. 

3.  COURSES.  Courses  are  provided  for  freshmen  and  other  undergraduates  lead- 
ing to  the  Bachelor’s  degree;  eourses  leading  to  the  Master’s  degree;  pre-medical 
courses;  pre-legal  courses;  and  courses  leading  to  Primary  and  Grammar  Grade 
“C/’  “B,”  “A”;  the  High  School  “A”;  and  the  Principal  and  Sui^erintendent’s 
certificates. 

4.  CREDITS.  In  the  six-week  session  the  ma.ximum  credit  is  eight  hours  on 
certifieate;  the  maximum  credit  in  the  nine-week  session  is  twelve  hours  on 
certifieate.  Usually  not  more  than  ten  hours  for  the  nine  weeks  are  allowed 
on  degrees. 

5.  FACULTY.  A faculty  of  38  offers  110  courses  in: 

Biology  (6  courses);  Chemistry  (8);  Education  (27);  English  (13);  Geography 
(4);  Mathematics  (7);  German  (8);  Freneh  (8);  Physics  (3);  Psychology  and 
Philosophy  (4);  Religion  (5);  History-Government-Economics  (9);  School  Arts 
— physical  education^  music,  drawing,  penmanship  (15).  Law  Courses  for  credit 
on  degree.  Regular  courses  will  he  repeated  in  summer.  The  same  hours  and 
credits  will  be  allowed  as  in  the  regular  session. 

6.  APPLICATIONS.  Reservations  will  be  made  in  the  dormitories  upon  written 
request  without  advanced  fee.  The  student  furnishes  bed  linen.  Students  wish- 
ing to  pursue  courses  leading  to  a degree  in  Wake  Forest  College  should  have 
transcript  sent  before  the  opening  of  tlie  session.  Teachers  wishing  to  renew 
or  raise  certificates  will  be  given  careful  advice  at  the  time  of  registration. 

7.  OPPORTUNITIES.  Provision  is  made  for  student  reereation  in  tennis,  golf, 
swimming,  and  dramatics.  The  infirmary  is  kept  open  in  order  to  protect 
the  student’s  health.  Employment  Bureau  is  operated  without  cost.  Two 
sections  of  Hunter  Dormitory  will  be  reserved  for  men. 

8.  It  is  hoped  this  information  will  meet  the  needs  of  most  students  who  are  in- 
terested in  summer  session.  Due  to  two  new  buildings  on  the  campus  greater 
classroom  facilities  will  be  available  than  in  former  years.  Please  write  freely 
coneerning  any  matters  not  made  clear. 

Address  all  communications  to 

D.  B.  BRYAN 
Director  of  Summer  School 
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A Gentle  Reader  mails  words  of 
commendation  and  criticism. 


Dear  Mr.  Editor  of  The  Student: 

I am  a landry  colecter  in  W.  F.  and 
I colect  a whole  lot  of  landry.  I have 
read  The  Student  when  I can  and  I 
like  it  well. 

What  you’d  lik  to  have  is  more  and 
good  jokes.  I now  some  funny  jokes 
you  woud  lik  and  I will  send  them  if 
you  wil  let  me  now  if  you  think  you 
would  lik  it. 

I likd  that  about  a big  meetin  at 
some  place,  excep  it  didn’t  have  enough 
f)icknicks.  And  there’s  not  enouf  pic- 
turs,  as  I’d  like  more  as  my  flock  of 
childrn  like  to  cut  them  out. 

Please  make  me  on  your  maleing  list 
an  let  me  now  if  you  wont  my  joks. 

Sincerely, 

George  W.  Lewis, 
{Landry  man) 

(All  letters  of  this  type  are  gladly 
accepted.) 


WE  WEITE  OUE  EPITAPH 
Stude : Let’s  give  a cheer  for  college 
comics. 

Stewed  : Eaw  ! Eaw  ! Eaw ! 

— s — 

He  : Bet  a dime  I can  kiss  you  with- 
out touching  you. 

She : I’ll  bet  you  can’t. 

(Smack) 

He : O.K.  I owe  you  a dime. 

— s — 

“My  business  is  awful  shaky.” 
“What  business  are  you  in?” 

“I  run  a burlesque  show.” 
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HUMOR 

1,  6,  10,  14 


AH  AFFIDAVIT 

I started  eating  wheaties  every  morn- 
ing for  breakfast  and  got  to  like  them 
fine.  But  pretty  soon  they  started  tak- 
ing effect.  One  morning  I tried  to  pull 
myself  out  of  bed  and  tore  the  thing 
to  bits.  Last  week  the  steering  wheel 
of  my  car  crumpled  under  my  hands 
and  we  turned  over  three  times  into 
the  ditch.  This  morning  I banged  the 
door  of  my  fraternity  and  the  house 
collapsed.  Just  a little  while  ago  I 
tried  to  kiss  the  only  girl  I ever  loved 
and  broke  her  back. 

Tomorrow  morning  I’m  going  back 
to  grapenuts. 

Hack  Wilson:  I want  something  to 
wear  around  my  dormitory. 

Salesgirl : And  how  large  is  your 
(lormitory  ? 

— s — 

“M''ere  you  ever  in  Carlsbad?” 

“Ho,  but  I’ve  been  in  his  apart- 
ment.”— Scranton  Scratch, 


WOED  OF  WAEHIHG 
Four  long  years  he  worked  and  sweated. 
Labored  conscientiously. 

Crammed  for  tests  and  wrote  his 

papers. 

Then  he  won  his  Phi  Beta  key. 

How  he’s  working  at  a counter. 

And  while  waiting  to  make  sales 
Eeaches  for  the  gold  insignia. 

And  calmly  cleans  his  fingernails. 

— Wampus. 

— s — 

Mary  had  a little  lamb, 

Some  salad  and  dessert. 

And  then  she  gave  the  wrong  address, 

The  dirty  little  flirt. 

— Orange  Peel. 

— s — 

Soph:  One  night  last  year  I woke 
up  with  a feeling  that  my  hair  was 
gone. 

Frosh : Was  it  gone? 

Soph : Ho,  but  it  was  going. 

FOE  WEAK  IS  ALL  MEMOEY 

Professor : And  speaking  of  mem- 
ory, Mr.  Chetty,  could  you  repeat 
Sunday’s  sermon  word  for  word  ? 

Mr.  Chetty:  Ho. 

— s — 

Q : What  would  be  the  proper  thing 
to  say  if,  in  carving  the  duck,  it  should 
skid  off  the  platter  and  into  your 
neighbor’s  lap? 

A:  Be  very  courteous.  Say,  “May 
I trouble  you  for  that  duck?” 

— Red  Cat. 

— s — 

“My  wife  cried  a whole  river  full 
of  tears.” 

“Boy ! How’d  she  manage  that.” 

“She  had  an’oeean  in  her  head.” 

— s — 

“Who  d’yuh  think  yore  shovin’?” 

“I’ll  bite, — what’s  yo  name?” 

— s — 

1st  Kappa:  Why  does  the  elev  ix  Lvza 
boy  in  Mussolini’s  palace  enjoy  him- 
self? 

2nd  Type.  Because  he  can  raise  the 
Duce. — Yellow  J achet. 
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Comparatively  speaking,  centennials 
are  rare.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  occur  so  infrequently,  we  all 
know  that  type  of  editorial  which  is 
too  frequently  directed  toward  such  a 
celebration.  Those  over-used  lines  run 
something  like  this : “May  she  ever 
continue  her  growth  in  the  great  field 
in  which  she  has  played  no  small  part. 
Her  great  work  in  the  past  hundred 
years  is  a noteworthy  contribution  to 
...”  and  on  and  on. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  speak  pretty 
phrases — we  merely  wish  to  confute 
the  idea  that  Wake  Forest  is  on  an 
intellectual  decline.  Some  pessimistic 
“livers  in  the  past”  have  the  idea  that 
the  great  men  turned  out  by  our  school 
cannot  be  duplicated.  They  have  said 
that  with  the  prolonged  weakness  of 
the  literary  society,  the  desire  for 
statesmanship  and  culture  has  been 
eclipsed.  We  agree  that  the  literary 
society  is  essential  to  real  training,  but 
we  wish  to  point  out  a few  facts  which 


seem  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
darkness  of  pessimism. 

In  the  first  place,  the  laws  of  chance 
predict  that  more  great  men  shall  be 
turned  out  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past.  Should  there  not  be  more  prom- 
ising young  men  out  of  a body  of  nine 
hundred  than  out  of  the  body  of  two 
hundred  of  1880? 

And  another  thing.  Do  we  not  now 
have  a much  more  diversified  field  of 
study?  Has  not  the  establishment  of 
the  schools  of  law  and  of  medicine 
been  only  comparatively  recent?  Men 
from  these  schools  are  already  letting 
themselves  be  heard. 

Do  we  not,  as  professors  and  stu- 
dents, point  to  this  or  that  student  and 
say,  “I  believe  he’ll  get  there”?  There 
is  something  about  some  of  our  fellows 
which  is  indicative  of  even  more  than 
promise. 

We  can’t  be  made  to  believe  that 
those  fellows  who  were  once  here  had 
anything  on  us.  And  just  as  a mark 


of  appreciation  for  the  faith  placed  in 
us,  we  11  show  you  what  we  can  do. 

— s — 

Hats  off  to  the  retiring  editor  and 
business  manager  of  The  Student, 
Greenwood  and  Meares.  We  may  say 
of  them  those  words  which  all  office- 
holders hear  with  pride,  “They  did 
their  jobs  well.” 

In  maintaining  the  standards  set  by 
Greenwood,  we  have  no  mean  under- 
taking before  us.  Our  goal,  however, 
is  for  an  even  better  Student.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  cooperation  of 
the  students  may  continue. 

— s — 

This  issue  has  no  cartoons  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  there  is  no 
money.  We  are  sorry — we  promise 
more  cuts  than  ever  for  next  year. 
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Gentlemen,  may  we  present  Miss  Edith  Bowden  as  sponsor  for  The  Wake  Forest 
Student  during  the  past  year?  It  takes  just  a little  work  to  find  a sponsor  who  looks 
as  good  in  a picture  as  out  of  one.  We  believe  this  one  does,  though — nearly!  She 
hails  from  Burlington.  No,  we  don't  know  the  street.  No,  she  didn't  give  us  her 
telephone  number.  We  do  know  she  is  a junior  at  Meredith — has  brown  eyes — 
brown  hair — a Colgate  smile.  Yes,  she  will  be  in  Summer  School.  Please  don't  crowd! 

Gents,  we  want  to,  and  will,  right  here,  express  our  deep  appreciation  for  services 
and  encouragement  rendered  by  you  this  year.  Personally,  we  believe  Frank  has 
made  a great  start.  Stand  by  him,  too,  won't  you?  Ah,  but  the  swan  sings  beauti- 
fully. Yes? 

THOMPSON  GREENWOOD. 
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A PIECE  OF  STRING 

{Many  of  us  have  attempted  to  explain  through  fiction  the 
“fire  hug”  mystery.  This  is  the  best  of  the  attempts.) 

By  THOMPSON  GREENWOOD 


Is  a fire-bug  really  mean?  Does  lie 
know  what  he  is  doing?  I think  he 
could  be  only  a highly  nervous  indi- 
vidual who  is  otherwise  perfectly 
normal. 

After  I’ve  told  you  this  little  story 
I’m  sure  you  will  not  feel  such  an  in- 
tense hatred  for  the  fire-bug;  on  the 
other  hand  I think  you  will  feel  in- 
clined to  pity  him. 

About  two  weeks  ago  I walked  into 
a boy’s  room  in  this  town.  After  a few 
minutes  our  conversation  ran  to  the 
numerous  fires  which  have  occurred 
here  of  late.  How  this  fellow  is  usually 
even-tempered  and  settled,  but  when  we 
began  talking  about  fires  I noticed  he 
became  a little  nervous  and  embar- 
rassed. He  began  to  jerk  and  pull  at 
his  watch  chain,  and  to  show  general 
signs  of  being  intensely  bothered.  I 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  but 
he  seemed  not  to  hear  me.  However, 
in  a few  moments  he  raised  his  head 
slowly  and  started  to  talk,  in  a low 
monotone  voice. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  my 
roommate  and  I started  to  bed.  The 
wind  was  howling  and  shaking  our 
windows,  causing  them  to  tumble,  and 
rattle  with  a peculiar  regularity.  Otlier 
than  the  sounds  produced  by  the  rag- 
ing wind,  everything  was  listeningly 
quiet.  Having  been  assigned  a hard 
lesson  for  the  next  day,  I had  been 
studying  since  supper. 

My  roommate  came  in  around  ten 
o’clock,  and  started  his  work.  Heither 
of  us  had  spoken  a word  all  evening. 
Once,  when  the  wind  gave  a big  puff, 
we  both  looked  up  from  our  books ; 
but  other  than  that  we  had  done  noth- 
ing except  study.  I don’t  usually  go 
to  bed  before  two,  but  that  night  I had 
eaten  too  much  for  supper  so  1 crawled 
in  a little  ahead  of  schedule.  I left 
Pete  nodding  over  his  books. 


This  seems  crazy  to  me  now,  and  I 
suppose  it  will  to  you ; but  as  I crawled 
into  bed  a peculiar  feeling  came  over 
me.  It  was  a feeling  as  if  something 
were  going  to  happen.  I was  lying 
there  listening  to  the  wind  and  think- 
ing, when  my  roommate  glanced  over 
at  me  from  where  he  was  studying  and 
said  in  a low,  sleepy  voice,  “A  perfect 
night  for  a fire.”  As  I looked  at  him, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  had  a sort  of  accus- 
ing look  in  his  eyes.  This  was  exactly 
the  same  feeling  I had  been  bothered 
with  when  the  other  fires  occurred. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  I heard  Pete 
going  to  bed.  The  wind  still  howled 
and  moaned.  I couldn’t  get  my  head 
to  fit  down  into  the  hot  pillow  just 
right.  I began  thinking  of  that  ar- 
ticle I had  read  in  the  Tribune  telling 
of  the  suicide  of  a good  friend  of  mine. 
I thought  about  him  and  those  orphans 
he  had  left.  Then  I counted  some  more 
sheep,  but  nothing  seemed  to  make  me 
sleepy.  I could  think  of  nothing  except 
those  fires  which  had  occurred.  Sud- 
denly and  strangely  feeling  the  need 
for  conversation,  I called  to  Pete,  but 
all  I got  for  an  answer  was  the  low 
mournful  wind.  I rubbed  my  hands 
together  and  found  they  were  damp 
with  perspiration.  Every  time  I closed 
my  eyes  there  came  a vision  of  those 
cliarred  buildings,  of  the  smoke,  and 
the  crowds  watching  the  fires,  mouths 
agape. 

“Oh  God,  please  don’t  let  anything 
happen  to  me  tonight.  Please,  please 
let  no  buildings  burn  tonight.” 

Finally  I dropped  off  into  a sort  of 
sickening  half-sleep. 

I know  it  hadn’t  been  long  before  I 
found  that  I was  up  putting  on  my 
shoos.  I had  already  thrown  on  my 
other  clothes.  I was  moving  about  as 
if  by  magic.  I remembered  the  Trib- 
une I had  been  reading  before  I went 
to  bed.  I felt  in  my  pocket;  yes,  there 


were  the  matches.  Slowly  I moved  out 
through  the  door.  “Am  I dreaming?” 
I thought. 

I moved  toward  the  campus.  I knew 
I was  walking,  for  I could  distinctly 
hear  my  heeltaps  clicking  against  the 
sidewalk.  The  wind  blew  in  my  face, 
and  moaned  and  cried.  I noticed  two 
or  three  lights  in  buildings  nearby. 

Slowly  I walked  into  a building, 
which  had  steps  running  up  on  either 
side.  It  is  all  very  vague,  but  when  I 
reached  the  second  floor  I listened  in- 
tently, but  could  hear  nothing  but  the 
wind.  Suddenly  remembering  the  pa- 
per under  my  arm,  I bundled  it  up 
into  a hard  compact  wad.  As  I sat 
down  I remember  taking  a match  from 
my  pocket,  and  touching  it  to  the 
paper.  The  building  was  soon  aglow 
with  a beautiful  yellow  light.  I was 
happy,  for  I had  always  wanted  to  see 
how  this  building  would  look  with  a 
real  fire  for  light,  instead  of  the  arti- 
ficial stuff  produced  by  electricity. 
That’s  the  last  I remember. 

“The  chapel  building’s  on  fire !” 
Pete  was  shaking  me  and  hollering 
at  me  in  an  excited  voice.  “I’m  going ; 
hurry  on ; maybe  we  can  do  some  good 
yet.” 

I slumped  back  onto  the  bed.  I can’t 
tell  you  how  I felt.  I glanced  under 
the  bed  at  my  shoes;  they  seemed  a 
little  muddy.  And  my  pants  weren’t 
where  I had  placed  them  the  night 
before? 

Somehow  I managed  to  reach  the 
fire.  A vast  crowd  was  milling  about 
Wingate  Hall,  laughing,  talking,  wise- 
cracking, and,  most  of  all,  giving  opin- 
ions as  to  the  origin  of  the  fire. 

“Where  did  it  start?”  I asked  a 
fellow,  trembling. 

“They  don’t  know  for  certain,”  he 
replied,  “but  they  think  it  began  at 
the  back  of  the  stage.” 

I gasped.  I remembered  that  was 
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the  very  place  I had  lit  the  paper. 

“How  do  they  think  it  started?”  J 
inquired  eagerly. 

“They  think  it  was  set,”  he  ex- 
plained. 

“Probably  somebody  started  it  with 
a wad  of  paper,”  I ventured. 

“Yes,  that  is  likely,”  he  replied — a 
bit  too  quickly  I thought. 

I stumbled  around  in  the  crowd  for 
a long  time,  trembling,  jerking,  tears 
in  my  eyes.  Everybody  looked  at  me 
as  if  he  knew  I did  it.  I seemed  to 
have  turned  their  attention  from  the 
fire  to  me. 

Pete  tried  to  get  me  up  when  morn- 
ing came,  but  I told  him  I was  sick— 
exposure.  I stayed  in  bed  all  day — 
nearly  mad.  I tried  to  sleeji,  but  could 
do  nothing  except  think  of  the  fire. 
Two  or  three  times  that  day  I came  in 
one  of  committing  suicide.  1 kept  ex- 
pecting some  of  the  authorities  to  come 
in  and  get  me.  The  more  I thought 
of  it,  the  crazier  I became. 

Pete  came  in  after  supper.  “Howya 
feelin’.  Pal?”  he  sang  out. 

“Pete,”  my  voice  trembled,  “I  set 
that  building  on  fire  last  night.” 

“Oh,  cut  out  the  joking,”  Pete  yelled 
l)ack  in  his  careless  way. 

“But  I’m  not  joking,  Pete!”  I ex- 
claimed, “1  set  it  on  fire  last  night 
while  having  a nightmare.  I dreamed 
it  all  out  just  exactly  as  it  happened, 
Pete,  the  whole  darned  thing.” 

you  might  have  dreamed  some- 
thing about  a fire,  and  then  after  you 
saw  it  and  heard  all  about  it,  you 
naturally  formed  all  this  in  your  mind. 
You’re  just  nervous,  that’s  all,”  he 
told  me. 

Yes,  but  it  is  so  vivid  in  my  mind,” 

I explained. 

“Well,  I’ve  been  tellin’  you  ’bout 
studyin’  so  much,”  Pete  said,  “you’re 
becoming  a nervous  wreck.  I dream  of 
fires,  too,  but  they  don’t  affect  me  that 
way.  Of  course  it  would  seem  vivid 
after  you  ve  stayed  here  and  worried 
about  U all  day.” 

“All  right !”  I exclaimed.  “Where’s 
that  tJaj^er  that  was  lying  right  here 
last  night.” 

“What  paper?”  he  asked. 

“The  paper  I was  reading  in  last 


night,  here  on  the  table,”  I cried. 

“There  on  the  floor,”  he  said,  non- 
chalantly. 

I looked  on  the  floor,  but  there  was 
no  paper! 

“Where  is  it  ?”  I yelled  out  angrily. 
“Over  there  next  to  the  window,” 
said  he,  impatiently  raising  his  head 
from  the  book  he  was  reading. 

I picked  it  up  and  glanced  eagerly 
through  it;  but  I was  unable  to  And 
the  article  I had  been  reading  the  night 
before. 

“This  isn’t  the  paper  I had  last 
night,”  I yelled  frantically. 

Pete  looked  up  again.  “The  janitor 
probably  carried  it  with  him.” 

I rushed  down  into  the  basement. 
“Did  you  carry  a newspaper  out  of 
my  room  today,”  I asked  the  janitor. 

\ assuh,  cahied  sevuhl  papuhs  outer 
yoah  room  today.  Yassuh,  I cleans 
up—” 

Well,  what  did  you  do  with  all 
those  papers?” 

Lawd,  child,  I buhns  all  de  papuhs 
I gits.” 

I felt  like  breaking  his  darned  neck. 
Back  in  my  room  I tried  to  study, 
but  I couldn’t  keep  anything  on  my 
mind,  except  a picture  of  bright  red 
flames  crawling  above  Wingate  Hall. 

I went  to  bed  again  in  the  hope  of 
easing  my  mind  a little.  But  the  wind 
began  to  howl  again.  I pulled  the 
cover  tight  about  my  head  to  keej)  out 
that  damnable  racket.  It  seemed  I had 
been  lying  there  for  ages  when  I heard 
an  awful  noise — something  like  the 
crack  of  close  lightning;  1 jumjjed  out 
of  bed. 

What’s  the  matter  ?”  Pete  asked. 
“What  was  that  racket.  ...” 

“I  only  knocked  the  chair  over. 
Why  Pal,  what’s  the  matter?  You 
look  as  if  you  had  a mi.xture  of  TB 
and  high  blood  pressure.” 

“Pete,  please  do  something  for  me. 
I’m  going  mad.  I’m  going  to  give  up 
to  them ; that’s  what  I’m  going  to  do. 
I’m  going  to  give.  ...” 

“You’re  crazy,”  Pete  interrupted. 
“You  didn’t  set  that  building  on  fire, 

B al ; you  only  think.  ...” 

“But  how  do  you.  ...” 

“Listen  a minute,”  he  began.  “Last 


night  I looked  over  at  you  while  you 
were  studying.  I knew  by  the  way  you 
jerked  when  the  wind  blew  a little 
stronger  than  usual  that  you  had  one 
of  those  nervous  fits  on.  . . . ” 

“But  what  has.  ...” 

“I  knew  if  you  got  up  in  your  sleep, 
and  got  out  of  the  room,  you  would 
probably  break  your  fool  neck;  so  I 
stretched  a piece  of  string  from  my 
bed  and  tied  it  to  that  big  ashtray  on 
the  bureau.” 

“But.  ...” 

But,  nothin’.  Wait.  I knew  if 
you  went  out,  you  would  have  to  go 
between  my  bed  and  the  bureau.” 

“But  why  did  you  fasten.  ...” 

“Wait  ’til  I get  through.  I fastened 
one  end  of  it  to  that  ashtray;  so  if 
you  started  out,  you  would  pull  it  off 
on  the  floor  and  awake  me.  The  ash- 
tray is  right  where  I put  it  last  night, 
k ou  couldn’t  have  got  out  of  this  room 
without  pulling  it  off.  Isn’t  that 
enough  proof  that  you  didn’t  set  fire 
to  the  building?  How  go  on  to  bed 
and.  ...” 

“But  where  is  the  string?”  I asked, 
still  a little  worried,  for  the  fire  seemed 
so  real  to  me. 

“Here  in  my  pocket.  I took  it  off 
this  morning  when  I got  up  to  see  the 
fire.”  He  pulled  it  out  of  his  coat 
pocket  all  in  a wad.  After  pulling  it 
apart,  he  tossed  it  carelessly  on  the 
floor. 

But  I distinctly  saw  a knot  in  that 
string.  I figured  it  all  out  instantly: 

I had  broken  the  string  and  carefully 
tied  it  back  together!  I had  set  the 
building  on  fire ! 

“Thank  you,  Pete,”  I said  half- 
heatedly.  You  see,  I didn’t  want  him 
to  know  I had  doubted  anything,  for 
fear  he  would  know  I was  crazy. 

I hadn’t  been  in  bed  long  when  I 
heard  Pete’s  sonorous  snore.  I tip-toed 
to  the  foot  of  his  bed  and  began  to 
feel  carefully  about  on  the  floor.  I 
soon  found  it— all  bunched  up.  I 
[licked  it  up  hurriedly  and  ran  to  the 
window,  where  I could  see  it  by  the 
street  light.  Slowly  I stretched  the 
tangled  thread  out  in  front  of  me. 
There  was  the  knot!  I felt  sick  and 

{Continued  on  page  fourteen) 
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since  been  in  the  asylum.  He  has  excellent  health  at  the  age  of  seventy.) 


Roses  are  red ; 

Violets  are  blue ; 

How  are  you, 

And  so  am  I. 

— s — 

Humpty  Duuipty  sat  ou  a wall ; 
Humpty  Dumpty  had  a great  fall ; 
And  all  the  king’s  horses  and  all  the 
king’s  men 

Had  scrambled  eggs  for  breakfast  for 
a year. 

. . We  must.be  the  king’s  men? 

Question : If  Mae  West  and  Santa 
Claus  got  married,  how  many  children 
would  they  have? 

Answer;  Hone,  ’cause  there  ain’t  no 
Santa  Claus. 

Adam  and  Eve  (go  ahead,  it’s  not 
a bad  joke)  were  out  walking  one  day 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  All  of  a sud- 
den, dear  readers,  little  Cain  came 
running  up  crying,  “Momma,  I’ve  in- 
gurgitated (swallowed)  a safety  pin.” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha !”  laughed  Eve,  because 
she  knew  that  safety  pins  hadn’t  been 
invented. 

Mary  had  a little  lamb; 

Its  fleece  were  white  as  snow — 

Who  in  the  dickens  ever  saw  a lamb 
with  white  fleece. 

— s — 

Little  fishes  in  a brook; 

How  they  look  and  look  and  look ; 
I can  catch  them  with  a hook 
My  daddy’s  got  a horse. 

— s — 

Question  : What’s  the  difference  be- 
tween a rabbit? 

Answer : One  of  them  is  both  alike. 

— s — 

Question:  I)o  you  know  Johnny 
Jones? 

Answer : Who  you  mean.  Miss 

Jones’  little  boy? 


Mrs.  Cannibal  to  Mr.  Cannibal : 
Honey,  are  you  going  to  bring  any- 
one home  to  dinner? 

— s — 

Philosophical  hint:  If  you  want  to 
see  the  world  right  side  up  just  stand 
on  your  head. 

Twinkle,  twinkle  little  star. 

How  I wonder  what  you  are. 

Way  up  ill  the  sky  so  high, 

I prefer  vanilla. 

. — s — 

This  is  out  of  our  line  but  we  can’t 
resist  telling  this  one : 

They  say  that  a fool  can  ask  more 
questions  than  a wise  man  can  answer 
— Ho  wonder  we  flunk  our  exams. 

— s — 

An  old  one  but  here  it  is. 

A.  : I’m  glad  I wasn’t  horn  in 
Vienna. 

B. ;  Why? 

A. : Because  I couldn’t  understand 
their  language,  you  bonehead. 

Waiter:  Mr.  Brown  left  his  um- 
brella again.  I believe  he  would  leave 
his  head  if  it  was  loose. 

Manager:  I dare  say  you’re  right. 
I heard  him  say  the  other  day  that  he 
was  going  to  Switzerland  for  his  lungs. 

— s — 

The  novice  at  trout  fishing  had 
hooked  a very  small  trout,  and  had 
wound  it  in  until  it  was  rammed 
against  the  end  of  the  rod. 

Pupil : What  do  I do  now  ? 

Instructor:  Climb  up  the  rod  and 
stab  it. 

“Why  is  the  Stork  the  funniest  bird 
in  the  world?” 

“Because  he’s  always  kidding.” 

— s — 

How,  dear  reader,  I feel  that  I must 
stop  casting  pearls  before  swine. 


Prof. : If  a number  of  cattle  is  called 
a herd  and  a number  of  sheep  a flock, 
what  would  a number  of  camels  be 
called  ? 

Honchalant;  A carton. 

— s — 

Then  there  were  the  two  Jews  who 
went  into  a partnership  and  had  as  a 
clause  of  their  agreement ; “In  case  of 
bankruptcy,  the  profits  shall  be  divided 
equally.” — Puppet. 

— s — 

Don’t  kick  a man  when  he’s  down 
— he  may  get  up. — X change. 

— s — 

A coach  is  a fellow  who  is  always 
willing  to  lay  down  your  life  for  his 
school. 

— s — 

It’s  funny  a woman  who  can  spot  a 
blond  hair  on  your  coat  at  ten  paces 
can’t  see  a pair  of  garage  doors. 

— Pelican. 

— s — 

He  doesn’t  know  enough  about  law 
to  make  a successful  lawyer. 

Well,  let’s  make  him  a judge. 

— Widow. 

Jim:  You  know  that  pretty  hlond 
over  there?  She’s  a warm  mama,  and 
how  she  does  neck.  ...” 

Jimmy:  Uh-huh.  Know  who  I am? 
I’m  her  husband. 

Jim:  Uh-huh.  Know  who  I am? 
I’m  the  biggest  liar  in  town.  S’long. 

— Battalion. 

— s — 

“Why  use  a high  crib  for  your 
baby  ?” 

“So  we  can  hear  him  when  he  falls 
out.” 

— s — 

He ; I’m  a little  stiff  from  bowling. 
She : Where  did  you  say  you  were 
from  ? 

— s — 

Gossip:  I saw  your  wife  out  riding 
yesterday  with  a strange  man. 

Husband  (wearily)  : He  must  have 
been  a strange  man. 

— s — 

Some  girls  are  not  afraid  of  mice; 
other  girls  have  pretty  legs. 

— Exchange. 
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Taps 


Only  images  stand,  now,  in  our  thought 
Of  “Wait’s”  fatal  night 
When  that  old  scholar  rent  the  morn 
With  her  far  spreading  light. 


The  emptiness  and  pallor,  now 
Grows  strong  upon  us  all. 

For  sentiment  ivas  strong  attached 
To  the  hrick  that  were  her  wall. 


Her  dignity  shows  even  yet. 

In  the  hare  recollections  that  stand 
Among  the  trees  which  she  has  seen 
Tower  up  from  top  the  land. 


We’ll  say  not  how  she  met  her  end- 
In  measured  heats  or  raps; 

The  hugler  comes  in  full  attire. 

With  “Wait  Hall,”  it’s  “Taps.” 


Pity  Me 

By  Falk  S.  Johnson 


The  red  of  fire  against  the  hlach  of  nights, 
The  lean  and  livid  flames  upon  the  pall 
That  rises,  flattens,  spreads,  and  all  affrights 
— These  dreams  are  thronging,  driving  all 
In  my  mad  mind  to  action  and  to  crime. 


It  may  he  wildness:  cruel,  insane,  and  hard; 
But  flames  hath  red,  and  hungry,  eating  wood 
And  hrich  and  helching  heat  without  regard 
For  life — they  drive  me  on.  Erect  your  rood 
And  nail  me  there  to  die — hut  pity  me. 


Blind  Alleys 

By  Geaham  Adams 

Down  the  street  the  other  day 
I passed  an  alley 

I wondered  what  was  at  the  other  end. 
So  I turned  and  walked  into  it. 

It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  learn 
That  a blank  wall  was  at 
The  other  end. 

On  the  road  the  other  day 
I saw  an  accident. 

A man  was  killed — 

His  head  split  open. 

He  ivas  young — 

It  hadn’t  taken  him  long,  either. 

To  find  the  blank  wall  at  the  end 
Of  life. 

A Toast 

By  Hoke  Horeis 

Bright  and  buoyant  and  beautiful. 
Life  presents  her  brimming  cup; 
Remembering  and  regretting  and  ru- 
ing, 

I put  it  to  my  parched  lips  and  drain 
it  to  the  dregs. 

For  startling  and  stem  and  stark 
Looms  the  hooded  death; 

And  drab  and  dreary  and  dread 
Wait  the  shadows  of  the  tomb. 


A Tribute 

By  Charles  B.  McConnell 

Down  the  road  of  the  past 
They  come — 

Those  men  who  were  young 
In  the  years  now  gone; 

Men  ivho  fou7id  joy 
In  the  Forest  of  Wake, 

Found  wisdom  in  stately  halls. 

So  let  us  pause 

At  the  century’s  end 

And  salute  these  men  of  the  past. 

— s — 

Intoxicant 

By  Ed  Gambrell 

Prohibition  s out 
Aiid  you’re  in. 

And  if  I’m  right 
It’s  not  a sin 

To  love  a thing  intoxicating , 

That  snakes  my  heart  go  palpitating ; 
No  drug  is  so  inebriating ; 

Your  eyes  are,  oh,  so  scintillating ; 
My,  but  you’re  too  devastating. 

And  now  I’m  drunk  but  not  from 
drink. 

But  thus  I get  whene’er  I think 
Of  you. 


The  New 

By  Ed  Gambrell 

The  new  will  embrace  the  old; 

The  spirit  of  one  hundred  years 
Will  live,  live  on — 

Af  reshed. 

Renewed — 

In  newer  halls. 

In  newer  souls. 

The  body  of  the  old  retimis  to  dust, 
But  we. 

The  product  of  one  hundred  years. 
Will  grasp  the  spirit  old. 

Will  cherish  it — 

That  we  might  share  it  with  the  new 
As  did  the  old. 

— s — 

At  the  Gate 

By  Ealk  S.  Johnson 

No.  The  bullet  did  not  hurt. 

'There  was  no  pam  for  me. 

And  none  for  you,  I fear. 

But  that  last  look  of  yours 
Condemned  7ny  soul. 

I shot  myself.  But  what  of  that — 

I was  already  dead;  I died 
When  you  did  laugh  at  me  and  turned 
'To  him  that  stood  beside  you  at  the 
gate. 

There  ivas  no  pain  for  me. 

And  none  for  you,  I fear. 
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I'LL  BE  FAITHFUL 

By  AL  MARTIN 

{With  Apologies  to  Damon  Runyon,  in  Collier’s.) 


It  is  late  in  the  summer,  wlien  most 
of  the  citizens  are  returning  to  the  old 
town  from  their  places  of  recreation 
and  other  things.  At  this  time  a group 
of  the  same  citizens  are  standing  in 
front  of  Mindy’s  Restaurant  one  night 
discussing  this  and  that  and  the  topics 
of  the  day.  Among  the  gentlemen  who 
have  just  arrived  in  town  are  such 
notables  as  Last  Card  Louie  and  Big 
Nig,  the  gamblers,  and  Olive  Street 
Oscar  and  Regret,  horse  players.  Now 
each  of  these  abounds  in  stories  of 
transactions  and  atfairs  of  the  season, 
and  each  is  holding  his  share  of  the 
spot.  Several  containers  of  spirits  are 
in  the  possession  of  certain  of  the 
group,  and  conversation  flows  quite 
freely,  to  say  the  least. 

Well,  along  about  eleven  p.m.  every- 
body is  going  strong.  There  is  more 
talk  of  this  and  that,  and  even  an 
occasional  fight.  In  fact,  everybody  is 
catching  the  spirit  of  a reunion,  when 
all  of  a sudden  who  should  appear  in 
the  door  of  Mindy’s  hut  a doll  named 
Miss  Sparkler  (Knees)  Schmaltz! 
Before  you  can  bat  an  ocular,  poof  I 
goes  the  party.  In  fact,  conversation 
almost  entirely  ceases  at  the  sight  of 
Miss  Sparkler  (Knees)  Schmaltz. 

Now  an  outsider  will  wonder,  on 
first  glance  and  second,  whynell  the 
presence  of  Miss  Schmaltz  should  have 
such  a dampening  effect  on  the  gather- 
ing, for  the  young  lady  is  indeed  most 
comely,  and  is  quite  a chicken  yet,  and 
is  of  most  pleasing  proportions.  In 
fact,  she  is  quite  a doll  as  to  looks,  and 
should  be  an  addition  to  any  occasion. 
But  she  most  of  a certainty  is  not, 
and  the  reason  why  is  as  follows: 

Some  time  ago — several  years,  to  be 
exact.  Miss  Sparkler  (Knees)  Schmaltz 
is  a member  of  an  organization  known 
to  one  and  all  as  Mr.  Geo.  White’s 
Scandals.  By  profession  she  at  that 
time  is  a lady  of  the  chorus,  and  quite 
an  attraction  to  the  gents  on  bald  head 


row,  to  put  it  mildly.  In  fact,  for 
many  seasons  Miss  Sparkler  (Knees) 
Schmaltz  is  what  is  known  as  the  lead- 
ing female  of  Mr.  White’s  flock.  That, 
indeed,  is  how  she  acquired  her  middle 
monicker.  For  her  lower  appendages 
are  of  a truth  among  the  prettiest  I 
have  seen  along  Broadway  or  off  either 
for  many  years,  and  I have  remarked 
thus  several  times.  The  other  part  of 
her  name  is  the  result  of  her  wearing 
a sparkler  the  size  of  normal  hen  fruit 
since  she  is  out  of  Miss  Mahoney’s 
School  of  Dancing,  New  York  City. 
Now  she  wears  that  piece  of  glass  all 
the  time,  and  when  she  crashes  the 
Big  Street  and  is  part  of  the  front 
lighting  fixtures  of  the  grandest  movie 
shack  the  diamond  goes  with  her.  It 
is  known  to  one  and  all  that  the  rock 
is  a present  of  Mr.  William  Johnson, 
a gentleman  of  twenty-eight  years  from 
Jersey  who  has  done  well  in  the  Wall 
Street  affairs.  And  it  is  also  known  to 
one  and  all  that  Mr.  William  Johnson 
and  Miss  Sparkler  (Knees)  Schmaltz 
are  engaged  to  be  married  on  the  day 
when  Miss  Schmaltz  resigns  from  her 
position  with  George,  which  can’t  be 
too  soon  for  Mr.  Johnson. 

Well,  seasons  come  and  seasons  go, 
and  it  looks  like  the  gentlemen  on  bald 
head  row  will  be  satisfied  to  gaze  at  the 
limbs  of  Miss  Schmaltz  for  many  years 
to  come.  All  the  while  she  is  getting 
no  younger,  and  Mr.  William  Johnson 
is  getting  more  and  more  anxious  to 
become  the  husband  of  the  young  lady 
in  question.  So  Fate  has  its  way,  and 
Miss  Schmaltz  is  struck  by  a vehicle 
while  crossing  the  Avenue  one  day  and 
as  a result  the  docs  declare  that  she 
is  to  dance  no  more.  All  of  which  is 
very  bad  news  to  the  members  of  the 
row,  and  to  Mr.  White,  and  to  Mr. 
Andre  Batonairre,  who  is  the  dancing 
partner  of  Miss  Schmaltz  for  many 
seasons  and  who  is  said  to  take  her  out 
on  several  occasions  when  Mr.  William 


Johnson  is  out  of  town.  But  it  is  very 
good  news  indeed  for  Mr.  Johnson,  for, 
sure  enough,  they  are  married  on  the 
very  day  when  Miss  Schmaltz  is  out 
of  the  City  Hospital,  in  the  little 
church  around  the  corner. 

Now  it  is  the  talk  of  the  community 
for  several  months  about  how  much 
married  the  above-mentioned  lady  and 
gentleman  are.  Of  a fact,  I have  never 
seen  more  loving  birds  than  they  are. 
Mr.  Johnson  purchased  a cozy  little 
five-acre  place  in  Jersey,  and  he  and 
his  wife  lived  as  happily  as  you  ever 
did  see. 

That  is  the  last  I hear  of  Miss 
Sparkler  (Knees)  Schmaltz  for  a mat- 
ter of  two  years,  up  until  the  spring 
before  the  summer  I am  speaking  of 
in  the  beginning.  It  is  generally  known 
that  Mrs.  Johnson  is  quite  a house- 
wife, and  there  is  an  occasional  men- 
tion of  a William  Johnson,  Jr.,  but  I 
don’t  know  about  that.  Anyway,  that 
is  all  until  one  night  in  the  said  spring 
when  I am  returning  home  from 
Mindy’s  with  Good  Time  Charley  at 
four  a.m.,  being  quite  spry  because  of 
a mixture  known  as  Red  Ball  cocktail. 
I am  walking  along  with  Charley, 
singing  several  old  favorites,  when  I 
bump  into  Ambrose  Hammer,  the 
newspaper  scribe.  Ambrose  is  quite 
wild-eyed  and  not  a little  stirred  up. 
Without  stopping,  he  says  as  follows : 

“William  Johnson,”  he  says,  “is  in 
the  jug  for  murdering  Andre  Baton- 
airre in  the  bedroom  of  Sparkler 
Schmaltz !”  Then  he  dashes  down  to 
the  Mirror  office. 

Well,  you  could  have  knocked  me 
over  with  a whiff  of  Scotch.  And  like- 
wise Good  Time  Charley.  In  fact  we 
are  both  much  surprised  at  the  state- 
ment of  Ambrose  Hammer,  because 
we  think  that  there  is  nothing  more 
dependable  than  the  integrity  of  Miss 
Sparkler  (Knees)  Schmaltz,  and  final- 
ly decide  that  Ambrose  is  off  his  nut 
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and  dismiss  tte  thought  with  a swallow 
of  Bed  Ball. 

Well,  the  sheets  in  the  morning  are 
full  of  the  story,  and  Ambrose  is  not 
off  his  nut  at  all.  From  what  I can 
gather  the  events  are  as  follows: 

William  Johnson  is  out  of  town  for 
a spell  and  Sparkler  is  left  in  Jersey, 
alone.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  comes 
home  much  sooner  than  is  expected, 
and  when  he  busts  into  the  sleeping 
chamber  of  Sparkler  at  four  a.m.  he 
meets  Mr.  Batonairre  in  the  act  of 
departing.  Sparkler  screams,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  takes  out  an  iron  and  does  as 
follows:  Bang,  bang.  Upon  which  Mr. 
Batonairre  retreats  to  the  floor  with 
his  face  down  and  blood  streaming 
from  a hole  in  his  Hogging.  William 
goes  to  the  phone  and  calls  the  hospital 
and  the  police  department  and  then 
says  to  Sparkler  something  like  this: 

“Why  . . . how?” 

“Bill,  darling,  it  wasn’t — you  don’t 
believe — Oh,  Bill,  it  was  awful.  I 
heard  a noise.  I looked  up.  There  was 
Andre,  and  he.  . . . Then  he  heard  you, 
and  was  going  to  run  away.  But  you 
met  him  at  the  door,  and — oh.  Bill, 
you  believe  me,  don’t  you?  Say  you 
believe  me ! Dearest,  you  know  I love 
only  you.  Please,  please — won’t  you 
believe  me?  Oh  ...  it  was  awful!” 

Upon  which  Mr.  William  Johnson 
says  nothing,  but  takes  his  wife  in  his 
arms  and  sobs,  “Poor  kid.” 

Well,  Andre  doesn’t  kick  the  bucket 
that  night,  or  the  next.  Ambrose  Ham- 
mer is  mistaken  about  this  detail.  But 
the  bulls  take  AIi'.  William  Johnson 
in  anyway,  because  if  the  dancer  does 
kick  it  and  go  west  there  could  be 
trouble  for  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mow  it  is  two  weeks  after  Andre 
Batonairre  is  plugged  when  Miss 
Sparkler  (Knees)  Schmaltz  enters  the 
City  J ail.  In  fact,  she  has  done  so 
every  day  since  her  husband  is  there. 
But  today  she  looks  kinda  different. 
Kinda  worried.  She  is  carrying  a big 
box  under  her  arm  and  tells  the  guai  d 
that  it  is  a cake  she  has  baked  for  Bill. 
Now  it  is  against  the  rules  for  a doll 
to  take  food  to  the  cells,  but  no  prison 
guard  or  other  male  has  been  known 
to  refuse  a request  of  Miss  Sparkler, 


and  this  one  didn’t  either.  So  she  goes 
straight  to  the  cell  where  Bill  is  with 
the  cake  under  her  arm.  This  is  what 
happened : 

“Hello,  darling!” 

“Sparks ! I thought  you  would  never 
come.  Darling.  (Gurgle,  as  when  kiss- 
ing.) Have  you — have  you  talked  with 
Wilkins?” 

“Yes,  dear,  and  he  says — oh,  look, 
I brought  you  a cake.  Wait,  I’ll  open 
it.  Here’s  a knife,  too.  There ! A slice 
of  your  favorite  chocolate !” 

“Um — ^good,  too.  But,  Sparks,  tell 
me,  what  did  Wilkins  say?  Do  I go 
on  trial?” 

At  this  Sparkler  turns  away,  and 
it  is  plan  to  see  that  she  is  crying. 

“Darling,”  says  Bill,  “darling,  tell 
me.  Is  he — is  Batonairre  ...  ?” 

“No,  Bill,  not  yet.  But  the  doctors 
— they  say  he  won’t  — won’t  last 
through  through  the  day.  Oh,  Bill.” 

“Won’t  last  through  the  day.  I’ve 
murdered  him.  Well,  I’m  glad.  Will 
they — darling,  what  did  Wilkins  say? 
Will  the  courts  ...  ?” 

“Bill,  Wilkins  says  he  knows  you 
were  right.  And  so  will  a jury.  But 
the  law.  ...  If  Andre  dies,  he  says 
. . . it’ll  be  . . . life !” 

“God!” 

At  this  Sparkler  breaks  down  and 
so  does  Bill.  They  both  shed  water  like 
a duck.  It  is  very  tragic,  indeed.  They 
carry  on  for  several  minutes,  until 
finally  the  guard  pulls  Sparkler  out. 
Through  the  bars  she  kisses  him  again. 

“Bill,  Bill  dearest,  you  mnsn’t.  Why, 
it  won’t.  ...” 

“Sjjarks ! All  my  life — away  from 
you  ! I can’t ! I’ll  kill  myself  first !” 

“Bill,  don’t ! Don’t  say  that ! Why, 
I can  come  every  day  and — Bill,  I’ll 
be  faithful!” 

At  this  they  lead  her  away  down  the 
corridor,  and  are  about  to  open  the 
outside  door  when  a roar  comes  out 
of  the  block.  They  rush  back,  and 
what  do  you  know  if  Mr.  William 
Johnson  hasn’t  stabbed  himself  with 
the  cake  knife — stone  dead.  Yessir. 
Because  he  couldn’t  think  of  living 
without  Miss  Sparkler  (Knees) 
Schmaltz. 

Well,  the  above  story  is  well-known 


DR.  REID  MORALIZES 

ake  Forest  is  famous  for  the  in- 
terest of  her  ■professors  m her  students. 
This  IS  a mere  sample.) 

^‘One  is  bombarded  on  every  side 
with  jazz  of  a low  type — if  there  is 
any  other  type  of  jazz.” 

— s — 

“The  movie  can  be  a most  educa- 
tional thing.  The  superficial  and  the 
untrue  tend  to  deform  the  emotional 
life  of  the  thousands  of  children  at- 
tending the  theatres  each  week.” 

— s — 

“If  you  and  I postpone  our  associ- 
ation with  the  kings  and  queens  of 
literature  until  adulthood,  the  chances 
are  that  we  shall  never  come  to  appre- 
ciate real  literature.  If  we  wait  until 
we  are  twenty-five  to  choose  the  good 
and  wholesome  conduct,  we  shall  never 
develop  that  side  of  real  culture.  The 
best  time  to  train  one  in  the  fine  things 
of  any  field  is  from  infancy  up.” 

“One  profane  and  low  actor  can  tear 
down  more  in  one  picture  than  a good 
preacher  can  build  up  in  a lifetime.” 

— s — 

“If  intelligent  men  like  you  don’t 
take  a lead  in  the  field  of  wholesome- 
ness. ...” 


among  the  citizens.  And  it  is  quite 
sad  indeed,  but  that  is  not  why  the 
talking  stopped  when  Sparkler  came 
out  of  Mindy’s.  The  reason  is  this : 

^Vndre  Batonairre  didn’t  die  at  all. 
In  fact  he  was  much  better  on  that 
last  day  when  Sparkler  went  to  see 
Bill.  It  is  not  definitely  known  to  the 
citizens  as  to  just  why  she  told  Bill 
Andre  was  fixing  to  croak.  And  it  is 
not  definitely  known  why  she  left  that 
cake  knife  in  the  cell.  But  is  is  def- 
initely known  that  the  day  after  Bill’s 
funeral  Miss  Sparkler  (Knees) 
Schmaltz  is  married  to  Mr.  Andre 
Batonairre. 

Now  you  know  why  the  talking 
stopped.  And  you  know  why  Miss 
Schmaltz  is  often  called  by  those  on 
the  inside  of  her  story  a dirty  little 
Wliat-is-this. 

Personally,  [ think  she  is  one,  too. 
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The  Acceptance 
of  the 
Ball  Bid 

The  Bread  and  Butter 
. . . After  It^s  Over 


(Fraternity  Men — DonT  read  this) 


Charlie  dear,  (Hello,  sucker!) 

I was  indeed  surprised  to  open  your  letter  and 

( — I didn't  know  you  could  write — then) 

find  that  you  were  inviting  me  to  your  Interfraternity  Ball. 

(Why  I should  go  with  you,  I don't  know,  but  I'm  game.) 

It  certainly  sounds  thrilling I will  be 

(a  very  wise  person  to  take  this  opportunity,  and  am) 

more  than  glad  to  accept  your  kind  invitation. 

(You're  lucky — I'll  be  the  prettiest  girl  there.) 

I wanted  to  answer  as  soon  as  I could 

(before  you  change  that  infantile  mind  of  yours) 

and  am  hurrying  to  make  the  last  mail. 

(If  I'd  received  any  other  bid,  you'd  be  in  the  cold.) 

Please  write  and  tell  me  all  the  particulars — 

(You'll  probably  make  me  pay  my  train  fare) 

and  I'll  write  a much  longer  letter  next  time. 

(Anything  to  make  sure  of  a warm  reception.) 

Yours  (Like  hell!) 


Charlie  dear  (You  big  baboon!) 


Agnes 


After  just  a dash  of  sleep,  the  first  thing  I am  doing  is  to 

(get  this  letter  over  with  and  feed  you  the  old  line — ) 

write  and  tell  you  how  I enjoyed  being  with  you  at  your 

(lousy  brawl  of  a dance,  which  certainly  was  a feeble  attempt  at  a) 

Interfraternity  Ball.  It  was  the  most  thrilling  dance  I've  ever  been  to 

(for  a bunch  of  decrepit,  worn-down  old  maids,  maybe) 

and  it  will  linger  long  in  my  memory,  I assure  you, 

(as  one  of  the  most  boring  evenings  I've  spent.  You'll  regard  it) 

as  one  of  the  brightest  spots  of  the  yeor.  You  were 

(such  a dolt  that  I was  near  tears  at  all  times,  I was  more  than) 

kind,  Charlie,  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  do  so  much 

(for  you,  when  I think  of  how  little  you  did) 

for  me,  and  I'll  never  forget  watching  you 

(spill  the  punch  all  over  your  tuxedo.  You  couldn't  even) 

beat  up  the  policeman  who  was  so  rude  to  us  in  Wilmette  Harbor! 

(and  when  you  pulled  the  old  gag  about  no  gas,  1 nearly  died!) 


“(Now,”  said  the  professor,  “pass  all 
your  papers  to  the  end  of  the  row; 
have  a carhon  sheet  under  each  one, 
and  I can  correct  all  the  mistakes  at 
once.” — Columbus. 

— s — 

Prof,  (during  examination. — Will 
some  gentleman  who  isn’t  using  his 
textbook  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  have  it 
for  a few  moments? — Beapot. 

Then  there  was  the  absent-minded 
professor  who  took  the  examination 
himself. — Owl. 

— s — 

A KEPLY  TO  THE  ABOVE 

Dr.  Reid,  speaking  from  a psycho- 
logical standpoint,  says  that  so-called 
“absent-mindedness”  in  college  pro- 
fessors is  not  absence  of  mind,  hut 
presence  of  mind. 

— s — 

“How  are  your  children  getting 
along  ?” 

“Oh,  fine.  Tony  wants  to  he  a rack- 
eteer, and  Molly  wants  to  he  a chorus 
girl.” 

“But  what  happened  to  Al?” 

“Oh,  we  had  to  kill  him.  He  wanted 
to  go  to  college.” 

— s — 

Schiable : I spent  last  night  in  corn- 
pay  with  the  one  I love  best. 

Gamhrell : Getting  to  be  a hermit, 
aren’t  you? 

— s — 

Conductor:  Can’t  you  see  that  sign, 
“Ho  Smoking?” 

Sailor;  Sure,  Mike,  that’s  plain 
enough,  but  there  are  so  many  dippy 
signs  here.  One  says,  “Wear  Hemo 
Corsets.”  So  I ain’t  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  any  of  ’em. — Log. 

— s - — 


Everything  was  grand — the  game,  the  dancing  at  your  house 

(Boy — what  a collection  of  farmers  in  that  dump!) 

the  show,  and — of  course — the  Boll.  You  are 

(the  dumbest  man  I know,  but  the  football  captain  is) 

a dear,  and  I want  you  to  write  as  soon  as  you  ever  can — 

(■ — I must  say  that  to  be  polite — you  needn't  bother  to) 

tell  me  how  you  are,  and  what  you  are  doing. 

(I  don't  care  if  I never  hear  from  you  again!) 

All  my  love,  (to  Al,  the  captain) 

Agnes 

— Punch  Bowl 


He : Hello,  hahy. 

She : I’ll  have  you  know  that  I am 
nobody’s  baby. 

He:  Well,  wouldn’t  you  feel  out  of 
place  at  a family  reunion? 

— s — 

“Say,  Wong,  this  coffee  is  nothing 
hut  mud.” 

“Yes,  certainty  it  is.  It  was  ground 
this  morning.” 
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SILAS'  REVENGE 

By  MILLARD  R.  BROWN 


“Mornin’,  Silas,”  greeted  Zeb  Haines 
as  lie  walked  into  liis  neighbor’s  store 
at  the  country  crossroads  called  George- 
town. 

There  was  no  reply. 

“What’s  the  matter?  You  ain’t  been 
eatin’  ten  penny  nails,  have  you?” 

“Matter  enough,”  grunted  Old  Silas 
Eaxter.  “See  them  shelves  over  there 
about  half  empty?”  He  iiointed  to  a 
row  of  shelves  on  one  side  of  the  room. 
“Somebody  picked  the  lock  on  the  door 
and  broke  in  last  night,  and  swiped  a 
whole  bunch  o’  stuff.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  dog-goned !”  exclaimed 
Zeb.  “Shore  is  bad.  Got  any  idy  who 
done  it?” 

“Ho,  but  I got  suspicions.” 

“What  you  goin’  to  do  about  it 
then?” 

“There  ain’t  nothin’  I can  do  about 
last  night,  but  I got  a little  plan  I’m 
goin’  to  work  tonight  and  the  rest  of 
the  nights.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“See  that  shotgun  over  in  that  cor- 
ner?” Silas  pointed  to  one  corner  in 
which  stood  a twelve  gauge  shotgun. 
“I’m  goin’  to  be  fixed  for  ’em  if  they 
come  back.” 

“You  ain’t  goin’  to  set  up  ever’  night 
with  that  thing,  aire  you?” 

“Shux,  no.  I got  a better  idy.” 

“Mind  tollin’  me  what  it  is?” 

“Well  I reckon  not.  You  see  it’s 
like  this.” 

Just  then  Silas  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  a customer. 

“Drop  aroun’  tonight  about  closin’ 
time,  Zeb,”  said  he  in  rising.  “You 
can  help  me  with  it.” 

That  night  Zeb  walked  into  the  store 
again.  Old  Silas  was  alone  as  he 
busied  himself  closing  and  barring 
windows. 

“I  see  you’re  fixin’  things  up  fer  the 
night,”  said  Zeb. 

“Yep,  I’m  makin’  her  snug.” 

“How,  what’s  that  little  idy  you  was 
speakin’  about  this  mornin’?” 

“Jest  a minute,”  said  Silas.”  Wait 
’til  I get  this  done.” 


He  barred  all  but  one  of  the  win- 
dows, closed  and  locked  the  door,  and 
went  behind  the  counter.  He  stooped 
and  picked  up  a cumbersome  wooden 
frame,  dragged  it  out  and  set  it  up 
before  the  closed  door.  He  went  to  the 
corner,  grabbed  the  shotgun,  and 
placed  it  in  the  rack  with  its  muzzle 
pointing  toward  the  door. 

“Ketch  on?”  asked  Silas  slyly. 

“Shore  thing,”  replied  Zeb. 

“Hold  the  gun  down  tight,  while  I 
tie  it,”  said  Silas. 

Zeb  held  it  while  Silas  tied  it  secure- 
ly with  a piece  of  heavy  cord. 

“How,  tie  this  ’un  to  the  door 
knob.”  Silas  handed  Zeb  the  end  of 
another  string,  which  Zeb  fastened  as 
he  was  told.  Silas  put  the  end  around 
a nail,  somewhat  back  of  the  trigger, 
drew  it  tight,  then  tied  it  to  the  trig- 
ger itself. 

“How’s  that  ?”  he  asked  as  they 
finished. 

“That’ll  git  ’em,  if  they  try  any 
monkey  business  agin,”  said  Zeb. 

“You  bet  it  will.”  Old  Silas  rubbed 
his  hands  together,  pleased  with  him- 
self. “Well,  come  on,”  he  said  at  last. 
“Let’s  go  home.” 

The  two  men  blew  out  the  lights 
and  went  out  the  unbarred  window. 

‘Ain’t  you  goin’  to  fasten  this  ’un?” 
asked  Zeb. 

“Yep,”  said  Silas,  letting  down  the 
sash  and  closing  the  outside  shutter. 
“I  got  a fastenin’  hook  heah  that  no- 
body knows  about  but  me.”  He 
dropped  a large  hook  into  place  where 
it  couldn’t  be  seen. 

“Well,  s’long,  Zeb.” 

“S’long.” 

The  two  parted.  Silas  walked  a 
short  distance  and  entered  his  home. 
Zeb  had  to  go  a little  further  in 
another  direction  before  he  reached 
home.  Soon  both  were  in  bed  sleeping 
peacefully. 

The  next  morning  Silas  arose  early 
and  went  to  the  store.  Upon  entering 
he  found  that  the  gun  had  not  been 
molested.  He  inspected  the  mechanism 


from  top  to  bottom;  then  untied  it 
from  the  door  and  put  it  away  out  of 
sight. 

“I’ll  do  it  again  tonight,”  he  said 
to  himself. 

Again  that  night  no  one  bothered 
the  store.  Silas  was  disappointed 
again. 

“I’ll  keep  puttin’  it  up,”  said  he  to 
Zeb  next  morning  as  the  latter  came 
into  the  store  and  sat  down.  “They’ll 
come  back.  They’re  jest  layin’  low.” 

It  was  a week  later,  and  Silas  was 
closing  up  as  usual.  Zeb  had  come  in 
to  help  him.  After  getting  everything 
else  shipshape,  they  placed  the  gun  in 
position,  blew  out  the  lights,  and  came 
out  the  unbarred  window.  After  the 
hook  had  fallen  into  place,  they  tarried 
a moment  as  if  to  talk. 

Just  then  an  unusual  noise  came  to 
their  ears  from  the  Baxter  home. 

“Wonder  what’s  the  matter,”  said 
Silas.  “Sounds  like  somethin’  wrong. 
They  ain’t  nobody  sick.  My  little  boy’s 
got  a bad  cold,  but  he  was  all  right 
when  I left.  Come  on,  Zeb.  We’ll  see.” 

The  two  hurried  to  Silas’  home.  As 
they  came  up  on  the  porch,  Mrs.  Bax- 
ter met  them. 

“Somebody  go  after  the  doctor,”  she 
wailed.  “Junie’s  got  the  croup.  He’s 
chokin’  to  death.” 

“I’ll  go  to  the  house  and  git  him  on 
the  phone,”  said  Zeb.  He  was  off  like 
a race  horse. 

Mrs.  Baxter  walked  the  floor,  wring- 
ing her  hands.  Silas  didn’t  know  what 
to  do  with  himself.  In  a few  minutes 
Zeb  was  back. 

“Couldn’t  git  him,”  he  said  excited- 
ly. “He’s  out.” 

“Do  somethin’,”  cried  Mrs.  Baxter. 

“I  got  it !”  exclaimed  Silas.  “They’s 
some  croup  medicine  in  the  store.”  He 
was  off  like  a flash,  despite  his  fifty 
years  of  age. 

“Hey,  wait,  you  fool !”  shouted  Zeb. 

There  was  no  answer.  Silas  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  darkness. 

(Continued  on  page  sixteen) 
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TWO'S  A C ROWD 

By  WELLINGTON  DUNFORD 


It  isn’t  often  that  two  people  make 
a crowd.  Usually  it  takes  three.  But 
when  one  person  is  two  people,  then 
two  people  make  three  people. 

Perhaps  that  needs  a little  explain- 
ing. It  all  boils  down  to  the  fact  that 
you  can  expect  anything  to  happen 
when  Sven  Anssen  has  his  finger  in 
the  pie.  But  I might  as  well  tell  you 
the  whole  story. 

I was  a pledge  to  Theta  Delta  Theta 
and  a frosh  at  West  University. 
Froshes  at  West  U don’t  usually  get 
bids  to  Theta  Delt,  but  it  so  happened 
that  one  of  the  first  men  I met  at 
West  U was  the  great  Sven  Anssen, 
then  president  of  the  Thetas,  and  he 
took  me  under  his  protecting  wing, 
pledged  me  to  the  Thetas,  and  con- 
descended to  let  me  room  with  him. 

In  the  bunch  of  pledges  that  went 
through  the  mill  with  me  was  a guy 
by  the  name  of  “Ritzy”  Carlton,  who 
got  in  on  the  strength  of  being  the 
president  of  the  sophomore  class.  Even 
at  that,  I think  he  must  have  slipped 
through  when  nobody  was  looking ; 
and  then,  too,  the  pledges  were  selected 
on  the  night  after  the  Theta  dance, 
and  perhaps  the  brethren  of  Theta 
couldn’t  tell  black  from  white. 

Sven  never  did  like  Carlton.  “Mar- 
tin,” he  said  to  me,”  I don’t  like  Carl- 
ton.” That  proves  my  statement. 
Carlton  had  such  a ease  of  hig-headed- 
ness  that  if  you  j)ut  an  air-tight 
gondola  under  liis  head  you’d  make  a 
record  for  ascents  into  the  stratosjjliere. 
He  was  self-centered,  you  might  say. 

Sven  told  Carlton  one  day  to  go 
down  to  the  drug  store  and  get  a pack 
of  cigarettes.  They  had  an  argument, 
and  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that 
I went  after  the  cigarettes  and  Carlton 
carried  off  Sven’s  copy  of  Spicy 
Stories,  without  Sven’s  consent,  and 
went  to  his  room  in  a high  huff.  Sven 
didn’t  say  anything  about  it,  hut  I 
could  tell  that  he  wouldn’t  cry  himself 
to  sleep  if  Carlton  should  run  into  a 
door  in  the  dark.  I waited  for  some- 
thing to  hurst  loose;  I waited  for  al- 


most a month.  Then  it  came. 

It  didn’t  begin  suddenly.  I noticed 
nothing  unusual.  I happened  to  notice 
Sven  deeply  engrossed  in  a book  one 
night — a book  without  a title  on  its 
cover.  Half-curious,  I asked  him  what 
he  was  studying. 

He  jumped  a little.  He  probably 
didn’t  know  I had  come  in.  “Abnormal 
j)sychology,”  he  replied.  I had  heard 
of  that  course  from  the  senior  brethren 
of  Theta,  all  of  whom  used  rather 
blistering  adjectives  when  referring  to 
the  course.  He  seemed  to  he  very  much 
interested  in  it,  thought;  and  I,  feign- 
ing a knowledge  which  I didn’t  possess, 
inquired  nonchalantly: 

“Insanity?” 

“We’ve  passed  that  stage,”  Sven 
answered.  “It’s  hynotism  now.  Quite 
interesting  stuff.”  That  was  high 
praise,  coming  from  him. 

“Figuring  on  taking  it  up?” 

“Maybe.”  He  rolled  the  word  around 
on  his  tongue,  seeming  pleased  about 
something  or  other. 

Sven  read  that  book  almost  constant- 
ly for  tliree  weeks.  When  he  wasn’t 
reading  it  he  kept  it  locked  up  in  his 
trunk.  He  said  he  didn’t  want  me  mess- 
ing around  with  hypnotism.  After  the 
three  weeks  were  up  he  figured  that 
he  knew  enough  about  hypnotism  to 
hold  a seance.  So  one  niglit  he  called 
the  brethren  of  Theta  into  the  chapter 
loom  to  witness  his  first  attemjit. 

“Carlton,”  he  asked,  “are  you  willing 
to  be  hypnotized?” 

“It  wouldn’t  be  any  use,”  answered 
Carlton.  “A  fellow  tried  to  hypnotize 
me  once,  but  he  couldn’t.  He  said  my 
mind  was  stronger  than  his.” 

“Maybe  you  just  didn’t  concentrate,” 
said  Sven,  cool  as  a cucumber. 

“I’m  just  going  by  what  the  fellow 
said,”  Carlton  answered  coldly. 

Sven  turned  to  Fred  Baker.  Fred 
was  quite  a man,  one  of  West  U’s 
varsity  football  squad.  “How  about 
you?”  asked  Sven. 

Fred  wasn’t  any  too  anxious.  “I 
saw  a man  have  a fit  once,  on  account 


of  being  hypnotized,”  he  objected. 
“They  had  to  take  him  to  the  hospital.” 

“The  hypnotist  evidently  didn’t 
know  how  to  handle  his  subject.” 

“I’d  rather  watch  somebody  else  be 
hypnotized  first,”  said  Fred.  “How 
about  Martin,  here  ?” 

I rebelled.  So  did  Sven.  “I’ll  take 
him  next,”  Sven  promised. 

He  made  Fred  sit  down  in  a chair 
opposite  him  and  hold  his  hands.  Then 
he  began  talking  to  Fred  in  a low,  soft 
voice.  “Sleei^,”  he  started.  “Your  eyes 
are  getting  tired ; your  muscles  are  re- 
laxing . . . sleeep  . . . sleeeep.  ...” 

“Sounds  like  Fatty  Stevenson  eating 
soup,”  said  Carlton  loudly.  Sven  didn’t 
pay  any  attention  to  Carlton,  but  rivet- 
ed his  eyes  on  Fred’s.  Fred  looked  like 
a rabbit  when  a snake  is  around.  I’ll 
swear  it  on  a stack  of  Bibles,  Fred’s 
eyes  began  to  get  glassy.  Then  his  eyes 
closed.  He  breathed  loudly. 

“Gosh !”  I remarked. 

“Bosh !”  remarked  Carlton. 

“My  will  is  stronger  than  yours,” 
droned  Sven.  “You  will  do  as  I say, 
without  hesitation.  Stand  up !” 

Fred  stood  up.  Sven  made  him  “do 
the  dip” — maybe  you  know  it  as  the 
“knee  bend.”  Carlton  did  his  usual 
show-off  stunt,  trying  to  show  that  he 
could  do  it  too,  but  at  the  end  of  five 
minutes  Carlton  was  exhausted  and 
Fred  was  still  going  strong.  But,  of 
course,  Fred  was  a he-man,  and  Carl- 
ton, comparatively  speaking,  was  a 
runt. 

Sven  stopped  Fred  and  made  him 
sit  dmvn.  Then  the  fireworks  began. 
Carlton,  suspecting  nothing,  flopped 
down  on  the  Theta  couch.  He  feigned 
disinterest,  taking  his  purse  out  of  his 
))ocket  and  looking  studiously  at  the 
l)icture  contained  therein.  The  picture 
showed  a good-looking  female  of  sorts, 
and  upon  it  was  inscribed  “Love  from 
Eloise.” 

“Tell  me  the  name,”  demanded  Sven, 
“of  some  girl  you  know  and  like  very 
well.” 

{Continued  on  page  thirteen) 
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CASTLE  HIGHLIGHTS 


Did  you  ever  pause  to  consider  tlie 
fact  that  we  get  the  “big  pictures”  here 
as  soon  as,  if  not  sooner,  than  the  larger 
cities  do  ? The  new  management  seems 
to  realize  the  fact  that  many  of  us  are 
from  larger  towns,  and  that  we  are  ac- 
customed to_  first  class  entertainment. 
We  have  been  getting  this,  even  to  the 
extent  of  vaudevilles  which  run  in  the 
largest  cities  of  the  state.  These  Fri- 
day night  entertainments  come  in  good 
after  a week  of  school. 

Just  to  prove  that  our  talk  about 
big  pictures  is  true,  we  will  cite  three 
pictures  which  will  be  shown  here  in 
the  near  future. 

Eddie  Cantor,  that  great  side-split- 
ting comedian,  will  appear  in  “Eoman 
Scandals”  on  May  28-29.  In  this  pro- 
duction is  presented  a roaring  Eoman 
holiday  of  beauty,  songs,  and  laughter. 
Eddie  carries  on  where  the  Caesars  left 
off.  A three-ring  Circus  Maximus  of 
matchless  splendor,  breath-taking  spec- 
tacle. 

It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  divulge  the 
plot,  because  its  many  unexpected 
twists  and  bright  surprises  make  it  the 
delectable  film  concoction  it  is.  But 
you  should  know  that  Eddie  is  cast  as 
a wistful  lad  in  the  tiny  town  of  West 
Eome,  Oklahoma,  who  divides  his  time 
between  driving  a grocery  wagon  and 
dreaming  of  the  grandeur  that  was 
Eome.  The  force  of  his  imagination 
finally  projects  him  hack  into  the  era 
of  his  dreams  and  there  ho  manages  to 
get  himself  involved  in  a variety  of 
fantastic  situations  while  attempting 
to  aid  beauty  in  distress  in  the  persons 
of  Euth  Etting  and  Gloria  Stuart, 
smooth  the  course  of  young  love  for 
Gloria  and  David  Manners,  expose  the 
wickedness  of  the  Emperor  Valerius, 
played  by  Edward  Arnold — and  at  the 
same  time,  if  at  all  possible,  save  his 
own  neck. 

If  you  can  picture  Eddie,  arrayed 
in  a brief  Eoman  tunic,  set  up  on  the 
auction  block  amid  hundreds  of  beauti- 
ful slave  girls — weak  in  the  knees,  hut 
not  too  weak  to  toss  off  a couple  of 


nifties  when  the  bidding  gets  too  in- 
sinuatingly low,  you  have  an  idea  of 
the  spirit  of  the  story.  Eddie’s  swell 
in  this  scene,  but  then  he’s  swell  too, 
in  the  banquet  scene  in  which  he  fig- 
ures as  royal  foodtaster  just  when 
there’s  a plot  afoot  to  poison  the 
Emperor,  and  in  the  torture  chamber 
scene,  where  Eddie’s  cutting-up  puts 
the  Emperor  in  stitches. 

The  thundering  chariot  race  which 
forms  the  film’s  grand  finale  is  one 
of  the  funniest  scenes  ever  conceived 
and  filmed.  It’s  even  funnier  than  the 
bullfight  scene  of  “The  Kid  from 
Spain.” 

Aside  from  the  outstanding  players 
mentioned  above,  this  picture  has  a 
hundred  of  America’s  most  beautiful 
girls.  Frank  Tuttle  directed  the  pic- 
ture. 

If  you  like  fast  action,  snappy,  new 
wisecracks,  dazzling  blonds,  and 
“Tough  Guy”  Cagney,  see  “Jimmy 
the  Gent,”  which  is  to  be  shown  at 
the  midnight  performance  on  May  25. 

This  picture  has  to  do  with  rival 
“heir  chasers,”  represented  as  not  being 
above  bribing  hospitals  and  morgues 
for  information,  nor  coaching  jihoney 
heirs  to  give  perjured  testimony.  It 
is  a revelation  in  modern  methods  of 
trying  to  get  something  for  nothing  by 
hook  or  crook,  mostly  by  the  latter, 
but  Warner  Bros,  have  treated  the  sub- 
ject in  a light,  touch-and-go  vein  that 
makes  it  screamingly  funny  throughout. 

Cagney  is  supported  by  Bette  Davis, 
Alice  White,  Phillip  Eeed,  Allen  Jen- 
kins, and  others. 

Another  of  the  seasons  biggest  hits 
is  “Eip  Tide,”  which  comes  here  Satur- 
day.  May  26,  just  after  you  have 
finished  that  last  exam.  We  suggest 
that  you  forget  all  about  your  troubles 
by  going  to  see  this  picture — it’s  a good 
way  to  get  your  mind  straightened  out 
before  going  home.  Korma  Shearer 
and  Eobert  Montgomery  play  the  lead- 
ing  roles  that’s  enough  to  assure  you 
that  it  is  plenty  good. 


TWO'S  A CROWD 

(Continued  from  page  twelve) 

“Eloise  Townsend,”  said  Fred  dis- 
tinctly. A muttered  and  stifled  giggle 
circulated  among  the  pledges.  Carlton 
still  tried  to  look  disinterested,  but  he 
made  a sorry  job  of  it.  He  put  Eloise’s 
picture  back  in  his  pocket. 

“She  has  decided  to  pay  you  a visit,” 
murmured  Sven.  “You  are  alone  with 
her.  She  is  sitting  on  the  couch.”  He 
2)ointed  to  Carlton,  who  muttered  a 
faint  “hey.” 

Fred  turned  his  head  toward  Carl- 
ton, his  eyes  glassy.  A smile  lit  up  his 
face.  “Hello,  Eloise,”  he  said  softly. 
“Glad  you  came  around.”  Carlton  was 
rooted  to  the  spot,  fascinated. 

Fred  walked  over  to  the  couch,  a la 
Frankenstein,  and  sat  down.  “Gee,  I’m 
glad  to  see  you,  honey.”  The  pledges 
stifled  a laugh.  Carlton  turned  red, 
theji  scarlet,  as  Fred  began  massaging 
liis  hand  tenderly. 

“Shall  we  go  to  the  show?”  Fred 


A queer  glint  appeared  in  Sven’s 
eye.  “She  wants  to  stay  here.” 

O.K.  by  me,  honey.  Anything  you 
say.”  Fred  put  his  arm  around  Carl- 
ton’s shoulders.  Carlton  disengaged 
himself,  a little  angrily. 

“What’s  the  matter,  honey?”  Fred 
asked,  evidently  hurt  by  Eloise’s  cold- 
ness. Eloise  (nee  Carlton)  struggled 
futilely  in  Fred’s  grasp.  “Didn’t  my 
kisses  mean  anything  to  you  ?”  he  con- 
tinued softly.  “Why  don’t  you  say 
something  ?” 

Tlie  reason  was  evident.  Carlton  was 
feeling  too  deeply  for  words.  Helpless, 
lie  found  himself  in  Fred’s  lap.  Fred 
kissed  him  passionately,  holding  his 
head  in  a steel  grip.  Carlton  kicked 
wildly,  and  to  the  delight  of  all  pres- 
ent, slapped  Fred  soundly  on  the  right 
cheek. 


Fred  chucked.  “You  little  wildcat!” 
he  said  in  an  endearing  tone.  “Do  it 
again.  I love  it.” 

Carlton  didn’t  reply  verbally,  for 
the  main  and  simple  reason  that  Fred 
was  kissing  him  again.  But  he  com- 
plied with  the  request,  and  as  soon  as 
bred  released  the  grip  on  the  back  of 
(Continued  on  page  fifteen) 
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“I’m  drowning  my  sorrow,”  cried  If  all  the  students  who  slept  in  class 
Horace  as  he  threw  his  wife  in  the  were  placed  end  to  end  they  would  he 
river. — Froth.  much  more  comfortable. 

Dean  (to  frosh)  : Do  you  know  who 
I am? 

Frosh;  Ho,  I don’t  but  if  you  can 
remember  your  address  I’ll  take  you 
home. — Exchange. 

0,  Golden  Star! 

By  Gerald  G.  Grubb 

Fom  are  so  like  a sunbeam, 

So  golden  and  so  rare, 

Untouched  by  earth’s  pollution 
Pure  and  divinely  fair. 

You  move  in  flames  of  splendor 
Above  my  mortal  sphere; 

Your  head  is  crowned  with  sunlight, 
Unbowed  by  guilt  or  care: 

1 how  in  adoration 

To  you,  0 Golden  Star! 

Awed  by  grace  and  majesty, 

I worship  from  afar; 

Praymg  God  to  keep  you  still. 
Fairest  that  earth  has  trod; — 
Loss  of  faith  in  you  would  be 
As  loss  of  faith  in  God. 
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A PIECE  OF  STRING 

{Continued  from  page  five) 

weak.  I had  to  hold  myself  to  keep 
from  screaming.  I gave  the  string  a 
hard  jerk,  and  something  jerked  loose. 
It  was  the  “knot.”  The  “knot”  had 
only  been  a bad  tangle — caused  by  too 
much  wadding.  I held  the  string  up 
before  me  and  looked  at  it.  My  mind 
cleared  and  settled  as  I saw  the  beauti- 
ful white,  clear,  untangled  string.  I 
looked  at  it  for  four  or  five  minutes — 
beautiful,  clear,  straight  string.  I 
turned  on  the  light. 

“Pete,  Pete !”  I cried,  “the  string 
has  no  knots  now;  it  was  only  badly 
tangled.  How  it  is  straight  again. 
Look !” 

“Crazy  again,”  Pete  muttered,  half 
asleep. 

How  I’m  changed.  I know  I’m  inno- 
cent of  everything,  for  that  string 
wasn’t  broken  and  Pete  said  he  found 
everything  just  as  he  had  fixed  it  the 
night  before.  You  know,  I wasn’t  cer- 
tain but  that  I’d  been  setting  these  fires 
until  this  happened.  But  I’ve  only 
been  nervous.  I love  Wake  Forest  just 
as  much  as  anybody.  I wouldn’t  think 
of  burning  one  of  these  beautiful  old 
buildings. 

That  was  the  way  he  ended  his  in- 
teresting story.  He’s  a fine  fellow. 
Were  I to  mention  his  name  most  of 
you  would  know  him.  He’s  doing  good 
work  now ; and  all  because  Pete, 
through  his  little  crazy  invention, 
j)roved  that  he  hadn’t  been  setting  the 
fires. 

The  day  after  he  told  me  the  above 
story  I saw  Pete  in  the  library,  strange 
to  say. 

“Pete,”  I’ve  been  talking  to  your 
roommate.  He  told  me  about  your  fix- 
ing that  string.” 

“Yeah,”  Pete  replied,  “he  was  in  a 
pretty  bad  shape  until  I told  him  about 
the  string.” 

I congratulated  him.  “Pete  you’re 
good,”  I told  him. 

“Yeah,  a good  liar.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Pete?” 

“I  didn’t  put  up  any  string.” 
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Time 

If  I’ve  wasted  or  misused  a second 
1 have  lost  a precious  jewel, 

For  which  all  men  shall  he  rechoned 
And  given  never  a renewal. 

Let  me  catch  and  hold  each  one 

So  that  I may  have  a beautiful  rosary  when  I am  done. 

— Samuel  A.  Howard. 

Witan^in  "E'' 

By  Me 

I’ve  something  new  to  write  a poem  about ; 

New  ideas  may  be  down  but  never  out. 

Say,  dost  thou  know  that  you’re  my  vitamin  “E” — 
My  wim,  wigor,  and  witality. 

— s — 

Bewilderment 

By  Falk  S.  Johnson 
The  world  is  but  a nursery  room 
Where  children  all  bewildered  try 
To  spell  with  lettered  blocks  their  god 
And  failing,  do  not  understand. 

A TOAST 

Here’s  to  the  light  that  lies  in  woman’s  eyes. 

And  lies  . . . and  lies  . . . and  lies. 

— s — 
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TWO'S  A CROWD 

(Continued  from  page  thirteen) 
his  neck,  he  bit  Fred’s  ear. 

Fred  looked  at  him  with  a surprised 
expression.  “Yon  know,”  he  said,  “I 
believe  you  really  don’t  want  me  to  kiss 
you.”  Carlton  expressed  his  views  in 
high-voltage  language.  “Well,”  Fred 
continued.  “I  won’t  force  you.” 
“$*&:?%!”  remarked  Mr.  Carlton. 
Fred  got  up  suddenly,  throwing 
Carlton  to  the  floor,  where  he  sat, 
showing  symptoms  of  increasing  blood- 
pressure  and  making  uncomplimentary 


remarks  about  Fred  Baker’s  and  Sven’s 
immediate  ancestry.  The  gathered 
Thetas  could  repress  their  guffaws  no 
longer.  They  ceased  to  repress  them, 
to  the  further  displeasure  of  Mr.  Carl- 
ton. Sven  took  the  situation  in  hand 
and  commanded  Fred  to  awaken.  Fred 
changed  his  glassy  eyes  for  compara- 
tively intelligent  ones. 

Fred  looked  startled  for  a moment. 
“Well,  I’ll  have  to  hand  it  to  you, 
Sven.”  He  shook  Sven’s  hand.  “What 
did  I do?” 

“You  did  plenty,”  stated  Mr.  Carl- 


ton from  the  floor.  “And  if  you  weren’t 
such  a big  hunk  of  meat  I’d.  ...” 

We  never  knew  what  Carlton  would 
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do  if  Fred  weren’t  sucli  a big  bunk 
of  meat.  Sven  dismissed  the  gathering, 
and  I offered  a liearty  second  to  the 
motion.  I was  to  be  next  on  the 
program. 

The  gathering  dispersed.  I ap- 
proached Fred.  “How  does  it  feel?”  I 
asked  curiously. 

“Fine,”  said  Fred.  “That  was  one 
case  whore  two  were  a crowd.  He  did 
look  funny,  didn’t  he  ?”  And  with  that 
he  stalked  off  to  his  room  chuckling. 

Somewhere  I heard  that  people 
didn’t  remember  what  had  happened 
under  the  hypnotic  trance.  That  just 
goes  to  show  that  you  can’t  count  on 
anything  if  Sven  Anssen  is  mixed  up 
in  it. 

I went  to  my  room.  There  was  Sven, 
reading  that  book  again. 

“I  think  that’s  great,”  I said  rev- 
erently. 

“So  do  I.” 

“How  do  you  do  it?”  I inquired. 

He  laughed.  “I’m  just  waiting  until 
Carlton  finds  out  that  I don’t  take  ab- 
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normal  psychology,”  he  chuckled. 

“Huh?” 

“I  really  don’t.  You  know  as  much 
about  hypnotism  as  I do.” 

“Then  what  is  that  book?” 

Sven  handed  it  to  me  without  a 
word.  I looked  on  the  title  page. 

“TTell  I’ll  be  ...”  I remarked.  It 
was  The  Autobiography  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini. 


SILAS'  REVENGE 

(Continued  from  page  eleven) 

Zeb  started  toward  the  store  as  hard 
as  he  could  go. 

As  Silas  came  to  the  door  of  the 
store,  he  took  out  a bunch  of  keys, 
selected  one,  and  unlocked  the  door. 
He  gave  it  a pull.  As  he  did  so  he 
suddenly  remembered. 

“Oh,  I’m  shot !”  he  cried  out  as  he 
fell  back. 

Just  then  Zeb  rounded  the  corner 
just  in  time  to  see  Silas  fall.  He  stood 
stupefied  a moment;  then  went  to  the 
other.  He  put  one  hand  behind  the 
fallen  man’s  head  and  ran  the  other 
one  over  his  chest.  He  couldn’t  find 
anything  wrong. 

“I’m  killed,”  moaned  Silas  again. 

“Get  up,”  said  Zeb  as  he  lifted  the 
other  to  his  feet.  “There  ain’t  nothin’ 
wrong  with  you.” 

Silas  slowly  came  to  his  senses  and 
finally  gained  control  of  himself. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked. 
“Didn’t  that  thing  go  off?” 

For  answer  Zeb  pulled  the  door  open 
and  struck  a match.  There  was  the 
ingenious  death  trap  in  plan  view.  The 
string  had  slipped  off  the  nail  back 
of  the  trigger  and  was  now  hanging 
loosely. 

“I  guess  I’d  better  tear  that  thing 
up,”  said  Silas  very  shakily  as  he  went 
in  and  picked  up  a bottle  of  croup 
medicine. 

As  Zeb  i)assed  by  the  store  on  the 
following  morning,  his  eye  was  attract- 
ed to  a bright,  .«hiny  brass  lock,  which 
reflected  the  rays  of  the  early  morning 
sun. 
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TRACK 
George  Barker 


Carl  Hubbell,  of  the  N.  Y.  Giants, 
likes  Camel’s  mildness 
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Kead  what  athletes  say  about  Camels 


KEEPING  IN  "CONDITION"  means  much  to  every  one 
in  enjoying  life  more.  Smoke  Camels,  the  cigarette  ath- 
letes say  never  upsets  the  nerves  or  disturbs  the  wind. 


The  fact  that  athletes  smoke  Camels  freely 
shows  how  mild  Camels  are.  For  athletes 
put  mildness  first.  As  Carl  Hubbell  says: 
"Camels  are  so  mild  that  no  matter  how 
many  I smoke  they  never  get  my  wind  or 
ruffle  my  nerves.” 

Here’s  Bill  Mehlhorn,  the  veteran  golfer: 
"From  years  of  experience,  I know  that 
Camels  will  never  get  my  wind.” 

And  George  M.  Lott,  Jr.,  dynamic  tennis 
star:  "Camels  never  take  the  edge  off  my 
condition  or  get  my  wind,  because  they 
are  mild.” 

Sam  Howard  and  Susan  Vilas,  among  the 
diving  and  swimming  champions,  and 
George  Barker,  the  track  star — all  agree  that 
Camels  do  not  disturb  their  nerves  or  wind. 

Why  this  mildtiess,  approved  by 
athletes,  is  important  to  you! 
Because  Camels  are  so  mild... made  from 
more  costly  tobaccos  than  any  other  popu- 
lar brand . . . you  can  smoke  all  you  please. 
Athletes  are  agreed  that  Camels  do  not 
j-ngle  the  nerves  or  get  the  wind.  And 
you’ll  find  that  your  taste  never  tires  of 
their  appealing  flavor. 


• Camels  are  made  from  finer,  MORE  EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS 
— Turkish  and  Domestic — than  any  other  popular  brand. 


{Signed)  R,  J,  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Frosli : Wliere  were  you  born  ? 

Upper:  In  a hospital. 

Frosh:  What  was  the  matter;  were  you  sick? 


Baby  stork; 


ilomma,  ■where  did  I come  from. 


■ — Pointer. 


^ Mae  West  says  that  it  isn’t  so  much  the  heat  as  it  is  the 
timidity, 

A freshman  was  making  a set  of  book  shelves  for  him- 
self. Suddenly  he  began  to  curse  most  ardently. 

“What’s  the  matter  ?”  his  roommate  inquired. 

^ ‘I’ve  cut  this  dern  piece  of  board  off  three  times  and  it’s 
still  too  short !” 

And  there’s  the  girl  who  told  her  boy  friend  that  as  an 
armour  he  was  just  a ham. 


She  (after  a quarrel) : Leave  this  house.  I never  want 
to  see  you  again.  Go  this  instant! 

He:  I have  one  last  request  to  make  before  I go. 

She  (sweetly)  : Well,  what  is  it? 

He  (brutally)  : Before  I leave  forever,  would  you  mind 
getting  off  my  lap? 

-s- 

Visitor  (at  a fraternity  house):  Say,  buddy,  where 
are  the  showers  ? I want  to  take  a bath. 

Pledge:  Sorry,  Sir,  I don’t  know.  I’ve  been  here  only 
a semester. — Cornell  Widotv. 


Hostess;  How’s  the  jello. 

Ben  Elliott : It’s  hard  but  still  a little  nervous. 

Little  Audrey  fell  in  the  well,  but  her  mother  just  laughed 
and  laughed  because  she  knew  how  hard  it  was  to  raise  .a 
daughter. 


“Here  comes  the  parade.  AVhere’s  Aunty?” 

She  s upstairs  waving  her  hair.” 

“Goodness,  can’t  we  afford  a dagV’— Exchange. 


And  there’s  the  one  about  the  cafeteria  blacksmith  who 
made  a business  of  shooing  flies. 
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‘Musiciam?”  “Nope,  freshmen” 


Courtship  consists  of  a man’s  running  after  a girl  until 
she  catches  him. — London  Answers. 


He  rounded  a bend  at  close  to  forty.  A sudden  skid 
and  the  car  overturned.  They  found  themselves  sitting 
together,  unhurt  alongside  the  completely  smashed  car.  He 
put  his  arm  around  her  waist,  hut  she  drew  away. 

It  s all  very  nice,”  she  sighed,  “but  wouldn’t  it  have  been 
easier  to  run  out  of  gas  ?” 


Meredith  girl : Are  you  drunk  or  do  you  go  to  Wake 
orest  ? 


Teacher:  What  does  f-e-e-t  spell,  Johnny? 

Johnny:  Hunno. 

Teacher:  Well,  what  is  it  that  a cow  has  four  of  and  I 
have  two. 

Johnny’s  answer  was  as  surprising  as  it  was  unsuspected. 


Yes,  momma,  the  momma  pig  was  running  down  the 
road,  and  the  little  piggies  were  chasing  the  momma  pig. 
Suddenly  the  momma  pig  sat  down  and  the  little  piggies 
ran  up  and  chewed  the  buttons  off  her  vest. 


ADVICE  TO  FEOSH 

1.  Take  psychology  or  philosophy  under  Dr.  Eeid.  Except 
freshmen  can’t  take  these  courses. 

2.  Be  sure  your  English  class  is  on  third  floor  of  the  Alumni 
building. 

3*  II  you  can  t find  a room  in  a dormitory,  get  one  in  town. 

4.  Take  your  Latin  under  Dr.  Hubert  Poteat. 

5.  If  you  attend  church  at  Wake  Forest,  you  should  go  to 
the  First  Baptist  church. 

6.  Absolutely  no  hazing  of  the  upper-classmeu. 

i.  Take  a bath  once  a month,  whether  you  need  it  or  not. 

8.  If  you  can’t  see  in  the  dark,  turn  on  the  light. 

9. 


Classes  begin  at  8 .TO. 
Life  begins  at  8:40. 

I’m  candid. 

How  sweet ! 


Ed  Wyatt,  the  staff's  chief  artist  and  a 
darn  good  one  at  that.  Notice  his  cartoons 
and  illustrations  in  this  issue. 


Jay  Anderson,  the  staff's  ace  photographer, 
who  took  the  pictures  on  the  cover. 
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faculty  adviser:  dr.  h.  b.  jones 

member  of  the  north  Carolina  collegiate  press  association 

off  the  editor's  chestj 

All  right,  you  mugs,  here's  your  magazine.  Do  you  like  it?  We  earnestly  hope 
so.  But  if  you  don't,  for  heaven's  sake  come  to  us  with  your  criticisms,  and  we  will 
be  attentive  to  everyone  of  them,  as  we  have  been  to  those  of  previous  STUDENTS. 

— And  don't  think  for  one  moment  that  we  haven't  done  a lot  of  grunting  and 
straining  to  get  out  this  first  issue,  which  contains,  we  think,  a satisfactory  amount 
of  art,  good  "terse-told"  tales,  a variety  of  type  and  headings,  a decent  cover, 
ESQUIRE  cartoons  (Thanks  to  ESQUIRE!)  and  fair  jokes.  We  don't  hesitate  to 
say  thot  it's  the  beast  that's  in  us — no  doubt!  The  staff  is  putting  out  a STUDENT 
that  it  thinks  you,  the  students  of  Wake  Forest,  will  like,  and  one  that  it  thinks  will 
be  a credit  to  and  a reasonable  reflection  of  Wake  Forest  College. 


freslimari 

issue 

1935 


Many  tears,  the  editor  has  come  to  believe,  are  still  being  shed  over  the  baptism 
of  the  old  entirely  literary  STUDENT  to  one  of  a literary-humorous  nature.  But  the 
editor,  offer  perusing  several  volumes  of  the  old  STUDENT,  can't  help  considering 
these  tears  to  be  naive  and  purely  sentimental,  perhaps  assinine.  He  has  found  that 
the  STUDENT,  as  a literary-humorous  publication,  has  printed,  in  spite  of  the  space 
used  for  attempts  at  humor,  considerably  more  and,  on  the  average,  better  stories, 
essays,  poetry  then  the  old  STUDENT  printed.  And,  so  the  editor  hears,  a thimble 
full  of  professors  and  almost  half  a thimble  full  of  students  were  the  sole  readers 
of  the  debates  and  treatisies  published  in  the  old  "mag,"  for  which  the  present  rag 
hos  no  use,  not  even  for  filler  material,  unless,  if  you'll  pardon  the  editor  (just  a 
brain  storm),  it  were  filler  for  our  woste-paper  basket. 

This  year  we  promise  not  to  send  out  any  SOS's  for  material,  but  we  do  encourage 
all  of  you  to  contribute  to  your  magazine.  The  STUDENT  needs  stories,  essays, 
jokes,  cartoons,  suggestions.  If  you  have  something  to  offer  it,  give  whatever  it 
is  to  the  editor  or  slip  it  under  his  door  at  251  Hunter.  The  next  issue  will  be  the 
footboll  number,  for  which  the  STUDENT  needs,  as  this  goes  to  press,  stories,  essays, 
and  jokes  pertinent  to  football.  How  about  a contribution? 
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EASY  WAY  TO  STOP  T«C  PROFESSOR 
FROM  talking  OVERTIME 


MINUTE  HAND  ON 
CLOCK®  REACHES 
DISMISSAL  TIME 
KNOCKING  CANNON 
BALL®  OFF  STAND 
FIRING  GUN© 
WHICH  FRIGHTENS 
MILKMAID  WHO 
DROPS  MILK  PAIL. 
HUNGRY  CAT  ® 
RUNS  TO  LAP  UP 
milk  RELEASING 
AXE®  WHICH  CUTS 
ROPE  FREEING 
HOOD  (g)  WHICH 
DROPS  OVER 
PROFESSOR'S  HEAD 
AND  BLINDS  HIM. 
STUDENTS  TAKE 
FEET  OFF  DESKS 
AND  SCRAM 


...  AND  AN  EASY  WAY  TO  ENJOY  A PIP€ 


PRINCE  ALBERT 
HAS  EXTRA  FLAVOR. 
COMBINED  WITH  MILDNESS. 
WHAT  A SMOKE  ! 


u .i 
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1 OUNCES  OF  PIPE 

VES,  SIR,  IT'S  PRINCE  ALBERT 

-MILD,  SMOOTH,  CRIMP-CUT. 

bites  the  tongue 
and  2 0Z.  IN  EVERY  TIN 

I^RiKGEi  Albert 

NAtTSS^l'^T  SMOKE! 


he  could  take  it 


Some  people  are  inexplicable.  There 
is  no  reason,  no  explanation  for  what 
they  do.  They  cannot  he  understood. 
Jasper  McBce  was  such  a person.  When 
they  ran  him  through  the  belt  lines,  as 
they  did  all  the  other  freshmen,  he  took 
more  punishment  than  anybody  else. 
They  asked  him  if  it  hurt. 

“No,”  he  replied  doggedly,  “I  like 
it.  Give  me  some  more.” 

They  gave  him  more.  They  plied 
their  wide  belts  until  their  faces  were 
glistening  with  sweat  in  the  moonlight 
and  until  they  were  breathing  heavily. 
And  again  they  asked  him  if  he  had 
enough. 

“No,”  he  shouted,  “I  haven’t  had 
enough.  You  can’t  give  me  enough !” 

Ten  minutes  before,  they  had  let  the 
rest  of  the  freshmen  go,  had  stormed  the 
theatre  for  them,  and  given  them  a 
free  show.  Most  of  the  upperclassmen 
had  gone,  too.  But  Ike  Felder  with 
some  of  his  cronies  had  stayed  behind 
with  Jasper  and  some  of  the  more  obsti- 
nate yearlings.  I’hey  considered  it  a 
personal  Insult  that  Jasper,  and  the 
other  sub-sophs,  would  not  beg  for  them 
to  quit.  Ike  was  particularly  deter- 
mined, because  bad  blood  had  arisen  be- 
tween him  and  Jasper  before  they  left 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state  for  college. 

But  Jasper  took  all  they  gave,  took  it 
with  gritted  teeth  and  an  unflinching 
body. 

A student  councilman  coming  along 
a nearby  path  interrupted  the  hostili- 
ties. “I’ll  make  you  say  ‘quit’  if  it 
takes  the  whole  year,  Frosh,”  Ike 
whispered  heavily  as  the  group  broke 
up.  “No  freshman  can  get  by  with  that. 
We  won’t  stand  it.” 

“I’ll  take  all  you’ll  give,”  Jasper 
told  him  sarcastically. 

Jasper  did  not  go  to  classes  the  next 
day.  He  did  not  feel  like  it,  but  he  was 
careful  to  see  that  Ike  did  not  find  out 
about  it. 

And  so  continued  tbe  fued  between 
Ike  Feldar,  the  mountain-like  football 
reserve,  and  Jasper  McBee,  the  long, 
gangling  freshman.  It  would  not  have 
gone  to  such  extremes,  but  the  two  con- 


a story  on  hazing  as  it  used  to  be 

testants  had  fallen  out  over  a hometown 
girl  before  school  began.  There  had 
been  a scuffle  before  the  term  started. 
And  now  the  aroused  anger  of  Ike  was 
expressing  itself  in  hazing.  To  Jasper 
it  was  a question  of  whether  he  had 
anything  in  him  that  could  stand  up 
under  strain.  It  was  a question  which 
mere  routine  hazing  would  not  have  pro- 
voked so  definitely.  As  it  Avas,  he  was 
determined  to  stand,  to  take  it  all. 

Of  course  Jasper  was  one  of  the  first 
to  lose  his  hair.  They  broke  into  his 
room  about  three  o’clock  one  night  a 
few  weeks  after  school  had  begun.  Six 
of  them  held  him  to  the  bed  with  their 
arms  and  pinned  him  motionless  in 
place  with  his  head  dangling  over  the 
edge.  Somebody  gripped  his  head  be- 
tween his  knees  and  began  work  with  the 
scissors.  When  his  head  began  to  feel 
cool  in  the  Avindow  breeze,  he  heard  a 
voice  which  sounded  like  Ike’s  asking 
for  “the  other  stuff.”  And  then  he 
could  feel  them  writing  something  Avhere 
his  hair  had  been.  The  whole  thing 
was  done  in  the  dark. 

Jasper’s  face  felt  as  if  it  would  burst 
when  they  left — ^he  had  been  fighting 
and  straining  and  resisting  all  the  time 
that  the  six  boys  had  been  sitting  on 
him,  clamping  down  his  hands  and 
feet. 

The  next  morning  he  looked  in  the 
mirror  to  decipher  what  they  had  Avrit- 
tcn.  In  blood-red  ink  he  saw  it : 
“Fragile,  Handle  With  Care.”  The 
tAvo  lines  of  letters  were  bent  as  a cap 
over  his  bald  head.  Every  time  he 
bowed  to  a professor,  every  time  he 
buttoned  to  an  upperclassman — he  hated 
to  squat  before  them — they  saw  those 
tAvo  lines  written  in  the  flaming  ink 
on  his  head.  Even  the  professors 
smiled. 

The  dean  sent  for  him  and  asked 
if  he  knew  who  did  it.  With  the  sound 
of  Ike’s  voice  ringing  through  his  mind 
he  said  that  he  did  not  know  who  did 
it.  That  was  not  in  his  code. 

There  had  been  other  things.  One 


by  f alk  s.  johnson 

night  they  blind-folded  him,  put  him  in 
a barrel,  and  rolled  him  doAA'n  the  hill 
into  the  rh'er.  Coming  from  the  show 
one  night,  he  Avas  shoAvered  Avith  rotten 
eggs  and  tomatoes  that  smeared  and 
stuck  disgustingly  upon  his  face.  When 
his  hair  had  reached  its  normal  length, 
just  before  tbe  spring  dances,  they  cut 
it  again.  In  all  of  this  Ike  Avas  the 
leader. 

Boys  ran  Avildly  doAvn  the  halls  the 
day  the  fire  started  and  banged  on  the 
doors  that  Avere  locked  until  they  heard 
some  response.  Shouts  of  “Fire!” 
Avere  merged  and  confused  Avith  the 
tumult  of  trunks  crashing  doAA’n  the 
stairs,  of  dresser  draAA'ers  striking  the 
ground  below  AvindoAA-s,  of  siren  shrills, 
of  roaring  flames,  and  of  steaming 
Avater. 

Spectators,  milling  about  and  Avatch- 
ing  the  flames  belch  out  of  the  AvindoAA’s 
and  form  bulging  blankets  of  smoke, 
AA'ere  pushed  aside  as  Jasper  fought  his 
way  into  the  front  ranks.  It  was  hot 
AA-here  he  AA-as  standing. 

Suddenly  from  one  of  the  AvindoAA’s 
clearest  of  smoke  and  flames  he  saAv  a 
face  jut  out — Ike’s  face. 

He  did  not  wait.  Plunging  into  the 
building,  he  gathered  a discarded  blan- 
ket from  a room.  He  drenched  himself 
and  the  blanket  in  the  shoAver  room. 

IVlien  he  came  out  of  the  building 
again,  Jasper  had  a queer  glint  in  his 
eyes  and  Avas  dragging  a steaming, 
blackened  blanket.  Ike  Avas  in  the 
blanket,  unconseious. 

At  the  infirmary  Jasper  deA’eloped  a 
delirium  AA-hich  lasted  for  seA’eral  days. 
Ike,  propped  up  on  a bed  in  the  same 
Avard,  heard  the  mutterings  from  the 
other  bed ; 

“God ! but  the  flames  are  hot,  like 
melted  steel,  like  melted,  Avhite-hot  steel 
— but  I like  them.  . . . You  can’t  giA-c 
me  enough.  . . . You  can’t  giA-e  me 
enough.  . . .” 
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student 


Mstre 


this  is  verbatim  the  frosh  history  in  the  1903  howler  when  freshmen 
were  newishes  and  blacked  with  shoe  polish 


bi  spemse  wheeler 


i don’t  know  whether  eny  hoddy 
nose  it  or  knot  but  we  are  hear 
and  their  aint  euy  more  hear 
like  ns  nor  their  aint  eny  more 
home  like  us  either  we  got  hear 
sum  time  in  august  i think  i aint 
quite  shure  i no  it  becaws  i dont 
no  nothin  i thought  i knowed 
somethin  befour  i left  home  but 
i found  that  was  a a mistake  we 
have  got  sum  middlin  good  pre- 
fessers  up  hear  and  they  have 
treated  us  newishes  tolably  fare 
if  they  dont  get  eny  worst  we 
mite  deside  later  to  keep  them 
enother  year  their  are  sum 
things  done  up  hear  which  we 
dont  think  is  rite  one  thing  cer- 
tain we  dont  like  this  hear 
way  the  faculty  has  got  of 
holding  their  meetings  in  secret 
they  aught  to  hold  there  meet- 
ings in  the  big  chapel  and  let 
every  hoddy  come  up  that 
wants  to  we  have  got  the 
well  fair  of  this  college  at 
heart  and  we  think  we  aught 
to  be  allowed  to  no  how  things  are  going  on  sum  of  these 
senyors  and  junyors  up  hear  are  just  horred  and  they 
certainly  aint  got  much  respect  for  a newish  one  of  them 
senyors  actually  cussed  at  ickabob  the  other  day  and  ickaboh 
he  cussed  back  at  him  and  then — well  i feal  reel  sorry  for 
icky  now — the  pore  boy  aint  got  but  one  i we  have  desided 
that  the  man  who  invented  latin  aught  to  be  hung  for  life 
but  the  man  what  discovered  ponys  is  a hero  and  aught  to 
he  elected  president  of  england  hinds  and  noble  are  doing 
a great  and  glorious  work  for  the  uplifting  of  the  human 
race  if  they  ever  bust  our  class  has  agreed  to  grant  them 
a pension  all  the  ballance  of  there  lives  our  class  is  berv 
multitudinous  being  composed  of  sum  hoddy  or  other  from 
every  country  in  the  the  state  except  africa  there  is  a feller 
hear  named  josey  dont  eny  of  us  no  where  he  from  but  we 
think  he  hails  from  Siberia  dont  let  it  get  out  but  this 
years  harvest  of  newishes  is  absolutely  the  best  crop  ever 
raised  around  hear  i just  want  to  tell  you  confidentially 
that  we  are  the  guardian  angels  of  this  institution  heber 


van  persides  over  our  meetings  and  forrest  is  our  sporting 
man  little  smith  keeps  a record  of  our  doings  in  our  meet- 
ings and  brutus  powers  is  our  treasure  and  keeps  our  funds 
we  have  44  cents  in  the  treasury  now  which  we  will  invest 
in  peanuts  at  commencement  santa  claws  brings  us  sum 
viry  purty  toys  Christmas  he  brung  us  one  little  jack-in- 
the-box  and  on  the  outside  was  painted  in  bright  red  let- 
ters— sigmon  he  brung  us  several  other  little  toys  which  we 
aint  learned  the  name  of  yet  hufman  one  of  them  playthings 
what,  Santa  claws  put  in  our  sock  is  trying  tcj  get  the 
faculty  to  dismiss  that  blacking  committea  what  blacked 
him  as  they  used  indelible  ink  instead  of  shoe  polish  patton 
is  our  poet  hear  is  a finished  product  of  his  fertile  brain — 

“senyors  have  their  time  to  fall 
junyors  to  wither  at  examinations — bluish; 
the  sophs  to  pony  up — but  all — 
thou  hast  all  seasons  to  be  blacked — oh,  newish.” 

mike  justiss  has  bought  a 40c  sweater  and  is  trying  to 
make  a pigtail  on  the  scrub  baseball  team  his  chances  for 
this  position  of  trust  and  responsibility  are  very  favorable 
as  he  has  the  support  of  the  whole  class  ransom  farecloth 
and  willie  cox  have  formed  a monopoly  on  boreing  but  i 
suppose  ransom  is  excusable  as  he  is  a candidate  for  3rd 
marshall  dr  tomis  the  most  knowingest  man  in  the  faculty 
he  is  our  friend  in  a time  of  need  and  a shelter  in  the 
time  of  storm  we  have  been  treated  reel  cruel  by  them 
sofmoores  which  blacked  us  with  shoe  pollish  sut  and  axle 
greece  but  there  is  bright  day  a coming  by  and  by  and 
then  when  we  had  our  picture  took  they  heaved  mud  at 
us  and  cussed  at  us  and  called  us  newishes  hut  we  will 
forgive  them  because  they  dont  no  any  better  the  most 
popular  feller  in  the  senyor  class  is  si  cology  one  senyor 
though  said  that  si  weren’t  much  on  examinations. 

p.  s.  big  broughton  has  combed  his  hair  and  is  running 
for  third  marshall  i hope  he  will  get  it  if  eny  hoddy  in  the 
newish  class  wants  eny  thing  else  they  can  get  it  hecaws 
we  are  running  things  this  year  i should  also  wish  to  state 
that  this  bistre  is  not  very  authentical  being  writ  by  a feller 
who  handles  the  truth  rather  careless  sum  times 

yours  truly 

historian 
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“But  I could  have  sworn  it  was  a strike" 

—Courtesy  ESQUIRE. 
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to  the  bitter  end 


A tale  of  the  dismal  death  home 


by  j.  s.  psrrow 


An  expression  between  a smile  and  a 
sneer  crossed  the  face  of  Sam  Hargrave 
as  he  looked  up  at  the  man  in  front  of 
him.  “Why,  it’s  my  old  friend  Jim,”  he 
said  with  affected  politeness.  “I  might 
have  expected  to  see  you  here  ...  to  see 
someone  else  kill  me.  You  never  had 
guts  enough  to  do  it  yourself.  I suppose 
you  will  be  a witness.” 

Jim  had  not  expected  a very  pleasant 
greeting.  However,  at  the  same  time  he 
had  not  expected  to  find  his  old  enemy  in 
such  a defiant  mood.  He  saw  at  once 
that  it  would  be  hard,  if  not  impossible, 
for  him  to  find  out  what  he  had  hoped  to. 
Finally,  to  break  an  embarrassing  silence 
he  said,  “I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  cheer- 
ful, even  if  you  do  find  that  you  can’t 
be  friendly.  You  look  as  if  you  might 
be  going  to  your  wedding,  instead  of  to 
the  electric  chair.” 

“Why  shouldn’t  I be  more  cheerful?” 
asked  the  doomed  outlaw  with  an  in- 
different shrug  of  his  shoulders.  “When 
a man  is  going  to  his  wedding,  his  trou- 
bles are  about  to  begin;  mine  are  about 
to  end.” 

Sam  smiled  cunningly  at  the  effect  of 
this  statement  on  his  visitor.  Then  he 
hesitated  a moment  as  his  face  lit  up 
with  a sudden  thought.  “By  the  way,” 
he  inquired  with  feigned  curiosity.  “Do 
you  not  want  to  ask  me  something?  I 
understand  that  you  haven’t  slept  very 
well  recently.  Your  mother  used  to  put 
you  to  sleep  by  telling  you  stories.  May- 
be I could  tell  you  a story  which  would 
make  it  easier  for  you  to  sleep.  ...  If  I 
would  on — ly  tell  it.” 

This  speech  hit  its  mark.  Jim  under- 
stood the  meaning  perfectly.  He  bit  his 
lips  in  a desperate  effort  at  self  control 
and  then  gave  way  to  a fit  of  anger. 

“You  rat!”  he  thundered.  “It  is  exact- 
ly like  you  not  to  tell  me.  You  think 
tliat  you  will  get  even  with  me  that  way. 


Do  you?  Well,  it  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  I will  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  you  to  hell  after  all.  The  ex- 
ecutioner died  last  week.  I got  his  job 
. . . that  is  until  you  and  your  pal  ‘Blue 
Eyes’  Walker  have  been  killed.” 

Sam  was  not  at  all  taken  back.  “Con- 
gratulations,” he  laughed,  extending  his 
hand  for  a cordial  shake.  “You  always 
said  that  you  would  come  out  winner 
and  kill  me  in  the  end.  Well,  you  did. 
With  you  after  me  I might  have  known 
that  I did  not  have  a chance.  “You — •” 

“Cut  it  out!”  interrupted  Jim.  “In  an 
hour  from  now  you  will  be  dead.  You 
are  the  only  man  alive  who  can  tell  me 
what  I want  to  know.  You  ran  away 
with  my  wife  and  child.  Then  you  killed 
my  wife  and  hid  the  child.  Where?” 

Sam  leaned  back,  clasped  his  hands 
over  his  knee  and  broke  into  a hearty 
laugh.  “Oh!”  he  said.  “So  that  is  what 
you  want  to  know.  A minute  ago  I said 
that  my  story  would  make  it  easier  for 
you  to  sleep.  I have  now  changed  my 
mind.  On  the  contrary,  when  you  know 
that,  you  will,  probably,  never  sleep 
again.” 

Leaving  behind  him  a peal  of  mock- 
form  the  task  which  no  longer  seemed 
pleasant. 

Scarcely  had  the  sound  of  his  retreat- 
ing footsteps  died  out  before  Sam  heard 
others  approaching.  A moment  later  sev- 
eral guards  accompanied  by  a priest  en- 
tered the  cell.  The  bandit  knelt  for  a 
minute  to  say  a prayer  and  then  allowed 
his  head  to  be  shaved.  After  that  he 
calmly  began  his  walk  to  the  death  house. 

As  he  left  the  cell  he  saw  another  group 
leading  a man  from  a cell  at  the  other 
end  of  the  hall.  Herecognlzed  his  friend, 
Frank  “Blue  Eyes”  Walker. 

A violent  conflict  of  emotions  tore  the 
mind  of  the  older  criminal  as  he  watched 
his  youthful  comrade  enter  the  room 
which  he  would  never  leave  alive.  He 
did  not  mind  dying  himself.  He  was 
old  and  his  life  had  never  been  very 
happy.  He  only  wished  that  he  could 
die  for  both.  The  thought  of  tlie  death 


of  one  so  young,  handsome  and  brilliant 
almost  drove  him  to  despair.  At  the 
same  time  a bitter  hate  gloried  in  the 
thought  that  their  death  would  bring 
life-long  mental  anguish  to  the  common 
destroyer  of  both. 

Sam  stopped  a few  feet  from  the  door. 
For  a period  in  which  he  lost  all  sense 
of  time  he  waited.  Three  times  he  saw 
the  lights  dim  as  the  stubborn  spark  of 
life  was  driven  from  the  body  of  Frank 
Walker.  Then  at  last  he  again  smiled 
as  he  entered  the  death  house.  He  real- 
ized that  by  dying  he  would  gain  a greater 
triumph  than  he  had  ever  made  by  liv- 
ing. 

The  smile  did  not  fade  as  he  entered 
the  room.  He  impatiently  seated  him- 
self in  the  chair,  and  with  a peculiar 
delight  assisted  the  guards  in  strapping 
him  to  the  chair. 

“Now,”  asked  the  Warden,  “have  you 
anything  to  say?” 

“Yes,”  he  answered.  “I  have  a lot  to 
say.  So  please  don’t  interrupt  me. 

“Twenty  years  ago,”  he  began.  “I  had 
a friend,  Jim  Warren.  We  pulled  several 
good  jobs  together  on  the  west  coast. 
We  were  like  brothers,  until  a woman 
came  along.  I was  engaged  to  her.  It 
so  happened  that  her  father  had  killed 
a fellow.  Jim  took  advantage  of  this  to 
blackmail  the  gird  into  marrying  him.  I, 
of  course,  knew  nothing  of  this.  Neither 
did  she  know  that  we  were  crooks.” 

“Well,  she  lived  with  him  for  three 
years,  until  her  father  died.  Then  she 
ran  away,  taking  with  her  her  year-old 
baby.  At  last  she  came  to  me.  Hearing 
of  this,  Jim  squealed  on  me  to  the  cops. 
I had  to  flee  for  my  life.  I escaped,  but 
the  girl  died  before  I could  get  away. 
Jim  thought  that  I killed  her.  He,  there- 
fore, became  a dick  and  swore  that  he 
would  kill  me.” 

“He  hunted  me  from  that  day  to  this. 
He  lost  track  of  me  for  fifteen  years. 
Then,  by  accident,  the  cops  got  on  my 
trail  again.  That  was  last  year.  You 
know  the  rest  of  the  story.” 

“But,”  asked  the  warden,  “what  became 
of  Jim’s  child?” 

“Ah,”  laughed  Sam.  “That’s  what  Jim 
will  be  anxious  to  know.  The  boy  was 
raised  by  an  old  friend  of  mine  down  in 
Georgia.  He  took  the  name  of  Walker. 
They  called  Iiim  ‘Blue  Eyes’.” 
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OLD  WOMAN  IN  THE  SHOE 

There  was  an  old  xooman 
Who  lived  in  a shoe; 

She  had  too  many  children — 

She  didn't  Jenow  what  to  do. 

She  gave  them  some  broth 
And  then  went  to  sleep 
And  awoke  the  next  morning 
With  two  more  to  keep. 

LITTLE  JACK  HORNER 

Little  Jack  Horner  sat  in  the  corner, 

Reading  spicy  fables; 

He  escaped  his  ma  but  not  his  pa. 

And  now  he  can't  eat  off  tables. 

TWINKLE,  TWINKLE 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star, 

I don't  care  just  what  you  are; 

But  I must  know  just  what  you  be 
To  pass  ole  Fop's  astronomy. 


"■Hsay — — ■ 

YOUNG  WOMAN  NAMED  FLORENCE 

There  was  a young  woman  named  Florence, 
Who  for  kissing  had  great  abhorrence; 

But  when  she'd  been  kissed 
And  fotind  what  she'd  missed. 

She  cried  till  the  tears  came  in  torrents. 

JACK  SPRAT 

J ack  Sprat  coidd  drink  no  rye. 

Nor  could  he  drink  some  corn. 

So  that  is  why  when  he  got  high 
He  never  saw  the  morn. 

LITTLE  MISS  MUFFET 

Little  Miss  Muffet  sat  on  a tuffet 
Painting  her  mug  arcay; 

Along  came  a man  and  took  her  hand. 

And  now  there's  the  d v I to  pay. 


HICKORY,  DICKORY 

Hickory,  Hickory,  Dock, 

The  couple  looked  at  the  clock; 

'Txeas  only  four,  so  they  necked  some  more. 
Hickory,  Hickory,  Dock. 


LITTLE  BOY  BLUE 

Little  Boy  Blue,  come  blow  your  horn; 

The  sheep's  in  the  meadow  and  not  in  the  barn. 
Where  is  the  boy  who  minds  the  sheep? 

Under  the  haystack  full  of  corn. 
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OLD  MOTHER  HUBBARD 

Old  Mother  Hubbard,  fussed  and  blubbered 
When  she  xoent  swimming  alone. 

For  her  daughter  was  there — 

Axid  almost  as  bare 

As  her  clipboard  without  a bone. 

MARY,  MARY,  QUITE  CONTRARY 

Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary. 

Your  hisses  are  the  go. 

But  xohy  paint  your  lips  so  red? 

Don't  you  know  it’ll  shoxo? 

MARY  AND  HER  LAMB 

Mary  had  a little  lamb. 

Which  puzzles  me  and  you. 

For  if  Mary  hud  a little  lamb 
Why  that  would  never  do. 

LITTLE  BO  PEEP 

Little  Bo  Peep  has  lost  tzvo  sheep 
And  doen’t  zvant  to  find  them. 

For  if  left  alone  they'll  soon  come  home 
And  bring  a lamb  behind  them. 


AWFUL  SMART  MAN 

There  zoos  a man  lived  in  our  tozvn. 

And  he  was  azvful  smart; 

He  Hied  his  best  to  do  the  split 
And  tore  himself  apart. 

But  zehen  he  found  himself  in  tzco 
He  used  his  wondrous  brain; 

He  bought  a pack  of  pins  and  pinned 
Himself  in  one  again. 

He  kept  himself  alive,  but  pinned  his  feet  behind  his 
cars. 

Which  may  be  there  today,  if  not. 

Tell  me  a man  who  cares. 

OLD  KING  COLE 

Old  King  Cole  zms  a merry  old  soul. 

And  a merry  old  soul  was  he. 

He  called  for  a sofa 
And  called  the  role 
And  kissed  the  prettiest  three. 

TOM,  TOM 

Tom,  Tom,  the  preacher’s  son. 

Robbed  a bank  and  azoay  he  run. 

But  he  pluyed  the  deuce 
When  the  cash  got  loose. 

And  noze  he  resides  in  a calaboose. 
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amotlher  of  those  witty  letters;  you  figure  it  out, 
but  mo  diagrams  permitted 


by  arcbibaJd  cockroach,  ss.  (sophisticated  soph) 
alias,  al  martin 


my  dear  dona  Id — 

a bally  heigh  ho  to  you  as  the  proverbial 
salutation  is  wont  to  go  i trust  that 
you  have  had  a most  successful  season 
rather  old  chap  eh  what  yes  the  affairs  of 
newport  were  quite  mediocre  the 
pawst  season  isay  quite  mediocre  one 
becomes  bore  with  thesybarite  doings 
there  aftah  a few  weekends  you  know 
but  all  in  all  the  charming  mehitable 
and  i cut  quite  a few  capers  in  the  course  of 
the  season  mehitable  by  the  way  wishes  to 
inform  you  that  her  seventy  first  great 
grandson  arrived  last  evening  in 
Vanderbilt  alley  and  will  bear  you  name 
i think  she  is  hinting  for  a saucer  of 
lactose  or  its  equivalent  in  invectives 
related  to  her  boasted  pulchritude 
ah  well 

perhaps  you  knew  not  that  i am  now 
being  dipped  into  further  founts  of 
knowledge  here  at  wake  forest  i have 
taken  up  residence  in  one  of  the  finest 
cupboards  on  the  campus  i have  bachelors 
quarters  at  present  dining  out 
at  one  place  and  another  i find  the 
alma  mater  quite  pleasant  for  a 
change  i believe  the  season  will  be 
quite  enjoyable  here  to  transition  to 
my  present  estate  as  upperclassman  i 
hate  the  word  sophomore  is  most  maturing 
why  when  i was  told  by  a classmate 
recently  that  only  a year  ago  i 
myself  was  only  an  embryonic  jackal 
like  unto  many  of  the  creatures  called 
frosh  which  are  cluttering  up  the 
place  i refused  to  believe  him  most 
sophomores  do 

yes  i believe  i will  find  sufficient 
stimuli  for  my  renowned  intellect  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  present  annum 
there  will  be  you  know  many  darling 
football  games  at  which 
there  will  be  loads  of  peepul  and  there 
well  be  the  pledge  dances  soon  and 


there  is  the  local  cinema  sanctuary 
which  shows  quite  cute  things  now 
and  perhaps  i will  be  able  to 
muster  an  occasional  poker  game 
of  course  when  all  else  fails  they 
have  classes  here  on  the  area 
commonly  spoken  of  as  campus  but  sophs 
are  rarely  seen  there  after  all  one 
has  to  broaden  ones  social  contacts 
you  know 

i have  almost  decided  to  be 
president  don  i was  speaking  with 
a classmate  regarding  the 
matter  of  vocations  the  other 
day  you  know  that  is  being  talked 
about  this  season  instead  of 
religion  and  he  thought  perhaps 
that  position  would  suit  my  economic 
abilities  he  mentioned  my  generous 
spirit  and  knowledge  of  four  alphabets 
all  of  which  go  into  the  making  of 
an  ideal  modern  president  well  i 
am  thinking  about  that  and  am 
also  considering  a position  as  vaca- 
tion taker  for  those  who  find  no 
time  during  the  winter  months 'for 
vacation  takings  or  perhaps  i will 
demonstrate  leisure  time  activities 
to  those  who  work  under  nra  rules  still 
or  i might  be  a teacher  of  business 
administration  or  insect  psychology 
both  are  ducky  subjects  quite  the 
vogue 

yes  all  in  all  i find  the  estate 
of  upperclassmen  a most  satisfying 
one  i only  regret  that  there  are  no 
more  fields  of  knowledge  to  conquer 
yet  one  has  to  give  up  his  childish 
days  sooner  or  later  i suppose 
correspond  with  me  occasionally 
donald  old  friend  and  drop  in 
sometimes  for  tea  i must  leave  now  and 
go  and  shine  a freshmans  shoes  heigh 
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an  / 

Who  closely  scrutinized 
His  income  tax  blank 
And  then  sent  it  back 
With  the  following  notation: 

“J  have  given  the  matter  careful  thought 
And  have  decided  not  to  join 
The  Income  Tax.” 


Now  getting  around  to  cigarettes 
There  are  no  ifs  ands  or  huts 
About  Chesterfield 
Two  words  make  everything  clear  . 


Cliesterfield ..  . t/te  cigarette  thats 
Chesterfield ...  the  cigarette  that  TASIES^EI 


© 1935,  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


Oil  a cool  morning  of  early  fall  back 
ill  1928  iiiy  big  day  arrived.  To  me, 
tbeii,  it  was  the  day  of  days ; dating  from 
it  a life  that  was  really  worth  living 
would  begin. 

The  air  was  still  and  a bright  sun 
was  driving  away  the  early  morning 
mists  when  my  instructor  and  I arrived 
at  the  field.  To  me  it  was  just  to  be 
another  morning  of  instruction,  but  the 
ideal  flying  conditions  must  have  sof- 
tened the  veteran’s  heart  or  brains,  and 
he  suggested  that  the  flight  that  I had 
so  long  looked  forward  to  be  made. 

lie  did  not  have  to  repeat  the  sug- 
gestion ; 1 was  soon  in  the  pilot’s  seat  and 
anxious  to  begin.  There  were,  how- 
ever, the  customary  precautions  which 
any  veteran  flyer  takes  before  allowing 
his  ship  to  fly,  and  while  the  instructor 
was  puttering  around  I was  trying  the 
controls — and  experiencing  some  mis- 
givings. But  by  the  time  the  prepa- 
rations were  made,  I was  ready  to  start, 
and  as  soon  as  the  motor  was  warmed  up 
enough  to  show  a satisfactory  perform- 
ance, both  to  instruments  and  controls, 

I gave  her  the  gun  for  the  take-off. 

The  ship  was  small  and  was  equipped 
with  a low  horse-power  engine.  As  it 
had  been  the  only  ship  I had  ever  really 
had  instructions  in  I was  accustomed 
to  flying  it  under  a full  load,  hut  the 
absence  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  of  the  instructor  made  a tre- 
mendous difference  in  the  actions  of  the 
ship.  I was  forced  to  make  radical 
changes  in  my  customary  activities,  and 
of  course,  without  the  advice  of  the 
veteran  flyer.  The  run  for  the  take-off 
was  oidy  about  half  the  distance  re- 
quired with  a load  and  the  lightened  ship 
rose  into  tlie  air  as  easily  and  smoothly 


as  a bird.  The  controls  answered  to  my 
touch  more  smoothly  than  I had  ever 
before  known  them  to.  The  ease  with 

t 

which  the  ship  was  handled  counter- 
acted any  fear  that  arose  from  the 
first  few  seconds  of  the  trip,  and  by  the 
time  the  ground  had  faded  away  until 
it  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a beauti- 
ful patchwork  quilt,  I was  settling  my- 
self to  an  easy  accomplishment  of  my 
first  flight  alone. 

The  throttled  motor  had  begun  the 
purr  that  I had  learned  to  love,  and  as 
I looked  around  me — I could  see  for 
almost  thirty  miles  in  any  direction — 
my  satisfaction  with  my  ability  in  my 
chosen  vocation  caused  me  to  recall  the 
lines  from  Kipling  that  are  seen  in  the 
advertising  of  most  flying  schools : “And 
dreamers  dreaming  greatly  in  the  man- 
stifled  town.  Beyond  the  skyline.  . . .” 
I realized  that  I was  no  longer  a 
dreamer,  but  a realizer  of  dreams. 

1 was  suddenly  snapped  from  my 
reverie  by  the  realization  that  I was 
going  much  too  far  from  the  field  and 
that  I should  turn  around.  iSTow  I had 
made  countless  turns  before,  .some  good 
and  some  bad,  but  the  instructor  had 
constantly  kept  advice  in  my  earq)hones. 
This  time  I knew  that  1 had  to  depend 
absolutely  on  my  own  knowledge  and 
had  also  to  counteract  the  lessened  load 
of  the  shipji’^'^s  my  first  recollections 
of  instruction  in  making  turns  were  of 
those  diagramed  on  a blackboard  in  the 
lecture  room  I began  what  was  a cor- 
rect turn — on  a blackboard.  Tt  was  a 
dismal  failure  and  forced  my  heart  into 
my  throat,  and  I grew  hot  all  over;  in 
short,  I was  scared.  Then  and  there, 
and  it  was  not  the  last  time  either,  I 
considered  giving  up  any  and  all  partici- 
pation in  aviation. 

Finally  I resolved  to  turn,  and,  even 
if  the  resulting  maneuver  is  not  de- 
scribed in  .any  of  the  manuals  of  flying 


by  fom  Scofield 


technique,  I managed  to  reverse  my 
direction  of  flight. 

During  the  next  ten  minutes  I had  to 
make  more  turns,  and,  though  most  of 
them  furnish  little  comfort  now,  each 
was  an  improvement  over  the  preceding 
one.  By  the  time  1 had  qierfected  my 
turns  enough  to  make  them  easily  and 
fairly  smoothly,  I was  again  forced  to 
recognize  another  stern  reality — the 
necessity  for  landing  the  plane.  Again 
the  lump  came  into  my  throat  and  again 
I felt  as  if  all  the  blood  vessels  of  my 
body  must  surely  burst.  Here  was 
something  more  serious  even  than 
turns,  with  which  I had  had  much  less 
experience  than  with  turns. 

I began  trying  immediately.  My 
first  attempt  to  get  into  the  field  found 
me  at  least  three  hundred  feet  high 
when  I passed  over  the  boundary  mark- 
ers ; the  second  trial  was  better ; and  the 
third  time  I almost  hit  the  fence.  I 
roared  into  the  field  with  power  on — I 
have  not  figured  out  why  yet — and  as  I 
looked  at  the  ground  and  then  ahead  to 
the  monstrous  hangars  looming  across 
the  field,  I thought,  and  it  still  seems 
real,  that  that  airplane  was  traveling 
at  the  highest  rate  of  speed  ever  at- 
tained. 'When  I closed  the  throttle  and 
the  ship  gradually  slowed  to  a landing 
speed  I was  more  frightened  than  ever. 

I concentrated  all  my  knowledge  of 
landing  airplanes  on  the  problem  and 
somehow  completed  the  landing,  with 
the  ship  and  my.self  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition. 

As  I taxied  up  to  the  hangar  I was 
one  mass  of  conflicting  emotions,  still 
scared,  hut  with  an  air  of  satisfaction. 

1 didn’t  know  what  the  instructor  would 
say,  but  I felt  sure  he  would  see  the 
need  of  further  instruction.  He  didn’t. 
The  three  words  he  said  will  never  be 
forgotten,  “Try  it  again.” 
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"ole  masta" 
by  falk  s.  Jobmson 

The  trees  were  bending  with  the  weight 
Of  twisted,  tangled  Spanish  moss; 

The  night  was  warm  and  wet  and  late 
When  Jesus  came  and  toolc  his  ci-oss. 

The  air  was  heavy  with  the  song 
Of  colored  slaves  who  heard  the  loss; 
Tliey  chanted  sadly,  soft,  and  long 
When  J esus  came  and  took  his  cross. 

The  slaves  ivere  swaying  with  the  time 
Of  slow  and  sacred  savage  heat. 

This  song  they  chanted  all  the  lime 
As  J esus  washed  his  road-iuorn  feet : 

“Ole  Masta,  he  is  dead. 

Ole  Masta,  he  is  dead!" 

There  was  rhythm  in  it. 

“Ole  Masta,  he  was  good. 

Ole  Masta,  he  was  good!" 

They  were  sivaying  with  it. 

“Ole  Masta,  he  is  dead. 

Ole  Masta,  he  tvas  good!” 

They  were  weeping  with  it. 

And  now,  they  say,  when  flights  are  we 
When  heavy  hangs  the  grey-meshed  mi. 
If  one  will  wait  and  not  forget 
That  Jesus  came  and  took  his  cross; 

They  say  that  one  will  see  and  hear 
The  negroes  gathered  near  Ihe  door — 
They  sing  ami  sway  m awesome  fear 
The  song  that  they  did  chant  before : 

“Ole  Alasta,  he  is  dead. 

Ole  Alasta,  he  is  dead!” 

There  is  rhythm  in  it. 

“Ole  Alasta,  he  was  good. 

Ole  Masta,  he  was  good!" 

They  are  swaying  with  it. 

“Ole  Masta,  he  is  dead. 

Ole  Alasta,  he  teas  good!" 

They  are  wceinng  u’ith  it. 
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edna  st.  vimeent  millay 

by  riiaimie  squires 

You  luho  love  the  singing  sea, 

I oil  ivhose  thoughts  eternally 

Jjie  as  pebbles  on  the  beach. 

You,  standing  on  a rock  who  reach 

1 our  hands  into  the  salty  mist 
That  rises  from  the  sea,  kissed 

By  the  drifting  sunlight; 

3 ou  who  listen  every  night 

To  the  guttural  singing  sea. 

You  who  listen  tho  you  be 

Many  leagues  from  sound  of  waves; 
In  your  heart  are  dim  green  caves 

Stabbing  memories  of  the  ocean; 

You  have  drunk  that  limpid  potion. 

Passionate  loving  of  the  sea. 

You  have  drunk,  and  you  are  free. 

Free  from  little  cares  that  bind  you. 
Free  from 
you; 

Only  you  are  bound  forever 
With  a fetter  none  can  sever — 

None.  Not  even  death  can  tear 
The  sea-ivind  from  your  hair. 

You  who  love  the  singing  sea 
You  whose  thoughts  eternally 

Lie  as  shells  upon  the  sands. 

Shall  never  die,  tho  human  hands 

Bury  your  dead  flesh  underground. 

1 ou  love  the  sea  and  the  sea’s  sound. 

And  the  white  shore’s  bend. 

The  sea  is  singing  a song  that  will 
never  end. 
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a lost  poem 
by  d.  1.  Stewart 

One  day  while  wandering  mongst  tho 
rustling  com. 

Within  my  pondering  mind  a poem  was 
bom; 

No  pen  and  paper  had  I with  me  then. 

That  I might  ivrite,  and  pass  it  on  to 
men. 

My  soul  implored  the  phantom  poem 


and  bright. 

The  while  it  stayed! — like  some  celes- 
tial light 

That  flashed  once  from  off  a distant 
shore, 

moment  beams,  then  fades  to  shine 
no  more. 

And  now — sometimes  with  longing  al- 
most tears 

I try  to  call  the  phantom  from  the 
years. 

But  call  in  vian! 

The  poem  that  whispered  with  the 
whispering  com 

Will  in  my  soul  he  bom 
Never  again! 

Student 


to  stay. 

But  quickly  as  it  came  it  fled  away; 
blazing  thoughts  that  blind  But,  oh,  how  sweet  it  was,  and  strong 
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by  david  morgan 


I have  recently  become  acquainted 
with  a student  of  remarkable  ability, 
a Mr.  Omnia,  whom  we  call  by  bis 
first  name,  Scio.  That  be  knows  bis 
math  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Not  only 
so,  but  being  obliging,  bo  frequently 
assures  the  professors  with  a tbougbt- 
ful  nod  or  an  indistinct  phrase  that  be 
is  making  a good  point.  Even  more 
gracious  to  bis  fellow  students,  be  is 
glad  to  prompt  them  at  any  time  dur- 
ing class  and  to  aid  them  in  preparing 
their  assignments  outside.  Indeed  it 
is  outside  the  classroom  that  he  is  most 
certain  to  make  bis  ability  an  aid  to 
others.  If  be  overbears  someone’s  half- 
jocular  remark  about  the  difficulty  of 
bis  problems  be  will  cross  the  ball  and 
announce : 

“I  heard  you  fellows  talking  about 
your  math.  Of  course  I don’t  know 
much  about  it,  but  I’ll  be  glad  to  help 
you  if  I can.” 

Such  an  action  springs  from  a 
magnanimous  attitude,  I suppose,  and 
would  accurately  reflect  this  feeling  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  requested  help 
is  a compromise  with  one’s  pride  and 
offered  help  an  insult  to  one’s  self- 
respect.  So  when  Scio  finally  leaves, 
the  recipient  grumbles  something  about 
the  “stuck-up  little  shrimp”  and  scowls 
at  the  closing  door,  though,  to  be  sure, 
his  nonchalant  folding  of  the  completed 
paper  of  problems  belies  bis  implica- 
tion that  Scio  is  totally  depraved. 

One  night  a group  of  freshmen  sent 
a deputation  to  Scio,  asking  him  to 
help  them  “with  a little  math.” 

“We’re  all  a bunch  of  freshmen  up 
here,”  said  one,  “and  we’re  about  lost 
in  this  algebra.  We  wondered  if  you 
bad  time  to—” 

“Quite  a plenty  of  time,”  replied 
Scio,  speaking  deliberately  and  at  the 


pity  for  the  talented 


a story  albout  the  people  aroumd.  you;  of  whom 
does  this  tale  remind  you? 


same  time  trying  desperately  to  look 
as  if  be  felt  unimportant  and  undigni- 
fied— standing  there  with  one  leg 
thrown  over  the  back  of  a chair  and 
the  fingers  of  bis  right  band  tapping 
lightly  on  the  mantel.  “Always  time 
to  help  anybody,  though  of  course  I’m 
not  much  good — just  a little  lucky 
sometimes.  Well,  what’s  to  do?” 

The  Frosb  pointed  out  the  problem 
that  they  declared  bad  stumped  them 
for  an  hour.  Of  course  Scio  marveled 
at  its  simplicity  on  the  first  reading, 
but  be  frowned  malignantly  at  the 
book,  chewed  bis  pencil  in  assumed 
confusion,  and  remarked  that  this  was 
a bard  one,  really. 

But  presently  be  popped  his  fingers 
as  an  indication  that  the  solution  had 
finally  bit  him  and  invited  them  to 
join  round.  He  explained  the  prob- 
lem carefully  as  be  performed  the  solu- 
tion and  then  waited  for  the  light  to 
biVak  on  bis  bearers.  Instead  be  was 
greeted  by  uncertain  and  indefinite 
responses.  So  be  began  further  back, 
explained  the  fundamentals,  and  con- 
tinued toward  the  first  page  of  mathe- 
matics until  be  was  teaching  multipli- 
cation. Slowly  bis  class  saw  the  light 
and  began  to  inquire  bow  be  knew  so 
much.  At  first  modest  to  the  extreme, 
be  soon  threw  off  bis  disguise  and 
stated  the  principles  of  study,  con- 
centration, organization,  and  industry. 
Ibe  group  led  him  on  by  favorable 
comments  on  bis  methods  until  be  was 
boasting  outrageously.  I dropped  in 
on  the  fellows  just  a moment  before 
Scio  left  and  was  surprised  to  find 
bis  departure  followed  by  bowls  of 
laughter. 

“Why  the  fun?”  I asked. 

“We  bad  already  worked  the  prob- 
lems,” they  responded.  “We  just 
wanted  to  have  some  fun  with  Scio.” 
It  happens  that  Scio  has  no  broth- 


ers in  college  here,  though  I think 
perbajjs  there  are  some  first  and  sec- 
ond cousins.  About  all  these  talented 
people  you  will  notice  this  energetic 
search  for  their  unfortunate  comrades 
and  this  TJriab-Heep-bumility.  It  is 
as  though  some  evil  being,  slipping  into 
Jove’s  storehouse  of  talents,  bad  scat- 
tered copiously  the  seeds  of  vanity  and 
meddlesomeness,  of  which  an  amount 
is  given  to  each  mortal  proportional 
to  the  talents  he  receives. 

And  what  does  Scio  himself  think 
about  all  this  ? If  bis  main  incen- 
tive is  not  to  help  others  but  to  enjoy 
himself  his  motive  is  indeed  unworthy. 
Even  if  it  is  to  help  others  be  is 
still  without  a valid  reason,  for  others 
do  not  appreciate  it. 

We  must  therefore  look  deeper  into 
Scio’s  attitude.  Perhaps  the  poor  fel- 
low can’t  help  himself.  I myself  am 
by  birth  a distant  relative  of  Scio  (not, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  through  choice) 
and  have  naturally  had  some  op- 
portunity of  considering  his  attitude 
as  it  manifests  itself  in  me.  After 
lengthy  reflection,,  upon  the  result  of 
following  a course  similar  to  Scio’s 
I had  decided  to  hide  my  talents — not, 
you  understand,  to  hide  them  in  the 
ground  as  did  the  unwise  steward  of 
the  Bible,  but  to  conceal  them  from 
others  at  the  same  time  that  I de- 
veloped them  and  profited  by  them. 

A few  days  later  I was  chatting  with 
an  acquaintance,  explaining  my 
opinion  that  to  he  talented  was  a 
handicap. 

He  disagreed  strongly.  “Now  take 
that  fellow  Holt  in  our  French  class 
last  year.  Ho  never  was  very  much 
stuck  up  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  best  student  in  the  class.” 

Before  I thought,  my  old  Scio  re- 
lationship had  answered:  “Holt  wasn’t 
so  good.  There  were  several  better 
than  he — in  fact  I beat  him  a couple 
(Continued  on  page  2'i) 
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by  b.  g.  Isonardy  jr. 


“We  ain’t  got  a chance,”  protested  Vartz  hoarsely.  “We’ll 
all  be  killed  here,  and'  no  one  the  better  off  for  our  dying.” 

“We  are  staying,”  said  the  lieutenant  quietly. 

The  boy  officer’s  face  was  pinched  and  haggard,  but  his  eyes 
gleamed  with  the  bright  heroism  of  leading  a forlorn  cause. 
The  frail,  straight  body  seemed  crowned  by  the  spirit  of  the 
French  Foreign  Legion. 

There  ain’t  a chance,”  urged  the  sergeant.  “There  are  just  the 
four  of  us  left  out  of  a whole  company.  Another  attack  will 
finish  us.  The  devils  will  wait  until  night,  and  in  the  dark 
we  can’t  stop  them  again — not  just  the  four  of  us.  None  of 
us  can  fix  that  wireless  set,  and  you  know  there  wont  be  any 
reinforcements.  You  heard  that  shot  when  Allen  tried  to  slip 
through  their  lines,  just  before  dawn.  He’s  dead.  D’ya  under- 
stand? There  ain’t  going  to  be  any  reinforcements!  This 
position  is  bound  to  fall  anyhow.  We  can  slip  out  right  after 
dark,  before  the  Arabs  attack,  and  may  be  some  of  us  can 
get  back  to  headquarters.  There’s  nothing  to  lose  and  every- 
thing to  gain.” 

“I  was  commanded  to  protect  this  fortress.  I shall  do  so 
as  long  as  I am  able,”  the  lieutenant  replied  simply. 

“When  you’re  licked,  you’re  licked,”  shouted  the  sergeant, 
“and  there  ain’t  no  use  in  getting  us  killed  when  it  ain’t  going 
to  do  the  Legion  any  good!” 

“You  will  return  to  your  position,”  commanded  the  young 
officer  without  heat. 

There  was  the  difference  of  two  worlds  of  men  between  them 
as  they  stood  there,  their  wills  clashing.  There  was  Lieutenant 
Brown,  slight,  boyish,  with  a sunny  smile.  He  would  have  a 
girl  somewhere  back  in  England  ...  a girl  who  was  waiting. 
Willing  to  die,  he  was,  if  his  orders  said  to  die,  though  nothing 
would  be  gained,  and  escape  was  possible.  He  had  even  shaved, 
with  the  hand  of  Death  grasping  for  him,  and  his  smooth 
face  contrasted  oddly  with  the  stubbly  surface  of  Vartz’s 
chin.  A fighting  man,  Vartz.  A good  man  to  have  in  a charge. 
B'ut  he  knew  when  he  was  licked.  He  would  fight  with  the  best 
when  victory  was  the  prize,  but  he  could  ignore  orders  when 
the  cause  tor  them  was  removed.  Fighting  men,  both  of  them, 
but  fighters  by  different  codes. 

“They  wouldn’t  expect  you  to  hold  on,  now,”  urged  Vartz. 

“Mr.  Vartz,  you  have  been  ordered  to  return  to  your  post!” 

The  man’s  eyes  narrowed,  the  pupils  dilating  like  those  of  a 
wild  beast.  His  hands  clenched.  He  thrust  his  hairy  face 
close  to  the  lieutenants. 

“We’ve  been  thinking,  Whitey,  and  Griff,  and  me,”  he  rasped, 
“and  we  can’t  see  no  reason  why  we  should  be  cut  to  pieces  and 
left  to  rot  just  because  a little  school  boy  wants  to  be  a 
hero.  If  you’re  going  to  pull  your  hero  stunt,  we  ain’t.  I 
ain’t  afraid  to  die,  but  I’m  not  stopping  any  bullets  just  to 
please  a silly  kid!” 

“I  shall  personally  kill  the  first  man  who  deserts  his  post,” 
snapped  the  lieutenant. 

Vartz  shrugged,  started  to  turn  away,  and  then  with  the 
swiftness  of  a serpant  snatched  up  a bottle  from  the  table  and 
brought  it  down  against  the  head  of  the  officer.  Lieutenant 


Brown’s  hand,  clutching  for  his  revolver,  relaxed.  The  slight 
body,  so  frail  of  late  that  it  seemed  to  be  supported  by  spirit 
alone,  crumpled  tiredly  and  sprawled  in  a grotesque  heap  upon 
the  floor.  Holding  the  lethal  bottle  in  his  hand,  Vartz  stared 
at  the  tide  of  blood  that  welled  down  the  white  forehead. 

A foot  crunched  on  the  earth  outside.  A tanned  legionary 
with  curiously  white  hair  thrust  his  head  cautiously  through 
the  door  into  the  shack.  At  the  sight  of  the  stricken  boy  of- 
ficer he  grunted. 

“Ve  go,  now?”  he  asked. 

“We  go  now,”  repeated  the  sergeant  slowly,  staring  at  his 
fallen  commander.  The  blond  head  was  removed  from  the 
doorway. 

Outside  the  sun  was  sinking.  Patches  of  shadow  began  to 
splotch  the  faces  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  Those  hills,  out- 
wardly placid,  teemed  with  an  insidious  horde  of  desert  men, 
ready  to  strike  under  cover  of  darkness  to  seize  the  tiny 
fortification  that  barricaded  the  mountain  pass.  Already  the 
pass  was  veiled  in  shadow,  and  the  mountains  seemed  to 
shudder  in  front  of  the  vanishing  sun,  preparing  to  vomit  forth 
their  savage,  concealed  forces.  The  time  for  action  was  ripe. 

But,  knowing  this,  Vartz  somehow  still  stood  in  the  lieuten- 
ant’s shack,  staring  at  the  dead  man.  Like  a child  he  seemed, 
with  the  congealed  blood  from  the  gaping  hurt  on  his  brow 
marking  red  lines  down  his  face.  Vartz  could  remember  the 
marches  he  had  made  with  this  boy.  There  rang  in  his  ears 
tunny  little  melodies  the  lad  had  sung  in  a plaintive  voice, 
under  less  perilous  moons.  The  calm  set  of  the  boy’s  features 
haunted  his;  there  was  no  fear,  no  malice,  but  a hovering, 
satisfied  calm.  He  had  fought  his  last  battle,  and  in  the  way 
of  his  kind  he  had  met  death  without  a murmur. 

“In  the  line  of  duty,”  muttered  the  sargeant  thickly. 

Darkness  clutched  suddenly  at  the  pass.  Whitey  returned, 
carrying  a rifle  and  two  canteens.  Behind  Whitey  in  the  dusk 
was  an  indistinguishable  bulk  that  Vartz  knew  to  be  Griff. 
If  they  were  to  escape,  they  must  make  their  bold  try  now. 

“Ve  go  now?”  demanded  Whitey.  “Soon  it  be  too  late!” 

“Drop  those  canteens  and  see  to  your  gun!”  Vartz  snarled 
suddenly,  the  revolver  in  his  hand  matching  the  steel  in  his 
voice. 

“Vot  Iss?”  exclaimed  Whitey  in  amazement. 

Do  as  I say,”  grated  the  sergeant.”  I am  in  command — 
now,”  he  added  slowly. 

The  mantle  of  command  had  fallen  upon  his  shoulders.  He 
realized  that  suddenly  he  had  become  like  the  lieutenant, 
calm  and  unafraid.  The  moment  was  electrified  with  the  clash- 
ing of  wills.  Then  a shot  rang  out  in  the  darkness  and  banished 
the  silence. 

The  Arabs  came  down  from  the  mountains  like  a sweep  of 
lava.  In  a bedlam  of  shots  and  throaty  yells  the  desert  devils 
struck.  Vartz  raced  across  the  stockade  and  swung  his  machine 
gun  into  action.  Even  with  the  sharp  thunder  of  his  own  gun 
in  his  ears,  he  could  hear  the  sputtering  of  Whitey’s  gun,  and 
then  Griff’s,  as  the  legionaires  leaped  to  their  hopeless  fray. 

Vartz  fired  madly  into  the  blackness,  unable  to  distinguish 
his  foes.  A bullet  plucked  at  his  shirt,  searing  the  skin.  An 
Arab  with  a knife  leaped  at  him,  to  hesitate  and  crumple  in 
midair  as  a stream  of  bullets  cut  him  to  pieces.  The  confusion 
Increased.  The  darkness  was  alive  with  cries  of  anger  and 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Conducted 


Charlie  Trueblood 


Stop-Light,  William  Louis  Poteat, 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  1935. 

Spotlighted  upon  the  kaleidoscopic 
stage  of  American  politics  for  well 
over  two  decades,  national  prohibi- 
tion has  been  the  topic  of  countless 
debates,  the  subject  of  ten  thousand 
lectures  and  the  theme  of  a myriad 

number  of  books  and  pamphlets  and  that  have  inundated  the 
nation  s bookstores  and  left  most  of  the  readers  all  at  sea.  Much 
of  this  post-war  literature  dealing  with  alcohol  has  been  highly 
impressionistic  and  in  most  cases  so  irrational  that  the  critical 
reader  has  wondered  if  most  of  these  partisan  writers  have  not 
insulted  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people  with  their 
shallow  and  trashy  slop  so  blindly  for  or  against  prohibition. 
Writing  from  every  possible  angle,  authorities  and  would-be 
authorities  have  alternately  attacked  and  defended  prohibition 
until  most  of  us  have  thrown  up  our  hands  and  sighed,  “That’s 
all  there  is — there  isn’t  any  more.” 

Curiously  enough,  there  is  more.  The  subject  of  alcoholic 
prohibition  is  by  no  means  dead — will  never  die  until  an  adequate 
solution  is  found  to  the  liquor  evil;  and  with  the  present  unsatis- 
factory setup,  advocates  of  prohibition  are  neither  dead  nor 
sleeping.  Eventually  the  fight  will  break  out  on  a nation- 
wide scale. 

During  the  lull,  the  president-emeritus  of  Wake  Forest  College, 
Dr.  William  Louis  Poteat,  has  written  an  innocent  enough  looking 
little  volume  that  packs  sufficient  dynamite  to  blow  repealist 
arguments  into  smithereens — provided  the  work  attains  wide 
circulation. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  91  page  book,  Stop-Light,  the  author 
declares  that  his  is  an  unbiased,  unprejudiced  attempt  to  interpret 
the  facts  from  a four-fold  point  of  view,  namely — historical 
chemical,  physiological,  and  political.  Consequently,  the  four 
chapters  of  the  book  are  entitled  thus: 

Whence  Comes  It?— A Bit  of  History. 

What  Is  It? — A Bit  of  Chemistry. 

What  Does  It? — A Bit  of  Physiology. 

What  Do  We? — A Bit  of  Government. 

Written  in  a most  charming  style,  Stop-Light  should  be  the 
most  pertinent  publication  of  the  year  dealing  with  prohibition 
There  cannot  be  found  here  bitter  attacks  upon  the  various  liquor 
defenses  or  flowery  paragraphs  that  can  sway  the  reader  to  the 
cause  of  temperance.  Instead,  Dr.  Poteat  has  accumulated  a mass 
of  cold  scientific  facts,  veneered  them  with  the  gloss  of  his  inimi- 
table personality,  and  presented  them  in  such  a lovable  and  win- 
some fashion  that  they  cannot  fail  to  convince  even  the  less- 
thoughtful  reader  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  prohibition  ele- 
ment is  the  scientifically  proper  as  well  as  the  morally  proper  aim 
The  author,  confident  that  the  cause  of  prohibition 
will  some  day  triumph,  echoes  this  conviction  in  the 
closing  paragraph  of  the  volume: 

“And  we  must  triumph  in  the  end. 
so  loaded  with  present 
blessings,  so  charged 
with  happy  destiny  tor  ‘ 

the  children  of  the 
future,  must  not  fail. 

That  would  look  like 
mutiny  on  the  ship  of 
state,  like  insurrection 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

— C11ARI.IE 

Tkueblood. 


Although  many  Wake  Foresters 
are  quite  oblivious  of  it  or  are  only 
slightly  aware  of  it.  Wake  Forest 
College,  in  her  one  hundred  years, 
has  given  the  world  her  share  of  its 
literary  genius,  notably  in  Thomas 
Dixon,  Laurence  Stallings,  Gerald 
Johnson,  and  John  Charles  McNeill. 
These  men,  the  first  three  in  fiction  and  the  last  one  in  poetry, 
have  made  very  definite  contributions  to  American  literature. 

The  following  books,  written  by  the  above  men,  aren’t  recom- 
mended here  merely  because  their  authors  are  Wake  Forest 
graduates,  but  because  they  are  enjoyable  and  worthwhile  volumes 
to  the  reader. 

The  Leopard’s  Spots,  Thomas  Dixon.  A dramatic,  truthful 
story  of  Reconstruction  (Civil  War)  in  North  Carolina  pre- 
sented with  all  the  brilliance  and  entertainment  of  good  fiction. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  American  novels. 

The  Clansman.  Thomas  Dixon.  Although  somewhat  repetitious 
of  The  Leopard’s  Spots,  it  is  none  the  less  exciting  and  worth- 
while, taking  the  reader  right  into  the  midst  of  the  war. 

Plumes.  Laurence  Stallings.  A story  of  the  Wake  Forest 
Poteats.  alias  Plumes,  that  is  quite  amusing.  It  is  written  with 
a most  delightful  wit,  and  deals  largely  and  quite  amusingly  with 

the  let’s-go-to-war-no-matter-who-started-it  tendencies  of  the 
Plumes.  Stallings  is  a son-in-law  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Poteat  and  is 
well  known  for  several  plays  of  the  World  War,  namely  “The 
Big  Parade”  and  “What  Price  Glory.” 

By  Reason  of  Strength,  Gerald  Johnson.  A very  moving 
heart-throbbing  novel  of  a Scotch  family’s  struggle  for  existence 
through  several  generations.  A truly  great  work. 

Lyrics  From  Cotton  Land  and  Songs.  Merry  and  Sad.  John 
Charles  McNeill.  In  these  volumes  is  some  of  the  South’s 
greatest  poetry.  These  are  sparkling  little  collections  and  give 
their  readers  no  end  of  delight. 

It  is  fitting  to  mention  here,  that  the  reader  of  modern  fiction 
may  avail  himself  of  the  best  sellers  and  the  best  in  mystery  and 
detective  stories  at  Miss  Hannah  Holding’s  rental  library  in 
Holding’s  Drug  Company.  One  may  find  there:  Europa,  by 
Robert  Briffault,  'Without  Armour.  James  Hilton’s  new  book* 
Vein  of  Iron,  by  Ellen  Glasgow;  The  Voice  of  Bugle  Ann,  a brief 
but  truly  great  piece  by  MacKinlay  Kantor;  Honey  in  the  Horn 
the  Harper  prize  novel  by  H.  L.  Davis;  Lucy  Gayheart,  by  Willa 
Gather;  Young  Renny,  by  Mazo  de  la  Roche;  Green  ' Light,  by 
Lloyd  Douglas;  Lost  Horizons,  by  James  Hil- 
ton; Of  Time  and  The  River,  by  the  North 
Carolina  novelist,  Thomas  Wolfe;  and  many 
other  worthwhile  novels. 

The  I’oicc  of  Bugle  Ann.  by  MacKinlay  Kan- 
tor, is  a most  delightful  hour’s  reading  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  dog  stories  ever  written, 
and  “the  music  of  the  pack  runs  through  it 
like  a chain  of  silver  bells.”  Those 
of  you  who  are  thrilled  by  the  bay- 
ing of  the  pack  on  the  trail  will 
tingle  with  pleasure  at  this  Mis- 
souri legend. 

—Ed 

G.\mbrell. 
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different  codes 

{Continued  from  imge  10) 

anguish.  Whitey’s  gun  choked  off  regretfully.  Sweat  moistened 
Vartz’s  hrow.  Behind  him  there  was  a yell  of  savage  triumph, 
and  an  oath  from  Griff,  prematurely  silenced^  Vartz  could  see 
their  faces  now,  and  he  could  not  beat  them  all  back.  Some- 
thing struck  him  in  the  chest,  hurling  him  away  from  his  gun. 
A numb  pain  came  and  hung  in  his  chest.  The  machine  gun, 
ownerless,  sent  ramdom  bullets  crackling  into  the  night. 

Vartz  realized  oddly  that  he  had  been  shot.  Blackness  was 
rising  up  about  him  and  trying  to  pull  him  down.  Arabs 
surrounded  him,  driving  him  back.  They  came  so  close  that 
he  was  dimly  aware  of  the  odor  of  their  unwashed  bodies. 
A dirty,  greasy  face  lurchedi  at  him,  mouth  gaping  in  a 
triumphant  yell,  revealing  a missing  tooth.  Vartz  hurled  his 
useiess  revolver  into  that  yelling  face  and  slipped  from  the 
effort  of  his  last,  futile  blow.  He  fell  through  the  open  door 
of  the  lieutenant’s  shack,  as  an  angry  knife  gleamed  under  the 
light  of  the  far-distant  stars  and  found  its  mark. 

He  never  knew,  as  the  Arabs  swept  over  him  like  a tide,  that 
he  fell  by  the  crumpled  form  of  Lieutenant  Brown. 

Side  by  side  they  lay,  fighting  men,  both  of  them,  supreme 
servants  of  the  same  code,  the  code  of  fighting  men. 


Desperado : Hands  up  ! If  you  move,  you’re  dead. 
Professor : But,  sir,  your  English  is  abominable.  If 
I were  to  move  it  would  be  a sure  sign  that  I was  alive. 


Autoist : Say,  babe,  going  north  ? 

Shouldn’tist : Hope,  but  give  my  regards  to  the  Eskimos. 


“LaFayette,  we  are  here!” 

Two  years  later;  “Darnit,  LaFayette,  we’re  still  here.” 


Dr.  Van,  to  med  frosb:  Well,  boys,  did  you  bring  an 
extra  pair  of  pants? 

Frosb:  Why? 

Dr.  Van:  To  put  on  your  stiffs,  we  have  two  ladies  with 
us  this  year. 


If  you  see  the  points  to  our  jokes,  you’re  evil-minded. 
If  you  don’t,  you’re  dumb. 


Frosb:  How  much  does  it  cost  to  shoot  pooh 
He:  Five  cents  for  eight-ball. 

Erosh:  How  much  for  all  15. 

(This  really  occured.) 


And  there’s  the  fellow  who  when  he  got  to  the  end  of  bis 
rope  bought  a new  cigar. 


Coach : Is  there  a doctor  in  the  stands  ? 
Spectator:  Yes,  but  I’m  a horse-doctor. 
Coach : Well,  that’s  veterinarian. 


AValdo:  Do  I have  to  pay  it  all  now? 

Ben:  Ho,  seventy-five  cents  now-aud  the  rest  in  a few 
minutes. 


SHORTY’S 

SA]\DWICIIES 

DRII\KS 

TOBACCOS 

FIVE  BILLIARD  TABLES 
TWO  BOWLING  ALLEYS 

Nineteen  years  service  to  Students 
at  Wake  Forest  College 

TWO  CHAIR  BARBER  SHOP 
Shave  20c  Haircuts  25c 
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‘‘But  we  sent  a man,  madam,  to  fix  your  door-bell.  He 
rang  three  times  and  got  no  answer.” 


Highlights 


Freshman : There  are  several  things  I can  always  count 
on. 

Eoommate : What  are  they  ? 

Freshman:  My  fingers. 


Motor  cop  : So  you  saw  the  accident,  sir  ? What  was  the 
number  of  the  car  that  knocked  this  man  down? 

Professor  Carrol:  I am  afraid  I’ve  forgotten  it.  But  I 
remember  noticing  that  if  it  were  multiplied  by  fifty,  the 
cube  root  of  the  product  would  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
digits  reversed. 


Professor  Cullom  : What  happened  in  1483  ? 

Howard  Ford  (brightly)  : Luther  was  born. 

Professor  Cullom:  Good.  How  in  1487? 

Howard : Luther  was  four  years  old. 

Professor  (to  mother  of  freshman)  : Your  son  has  a 
great  thirst  for  knowledge.  Where  does  he  get  it? 

Mother : He  gets  the  knowledge  from  me  and  the  thirst 
from  his  father. 


Thursday  and  Friday 
October  17-18 

^^Big  Broadcast 
of  1936" 

With 

BING  CROSBY  : AMOS 'N' ANDY 
ETHEL  MERMAN  : JACK  OAKIE 
CHARLES  RUGGLES  : BURNS  & ALLEN 
RAY  NOBLE  AND  HIS  BAND 

— And  Q host  of  stars  never  to  be  forgotten 

have  gome  to  considerable  expense  to 
bring  yon  this  picture  day  and  date  with 
Kaleigh  and  all  of  the  Big  Theatres  in  the 
South,  and  this  will  only  be  the  beginning 
of  the  outstanding  pictures  to  be  shown 
here. 

COMING  SOON 

Gary  Cooper  - Ann  Harding  in  PETER  IBETSON 
BROADWAY  MELODY  OF  1936 

Harold  Lloyd  in  THE  MILKY  WAY 
Joe  Penner  - Jock  Ookie  in  COLLEGIATE 
Dick  Powell  - Ruby  Keeler  - SHIPMATES  FOREVER 
Fredric  Morch  in  THE  DARK  ANGEL 

AND 

WILL  ROGERS 

IN 

"IN  OLD  KENTUCKY" 
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‘And  over  here,  gentlemen,  is  one  in  solid  ebony:  ‘The  Weary  Slave'. 


Professor:  Have  I had  my  afternoon  nap  yet,  dear? 
Wife:  Certainly  dear,  you  just  woke  up. 

Professor : I thought  so,  hut  I wasn’t  certain  whether  I 
had  heen  asleep  or  was  just  dreaming. 


As  the  big  bad  wave  crashed  savagely  against  the  beach, 
the  poor  little  small  wave  said,  “Hi,  tide.” 


“How  do  you  like  Duke  as  a whole  ?” 

“All  right,  hut  they  ought  to  cover  it  up.” 

— Resurrected  from  the  Buchaneer. 


Radio  stations  should  start  the  morning  broadcast  with, 
“Who  in  the  hell  left  the  radio  on  all  night?” 

— Reserve  Red  Cat. 
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“How  was  the  food  on  the  liner  ?” 
“Good ! Why  I had  six  meals  a day.” 
“Six  meals?” 

“Yes,  three  up  and  three  down.” 


Our  inventor  (a  mother  now)  gave 
birth  to  this  ingenious  method  for  rid- 
dance of  freckles:  Take  a piece  of 
window  screening,  place  the  wires  and 
the  intersections  of  the  wires  across 
the  freckles,  then  expose  the  portion 
of  the  body  being  ridded  of  freckles 
to  the  sun  for  several  hours,  and  upon 
removing  the  screen  it  will  be  found 
that  the  skin  is  brown  all  over  instead 
of  in  spots. 


Toxey:  Doctor,  I feel  like  killing 
myself.  What  shall  I do  ? 

Doctor  Mackie:  Just  leave  it  to  me. 


1900:  Walk  in  park. 
1935  : Park  in  walk. 


Professor : What’s  in  a hook  ? 
Trueblood:  Ask  the  guy  who  owns 


one. 


Freshman  ISTo.  1 : “Where  I live, 
down  near  Lumberton,  it’s  so  healthy 
no  one  has  died  in  a hundred  years.” 

Freshman  Ho.  2 : “Why,  up  there 
where  I live,  in  Buncombe  County,  it’s 
so  healthy  no  one  has  died  in  two 
hundred  years  except  two  undertakers 
who  starved  to  death.” 


He : I’m  feeling  a little  frail  tonight. 
She : Will  you  stop  calling  me  that ! 
— Christian  Science  Monthly. 
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three  gifts 

by  falk  s.  Jobmson 

Three  gifts  they  brought  to  Him  who 
lay 

Within  the  manger  on  fresh  hay: 

One  brought  his  sacred  frankincense, 
Another  brought  sweet,  fragrant  myrrh. 
The  third  brought  gold  of  price  im- 
mense; 

And  these  they  humbly  gave  to  Her. 

Three  gifts  sent  God  to  men  with  woes 
Who’re  forced  to  work  without  repose : 
The  Son  for  sin  his  life  laid  down. 
The  Spirit  sends  its  Comforter, 

The  Father  sent  the  Son,  his  own. 

His  All — and  bests  the  Torturer. 


pity  for  the  talented 
{Continued  from  page  17) 
of  points  myself.”  And  from  that  in- 
stant I knew  why  talented  Scio  was 
egotistical:  he  couldn’t  help  it. 

And  what  advantage  can  outweigh 
the  misfortune  of  being  conceited  ? 
Egotism  is  the  one  unpardonable  sin ; 
tlie  egotist  is  the  one  member  of  so- 
ciety who  turns  his  eyes  through  the 
entire  circle  of  the  social  arena  and 
finds  all  hands  pointing  “thumbs 
down.”  As  talents  bring  egotism  and 
egotism  brings  universal  disdain,  then 
what  talent  is  worth  the  price?  There 
is  none ! Ho,  I forgot.  There  is  one, 
and  that  is  the  talent  of  appearing 
untalented. 
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Shearon  Harris : Brevity  is  the  soul 
of  wit. 

Jimmie  Mason:  And  I guess  that 
makes  you  a brainless  wonder. 


HEAED  AT  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Co : You  have  a faculty  for  making 
love  ? 

Co-ed : Oh,  no — ^just  a student  body. 


LET’S  TRAVEL 

AVant  to  see  Europe  at  a little  ex- 
pense ? 

Yeah ! 

AVell,  when  you  get  up  tomorrow, 
jump  out  of  bed,  look  in  a mirror,  and 
you’ll  see  you’re  up. 


Romantic : How  about  a little  kiss, 
girlie? 

Pedantic:  Ho,  I have  scruples. 
Romantic : Well,  that’s  all  right,  I’ve 
been  vaccinated. 


A professor  was  giving  a lecture  on 
the  rhinoceros.  The  class  wasn’t  pay- 
ing proper  attention,  so  he  said,  “Gen- 
tlemen, if  you  want  a true  picture  of 
this  animal,  keep  your  eyes  on  me.” 

Student 


STUDENTS: 

AGAIN  WE  GREET  YOU  IN  THE  COLUMNS 
OF  YOUR  FAVORITE  MAGAZINE  AND  EXPRESS  OUR  APPRECIATION  FOR 

YOUR  PATRONAGE. 


COLLEGE  SODA  SHOP 

RECENTLY  EQUIPPED  TO  GIVE  COMPLETE  LUNCHEONETTE  SERVICE 


TO  YOU  TWO-MEAL 

STUDENT  BOARDERS:  CANDY  CIGARS 

SUPPLIES  TAKE  BREAKFAST  CIGARETTES 

WITH  US 

A CALL  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED 


BEN  ELLIOTT Trade  With  Fellow  Students  FRED  WILLIAMS 


NO  THANKS! 
I’D  RATHER  HAVE 
A LUCKY. 

They're  easy  on 
my  throat 
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/MS/DE  TIPS  ON^^\ 

I WATCHING  i 
^FOOTBALL 


AT  THE  GAME. CAMELS  EASE  THE  STRAIN-AND 
AFTER  ITS  OVER.  WHEN  YOU  FEEL'‘ALL  XH.Gtr  J!  Ufr  HT/TH  A CaMBlI 
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MR..MEEHANI,  MY  SISTER  V_ 
•BETTY  WANTS  SOME  INSIDE 
DOPE  ON  football// 


NOW-WATCH 
THIS  PUNT  FROM 
THE  SAME  , 


FORMATION 


7 IT  TOOK  1 
' ELEVEN  \j 
MEN  TO  MAKE] 
THAT  PASS  J 
rper.fect/1 


the 

forward 

PASS 

@RUWS 


WHAT  A PERFECT 
PASS  THOSE  TWO 
MEN  made/ 


STRAIGHT  < 
'“^“-(^locks  TA 

tackle-@  blocks 

SWERVESTO  Right- « 
& fades  back 

WHO  IS  SPRI 


sure/come  UP  IN  THE 
STANDS  AND  WE'LL 
WATCH  THIS  PRACTICE 

game/ 


1 DIDN'T  KNOW  t! 
EACH  MAN  HAD  SUCH 


A DEFINITE  JOB 


well,betts,did  you 

LEARN  SOMETHING? 


REMEMBER, 
WATCH  THE 
LINEMEN 


DID  I / I can't' 
WAITTOSEETHE 
. BIG  GAME  / ^ 


5ALL-@CHF«S 

down  UHOEL  BALL 

)61.0CKS  tackue- 
, tackle  OR  end- 

punt 


(Carons  DOWN  01 

'’^ioS  end-^^locis^ 


BETTY  SEES 
A BACK  GET 
OFF  A 60-YD. 
SPIRAL 

R —AMD 


BETTV  LEARNS  THESE  PLAYS-AND  MANY  OTHERS 


A CAMEL  ALWAYS  RENEWS  MY 
FLOW  OF  ENERGY  WHEN  I NEED 
jv  IT— AND  THEY  NEVER  , 
T GET  ON  MY  NER.VE5  d 


THAT  GAME  WAS 
A thriller/ 
HAVE  A CAMEL/ 


YOU'RE  AN  ' 
EYPERT  NOW, 
THANKS  TO 
CHICK  ME  EH  AN  I 


^ YES,  THEY 
CERTAINLY 
ARE  / 

, MILP/ 


A SPLENDID  RUN --BUT  ~ 
GOOD  BLOCKING  MADE  \\ 
IT  POSSIBLE  r — ' 


I NEED  one/  so 
MANY  thrills  USE 
UPALOTOF  energy/ 


CAMELS  ARf  MADE  FRO'M  RNER. 
MORE  EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS'' 
TURKISH  AND  DOMESTIC -THAN 
ANV  OTHER  POPULAR  BRAND. 

«.  J.  R EVNOLO  S TOBACCO  CO. 

M.c. 


BETTY  AT  THE  BIG  GAME 


: I 


introducing: 

the 

football 

number 


in  this  issue 

ninety-day  headache — coach  jim 6 

what  it  takes — walton  kitchin 7 

all-american — frank  mccarthy  10 

glances  at  deacon  gridiron  history — waiter  holton 12 

a code  of  honor — Wellington  dunford 9 


plus — 

jokes 

poetry 

photos 

cartoons 

book  reviews 

advertisements 


Pittman:  Pm  glad  lie  threw  a grapefruit  instead  of  a 
peanut  at  me. 

Hensley : You  fool,  don’t  you  know  that  a grapefruit  is 
heavier  than  a peanut? 

Pittman : Yeh,  but  I’m  easily  shell-shocked. 


George  Starr ; This  dance  hall  is  certainly  crowded. 
She:  I’ll  say  so.  Half  an  hour  ago  I fainted  and  had 
to  dance  around  four  times  before  I could  fall.— Poo  Doo. 


Pootball  players  may  be  strong,  silent  men  and  full  of 
grit,  but  so  are  a lot  of  street  cleaners. — Kitty  Kat. 


P atton : I call  her  my  lever  principle  girl. 

Bill : Whaddy’  mean,  lever  principle  girl  ? 

Patton : I lev’er  alone  ’cause  she  ain’t  got  no  principle. 

— Poo  Doo. 


hello,  mom!  hello,  pop! 


Elderly  Gentleman  (bewildered  at  an  elaborate  wed- 
. -g  ding)  : Are  you  the  bridegroom,  young  man? 

-.f  . , T,  T.  1 „ Have  Holton:  Ho  sir,  I am  not.  I was  eliminated  in 

Maid:  Im  sorry,  but  she  said  to  tell  you  that  she  is  the  semi-finals.-Y.  Y.  U.  Medley 
not  at  home.  ■ 

Caller:  Oh,  that’s  all  right;  just  tell  her  that  I’m  glad 

didn  t come.  Log.  Hobo  Daniel : Do  you  know  how  to  tell  a he  bird  from 

a she  bird  ? 

Dallas  Morris:  Hope.  Give  up. 

Hobo : Pull  its  tail.  If  he  chirps,  it’s  a he  bird.  If  she 
chirps,  it’s  a she  bird. — 1^.  M.  I.  Sniper. 


Kitchin : 24— 32— 17— A— 83— 67. 
Wagner:  Bingo! 


Letter : Should  a father  of  forty  marry  again  ? 

Answer:  Certainly  not.  That’s  enough  children  for  any 
man. 


SHORTY’S 

SA]\DWICIIES 

DR1]\KI§; 

TOBACCOS 

FIVE  BILLIARD  TABLES 
TWO  BOWLING  ALLEYS 

Nineteen  years  service  to  Students 
at  Wake  Forest  College 

TWO  CHAIR  BARBER  SHOP 
Shave  20c  ::  Haircuts  35c 

Shorty*Sf  That’s  the  Place 
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student 


Only  a convict  likes  to  be  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence. 


Sustare : I played  a saxaphone  and  sang  in  an  orchestra 
for  two  years  and  never  made  a cent. 

Hester ; That  goes  to  show  you  that  crime  doesn’t  pay. 

Joe  Swan:  Give  up  or  I’ll  break  your  leg. 

Tex  Edens : Go  ahead  and  break  it. 

(Crunch). 

Tex:  Haw!  Haw!  That’s  not  niy  leg. — Jenlnr. 


Voss:  I’ll  take  some  of  that  huckleberry  pic. 

Cafe  Attendant:  That  ain’t  huckleberry  pie.  Shoo! — 

— Scranton  Scratch. 


Oh,  if  we  Wake  Forest  boys  could  only  afford  etchings. 


“Could  you  use  a nice  tenor?” 


— Courtesy  ESQUIRE. 

november,  1935 


^'‘Come  to  the  Vogue  First’’ 


213  Fayetteville  Street 


SUITS  - OVERCOATS 

$14-50  up 

Always  Something  New 
Competent  State  Students  to  Serve  You 


“What  a cute  mole !” 

“Mole  nothing — that’s  my  new  bathing  suit.” 


Terry  Edens  applied  for  an  insurance  policy. 

“Ever  been  sick?”  asked  the  examiner. 

“Hope,”  answered  Terry. 

“Ever  had  any  accidents  ?”  queried  the  examiner. 

“Hot  a one,”  returned  Terry. 

“Then  what  caused  that  scar  on  your  hand  ?”  asked  the 
examiner. 

“Eattlesnake  bit  me,”  laconically  answered  Terry. 

“And  you  don’t  call  that  an  accident?” 

“Hope!  The  dern  thing  did  it  a-purpose.” 

She : Then  you  really  love  me  ? 

Fled  Hood:  What  do  you  think  I was  doing,  shadow 
boxing  ? 

I see  by  the  paper  that  nine  professors  and  one  student 
were  killed  in  a wreck. 

Poor  chap. — Princeton  Tiger. 

arren : Did  Mary  blush  when  she  tore  her  skirt  on 
the  car  door  ? 

Steam : I didn’t  notice. — Malteaser. 
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liferary  staff 

folk  Johnson 
al  martin 
james  perrow 
Charlie  trueblood 
Wellington  dunford 


humor  staff 

harry  williams 


faculty  adviser;  dr.  h.  b.  jones 


art  staff 

ed  wyatt 
ned  wheeler 
jay  anderson 
Charlie  dunn 
harry  williams 


member  of  the  north  Carolina  collegiate  press  association 


off  the  editor's  chest: 

As  you  have  or  soon  will  notice,  the  staff  has  produced 
in  this  issue  a magazine  that  “reeks”  with  football.  Here’s 
hoping  that  you  all  like  it. 

Thanks  to  Jim  Mason  and  Walter  Holton  for  helping 
the  staff  with  the  art  work  in  this  issue,  and  thanks  to  all 
of  those  outside  The  STUI)E^’T  staff  for  their  aid  in  produc- 
ing this  football  number. 

The  following  editorial  was  intended  for  the  Freshman 
Issue  last  month,  hut  your  editor,  caught  in  the  maelstrom 
of  the  technical  side  of  The  Student,  didn’t  have  time 
to  peck  this  off. 

to  the  freshmen: 

Most  of  you  will  learn  and  thiidt  of  many  things  in  the 
next  few  months  and  years  that  might  shock  you  greatly, 
but  do  not  let  yourself  be  upset  by  the  doubt  of  old  beliefs 
or  the  learning  of  new  truths.  You’ll  think  more  than 
you’ve  ever  thought  before  most  likely.  Doubts  and  dis- 
trusts on  religion  and  other  important  beliefs,  perhaps 
dogmas,  you  have  held  almost  sacred  and  infallible,  will 
probably  assail  you  like  a hail  storm  if  they  haven’t  before 
now.  You  may  stay  awake  at  night,  wondering,  groping, 
trying  to  reach  a conscientious  conclusion  of  the  world,  your- 
self, and  God. 

Keep  calm.  You’re  only  undergoing  a change  that  nearly 


everyone  has  had  on  leaving  home,  but  it’s  none  the  less 
important  to  you.  The  change  will  make  you  a better  man, 
if  you  go  through  with  it  sincerely  and  conscientiously — 
and  not  flippantly  and  thoughtlessly. 

You  will  find  many  great  literary  luminaries,  for  whom 
your  virtuous,  or  seemingly  virtuous,  high  school  teachers 
a2)peared  to  have  infinite  reverence,  were  very  weak  and  in- 
dulgent in  their  morals.  You  will  probably  hear  that 
George  Washington,  whom  your  teachers  and  people  might 
have  held  before  you  as  a personification  of  virtue  itself, 
distilled  large  quantities  of  whiskey,  drank  no  little  bit 
himself,  cursed  like  the  best  of  them,  and  had  an  eye  for 
pretty  girls. 

You’ll  learn,  if  you  haven’t  already  done  so,  that  the 
United  States  entered  the  World  War  not  “to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,”  but  to  make  safe  American 
capitalists’  loans  to  the  Allies,  and  that  the  United  States 
government  has  “pulled  some  pretty  slick  deals”  in  her 
time. 

You  might  shrink  back  in  horror  because  Wake  Forest 
teaclics  you  evolution,  or,  , as  it  has  been  probably  put  to 
you,  that  “man  came  from  mOnkey” — but  this  quotation  is 
misleading,  for  evolution  only  claims  that  monkey  and 
man  had  common  ancestors. 

You’ll  be  told,  most  likely,  of  the  quite  extensive  sex  lives 
of  David,  Solomon,  Sampson,  and  other  Biblical  heroes. 

(Continued  on  page  seventeen) 
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I 


I GET  MORE  FLAVOR, 
MORE  PLEASURE  , 
AND  MORE  TOBACCO 
IN  EVERY 


PRINCE 


TIN  OF 
ALBERT 


Copyrie''^, 


S?€C1AL 
R€/V\OVtS  BIT£ 

AUB.RTS  EXTRA  FLAVOR  AN° 

miudness  are  i>ue  to  TOF-QUALny 
tobacco,  reus  a 

^^"rA^S  XR^^rcur”  CoITeS 

rr“or“ou.cE^- 

WONDER  more  men  SM0«  ^ 

^HAN  ANY  OTHER  SMOWNO  TOBACCO 

T935,  K.  J.  Beyn"^  Tobacco  Company,  vvEu^wE-^lem,  N-C. 
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iASY  WAY  TO  HANDLE  A CHAPERON 


CHAPERON  (A 
LOOKS  DAGGER 
AT  STUDENT  (g) 
DANCING  WITH  GIRL 
IN  LOW  - NECKED 
DRESS.  STUDENT 
DUCKS  DAGGERS 
WHICH  STRIKE  BOX 
OF  POP  CORN  AND 
PIERCE  HOLE  IN 
BOX.  POP  CORN 
LEAKS  OUT  ON  TO 
LIGHTED  STOVE  (C) 
AND  IS  IMMEDIATELY 
WPPED.  BLUEBIRD 
(D)  SEES  POP  CORN 
AND  THINKS  IT  IS 
SNOW.  STARTS  TO 
FLY  SOUTH  WHICH 
^LEASES  TRAPDOOR 

(D  and  allows 

UTTLE  GIANT 
SUPERCHARGED 
STRATOSPHERE 
BALLOON  (F)  to 
ESCAPE  I^OKING 
CHAPERON  AND 
TAKING  HER  UP  FOR 
A BETTER  VIEW 
OF  THE  MOON 


pop 


CORM 


ninety-day  headache 


our  own  coach  jim  takes  a look  at  his  game 


Year  after  year  when  September 
rolls  around  there  are  hundreds  of  foot- 
ball coaches  wondering  what  another 
year  will  bring.  They  realize  that  the 
success  of  their  team  within  the  next 
three  months  will  go  a long  way  toward 
determining  their  immediate  future. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  coaches  refer  to 
this  period  as  the  HINETY  DxlY 
HEADACHE  ? 

With  the  above  in  mind,  I think  it 
remarkable  that  coaches  try  to  teach 
first  of  all  good,  clean,  sportsmanship. 
With  the  realization  of  tlie  fact  that 
games  won  and  lost  mean  their  meat 
and  bread,  one  might  think  a coacli 
would  resort  to  almost  any  imams  to 
win  a ball  game.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
Coaches  know  that  football  belongs 
first  to  the  boys,  and  they  try  to  teach 
the  players  something  which  will  be 
of  benefit  to  them  in  later  years.  It 
is  true  that  in  many  cases  football  lias 
been  somewhat  weaned  from  the  cam- 
pus, but  this  is  not  the  fault  of  tlic 
football  coach.  Publicity,  big  stadiums, 
and  gate  receipts  have  done  this. 

With  his  work  exposed  to  the  pub- 
lic eye  the  football  coach  receives  pos- 
sibly more  criticism  than  any  other 
teacher  connected  with  the  college. 
Much  of  this  may  be  just,  but  a little, 
I think,  is  unjust.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
public  the  coach  has  a good  year  when 
his  team  wins  most  of  its  games,  and 
ofttimes  the  coach  receives  more  credit 
than  the  players  themselvea  Then 
when  this  same  coach  loses  most  of  his 
games  this  same  public  is  ever  quick 
to  criticise.  It  may  be  that  he  is  too 
old,  that  his  ideas  were  fine  in  their 
day  but  that  his  day  has  passed;  it 
may  be  that  he  is  too  young  and  hasn’t 
had  the  experience.  This  may  be  true, 
but  let  me  say  here  that  there  are  not 
many  secrets  in  the  coaching  business 
today;  maybe  yesterday,  but  not  to- 
day. There  are  too  many  coaching 
schools,  too  many  motion  pictures  of 
good  teams  playing  and  things  like 


that  which  tend  to  make  the  one-time 
secrets  just  common  everyday  talk. 
Tlie  successful  coach  today  must  not 
only  do  the  most  with  the  material  on 
hand  and  get  sixty  minutes  of  good 
football  out  of  his  team  each  Satur- 
day, but  he  must  also  be  able  to  stand 
well  not  only  with  his  players  and  the 


coach  jim 


student  body  in  general  but  also  with 
tlie  entire  college  community. 

I believe  that  football  has  a very 
definite  place  in  college  life.  I believe 
it  teaches  something  which  no  other 
subject  can  teach.  I am  of  the  opinion 
also  that  the  football  coach  has  the 
advantage  over  the  other  teachers  in 
that  his  student  has  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  subject.  ' I once  heard  Mr.  D.  X. 
Bible,  head  coach  of  the  University  of 
Xebraska,  say  that  the  ordinary 
teacher  should  consider  himself  lucky 
if,  by  bringing  to  bear  the  most  con- 
summate skill,  learning  and  devotion, 
he  succeeds  in  arousing  one  tenth  the 
interest  displayed  by  the  most  lanquid 
candidate  for  a football  team. 


by  coach  jim  weaver 

Xow  tbe  big  question.  What  is  there 
of  educational  value  that  football  has 
to  teach?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  late 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  summed 
the  matter  up  correctly  when,  in  si^eak- 
ing  of  education  for  a growing  boy,  he 
said : “What  we  have  a right  to  expect 
from  the  American  boy  is  that  he  shall 
turn  out  to  be  a good  American  man. 
Xow  the  chances  are  that  he  won’t  be 
much  of  a man  unless  he  is  a good 
deal  of  a boy.  He  must  not  be  a 
coward,  a weakling,  a bully,  a shirk 
or  a prig.  He  must  work  hal'd  and 
l)lay  hard.  He  must  be  clean  minded 
and  clean  lived,  and  be  able  to  hold 
his  own  under  all  circumstances  and 
against  all  comers.  In  life  as  in  a 
football  game,  the  principle  to  follow 
is:  Hit  the  line  hard;  don’t  foul  and 
don’t  shirk,  but  hit  the  line  hard.” 

The  average  American  father  is  not 
looking  for  a iiersonally  conducted 
tour  through  life  for  his  son.  He 
doesn’t  want  him  led  by  the  hand  or 
fed  from  a spoon,  and  therefore  noth- 
ing is  more  important  than  that  a boy 
should  learn  during  his  formative  years 
to  control  and  command  his  own  pow- 
ers; to  focus  them  upon  a single  end; 
to  mobilize  them  quickly  and  complete- 
ly; to  think  fast  and  realistically;  to 
subordinate  his  interests  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  group ; to  coordinate  his 
activity  with  the  activity  of  others  en- 
gaged in  the  same  task;  to  call  up  and 
expend  in  an  emergency  his  last  re- 
serves of  strength  and  courage ; to 
pour  out  all  of  his  energy  in  furious 
effort,  observing  at  the  same  time  a 
chivalrous  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  the  rules  of  the  game  and  the 
limits  dictated  by  decency  and  sports- 
manship. Football  not  only  teaches 
him  the  will  to  win  and  the  way  to 
win,  but  it  teaches  him  something  else. 
It  teaches  him  how  to  meet  defeat.  It 
(Continued  on  page  seven) 
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student 


what  it  takes 


cue  to  the  author's  secret  of  success  as  one  of 
the  country's  best  backs 


most  likely  a 
by  walton  kitchin 


I think  that  anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested enough  in  football  ever  to  think 
seriously  about  it  must  wonder  just 
what  requisites  a person  must  possess 
to  be  a creditable  football  player — in 
short,  what  it  takes. 

Suppose  we  start  off  and  frame  a 
“skeleton”  player,  one  who  meets  the 
primary  requirements.  First,  a boy 
must  possess  a physical  body  that  will 
enable  him  to  move  about  quickly  and 
one  that  is  sturdy  enough  to  absorb  the 
knocks  and  jolts  that  he  will  necessar- 
ily receive  in  a game.  But  we  said 
that  he  must  possess  a body  that  would 
enable  him  to  move  about  quickly? 
Well  then,  have  not  some  of  the  great- 
est football  players  of  all  time  been 
very  slow  and  relatively  inactive  men  ? 
True,  but  the  days  of  lumbering  giant 
as  a football  star  simply  because  he 
is  big  and  strong  are  past.  The  day 
is  past  because  football  has  become 
more  deceptive  and  more  “wide  open” 
than  it  used  to  be;  and  football  teams 


ninety-day  headache 

(Continued,  from  page  six) 
teaches  him  to  stand  by  and  cheer  the 
victor  while  his  spirit  reechoes  the 
words  of  the  old  Scotchman  w'ounded 
in  battle : 

“Fight  on,  my  men.  Sir  Andrew  said. 
A little  I am  hurt  but  not  quite  slain, 
I will  just  lie  down  and  bleed  awhile 
And  then  I will  rise  and  fight  again.” 

Classrooms  can  teach  this,  but  foot- 
ball is  the  laboratory  where  it  is  prac- 
ticed. 


now  have  little  respect  for  the  impos- 
ing giant  if  he  is  slow. 

When  we  take  away  this  slow  type 
of  player  we  must  put  someone  in  his 
place,  and  that  brings  us  to  item  num- 
ber three  in  our  build  up.  The  present 
day  football  player  must  be  able  to 
think — and  that  quickly.  The  appar- 
ent physical  speed  that  a player  shows 
on  the  field  is  not  physical  entirely, 
hut  a speed  of  mental  reactions.  The 
importance  of  the  speed  with  which 
a player  can  react  to  the  ever  chang- 


walton  kitchin 


ing  situations  which  arise  on  the  foot- 
ball field  cannot  be  overestimated.  We 
will  say  it  is  the  most  important  re- 
quirement in  our  “skeleton”  player. 

N'ow,  then,  we  have  our  “skeleton” 
— a boy  who  is  quick,  agile,  sturdy, 
and  one  who  can  react  quickly.  There 
doesn’t  seem  much  more  to  be  desired. 


does  there?  But  there  is,  positively, 
certainly,  and  absolutely.  [N'ow  we 
come  to  the  task  of  making  over  our 

skeleton”  into  a football  player.  But 
can  we  take  this  and  make  a football 
player  out  of  it?  No,  we  can’t,  un- 
less he  has  WHAT  IT  TAKES.  If 
he  has  it,  then  our  task  is  not  a hard 
one;  if  he  hasn’t,  our  task  is  an  im- 
po.ssihle  one.  But  what  is  this  it  that 
is  so  essential?  It  is  a combination 
of  three  things : love  of  the  game,  de- 
sire to  play  it  for  the  game’s  sake,  and 
a willingness  to  do  the  best  one  can 
under  the  circumstances.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  success  of  two  football  players 
whose  natural  ability  is  the  same  will 
^ary  directly  with  the  amount  of  our 
aforementioned,  all-essential  it  which 
each  player  possesses. 

And  so  we  have  love,  desire,  and 
willingness— the  BIG  3 of  football, 
and  make  no  mistake  about  it,  these 
aie  the  BIG  3.  Without  them  we 
have  no  football  player.  A player  who 
has  these  qualities  and  is  lacking  in 
other  departments  is  usually  found 
])laying  pretty  good  ball  on  somebody’s 
first  string  club. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
spirit,  the  intestinal  fortitude,  or  the 
“die  for  dear  old  Sing  Sing”  attitude 
of  this  or  that  player — all  of  which  is 
well  and  good,  but  we  must  wonder 
what  gives  this  or  that  player  the 
spirit,  fortitude,  or  attitude  he  has. 
And  again  we  come  to  our  BIG  3.  If 
we  must  have  football  we  can’t  get 
away  from  them. 

Love  of  the  game,  desire  to  play, 
willingness  to  do  one’s  best:  that’s 
WHAT  IT  TAKES — that  is  football. 
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a code  of  honor 


what  would  you  do  in  a case  like  this?  it's  a tale  on  football 


by  Wellington  dunford 


There  were  an  even  four  hundred  clip- 
pings in  Chaney’s  scrapbook.  Every  one 
of  them  had  been  neatly  cut  from  the 
sports  columns  of  various  newspapers — 
one,  even,  from  the  Atlanta  Journal — and 
every  one  sang  the  praise  of  Chaney,  all- 
southern quarter.  They  were  neatly  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  their  appearance. 
The  last  one  was  dated  1935;  there  the 
list  stopped. 

It  was  all  Naylor’s  fault.  Naylor  had 
come  up  from  the  freshman  squad,  where 
he  had  been  only  a fair  sort  of  guard.  He 
had  breezed  up  to  the  coach  and  said,  “Let 
me  try  quarter  for  a whiie,”  and  the  coach, 
willing  to  try  anything  once,  had  put 
Naylor  at  quarter.  And  during  the  first 
game  of  the  1936  season  Chaney  had 
watched  disconsolately  from  the  bench, 
while  the  colorful  Naylor  crashed  through 
the  opposing  lines  for  a 20-6  victory. 

Footbali  tans  forgot  last  year’s  heroes. 
The  papers  became  full  of  the  deeds  of  that 
amazing  soph,  “Rusty”  Naylor.  Opposing 
teams  said  “get  Naylor”  in  their  huddles; 
they  broke  Naylor’s  collar-bone,  stepped 
in  his  face,  biackened  his  eyes — but  the 
irrespressible  sophomore  kept  on.  The 
medico  strapped  Naylor  up  with  adhesive, 
and  Chaney  still  stayed  on  the  bench. 

So  Chaney  smoldered  and  sulked,  a chip 
constantly  on  his  shoulder.  The  first  clash 
came  after  the  game  with  Hampton  Col- 
lege. 

The  team  was  in  the  showers.  “Oh, 
boy,  wotta  play,”  Naylor  shouted.  “I  was 
scared  Whitey  wouldn’t  snag  that  pass. 
If  it  hadn’t  been  just  right,  he  might’ve. 

. . . Boy,  that  was  just  like  one  of  the 
Great  Chaney’s  passes  last  year.” 

Chaney  clinched  his  hands. 


Naylor  nodded  his  red  head  in  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  Great  Chaney.  “Keep 
driving,  old  soak,  you’ll  play  a game  yet. 
They’ll  knock  me  out  sooner  or  later.” 

With  a snarl  Chaney  dived  at  him, 
knocked  him  flat.  Savagely  he  swung  at 
the  sophomore’s  jaw.  It  looked  like  a 
battle  royal  in  the  making,  but  Thalberg 
and  a few  others  managed  to  separate 
them. 

“You  little  . . .”  Chaney  panted  and 
searched  his  vocabulary  for  a fitting  noun, 
but  failed  to  find  one. 

“Aw,  gnats,”  said  Naylor  belligerently. 
“I  didn’t  mean  nothin’,  y’idiot.  I don’t 
say  I’m  any  better’n  you  were  last  year. 
You’re  just  sore.  Go  soak  your  head  and 
forget  it.” 

That  “last  year”  infuriated  Chaney.  He 
shook  off  Thalberg  and  took  another  swing 
at  Naylor,  who  more  or  less  calmly  ducked 
and  pushed  Chaney  back  in  Thalberg’s 
arms. 

Thalberg  managed  to  hold  him.  “Aw, 
both  of  you  mugs  shut  up.  Couple  of  fine 
sports  you  are.  Especially  you,  Chaney. 
I’ve  played  with  you,  and  I didn’t  know 
you  were  that  type.”  Chancy  bridled  and 
knotted  his  fists,  then  thought  better  of  it. 

“Don’t  anybody  say  anything  to  Coach,” 
said  Thalberg. 

“Oh,  alright,”  said  Chaney. 

“Aw,  gnats,”  Naylor  grunted.  “Whad- 
daya  think  I am,  anyway?” 

“Okay,  then,  forget  about  it,”  said 
Thalberg. 

But  Chaney  didn’t  forget.  He  evaded 
Naylor;  he  wouldn’t  speak  to  him;  he 
siJent  several  nights  angrily  awake  and 
staring  at  the  ceiling.  Otherwise,  as  far 
as  appearances  are  concerned,  he  didn’t 
show  his  hatred  for  Naylor. 

Naylor?  He  didn’t  hate  Chaney  or  ad- 
mire him  either.  Chaney’s  doings  didn’t 
at  all  trouble  him.  He  held  his  head  high 
and  sailed  on,  blissfully  unconscious  of  the 


Great  Chaney.  And  the  papers  picked  him 
as  a possible  All-American.  And  the  Great 
Chaney  was  as  forgotten  as  Primo  Canera. 

Then  there  came  the  math  quiz.  Chaney 
hated  the  class  because  Naylor  was  in  the 
class  too,  between  him  and  the  professor. 
Day  after  day  Chaney  had  to  look  over 
that  flaming,  self-confident  red  head.  He 
bottled  up  his  hatred,  though,  until  the 
quiz  came  along. 

Then  he  saw  Naylor’s  little  note-book. 
He  couldn’t  help  seeing  Naylor  pull  it  out 
of  his  pocket,  because  Naylor  was  between 
Chaney  and  the  blackboard. 

Chaney  started  thinking.  The  penalty 
lor  cheating  was  expulsion.  Naylor’s  ex- 
pulsion would  mean  the  rise  of  the  old 
Great  Chaney.  Give  Chaney  a chance  to 
show  his  stuff,  and  Naylor  would  soon  be 
forgotten.  The  clippings  journalistically 
singing  his  praises  would  be  focussed  on 
Chaney  again. 

He  finished  his  paper,  walked  to  the 
door  in  a semi-daze.  At  the  door  he  turned 
around.  Somehow  he  had  the  queer  feel- 
ing that  everyone  knew  what  he  was  con- 
templating and  were  condemning  him  for 
it.  It  wasn’t  sporting.  But  this  was 
different.  It  was  war,  so  to  speak.  And 
the  college  catalogue  required  every  stu- 
dent to  report  any  infraction  of  the  rules 
of  the  honor  system. 

And  the  honor  system  was  a code  of 
honor.  You  had  to  live  up  to  it. 

Chaney  lingered  at  the  door,  outside, 
leaning  against  the  wall.  In  a moment 
Naylor  came  out — self-confident,  smiling. 

The  Great  Chaney  grabbed  his  arm. 
“Say,”  he  said,  and  stopped. 

“Well?” 

“What  would  you  do  if  you  had  a chance 
to  get  your  worst  enemy  out  of  the  way?” 

“Whaddayamean  ?” 

“I  mean  if  only  one  guy  stood  between 
you  and  what  you  wanted  and  you  hated 
his  guts  and  you  could  do  it,  would  you 
break  him?” 

Naylor  turned  red,  but  he  grinned  any- 
way. “I  dunno,  Chaney,”  he  said.  “I 
guess  I’d  use  my  own  judgment.  It  might 
be  that  I got  a different  code  of  honor  from 
the  one  somebody  else  has.  I dunno. 
I’d  use  my  own  judgment.” 

Chaney  stuffed  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
“Aw,  gnats,”  he  said,  and  turned  and 
walked  away. 
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glances  at  deacon  gridiron  history 

wake  forest's  two  championship  teams  and  other 


In  the  football  annals  of  Wake  For- 
est College,  as  far  as  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  ascertain,  the  Demon  Dea- 
cons have  won  only  two  gridiron  state 
championships  since  the  establishment 
of  this  institution  in  1834.  These  two 
superlative  teams  represented  the  Old 
Gold  and  Black  in  1889  and  1924, 
and  both  outfits  boasted  unbeaten  rec- 
ords for  the  season. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as 
to  which  was  the  better  club — the  1924 
outfit  or  that  of  1889.  However,  mak- 
ing a comparison  of  the  two  clubs 
would  hardly  be  fair  to  either — with 
so  many  revolutionary  movements  tak- 
ing place  in  the  rules  and  styles  of 
play  during  the  intervening  years  of 
the  two  elevens. 

Back  when  the  1889  aggregation  was 
the  supreme  ruler  of  football  in  Horth 
Carolina,  it  was  characteristic  of  teams 
of  that  day  to  gather  in  the  heaviest, 
strongest,  and  toughest  men  for  the 
various  positions,  while  speed,  decep- 
tion, and  the  forward  pass  were  prac- 
tically unknown.  Their  most  potent 
offensive  weapons  were  the  straight 
line  smash  and  end  run.  While  called 
“end  run,”  it  was  merely  a modifica- 
tion of  the  line  smash.  Four  or  five 
men  would  lead  the  hall  carrier  towards 
the  end  and  these  interferers  would  at- 
temjit  to  mow  down  the  oj)position  by 
running  over  them,  instead  of  execut- 
ing a quick  side  step  or  a neat  block. 

However,  when  the  1924  outfit  came 
into  its  own,  the  situation  was  prac- 
tically reversed.  The  passing  combina- 
tion of  Itackley  to  Ililey  was  dreaded 
by  the  opposing  teams,  while  Murray 
Greason’s  speed  was  so  deceptive  that 
he  turned  in  many  long  runs  by  fak- 
ing enemy  linemen  out  of  position 
and  reversing  his  field.  His  decep- 
tion in  handling  the  ball  was  also  a 
great  factor  in  his  team’s  success. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  1889  team — 


interesting  data 

by  waiter  "dynamite"  holton 


the  personnel  of  the  first  state  cham- 
pionship eleven  to  represent  Wake 
Forest  as  they  appear  in  the  photo  on 
the  cover,  left  to  right,  was  as  follows : 

John  E.  White  (deceased),  once 
2)resident  of  Anderson  College,  S.  C., 
and  lU’esident  of  Georgia  Baptist  State 
Convention;  W.  C.  Dowd  (deceased), 
founder  and  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
Xews ; B.  F.  Williamson,  now  in  Phil- 
lipine  Islands  in  government  service; 
E.  W.  Sikes,  president  of  Clemson 
College,  and  formerly  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Wake  Forest  College;  Fred 
Merritt  (deceased),  kneeling,  ranked 
high  in  H.  S.  Civil  Service  and  as 
news2:)apcrman,  having  been  connected 
with  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer; 
W.  A.  Devin,  Nortli  Carolina  Superior 
Court  Judge;  It.  L.  Burns  (deceased), 
Carthage  l^iwyer  and  member  of  State 
Senate;  H.  J.  Bichardson,  of  Chester- 
field County,  S.  C.,  died  soon  after 
leaving  college;  James  A.  McDaniels 
(deceased),  Kinston  merchant;  AV.  O. 
Riddick,  lumberman  of  Azalea;  D.  B. 
Oliver,  Pine  Level  business  man. 


Tlie  coach  of  the  team,  which  was 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  in  this 
section  the  “flying  wedge”  form  of 
play,  was  ex-President  W.  C.  Riddick, 
of  Horth  Carolina  State  College,  who 
learned  the  game  at  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity. John  Caddell,  baseball  coach 
here,  was  the  team’s  mascot. 

After  waiting  thirty-five  years. 
Wake  Forest  again  found  itself  with 
a championshii)  team  in  1924.  Mem- 
bers of  this  club  were  Murray  Grea- 
son,  who  is  now  our  hackfield  coach, 
Blauey  Rackley,  Frank  Armstrong, 
Karleskint,  Fred  “Kansas  Cowboy” 
Emmerson,  D.  C.  Lentt,  C.  F.  Jones, 
C.  M.  Preslar,  R.  H.  Reitzel,  Johnny 
Johnson,  Bill  Ellerbe,  Caj)tain  W.  A. 
Moran,  Jr.,  Pete  Pegaiio,  Bill  Riley, 
A.  G.  Ober,  Paul  Sykes,  R.  A.  Collier, 
W.  E.  Daniel,  J.  Y.  Ellington,  Law- 
rence Harris,  AVake  Forest’s  Postmas- 
ter, M.  R.  A’^ickers,  Brodie  Hood,  T.  L. 
Caudle,  and  M.  AA^.  Meekiiis.  Hank 
Garrity  coached  this  squad. 

Going  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  i^ossibly  the  worst  club  ever  to 
rej) resent  AA’^ake  Forest  was  the  team 
of  1909,  when,  according  to  Coach 
John  Caddell,  baseball  coach  who  has 
been  affiliated  with  Wake  Forest  for 
many  years.  State  College  defeated  the 
Deacons  by  a score  of  76  to  0.  Frank 
Thompson  for  whom  the  State  College 
Gymnasium  is  named  and  later  a coach 
at  AYake  Forest,  captained  the  AYolf- 
l^ack  in  that  game.  But  this  game  was 
the  first  after  a long  suspension  of  the 
game  from  AA’^ake  Forest,  and  the  team 
had  no  adequate  coach  or  equij)ment. 

Harry  Rabenhorst,  who,  according 
to  Coach  Alurray  Greason,  was 
“coach,  cajitain,  quarterback,  and  full- 
back” of  the  1920  team  holds  the  rec- 
ord for  the  longest  punt  ever  made  by 
a Deacon  kicker.  Agaimst  State  Col- 
lege, Rabenhorst  hooted  the  ball  from 
(Continued  on  page  eighteen) 
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perhaps  so — but  i wonder 

david  morgan 


verse-- 

thanksgiving  consequences 

by  james  s.  perrow 

THA  NKSGI  riNG  DA  Y 

Cakes  and  pies  without  an  end. 

We  stuff,  and  stuff,  and  stuff  again. 

Candy  and  fruit  and  plenty  nuts 
Are  fed  to  please  the  greedy  guts. 

Who  ask  between  each  slice  of  meat. 

Who  said  we  do  not  live  to  eat? 

SECOND  DAY 

Aches  and  pams  today  begin. 

They  throb  our  heads  without  an  end. 

We  curse  ourselves  as  senseless  nuts. 

Who  fed  too  much  to  greedy  guts. 

At  six  p.ni,,  when  we  should  eat 
We  fail  to  rise  upon  our  feet. 

THIRD  DAY 

A doctor  now  we're  ccdling  in. 

And  hope  he’ll  make  us  well  again. 

He  feeds  us  pills,  not  cake  or  nuts 
To  set  aright  the  greedy  guts. 

We  clinch  our  fists  and  pray  to  meet 
The  man  who  said  we  live  to  eat. 


wake  forest  demon  deacons:  our  claim 

david  morgan 

There  are  lots  of  clever  fellows  in  the  football  hall 
of  fame — 

Men  who  won  their  recognition  m the  country’s  great- 
est game: 

Men  like  Duke’s  Cornelius  {“Corky”)  whom  you 
simply  couldn’t  tame! 

There  was  Howell,  who,  at  ’Bama,  for  his  passing  won 
acclaim; 

There  is  Parker,  zeho’s  as  fast  as  wind  despite  his  mas- 
sive frame; 

And  Leemans  speeds  to  open  fields  like  prairies  all 
aflame. 

And  side-steps  dazzled  plays  {whom  you  really 
couldn’t  blame!) 

But  for  all  your  Duke’s  finances  and  your  classy  Notre 
Dame — 

Just  give  me  Walton  Kitchin  and  we’ll  put  the  best  to 
shame! 


If  yonder  man  had  zcaited  but  a trice 
To  don  his  slender  skis  and  turn  about. 

Would  he  have  hurtled  deathward  ’cross  the  ice? 
Perhaps — but  still  there’s  room  for  many  a doubt. 

And  had  the  sexton  merely  breathed  again 
Ere  bending  lore  to  ring  the  ancient  bell — 

The  parson’s  talk — zvonld  it  the  same  have  been? 
Perhaps — but  who  of  us  can  surely  tell? 

If  God  had  waited  half  a day  or  so 
Before  he  set  th’  eternal  clock  to  run. 

Should  zee  have  met  that  night  so  long  ago? 

Ah,  love!  A fearful  thought  my  fancy’s  spun! 


complete  prayer 

by  falk  s.  johnson 

Can  you  see  the  distant  star 
Twinkling  in  the  spaceless  blue? 

See  the  zvorlds  that  ride  afar? 

Jesus  made  them  fresh  and  nezo. 

Feel  the  surge  of  life  begun 
Bursting  through  each  plant  in  spring 
Pushing  buds  into  the  sun 
Grozeing  to  some  glorious  thing? 

God  you  see  in  all  of  these 
Moving  in  His  kindly  ways 
Making  all  that’s  good  increase — 
Thus  loving  one  wlw  daily  prays. 


from  one  who's  gone 

by  falk  s.  johnson 

Think  not  of  me  as  dead,  I pray. 

But  rather  as  a pilgrim  dear 
Who’s  gone  ahead  a little  way 
To  ease  the  path  and  conquer  fear. 

Forget  me  as  I stiffened  laid 
On  silks  beneath  the  lifeless  glass. 

For  that  was  not  my  soul  which  stayed 
To  mould  and  feed  a vivid  grass. 

Remember  me  as  one  who  zeent 
Beyond  to  mark  the  trail  for  you; 

As  one  who  zoill,  when  you  are  sent. 
Receive,  rejoice,  and  love  yon  too. 
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Castle  Highlights 

HOMECOMING  WEEK 

On  the  Stage 


conducted  by 
Charlie  trueblood 


Europa.  Robert  Briffault,  New  York,  1935. 

England  and  Continental  Europe  of  the  three  decades 
which  culminated  in  the  World  War  are  the  scene  of 
Europa,  a mighty  panorama  of  a “mad  world  dancing  the 
dance  of  death.”  Those  dramatic  first  years  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  that  marked  the  spectacle  of  a heedless  world 
plunging  headlong  towards  an  awful  abyss  have  been  por- 
trayed by  Mr.  Briffault  in  a thrilling  pageant  of  extrava- 
gance, dissipation,  vice,  and  rascality  that  is  unsurpassed 
in  modern  fiction. 

-Vgainst  an  almost  blindingly  vivid  background  of  pre- 
War  life  in  Rome,  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris,  the  author 
spins  the  thread — the  story  of  young  Julian  Bern,  well 
born,  keen-minded,  and  a searcher  for  truth.  Bern,  sensi- 
tive and  with  a passionate  love  for  things  beautiful,  is  so 
sickened  by  the  sight  of  a rampant  civilization  apparently 
bent  on  self-destruction,  that  he  gradually  loses  all  sense 
of  proportion  and  evolves  into  an  idler  and  a sensualist. 

But  Mr.  Briffault — with  his  amazing  penchant  for  over- 
tones— has  surrounded  the  young  cosmopolite  with  some 
of  the  most  intense  characters  in  modern  literature.  Pa- 
rading across  the  pages  of  Europa  is  an  endless  stream  of 
beautiful  women  flaunting  lure  and  luxury,  diplomatic 
free-lancers,  soldiers  of  fortune,  captains  of  finance  and 
speculation,  and  a grim  array  of  exploiter.s — while  beneath 
them  in  the  gloom  the  slowly  coalescing  forces  of  the  ex- 
ploited cast  dusky  shadows. 

Here  and  there  are  glimpses  of  Mussolini,  when  11  Duce 
was  a socialist  newspaper  editor  and  Eacism  was  a vague 
dream ; of  Rasputin  at  the  height  of  his  mystic  power  over 
the  rulers  of  the  Russias;  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  reviewing  his 
crack  Prussian  guards;  of  Henry  James  reading  a cadenced 
sentence  in  a London  salon-,  of  Rosa  Luxemburg  and  Karl 
Liebknecht  addressing  a meeting  of  German  workers;  of 
Anna  Pavlowa  and  D’Annunzio.  . . . 

The  volume  is  undoubtedly  the  best  work  of  fiction  on 
pre-War  Europe  that  has  yet  appeared. 

As  one  reviewer  says,  “To  read  this  novel  is  to  stand 
on  a mountain  top  and  watch  the  kings,  the  captains,  the 
mighty  men  and  lovely  women  of  a vanished  world  go  by 
into  darkness — and  to  catch  the  first  gleams  of  a rising  sun.” 
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On  the  Screen 

WALLACE  BEERY  JACKIE  COOPER 

IN 


O'SHAUGHNESSrS  BOY' 

THURSDAY— THANKSGIVING  DAY 

DOLORES  DEL  RIO  in 

"I  LIVE  FOR  LOVE" 

FRIDAY 

JOAN  CRAWFORD  in 

I LIVE  MY  LIFE" 


SATURDAY 

DOUBLE  FEATURE 

"MELODY TRAIL"  "PARTY  WIRE 
LET'S  BEAT  DAVIDSON! 
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DRY  CLEA]\ING 

Is  Our  Specialty 

But  We  Will  Also  Do  Your 
LAUNDRY 

Wake  Forest  Laundry 


See  Our  Student  Representatives 


Mr.  Clouts,  calling  the  roll  the  day 
after  Thanksgiving:  Answer  to  the 
roll-call — only  once. 


Professor  Quisenberry : I never  know 
iiiy.self  what  kind  of  a fit  I’m  going  to 
tlirow  wlien  someone  is  talking. 


Bert  Shore  (in  chemistry):  What’s  that  smell? 

Walt  Kitchin  (also  in  chemistry  lab.)  : Presh  air.  Some- 
body opened  the  window. 


The  demure  young  bride,  a trifle  pale,  her  lips  set  in  a 
tremulous  smile,  slowly  stepped  down  the  long  church 
aisle,  clinging  to  the  arm  of  her  father. 

As  she  reached  the  low  platform  before  the  altar,  her 
slippered  foot  brushed  a potted  flower,  upsetting  it.  She 
looked  at  the  spilled  dirt  gravely,  and  then  raised  her 
child-like  eyes  to  the  sedate  face  of  the  old  minister. 

“That’s  a hell  of  a place  to  put  a lily,”  she  said. 


Dr.  Sledd : Mr.  Hhinehart,  give  me  a sentence  using  the 
word  “asinine.” 

Perk  Rhinehart:  ’At  ain’t  no  seven,  boss,  asinine. 


WE  POINT  WITH  PRIDE  TO  THE  PURITY  OF 
THE  WHITE  SPACES  BETWEEN  OUR  JOKES. 


There  are  a few  things  a boy  should  know  before  he 
goes  to  college. 

There  are  also  a few  things  he  should  know  before 
leaving  college — but  seldom  does. — Yellow  Jacket. 


The  wedding  guest  he  beat  his  breast 
The  bells  began  to  toll 
But  still  the  stud  refused  to  go 
Into  the  button  hole. — Owl. 


If  it’s  funny  enough  to  tell  it’s  been  told,  if  it  hasn’t 
been  told  it’s  too  clean,  and  if  it’s  dirty  enough  to  interest 
a frosh,  the  editor  gets  kicked  out  of  .school. — Kilty  Kal. 


And  then  there  was  the  frosh  that  felt  that  halitosis  was 
better  tlian  no  breath  at  all. — Yellow  Jacket. 


And  then  there  was  the  electrician  who  sent  his  daughter 
to  school  to  learn  light  opera. 


Kind  old  lady — “What  ails  that  child?” 

In  the  Know — “He  can’t  help  it — his  pappy  used  to 
work  on  college  publications.” — Yellow  Jacket. 


She — “Sir,  I’ll  have  you  know  that  I intend  marrying 
a K.  A.  and  a gentleman.” 

He — “You  can’t.  That’s  bigamy.” — Pell  Mell. 


They  call  some  women  Amazons  because  they  are  so 
wide  at  the'mouth. — Phoenix. 
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student 


to  the  freshmen; 

{Continued  from  pai/e  four) 

If  you  take  the  Old  Testament  literally,  you  may  wish  to 
yell  “heretic,”  and,  no  doubt,  you  may  have  good  reasons, 
when  you  hear  Genesis  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  and  most  beautiful  epics  or  allegories.  You  will 
find  that  all  preachers  are  not  saints  and  will  see,  if  you 
will  observe,  the-none-too-pure  lives  and  narrowness  and  in- 
anity of  a few  of  our  future  preachers,  who  are  in  school 
here,  and  even  now,  have  churches. 

You’ll  discover,  as  soon  as  elections  come  around,  that 
merit  is  subordinate  to  politics  in  the  selection  of  class  and 
campus  officers.  You’ll  also  discover  that  Wake  Forest  is 
not  the  hallow  ground  that  you  might  have  conceived  it 
from  your  pastor  or  the  opinions  of  the  W.  M.  U.  in  your 
church.  But  in  years  you  will  come  to  reverence  and  love 
Wake  Forest  deeply  for  what  she  is.  Perhaps  you  will  find 
that  the  morals  of  some  of  your  schoolmates  come  belo\v 
your  expectancy,  but  even  at  that  the  morals  here  are  very 
much  better  than  at  most  other  schools  of  Wake  Forest’s 
size.  Some  of  you  might  be  disturbed  by  the  small  number 
of  boys  taking  an  energetic  part  in  religious  activities. 

Do  not  let  all  this  disturb  you  greatly.  The  shock  will 
pass  over.  Maintain  your  equilibrium.  Follow  your  con- 
science and  the  strength  of  your  convictions.  You’re  being 
broadened,  perhaps  too  swiftly,  but  hardly  harmfully. 
Think  things  out  for  yourself;  debate  with  yourself.  And 


don’t  give  up  your  old  beliefs  without  careful  reasoning. 

See  the  world  as  an  enormously  larger  place  than  your 
home  town  or  you  and  your  immediate  vicinity.  See  the 
plausibility  of  a thousand  convictions  other  than  those  of 
your  parents  and  other  close  associates. 

Look  at  history,  religion,  science,  and  ethics  not  only 
subjectively,  but  objectively,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
earth  and  the  universe. 

Imagine  your  smallness  by  trying  to  comprehend  the 
universe  expanding  millions  and  millions  of  light  years, 
and  then  with  no  end  in  view  of  the  most  powerful  telescope, 
but  then  realize  your  largeness  by  trying  to  comprehend  the 
minuteness  of  an  electron  or  a proton,  either  of  which  is 
much  too  small  to  he  seen  by  the  most  powerful  microscope. 

F’eel  your  helplessness  through  the  realization  of  the 
strength  of  nature,  men,  and  progress,  but  also  feel  your 
power  and  importance  through  the  realization  of  what  you 
can  do  in  helping  and  making  happier  or  hindering  and 
making  sadder  the  people  around  you. 

Try  to  solve  your  doubts  as  best  you  can,  and  never  stop 
in  the  middle  of  your  doubting — it’s  dangerous,  xirgue 
with  yourself  and  do  not  neglect  your  doubts.  Someone  has 
truthfully  said  that  a man  that  never  doubted  never  believed. 
Change  your  doubt  of  old  convictions  to  persistence  in  the 
search  of  new  truths.  Honest  doubters  have  meant  millions 
of  times  more  to  the  welfare  of  the  world  than  all  the  inane 
and  credulous  men  ever  born. 


Eoommate : Here’s  a letter  for  you  with  a black  border. 
Frosh : Oh,  my  poor  brother’s  dead ! 

Roommate:  How  do  you  know?  You  haven’t  read  it 
yet. 

Frosh:  Ho,  but  I recognize  his  hand  writing. 


Dr.  Hubert : Decline  neck. 
Freshman:  Heck,  neckin’,  naked. 


F rosh : 
Another : 


In  another  four  weeks,  we’ll  have  exams. 
Really?  Seems  like  a month  to  me. 

— -ill.  I.  T.  Voo  Doo. 


Leo  Little  leaves  the  light  on  in  his 
room  whenever  he  goes  out  so  that  he 
can  find  the  keyhole  when  he  comes  in. 


Mr.  Clouts,  discussing  the  French 
Revolution : Everybody  was  happy  ex- 
cept those  who  were  losing  their  heads 
during  the  “Reign  of  Terror.” 


"THE  COLLEGE  HANGOUT" 

TOM’S 

We're  With  You  Deacons 
DEACONS  over  WILDCATS 
Drinks  : Sandwiches  : Smokes 

"THE  COLLEGE  HANGOUT" 


a coach's  conception  of  his  team 
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all-american 

(Continued  from  page  ten) 

sitting,  talking  to  her  father.  A deep, 
hearty,  robust  laugh  twanged  at  her  ear 
drums.  This  laugh,  she  mused,  was  that 
of  her  potential  All-American.  Those 
two  big  children  in  there  must  be  up  to 
their  old  tricks  again — telling  jokes. 

“Now,  children,  be  good.  A lady’s  pres- 
ent,” Jane  sarcastically  told  them  as  she 
gracefully  entered  the  living-room. 

Both  men  turned.  “Dad”  Wilson,  who 
was  in  the  act  of  telling  one  of  his  pet 
jokes,  stopped  abruptly.  A beaming  smile 
of  admiration  flashed  on  “Horse’s”  face. 

“Hi,  Jane,”  he  greeted  her.  “It  sure 
took  you  long  enough  to  put  on  the  ‘war 
paint’.” 

Jane  appeared  hurt  by  the  “war  paint” 
remark  but  really  she  enjoyed  it.  (You 
know  how  girls  are! ) 

“Hello,  ‘Horse’,”  she  answered.  “How’s 
mommie’s  little  boy,  tonight?” 

“You  ought  to  know  how  I feel  before 
any  game — raring  to  go.  Boy!  I’m  go- 
ing to  give  ’em  all  I’ve  got  tomorrow, 
and  a little  more,”  he  smilingly  prom- 
ised them. 

An  unseen  glance  stole  between  father 
and  daughter.  Neither  could  find  relief 
in  the  other’s  eyes.  . . . “Dad”  Wilson 
tactfully  made  his  exit.  (He  was  an  old 
hand  at  the  game! ) 

“Say,  Jane,  dear,”  Jeromlre  spoke  up, 
“I  can  only  stay  about  five  minutes  more. 
I’ve  got  to  see  the  coach  and  “Dick”  Rey- 
nolds this  evening.  Don’t  mind,  do  you?” 

“Why,  no,  ‘ Horse’,”  she  lied. 

These  few  minutes  were  her  last  re- 
sort if  she  finally  decided  to  tell  “Horse.” 
Something  within  her  seemed  to  hold  her 
back.  At  last  Jane’s  lips  formed  a single 
word. 

“ ‘Horse’,”  she  wistfully  said,  as  if  she 
were  going  to  tell  him  something  of  great 
importance. 

“Horse”  looked  at  her  questionably,  lor 
he  knew  something  was  weighting  down 
her  carefree  mind. 

“What  can  I do  for  you,  Jane?”  he 
hopefully  asked. 

A pause,  then  Jane  slightly  shrugged 
her  shoulders,  smiled,  and  kissed  him  on 
the  cheek. 

“Nothing,  dear,”  were  the  only  words 
she  said.  Jane  had  made  a decision. 
“Horse’s”  happiness  was  worth  more  than 
all  the  money  in  the  world! 

Four  minutes  later,  “Horse”  Anderson 
plunged  into  the  darkness  of  the  night  to 
keep  his  rendezvous  with  the  coach  and 
“Dick”  Reynolds. 

“.  . . Well,  folks,  it  certainly  has  been 
an  evenly  matched  game  right  up  to  the 
hall.  . . . What  new  energy  and  prowess 
these  teams  will  show  in  the  next 
half,  will  decide  this  battle.  . . . Out  on 
the  green  sward  today,  there  have  been 
several  outstanding  players  who  deserve 


much  credit.  . . . However,  Liberty  Col- 
lege may  boast  the  best  player  on  the 
field  by  their  great  fullback  “Horse”  An- 
derson, who  has  been  playing  a wonder- 
ful game  in  leading  the  defense  and  of- 
fense of  his  team.  He  is  surely  a true 
All-American  player.  He  gets  my  vote 
at  the  polls.  . . . The  two  bands  down 
there  have  just  finished  a battle  of  music, 
and  in  a lew  moments  we  shall  resume 
play.  . . . By  the  way,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  just  tuned  in,  the  score 
is  tied,  Pittsburgh  nothing.  Liberty  noth- 
ing. . . . Both  teams  are  now  lined  up  lor 
the  kickoff.  . . .Ah!  There’s  the  kick.  . . . 
Liberty  receives  it  on  their  five  yard 
line  and  returns  the  ball  to  their  own 
thirty-five.  . . . First  down,  ten  to  go.  . . . 

In  the  stands  Jane  and  “Dad”  Wilson 
watched  closely  every  movement  of  both 
teams.  Everything  they  owned  depended 
upon  this  game.  A half  hour  would  give 
them  their  answer.  Would  they  be  wiped 
out  financially  or  . . .? 

Yes,  there  was  “Horse”  playing  just 
as  he  had  promised.  He’d  make  All- 
American  sure.  Jane  was  glad  that  she 
hadn’t  told  “Horse”  about  the  financial 
situation  that  hovered  over.  It  thrilled 
her  to  see  her  “Horse”  playing  coura- 
geously so  that  he  would  reach  the  goal 
he  had  been  seeking  all  his  life. 

“.  . . There  are  about  two  minutes  left 
in  this  third  quarter,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. . . . Liberty  has  been  making  a 
dogged  march  right  up  the  field.  They’re 
now  on  Pitt’s  forty  yard  line.  Third  and 
five  to  go.  . . . “Horse”  Anderson  back  in 
number  one  position  of  a single-wlng- 
back  formation.  . . . Here’s  the  play  . . . 
off  tackle.  . . . Anderson  weaving  in  and 
out  like  a snake,  and  running  like  a 
thoroughbred  race  horse.  . . . He’s  just 
shaken  off  a tackier.  . . . He’s  in  the 
clear.  . . . He’s  loose.  . . . Thirty  . . . 
twenty  . . . ten  . . . five  . . . touchdown! 

. . . Folks!  folks!  What  a spectacular 
run!  . . . Anderson’s  a marvel!  . . . Point 
after  went  wide.  . . . Liberty  College  is 
now  leading  Pitt  six  to  nothing.  . . . 
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They’re  lining  up  for  the  kickoff.  . . . 
Pitt  receiving.  . .- .” 

The  crowds  settled  back  on  the  bleach- 
ers of  their  beautiful  stadium,  hoarse 
from  yelling  for  and  at  the  “Horse.” 
However,  two  hearts  ticked  in  hollow 
rhythm  as  they  watched  the  teams  line 
up.  “Dad”  Wilson  dared  not  look  at  his 
daughter.  He  only  looked  down  at  the 
field  on  which  he  hazily  made  out  the 
forms  of  uniformed  players.  His  eyes 
were  watery.  He  had  picked  the  wrong 
team. 

“I’m  sorry,  Jane,”  he  mumbled.  AVords 
failed  him. 

Jane  was  speechless.  She  was  glad  for 
“Horse’s”  sake,  and  shocked  at  the 
thought  that  this  meant  her  “Dad”  was 
broke.  Yet,  the  game  was  not  over.  . . . 

“.  . . Pitt  has  taken  the  kickoff  and 
returned  it  to  the  Liberty  forty-nine 
yard  stripe.  . . . Pitt  seems  determined 
to  score.  . . . They’re  filling  the  late 
afternoon  sky  with  all  sorts  of  forward 
passes.  . . . It’s  second  down  eight  to 
go.  They’re  in  a huddle,  come  up,  and 
get  on  the  line  of  scrimmage.  . . . Pitt 
left  halfback  gets  the  ball  on  a fake 
“buck”  ...  is  fading  back  and  shoots 
a beautiful  spiral  pass  to  the  speedy  Pitt 
right  end  who  is  in  the  clear  on  the  Lib- 
erty ten-yard  marker!  ...  a short  jaunt 
. . . he’s  over!  . . . The  score  is  now 
tied  six  all.  . . . The  two  teams  are  lin- 
ing up  for  the  extra  point  try.  . . . The 
ball  is  passed  back.  . . . There’s  the 
kick.  . . . Folks!  Folks!  It’s  good!  . . . 
There  goes  the  gun.  . . . Pitt  wins  seven 
to  six!  . . . AVhat  a game!  . . . 

Father  and  daughter  looked  at'  each 
other  in  bewilderment.  Their  luck  had 
changed!  Both  understood  that  the  bills 
were  practically  paid,  and  that  “Horse” 
had  a swell  berth  waiting  for  him  on  the 
All-American  football  team.  He  did. 


Freshman  Patton : Are  you  the 
waiter  who  took  my  order? 

Waiter  Johnson:  Yes. 

Patton:  H’m,  still  looking  well,  T 
see.  How  are  your  grandchildren? 


Visitor  at  Fraternity  House:  Say, 
buddy,  where  are  the  showers  ? I want 
to  take  a hath. 

Pledge  Bishop : Sorry,  sir,  I don’t 
know.  I’ve  only  been  here  a semester. 


A.  P.  Godwin  (to  freshman)  : Yes, 
sir,  j)ur  house  is  absolutely  without  a 
flaw. 

Freshman  (from  South  Carolina)  : 
Gosh,  what  do  you  walk  on  ? 
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“OX  THE  CAMPUS” 


STUDENTS 

In  this  Thanksgiving  time,  when  we  all  look 
back  to  the  things  for  which  we  are 
most  thankful,  our  first 
thought  is  of  you 


COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE 

AND 

COLLEGE  BARBER  SHOP 


ALL  STUDENT  SUPPLIES 


BOOKS 

STATIONERY 

PARKER  PENS 

NOTEBOOKS 

PAPER 

PENCILS 


UP-TO-DATE 
SODA  FOUNTAIN 
DRINKS 

SMOKES 


REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITERS 

Buy  one  on  the 
Installment 
Plan 


We  Employ  Six  Wahe  Forest  Students 


“OX  THE  CAMPUS” 


THANKS— 

I’D  RATHER  HAVE 
A LUCKY 


They're  easy  on 
my  throat 


ere  are  no  finer  tobaccos  than  ino 
id  Luckies  exclusive  process  is  youi 
against  irritation  - against 


WAKE  fna^  coLLEGi  LinAt? 
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Camels 


A Christmas  special — 4 boxes 
of  Camels  in  ''flat  fifties”  . 
— in  a gay  package. 


Of  course  you’ll  give  cigarettes  for  Christ- 
mas. They’re  such  an  acceptable  gift — 
such  an  easy  solution  of  your  problem. 
And  Camels  fill  the  bill  so  perfectly. 
They’re  made  from  finer,  MORE  EX- 
PENSIVE TOBACCOS  than  any  other 
popular  brand.  They  are  the  accepted  cig- 
arette of  the  social,  business,  and  athletic 
worlds.  Their  finer  tobaccos  give  that 
pleasant  "lift" — that  sense  of  well-being 
so  appropriate  to  the  spirit  of  Christmas. 


At  your  nearest  deal- 

er’s— the  Camel  carton — 10  ^ 

packs  of  "20’s’’— 200  cigarettes. 


A full  pound  of  Prince  Albert 
in  an  attractive  gift  package. 


Fine  tobacco  for  Christmas.  For  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century,  the  mellow 
fragrance  of  Prince  Albert  has  been  as 
much  a part  of  Christmas  as  mistletoe 
and  holly.  So  to  the  pipe  smokers  on 
your  Christmas  list  give  Prince  Albert, 
"The  National  Joy  Smoke.”  It’s  the 
welcome  gift.  For  mote  men  choose  Prince 
Albert  for  themselves  than  any  other  pipe 
tobacco.  Let  every  pipeful  of  Prince 
Albert  repeat  "Merry  Christmas”  for  you. 


A full  pound  of  Prince  Albert 
packed  in  a real  glass  humidor. 


Copyright,  1935,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co..  Winston-Salem,  N.C, 
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My  kitty  lias  gone  a-gallivaiitiiig ; 
I don’t  know  where  she’s  at. 
Curse  this  city 
That  lured  my  kitty — 

By  dawn  she’ll  be  a cat. 


Toxey:  Do  you  believe  kissing  is  unhealthy? 

Until : I couldn’t  say — I’ve  never.  . . . 

Toxey:  You’ve  never  been  kissed? 

Biitli : I’ve  never  been  sick.  — Purple  Parrot. 


“So  yer  finally  hurd  from  that  collich  boy  who  took  yer 
out?” 

“Yup.  And  he’s  a real  gent,  he  is.  He  asked  me  if 
I got  home  from  the  dance  he  took  me  to  awl  right.” 

— Punch  Bowl. 


“Goodbye,  Mother,  I’m  leaving  for  State  now.” 
“Goodbye,  dear.  Be  good.  Have  a nice  time.” 

“Can’t  you  make  up  your  mind  mother?”  — Froth. 


Merry  Christmas! 

Happy  New  Year! 


Let  Us  Help  You  Get  Ready  for 

CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS 

With  Our 

EXPERT  DRY  CLEANING  AND 
LAUNDRY  SERVICE 


Wake  Forest  Laundry 

Phone  11 

Or  See  Our  Student  Representatives 


“Her  lips  quivered  as  they  approached  mine.  My  whole 
frame  trembled  as  I looked  into  her  eyes.  Her  body  shook 
with  intensity  as  our  lips  met,  and  vibrated,  and  my  body 
shuddered  as  I held  her  to  me.” 

Moral:  “Hever  kiss  in  a flivver  with  the  engine  running.’’ 

—Log. 


Slightly  Inebriated  (to  girl  on  Broadway)  : Do  you  sjieak 
to  strangers  on  the  street? 

Sweet  Little  Dove : Oh,  no. 

Slightly  Inebriated:  Well,  then,  shut  up.  — Burr. 


“Here’s  one  Luther  Burbank  didn’t  try,”  said  the  girl 
as  she  crossed  her  legs.  — Yale  Becorcl. 


He  had  just  stolen  a hurried  kiss. 

“Don’t  you  know  any  better  than  that?”  she  demanded 
indignantly. 

“Sure!”  he  replied,  “but  they  take  more  time.” 

—Bed  Cat. 


Ned  Wheeler,  a fine  artist 
with  a good  style  and  clever 
ideas.  You'd  see  more  of  his 
work  in  the  STUDENT  if  he 
weren't  so  doggone  lazy. 
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student 


Murray  Witcliard:  Young  man,  don’t  you  know  you  will 
ruin  your  stomach  by  drinking? 

George  Stroupe : Oh,  thash  all  right ; it  won’t  show 
with  my  coat  on.  . — Yellow  Jacket. 


Frosh  Helms;  Are  you  a professor? 

J.  S.  Perrow:  Ho,  I won  this  tie  in  a raffle. 

— Yellow  Jacket. 


Poherts  Jernigan  (disgustedly)  ; I think  I’ve  got  a flat 
tire. 

Anyone  of  a dozen : Oh ! Gimme  a chance,  we’re  not  a 
block  from  town  yet.  — Fmjan. 


Peggar : Have  you  got  enough  money  for  a cup  o’  coffee? 
Student : Oh,  I’ll  manage  somehow,  thank  you. 

— Punch  Bowl. 


Sign  in  a Cuban  dance  hall  : 
HO  HAHCIHG  WITHOUT 
MOVIHG  THE  FEET. 


— Chaparral. 


“If  I tvere you.  Madam,  Pd  take  him  to  IloUyicood’* 

-Courtesy  ESQUIRE. 


MAMMOTH  SALE! 
SUITS  OVERCOATS 

PRICES  SLASHED 

to 

$13.30  $15.60  $19.90 


Formerly 

$22.50 


Formerly 

$24.50 


Formerly 

$32.50 


Snoo^Fo*  Men 

213  Fayetteville  Street 


The  English  are  a phlegmatic  race.  I was  once  week- 
ending with  an  Englishman  and  his  wife.  Entirely  by  ac- 
cident, I happened,  one  day,  on  the  Englishman’s  wife  in 
her  bath.  Making  a hurried  retreat  I immediately  sought 
out  my  host,  who  was  reading  in  his  room,  and  proffered 
an  apology.  He  brought  his  head  up  out  of  his  hook  and 
regarded  me  for  a moment. 

“Skinny  old  thing,  isn’t  she?”  he  remarked. 

— Pointer. 


A TOAST 

Here’s  to  hapjjy  days : any  old  fool  can  have  a good  time 
at  night.  — Rammer-Jammer. 


TO  A DUSKY  MAI'dEH 
Pleasant  to  know. 

Gorgeous  to  see. 

Heaven  to  kiss. 

But  not  for  me. 

Her  lips  are  red. 

Her  eyes  are  blue. 

Her  dress  is  black. 

But  she  is,  too.  — 


-Punch  Bowl. 


Scot : I’d  like  a pair  of  silk  stockings  for  my  wife. 
Clerk:  Sheer? 

Scot:  Haw,  I left  her  home.  — Pup. 


A man  bought  the  only  remaining  sleeping  car  space. 
An  old  lady  ne.xt  to  him  in  line  hurst  into  tears,  wailing 
that  it  was  of  vital  importance  that  she  have  a berth  on  that 
train.  Gallantly  the  man  sold  her  his  ticket,  and  then 
strolled  to  the  telegraph  office.  His  message  read : 

“Will  not  arrive  until  tomorrow.  Gave  berth  to  an  old 
lady  just  now.”  — Pullman  Porter. 
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off  the  editor's  chests 

The  Student  staff  wislies  eacli  of  you  a very  merry 
Christmas  and  a happy  New  Year. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  enjoy  this  Ohristmas  issue, 
even  if  it  isn’t  but  sixteen  pages — this  should  make  it 
more  bearable. 

Christian  education: 

Many  of  us  smile  when  the  term  “Christian  education” 
is  used  in  connection  with  Wake  Forest  and  perhaps  re- 
mark that  “I  can  do  as  I ])lease  here.”  (But  can’t  freedom 
be  a phase  of  Christian  education?) 

Some  of  us  came  to  Wake  Forest  expecting  to  find  most 
of  our  classes  not  unlike  B.  Y.  P.  U.  meetings  with  scrip- 
ture-quoting professors  who  would  instruct  us  more  in  the 
ways  of  righteousness  than  in  academic  matters,  while 
others  expected  Wake  Forest  to  be  more  nearly  the  college 
she  is  hut  still  of  a more  severely  and  orthodox  religious 
nature  than  she  is.  But  wo  have  found  that  Wake  Forest 
is  as  liberal  and  offers,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  as  liberal  an 
education  as  any  other  school  in  the  state,  that  there  is 
no  disagreeable  and  meddlesome  concern  over  our  souls, 
our  church  attendance,  etc.,  and  that  one  can  be  as  heathen, 
as  the  term  is  promiscuously  used,  here  as  at  other  schools. 

We  have  perhaps  prematurely  misconstrued  the  true  im- 
plication of  “Christian  education.”  A Christian  education, 
in  the  editor’s  honest  opinion,  is  being  offered  and,  in  most 
cases,  given  the  students  of  Wake  Forest.  A Christian 
education  is  not  a restrained  and  censored  one,  for  the  sake 


of  religious  dogma,  as  we  may  have  i)reconceived  it.  It 
is  not  one  sugai’-coated  with  the  gushy,  trite  trappings  and 
trimmings  of  much  of  the  religion  we  see  and  are,  at  times, 
taught.  But  a Christian  education  is  an  unbiased,  liberal 
education  propelled  by  constructive  motives,  the  desire  to 
make  independent  thinkers,  good  citizens,  and  wholesome, 
Christian  characters  out  of  each  student.  It’s  influence 
will  be  moral  and  not  necessarily  religious,  for  religion  is 
to  a great  degree  a personal  matter  and  many  students’ 
conscientious  convictions  aren’t  com|)atible  with  those  of 
many  individuals,  the  church  and  its  attendant  organiza- 
tions whose  views  usually  tend  to  be  dogmatic  and  intoler- 
antly uncompromising. 

And  even  until  a society  meeting  the  other  night,  the 
writer  wasn’t  so  sure  of  the  effectiveness  of  Wake  Forest’s 
Christian  education.  “What  one  thing  has  meant  the  most 
to  you  since  you  have  been  in  Wake  Forest?”  This  was 
the  question  asked  and  answered  by  every  member  of  the 
society.  Every  answer,  and  1 believe  they  were  all  sin- 
cere, was  that  of  some  elevating  foree. 

Most  of  the  answers  lay  in  tlie  influence  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  (1  wonder  what  the  answers  would 
have  been  at  other  schools?)  The  faeiflty’s  personal,  usu- 
ally off-their-subject  comments  and  conjectures  seem  to 
have  meant  the  most.  No  subject  was  mentioned;  it  was 
always  tbe  teacher.  There  was  certainly  much  evidence 
that  the  attitiide.  of  a professor  toward  his  students,  toward 
his  subject,  toward  life  reflects  no  little  upon  his  pupils. 
A professor  has,  to  quite  an  extent,  the  power  to  make  his 
{Continued  on  page  fourteen) 
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STUDENT  OPENS 
LABORATORY 
DOOR  CAUSING 
TRAINED  SEAL 
(g)  TO  DROP 
BALL  — FIRING 
PISTOL  AND 
PUNCTURING 
BARREL®. 

WATER  RUNS 
DOWN  TROUGH 
ON  TO  WATER 
WHEEL®  WHICH 
TURNS  AND 
LOWERS  ARMOR- 
PLATED  SUIT  @ 
OVER  STUDENT  SO 
HE  CAN  PERFORM 
EXPERIMENTS  IN 
SAFETY.  IF  THIS 
DOESN'T  WORK 
DIVE  OUT  NEAREST 
WINDOW 


Christmas 


Paet  I 

Oliver  Dalton  closed  tlie  little  office 
door  with  so  decisive  a bang  that  the 
rattle  of  the  holt  as  it  fell  into  place 
seemed  to  cry,  “That’s  all  I’ll  see  of 
you  till  day  after  tomorrow.  A 
merry  Christmas  to  you,  Dalton !” 
Pausing  a moment  to  draw  his  great- 
coat more  closely  about  him,  he  read, 
on  a jjlacard  of  a charity  drive : 
“Christmas  is  the  spirit  of  friendship,” 
and  spontaneously  he  hurst  into  a 
whistled  medley  of  “0  Little  Town  of 
Bethlehem”  and  “Deck  the  Halls  with 
Boughs  of  Holly.” 

In  spite  of  his  weariness,  at  the  end 
of  a day’s  hard  work,  in  spite  of  his 
eagerness  to  reach  his  warm,  love- 
encircled  hearth,  Dalton  stopped  a 
moment  to  buy  a newspaper  from  a 
little  waif,  whose  threadbare  knit 
sweater  was  so  much  too  large  that 
the  hand  that  held  the  paper  was  in- 
advertently thrust  through  a hole  in 
the  elbow,  of  which  fact  the  pinched 
face  looking  pleadingly  upward  was 
entirely  unconscious.  The  purchase  it- 
self was  a gesture  of  a friendly  spirit 
and  of  good  will. 

He  noticed  that  the  headline  of  the 
paper  proclaimed  hovering  war  cloxids 
over  distant  nations — but  this  was 
Christmas!  And  he  thrust  the  paper 
into  a pocket.  Speaking  jovially  to  the 
carman  as  he  entered  a loaded  bus,  he 
was  soon  seated  beside  a frosted  pane, 
looking  through  and  reflecting  upon  the 
evidences  of  good  will.  Disdaining  to 
read  the  paper,  he  took  from  his  vest 
pocket  a little  volume  “Christmas 
Fables  and  Customs,”  which  he  had 
purchased  some  days  before  in  the  de- 
sire to  diffuse  the  radiance  of  the  sea- 
son over  a longer  period  than  the  day 
itself.  As  he  turned  at  random  among 
the  pages,  his  eye  caught  the  sentence, 
“In  that  country  there  is  a belief 


eve^  ten  years  hence 


an  ifflteUlgemt  and  prophetic  look  into  the  future 


by  david  morgam 


prevalent  among  the  middle  elasses  that 
the  Christ  returns  to  earth  at  Christ- 
mastide  and  mingles  ’mong  the  simple 
peasant  flock.” 

lie  tried  to  road  on,  but  the  soft 
cushions  were  too  gentle  to  his  aching 
limbs.  Tender  Sleep  smiled  at  the  in- 
congruity of  the  merriment  of  Dalton’s 
soul  with  the  fatigue  of  his  body,  and 
soon  the  frost  on  the  pane  became 
ojiaque,  and  his  head  fell  gently  against 
the  cushioned  frame. 

Paet  II 

Then  ...  it  seems  that  a hand  is 
laid  gently  on  his  shoulder  and  a strong 
though  tender  voice  speaks,  “Como, 
follow  me.”  Looking  around,  he  sees 
no  one,  but  a hand  clasps  his  firmly, 
and  he  stands  beside  an  invisible 
stranger.  “Follow  me,”  comes  the 
voice  again.”  And  now  it  seems  that, 
hand  in  hand,  they  are  wafted  far 
away. 

Suddenly  there  is  a flare  of  lights, 
with  graceful  coaches  on  spacious 
boulevards.  “Oliver,  I want  you  to 
show  me  what  progress  you  and  your 
brothers  have  made  since  last  I was 
on  earth.  Those  whom  I left  behind 
pledged  to  unite  the  world  in  love 
and  good  will.  I want  to  see  how 
nearly  they  have  finished.” 

“But  I do  not  know  this  city.  Lord ; 
it  is  far  from  my  home.” 

“Perhaps  we  can  find  a good 
gendarme.” 

With  the  aid  of  their  guide  they  see 
the  parks,  the  avenues,  the  temples  of 
learning,  and  the  museums,  representa- 
tive of  the  attainments  of  civilization 
and  culture.  Finally  the  gendarme 
stops  before  a statue  in  the  midst  of  a 
broad  square.  “On  the  top  of  this 
stone,”  says  the  guide,  “rests  the  little 


French  coin  called  La  Monnaie  Intcr- 
nutionale.” 

“Whose  function  is — 

“Why,  Monsieur,  have  you  not  heard 
of  it  ? It  is  the  latest  thing  in  diplo- 
matic circles.  In  case  of  war,  it  is 
tossed  up  by  the  representative  head 
of  a country  in  order  that  his  nation 
may  decide  upon  which  side  to  fight.” 

“Oh,  I see,”  replies  the  Stranger. 
“Let  us  be  going,  Oliver.”  And  Dalton 
seems  to  hear  the  words,  “Almighty 
God,  Everlasting  Father,  Prince  of 
Peace.” 

There  is  a rush  of  waves  beneath, 
and  the  two  find  themselves  among 
towering  buildings  and  large  factories, 
humming  all  in  tune  to  the  spirit  of 
industry.  They  find  a workman  who 
consents  to  show  them  the  brilliant 
metropolis. 

“You  see.  Master,”  explains  Dalton. 
“This  is  the  largest  city  of  the  world; 
we  are  all  proud  of  it,  for  it  typifies 
the  crowning  of  the  advancement  of 
civilization.” 

“What  is  that  factory  over  there, 
and  why  are  all  the  workers  so  fever- 
ishly busy?” 

The  laborer  guide  turns  to  see  a 
huge  structure  that  stretches  far  into 
the  distances. 

“O,  that’s  an  armaments  factory.” 

Another  moment  of  rapidity,  and 
then  silence.  They  stand  before  an 
immense  excavation.  A sentinel  nearby 
explains  its  purpose. 

“This  cache  is  in  an  isolated  part 
of  the  world,  and  therefore,  compara- 
tively safe.  It  is  being  lined  with  mas- 
sive walls  of  cement,  reinforced  with 
{Continued  on  jmge  sixteen) 
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this  Christmas  morn 
by  porter  Johnston 

Spin, 

Snow  flake. 

As  the  wind 
Whirls  f rom  the  north 
And  the  sleet 
Cracks  laden 
Bonghs; 

Blaze, 

Hearth  log. 

As  your  fire 
]\Iakes  the  shadoxos 
Dance  on 
Flickered 
Wall; 

Hoxd, 

Wolf-dog, 

Son  of  storm 
And  send  your  moan 
From  frosty  den 
’Cross  vcdleys  of 
The  night; 

Rest, 

My  soul. 

And  sleep  in  peace 
'This  one  lone  quiet  hour — 
F or  this  is 
Christmas 
Morn! 


alpha  and  omega 
by  falk  s.  Johnson 

Of  pains  this  is  the  final  one: 

The  draiving  of  a breath,  life  done. 

Of  pains  these  are  the  very  first: 
The  drnzving  of  a breath  and  thirst. 


Mind  god 

by  falk  s.  Johnson 

He  has  no  eyes,  this  God  of  truth. 

With  xchich  to  see  our  feeble  deeds. 
Nor  sight  to  sense  our  hapless  nets; 
This  God  is  blind  to  these  but  has 
A soul  that  feels  each  upward  surge 
Of  our  desires,  a soul  that  thrills 
With  all  that’s  even  half  divine 
That  gloxas  intently  in  our  minds. 

Our  God  is  blind — except  to  souls’ 

U preaching  hands,  and  these  he  grasps. 
Ennobles,  and  enfolds  in  love. 


poetry 


topmost  branches 
by  roviamie  carroll  squires 

0,  love  to  her  was  like  a xeind 
That  breathed  upon  a tree. 

The  topmost  branches  smiled  and  boxced. 
And  took  it  graciously. 

The  placid  roots  that  should  have  ached 
Were  never  stirred,  you  see. 


alone  in  a piillman  car 
by  porter  Johnston 

We  xcere  alone  in  a Pullman  car; 

She  had  her  book  and  I had  mine; 

I xmtched  her  as  she  read  her  book; 

I smiled  at  her,  she  noticed  not. 

We  xcere  alone  in  a Pullman  car; 

I xms  homely,  she  xcas  fair; 

I xms  tired,  she  cool  and  fresh; 

I cleared  my  throat,  she  tapped  one  foot. 

We  xcere  alone  in  a Pullman  car; 

My  hair  xms  tangled,  hers  neat  and  blonde; 
My  clothes  xcere  doxvdy,  hers  trim,  xcell-cut; 
I started  xchistling,  she  cleared  her  throat. 

We  xcere  alone  in  a Pullmpn  car; 

My  cheek  xcas  salloxc,  hers  as  the  rose; 

My  eyes  xcere  sombre,  hers  sparkling  blue; 

I tried  to  coxigh,  she  gazed  across  the  fields. 

The  tram  sloxced  dozen,  came  to  a stop; 

She  arose,  stepped  off  our  train; 

I sat  and  xcatched  her  go  but  felt 
No  more  alone  in  a Pidlman  car. 


aspirations 
by  falk  s.  Johnson 

The  madness  of  the  sea  xchch  climbs  a little  way 
Upon  a beaten  strand  to  reach  a frozen  moon. 

The  xcild  desire  of  moth  for  distant,  useless  star. 

The  yearning  of  a lonely  man  for  full  companionship 
With  God— these  urging  aspirations  are  the  same. 
Forever  xinattaincd.  So  far  they  go,  then  stop. 
Their  limits  are  the  fringes  of  a daxen. 
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Hue  pills 

here's  a good  angle  on  the  patent  medicine  racket 

by  falk  Johnson 


That  worn-out  feeling,  Jim,  had  me 
in  a place  I couldn’t  move.  I was  weaker 
than  diluted  water,  I had  it  so  had,  I 
didn’t  have  energy  to  do  anything. 
When  I got  up  in  the  morning- — if  I 
got  up — it  seemed  that  my  room  was 
a drunk  box  swimming  around  in  a 
storm- whipped  sea.  I was  surprised 
that  the  chairs  and  dresser  didn’t  start 
whipping  about  over  the  floor,  the  side- 
swiping  motion  was  so  strong. 

If  it  had  been  for  just  an  hour  or 
two,  you  know,  I could  have  stood  it 
all  right.  I could  grin  and  bear  it 
that  long.  But  when  it  lasted  for  a 
couple  of  days  with  no  let-up,  when 
I walked  around  as  unsteady  as  stock 
prices,  I just  naturally  couldn’t  stand 
it.  I knew  that  there  was  something 
wrong — something  badly  wrong. 

Of  course,  Jim,  I had  to  quit  work. 
Feeling  as  I did,  I might  have  killed 
the  first  man  I sold  a life  insurance 
policy  to,  and  that’s  bad  business,  you 
know.  And  when  I quit  work  the  ber- 
ries sto2)ped  rolling  in.  But  I couldn’t 
help  that.  There  was  nothing  I could 
do.  And  my  money  was  too  low  to  talk 
business  with  a doctor. 

One  morning  while  I was  lying  there 
in  bed  debating  whether  my  head  felt 
more  like  an  earthquake  or  a cyclone, 
I tried  to  diagnose  my  case.  I decided 
that  I had  chronic  broncoses,  that  I 
was  constituted,  that  I had  faulty  sub- 
limation, pernicious  eczema,  the  hang- 
over of  about  a month,  typhoon  fever, 
and  a regular  old  green-ai)ple  belly 
ache.  By  the  way,  I felt  I knew  that 
that  was  just  what  the  trouble  was  with 
me. 

Then,  Jim,  I read  the  advertisement 
which  led  to  my  cure.  The  fellow 
whose  i)icture  and  address  were  in  the 
ad  described  his  condition.  It  was  just 
exactly  like  mine,  only  he  said  that  his 


head  felt  like  a tornado.  This  fellow' 
highly  recommended  Dr.  Wellington’s 
True-Blue  jjills.  They  had  renovated 
Iiis  life,  he  said;  made  him  feel  like  a 
new  man,  reinvigorated  him. 

Jim,  I had  to  get  well.  I had  to  get 
hack  to  work.  And  so  I sent  down  to 


the  Wrecksall  drug  store  to  get  a jiack- 
age  of  the  pills.  As  soon  as  I got  my 
hands  on  them  I took  one.  They  were 
supposed  to  bo  tasteless,  but  honestly 
a combination  of  onions,  garlic,  and 
ice  cream  with  a good,  healthy  dose  of 
castor  oil  and  quinine  would  have  been 
food  for  the  gods  comjrared  with  that 
stuff.  But  it’s  true  that  I got  rid  of 
my  headache  immediately;  it  moved 
down  to  my  stomach. 

But  actually,  I was  back  at  work 
in  a week  and  feeling  fine.  The  pills 
helped  me  tremendously.  I am  deeply 
indebted  to  Dr.  Wellington. 

You  say  that  I’m  a liar,  Jim?  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  world- 
famous  True-Blue  i)ills  didn’t  help  me 
a bit?  You  actually  mean  to  say  that 
this  j)atent  medicine  idea  is  a quack  ? 

You’ve  got  me  wrong,  Jim.  I’m  not 
one  of  those  suckers  that’s  born  every 
minute,  only  I’ve  heard  that  the  time’s 


been  reduced  tw’elve  seconds  in  the 
last  ten  years.  I know  that  all  this 
Indian  man  medicine  is  a fake,  that  it 
just  makes  you  dull  so  you  can’t  feel 
the  j)ain  while  the  pain  wears  itself 
out  on  you.  Maybe  Dr.  Wellington’s 
True-Blue  f)ills  are  humbugs — they 
tasted  like  bugs  of  some  kind. 

But  I insist  that  I owe  my  present 
good  health  to  the  True-Blue  capsules. 
You  see,  it  was  this  way:  I took  only 
one  of  them.  I started  to  throw  the 
rest  of  them  out  the  window,  when  it 
occurred  to  me  that  my  dog  might  get 
hold  of  them.  I like  my  dog,  you  know', 
Jim. 

And  you  still  don’t  see  how  the  pills 
made  me  W'ell  since  I burned  them? 
It  w'as  very  simple,  Jim.  I described 
my  illness  in  the  most  vivid  and  eye- 
arresting  terms  and  sent  the  descrip- 
tion, wdth  a wonderful  account  of  my 
im2)rovement,  to  Dr.  Wellington.  He 
wrote  me  a very  nice  letter  and  enclosed 
a check  for  tw'enty-five  dollars.  I had 
not' had  enough  money  to  begin  bargain- 
ing wdth  a good  doctor  until  that  let- 
ter came.  When  that  quarter  of  a 
century  rolled  in  I rolled  out  of  bed 
and  w'ent  to  see  Dr.  Whiting.  He  really 
cured  me,  Jim,  and  he  charged  only 
fifteen  dollars. 

Say,  Jim,  w'hy  are  you  leaving  in 
such  a hurry?  Where  are  you  going? 
Dow'ii  to  the  Wrecksall  store?  To  get 
some  of  the  True-Blue  pills?  What’s 
the  matter;  have  you  got  faulty  sub- 
limation? Oh,  I see,  it’s  just  that  yo>ir 
wife  needs  a new'  dress. 
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"I  got  it — you  hove  a baby — it's  a great  publicity  stunt!" 

—Courtesy  ESQUIRE 

decern  be  r,  1935 
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dear  distant 


dean 
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dean  bryan  really  receiyed  this  letter 


anonymous 


Dr.  D.  B.  Bryan,  Dean 
Wake  Forest  College, 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Dear  Distant  Dean: 

A young  man  is  writing  you — we  are  strangers — and  ven- 
turing the  most  emotional  and  intellectual  of  intimacies  in  the 
hope  that  you  might  help  him  solve  an  honest  problem. 

But  before  beginning,  let  me  tell  you  I am  writing  in  the  most 
earnest  and  anxious  of  moods,  and  if  there  are  occasional 
touches  of  levity,  please  don’t  think  I am  affecting  any  sort  of 
flippancy,  for  I just  can’t  avoid  those  little  bubbles  in  my 
writing. 

My  name  is acceptable  features,  tall,  and  if 

some  stupid  bacteria  isn’t  at  work  on  an  inside  job,  quite 
healthy.  A rather  muddled  young  boy — ambitious  of  course — 
wanting  to  think  of  myself  as  an  unknown,  with  possibilities, 
yet  half  suspecting  that  I’m  not  made  of  very  noble  stuff,  the 
usual  excess  of  temperament  over  talent  I fear.  Bluntly,  I 
want  to  go  to  college,  and  if  all  that  follows  appears  unneces- 
sary, I ask  to  be  pardoned  on  the  grounds  that  since  this  letter 
means  so  much  to  me,  I naturally  resort  to  various  devices  in  an 
effort  to  sound  interesting.  So  I’m  off,  and  may  your  interest 
never  collapse. 

Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior  years  at  high  school;  good, 
dull  boy.  Mother  loved  me.  Senior  year  a touch  of  the  “belles 
lettres;’’  stupid,  day  dreaming,  sneering  at  algebra,  history, 
etc.,  bad  boy  upset  mother  and  brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
graduating  class  with  a glorious  blare.  Into  this  most  engaging 
of  words  I stepped,  burying  myself  in  literature,  chasing 
after  conversation,  and  flaunting  all  my  little  intellectual 
trinkets  into  the  face  of  every  hollow  dilettante  I could  corner. 
Here  I began  my  career  as  an  intellectual  derelict,  but  re- 
covered a year  later,  angered  at  my  stupidity  and  determined 
to  go  to  college  and  wrap  myself  in  the  most  earthly  of  courses 
— Commercial  Teaching — typing,  stenography,  bookkeeping,  tra, 
la,  la — I got  a job  serving  papers  at  4:30  in  the  morning,  and 
scraped  together  sufficient  funds  to  enter  a dim,  dull,  culturally 
barren  country  club  called  a college. 

I spent  a year  and  a halt  at  school,  watching  a class  of  girls 
run  me  underground  in  typing,  stenography,  and  bookkeeping — 
consoling  myself  with  the  word  “Philistine.”  The  remainder 
of  the  time  was  spent  dodging  the  comptroiler  who  was  in- 
variably asking  for  tuition,  winning  the  tennis  championship, 
varsity  debating,  and  bringing  notes  telling  of  my  suffering 
from  every  disease  known  to  mankind — explaining  away  cut 
classes.  All  done  with  generous  overtones  of  a troubled  con- 
science. A miserable  year  and  a half— quitting  before  I was 
thrown  out. 

Here  began  a series  of  abortive  passions  for  diverse  things, 
dancing  (Russian  Ballet),  writing,  acting,  all  of  which  were  so 
smeared  with  day  dreaming  and  lacking  in  any  intensity  of 
purpose,  that  I invariably  sniff  when  I look  back  at  those  mild 
eruptions.  I was  possessed  of  the  craziest  notions,  and  at  one 
time  was  so  discouraged  and  in  such  desperate  financial  straits, 
that  I decided  to  have  myself  adopted  by  a couple  who  might 
feel  the  need  of  a son.  I had  my  advertisement  tor  the  paper 
prepared — WANTED — Large  income  and  couple  to  adopt  boy; 
but  I didn’t  have  the  money  when  the  inspiration  turned  up, 
nor  the  inspiration  when  the  money  arrived,  so  “Good-bye” 
to  that  venture. 


But  I was  developing  a certain  charm  of  manner,  a gay 
flippant  air  that  was  very  effective  in  non-intellectual  company, 
and  I became  a social  success.  Parties,  theater,  petty  intrigues, 
all  proved  such  colorful  diversions  that  little  else  mattered — 
for  a while.  But  I soon  became  conscious  of  the  thinness 
of  my  living,  and  with  a grand  gesture,  said  “Good-bye”  to  my 
social  life. 

Doing  nothing  was  of  course  impossible,  so  I busied  myself 
with  music.  As  a child  I had  “hung  around”  the  piano  for  a 
few  years,  always  gazing  at  the  clock,  but  after  exhausting 
the  family  funds  and  patience,  dropped  it.  However,  I went  at 
it  again,  and  in  the  last  six  months,  have  made  amazing 
progress  (advanced),  and  I can  play  a sonata  with  a certain 
amount  of  skill  and  charm.  I became  acquainted  with  a mass 
of  symphonic,  operatic  and  chamber  music  and  spent  days 
busying  myself  with  scores.  My  criticism  of  works  is  mature 
and  of  the  most  discriminating  sort,  but  I realize  an  amateur 
can’t  live  on  his  love  for  music,  and  find  the  means  of  living 
I must. 

Now,  Distant  Dean,  assume  the  role  of  father  confessor.  Tell 
me  what  are  the  obstacles.  Can  one  get  a job  at  school  that 
will  be  adequate  in  itself  to  get  him  through?  I have  suf- 
ficient charm  to  act  as  the  governor  of  a brood  of  growing 
lights,  and  enough  strength  to  dig  ditches.  I hope  it  doesn’t 
sound  amusingly  vain.  Other  boys  do  it,  why  can’t  I? 

You  see,  I am  confused  and  have  only  a vague  idea  of  what 
I’m  like.  That  there  is  no  compromising  with  a “job”  I do 
know.  I’ve  developed  the  most  annoying  “sensitivity.”  I still 
feel  the  need  of  protection,  the  sort  that  withdrawal  into  a 
college  will  offer.  I’m  soft,  very  soft,  but  I know  if  I get  hold 
of  something  (Commercial  Teaching  and  kindred  subjects  ex- 
cluded) and  find  myself  studying  and  maturing,  a man  capable 
of  completing  something — well,  I’m  made.  This  present  floating 
about  is  ruining  me,  and  if  those  words  “I’m  no  good”  ring 
once  too  often,  I’m  through.  And  damn,  I do  hope  you  believe 
me. 

I’ve  tried  to  make  this  letter  as  honestly  convincing  as  I 
could,  but  reading  back,  it  all  sounds  jumpy  and  awkward.  I 
tried  to  refrain  from  parading  my  “aesthetic  soul”  all  over  the 
place,  but  it  seems  the  price  has  been  a false  air  of  casualness. 
I hope  it’s  not  misleading.  Perhaps  you’re  wondering  why  I 
want  to  go  away.  There  is  the  fascination  of  the  “far  off  hills,” 
but  it’s  incidental.  I have  always  lived  among  the  most  un- 
certain of  economic  conditions  and  have  been  forced  to  watch 
the  family  go  to  hell,  socially  and  physically,  over  meagre, 
meagre  dollars.  I try  to  help,  and  do  grind  away  at  a cursed 
paper  route  simply  because  I must  turn  up  with  $7  a week. 
Selfishly  I suppose,  I want  to  go  away  and  see  if  I can’t  find 
honest  happiness  elsewhere.  If  this  letter  means  anything 
to  you,  ask  to  see  me;  I can  hike  the  distance  easily;  if  you 
disapprove,  send  me  home;  but  I know  you  won’t.  Before 
closing,  I want  to  ask  you  not  to  send  a polite  reply  of  In- 
difference; it  will  hurt.  Throw  the  letter  away  and  forget  it. 
or  send  encouraging  news.  But  I suspect  my  signature  is  over- 
due so  I’ll  say  “Good-bye”  and  hope  I may  some  day  see  you. 

Signed. 
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crystal  of  destiny 


jh©]rfi  s 0316  for  you  wlio  Iilio  good  detective  y^irns 


Iby  h.  g.  leonardj,  Jr. 


Detectives  are  incredulous  men,  because  they  deal  in  facts. 
Moriety  was  among  incredulous  of  these.  At  breakfast, 
when  his  mother  told  him  excitedly  of  El  Ahab,  the  new 
oiiental  crystal  gazer,  the  detective  snorted  in  derision. 

But  I’m  tollin’  ya,  he  shows  ya  things  nobody’d  know. 
It’s  supernat’ral,  that’s  what  it  is.  He  told  me  I’d  find  that 
locket,  what  the  kids  swiped  twenty  years  ago,  on  a rafter 
in  the  cellar.  An’  here  it  is,”  she  cried,  dangling  it 
triumphantly  before  her  son’s  eyes. 

“Bats,”  condemned  Moriety.  “Be  quiet.  What  with 
Lefty  Lane  on  the  loose,  I’ve  got  enough  worry.” 

“Ah,  that  gangster  boy,”  lamented  the  woman.  “Growed 
up  in  our  very  back  yard,  he  did.  An’  to  think  he  is  the 
public  enemy  now.  Alack!  Say,  perhaps  El  Ahab  could 
even  tell  you  where  he  is.  Why  don’t  you — ” 

“Enough,  Ma,”  said  the  officer,  clanging  his  cup  into  the 
saucer  and  grabbing  his  hat. 

A mist  hung  in  the  streets,  chill  and  damp.  Moriety 
strode  into  it.  Somewhere  in  this  city  or  another  nearby 
Lefty  Lane  was  hiding  from  the  law.  Public  enemy  number 
one.  A clover  devil.  Lefty — too  clever  for  his  own  good. 
Moriety  gritted  his  teeth.  But  the  law  would  get  Lefty, 
as  it  had  got  those  before  him. 

.V  poster  shivered  in  the  wind.  An  exotic  face  peered 
at  him  from  the  advertisement.  He  bent  to  read  the  letters 
on  the  sheet.  “El  Ahab,  the  Egyjitian  Crystal  Gazer. 
Sees  all,  knows  all.  How  at  W.  Twenty-tbird  Street. 
Make  apiiointment.” 

The  man  looked  hard  at  the  poster.  There  was  somo- 
tbiiig  strange  about  the  picture,  something  ominous  and 
awing.  This  man  was  startling  the  city  with  his  revelations 
and  setting  people  on  fire  with  incredulity. 

“Faker,”  growled  Moriety. 

lie  passed  another  of  the  signs  and  the  sinister  eyes  of 
the  picture  haunted  him.  Perhaps  this  man  with  his 
mysterious  occult  knowledge  could — 

“Bab,”  sniffed  the  officer.  “Next  I’ll  be  believing  fairy 
tales.  I’ve  got  to  find  Lane,  if  he’s  in  town.” 

There  were  other  of  the  placards,  and  as  Moriety  jmssed 
down  Twenty-third  Street  he  felt  himself  being  drawn  by 
one  of  Fate’s  strings  toward  the  door  that  bore  the  legend, 
“EL  AHAB.”  There  was  another  picture  of  the  man, 
ugly,  hirsute,  arresting.  This  was  the  man  who  had  found 
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Ins  mother’s  locket.  Suddenly  the  detective  found  himself 
ascending  the  stairs. 

“Once  and  forever.  I’ll  prove  that  fortune  tellers  are 
fakers,”  he  muttered. 

Surprisingly,  for  the  hour  was  yet  early,  the  fortune 
teller  was  attired  in  his  mystic  costume,  waiting  for  callers. 
The  oriental  answered  the  officer’s  knock  and  bowed  low. 
“Good  morning,  detective,”  he  said. 

His  voice  was  harsh,  grating  like  a tubercular  cough. 
His  accent  was  pronounced.  Moriety  started  and  stared 
at  die  sinister,  exotic  face  with  its  lawless  beard  and 
malignant  eyes. 

Who  told  you  that  ?”  growled  the  officer  suspiciously. 
The  shrug  of  the  man’s  shoulder  was  apparent  under  his 
brilliant  robe. 

The  reading  of  the  mind  is  an  elemental  secret  of  the 
art.” 

“Ion  mean  you  can  tell  me  what  I am  thinking?” 

The  crystal,  it  helps.  It  was  given  me  by  my  master 
the  great  Hin  Loo.  Come  ?” 

He  indicated  a little  room,  adorned  with  fantastically 
decorated  curtains.  There  was  a condescending,  contemptoiis 
courtesy  about  the  man. 

A heavy,  oppressive  perfume  hung  in  the  room.  The 
mystic  shut  the  door.  The  two  seated  themselves  on  op- 
posite sides  of  a table,  and  the  crystal  between  them  began 
to  glow.  The  weird  head  of  the  man  bout  over  it.  There 
was  silence. 

“I  see  in  the  crystal  many  things,’!,  the’ ‘voice  rasped 
suddenly.  “You  have  come  to  me,  detective,  because  you 
seek  a man  who  has  broken  the  law.”  ...  ' ' ' 

Moriety  sucked  in  his  breath. 

“I  see  two  boys.  One  of  them  is  you,  the  other,  the 
man  you  hunt.  The  other  boy  is  clever.  He  beats  you  at 
games.  You  are  punished  for  his  pranks,  because  he  can 
he,  and  you  can  not.  When  you  grow  older  you  are  a 
policeman.  He  is  more  clever.  He  does  not  work.  He 
takes  from  the  fools,  the  fat  honest  fools  who  slumber.” 

“I  see  a girl,”  the  voice  droned  on.  “Both  of  you  love 
her.  He  takes  her,  then  leaves  her.  Hita,  yes  ?” 

Moriety  made  a choked  sound.  The  light  in  the  crystal 
waned.  The  black  head  bent  lower.  The  eyes  gleamed. 

“You  will  seek  him  long.  You  will  come  close  to  him. 
But  you  will  not  find  him.  You  will  come  so  close  to  him 
that  you  might  touch  him,  but  you  will  not  know  him. 
Your  kind  are  fools,  and  he  is  a man !” 

His  voice  rumbled.  A blue  light  glowed  in  the  crystal. 
(Continued  on  page  fifteen) 
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neU)  members  of  tf)e  plben  bousS 

bent  tueatfierman  al  martin  bert  siiore  Ijenr?  stroupe  jobie  blptlje 
Ueorse  eopple  clarence  fiobsoob  cljarlie  fiarrts  emmett  lupton  cb 
gambrell 


rrVtt  EMBERSH I P in  the  Golden  Bough  is  a recognition  by  the  faculty  and  students 
of  distinction  as  the  highest  type  of  scholar,  efficient  leader,  and  Christian 
gentleman.  The  Golden  Bough  has  as  its  purpose  the  perpetuation  of  the  high 
standard  of  leadership,  Christian  character  and  scholarship  characteristic  of  Wake 
Forest  College.  Membership  in  the  organization  is  an  opportunity  and  an  obli- 
gation to  contribute  in  an  organized  way  to  the  life  of  the  college  and  to  uphold  its 
noble  traditions  and  ideals. 
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A woman  is  as  old  as  slie  looks  before  breakfast. 

— Yellow  Jacket. 


Jack  : Do  you  love  me,  darlin’g? 

Jill:  Of  course  I do,  Henry. 

Jack:  Henry?  My  name’s  Jack! 

Jill : Oh,  of  course ! I keep  tbinking  that  today  is 
Monday.  —Pointer. 


Captain ! A gentleman  in  the  bar  reports  a sea  serpent 
off  the  port  bow.”  —Yellow  Jasket. 


A company  official  was  rudely  aroused  from  liis  slumbers 
by  the  ringing  of  the  telephone. 

“Hello,”  he  growled. 

Are  you  an  official  of  the  telephone  company  ?” 
“Yes,  what  can  I do  for  you?” 

“Tell  me,”  said  the  voice,  “how  it  feels  to  get  out  of 
bed  at  2 o’clock  to  answer  the  wrong  number.”  — Pointer. 


Cactus  Pete : So  yuh  teased  the  tenderfoot,  huh  ? 
kuma  Joe;  Yeah,  jest  kidded  him  a little.  Drew  a circle 
around  his  heart  with  five  bullets  an’  made  him  think  I 
was  gonna  j^ut  the  sixth  one  inside  the  circle. 

— Pointer. 


Sam : When  it  comes  to  eating,  you’ll  have  to  hand  it  to 
Venus  do  Milo. 

John:  Why? 

Sam:  How  else  could  she  eat? 


Patton;  What  has  four  legs  and  can  jump  higher  than 
the  Woolvvorth  building  ? 

Willis;  I’ll  bite;  what? 

Pattoon : A dog. 

Willis : Put  a dog  can’t  jump  higher  than  the  Woolworth 
Imilding! 

Patton:  How  liigh  can  that  building  jump,  anyway? 

— Pointer. 


Judge:  You  are  accused  of  shooting  squiiTels  out  of 
season.  Have  you  any  plea? 

Clay  Hemric : Yes,  your  honor.  Self-defense. 

— J ester. 


Archie  McTVrillan ; Dr.  Quizzenberry,  don’t  you  think 
we  could  use  this  book  on  the  debate? 

Dr.  Quizzenberry : Maybe  so.  Last  night  I wanted  to 
use  the  whole  thing  on  your  rebuttal. 


Pen  Fisher’s  biology  jiaper  was  returned  to  him  marked: 
“Coreet  si^elling.” 
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“CASTLE  HIGHLIGHTS" 

MONDAY  AND  TUESDAY 
DECEMBER  16-17 

WE  PRESENT 

Will  Rogers 

“IN  OLD  KENTUCKY” 


This  will  be  positively  the  last  time  thot 
we  will  have  Will  Rogers  on  the  screen 
at  the  CASTLE.  It  was  his  last  and 
greatest  picture,  a true  masterpiece. 


We  take  th  is  opportunity 
of  extending  to  the  Faculty 
and  Student  Body  of  Wake 
Forest  College  the 

SEASON'S 

GREETINGS 
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A MERRY  CHRISTMAS  AND 
A HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 


College  Soda  Shop 

For  Your 

CANDY  CIGARS 

CIGARETTES 
STUDENT  SUPPLIES 

• 

WE  APPRECIATE  YOUR  BUSINESS 

Trade  With  Students 
BEN  ELLIOTT  FRED  WILLIAMS 


“She’s  giving  a dance  next  week.” 
“Ah,  a belle-hop.” 


Christian  education 

{Continued  from  page  four) 

students  hate  or  like  his  subject,  to  make  his  students  love 
life  for  what  it  is  and  the  good  that  it  holds  or  become 
cynical  and  hate  life  for  its  cruelties,  to  make  his  students 
ill-humored  or  cheerful  through  his  own  countenance.  Tliese 
men,  these  faculty  members  who  were  mentioned  have  cer- 
tainly taught  and  illustrated  that  religion,  morals,  life  are 
things  far  deeper  and  finer  than  theiy  mere  surface  and 
outward  appearances,  which  are  conceived  and  miscon- 
ceived and  judged  and  misjudged  so  differently  by  diverse 
people.  They  have  had  a wholesome,  Christian  influence 
over  the  lives  of  a large  number  of  Wake  Forest  men. 

It  seems  unquestionable  that  Wake  Forest  offers  freely, 
unimposingly  to  her  students  a fine  and  most  desirable  sort 
of  Christian  education:  a combination  of  a liberal,  scien- 
tific, unprejudiced  presentation  of  knowledge  and  the  up- 
lifting moral  force  and  inspiration  given  the  students  by 
a fair  portion  of  the  faculty. 


The  A’ight  Owl  came  to  a sudden  grinding  stop,  causing 
the  passengers  to  jump. 

“\Vliat  has  happened,  conductor?”  cried  F.  B.  Van 
Landingham. 

“We  ran  over  a cow.” 

“Wliy,  was  it  on  tlie  track.” 

“Vo,”  retorted  the  disgusted  conductor,  “we  eliased  it 
into  a barn.” 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS 


and 

May  the  New  Year  Be  Good  To  You 
COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE 

and 

COLLEGE  BARBER  SHOP 
See  Us  Before  You  Leave 


COMPACTS 
NECKLACES 
COLLEGE  PINS 
BRACELETS 

All  With  College  Seal 


LET  US  SUPPLY 
YOUR 

CHRISTMAS 

PRESENTS 


CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 
WITH  THE 
COLLEGE  SEAL 
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crystal  of  destiny 

(Continued  from,  page  eleven) 

ow  I see  liim.  He  is  in  Hew  York.  But  wlien  you 
have  comej  he  is  flown.  Always.” 

llien  I won’t  get  him?”  cried  the  officer  hoarsely. 
Perspiration  trickled  down  his  brow. 

“Hever !”  The  word  hung  ominously  in  the  darkness  of 
the  room. 

The  light  burned  out  of  the  crystal,  and  it  faded  to  grey 
ashes. 

El  Ahab  swept  open  the  door.  In  rising,  Moriety 
awkwardly  bumped  against  the  table,  making  the  crystal 
totter.  The  fortune  teller’s  hand  leaped  out  instinctively  to 
steady  it — the  left  hand. 

Moriety  moved  swiftly.  Suddenly  he  was  holding  an 
automatic  in  one  hand  and  the  charlatan’s  false  beard  in  the 
other. 

“You  always  did  overplay  your  hand.  Lefty,”  he  reproved 
mildly. 


liudy  to  a cop  after  paying  a fine:  Keep  the  change, 
buy  a bale  of  ^ay  with  it. 

Cop:  lYhat  would  I do  with  a bale  of  hay? 

Eudy : Peed  it  to  your  horse. 

Cop : But  I have  no  horse. 

Budy  (indignantly)  : Well,  Jesse  James  had  one. 


A Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy 
New  Year  to  the  Faculty  and 
Students  of  Wake  Forest  College 

SHORTY’S 

SAIVDWICHES 

DRINKS 

TOBACCOS 


FIVE 

TWO 


BILLIARD 

BOWLING 


TABLES 

ALLEYS 


Nineteen  years  service  to  Students 
at  Wake  Forest  College 

TWO  CHAIR  BARBER  SHOP 
Shave  20c  ::  Haircuts  35c 

Shorty^s,  That’s  the  Place 


Sam  (to  his  wife)  ; Mandy,  tell  dat  nigger  to  take  his 
arm  away  from  ‘round  yo’  waist. 

Mandy : Tell  him  yo’self.  He’s  a puffect  stranger  to  me. 


CHRISTMAS  and  NEW  YEAR'S  GREETINGS 
to  the  Students  of  Wake  Forest  College 


From 


College  Cleaners! 

OPERATED  BY  STUDENTS 

Our  prices  are  the  LOWEST  in  town.  Try  us — if  we  satisfy, 
tell  your  friends — if  we  don't,  tell  us. 


Let  us  measure  you  for  a Suit,  Tux  or  Over  Coat.  We  are  agents 
for  International  Custom-made  Clothes 


TRADE  WITH  FELLOW  STUDENTS 


december,  1935 
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“Where  did  you  get  that  derby  hat  ?” 
“A  surprise  from  my  wife.” 

“A  surprise?” 

“Yes,  when  I came  home  unex- 
pectedly, I found  it  lying  on  the  table.” 

— Pointer. 


A young  married  couple  started  out 
with  the  baby  to  buy  a baby  carriage. 
They  purchased  one,  put  the  baby  in 
it  and  were  wheeling  it  along  the  street, 
when  they  became  conscious  of  the 
smiles  of  the  passersby  and  wondered 
thereat  until  they  got  home,  when  they 
noticed  that  the  clerk  had  omitted  to 
remove  the  sign  from  the  carriage.  It 
read,  “Our  Own  Make.”  — Pointer. 


Thx  F.  X.  Hornxr  Typxwritxr 

Company 

Xvanston,  Illinois. 

Gxntlxmxn : 

Wx  hxrxby  wish  to  acknowlxdgx 
rxcxipt  of  your  shipmxnt  of  Fxbruary 
thx  twxnty-sixth,  of  onx  of  your  Xntra- 
Spxcially  Quixt  Typxwritxrs. 

Howxvxr,  upon  opxning  thx  cratx 
and  unpacking  thx  machinx  wx  find 
that  thxrx  is  onx  rathxr  sxvxrx  dif- 
ficulty with  it,  and  that  for  thx  timx 
bxing  wx  shall  bx  sorxly  handicappxd. 
In  gxuxral,  thx  typxwritxr  is  in  pxr- 
fxct  mxchanical  condition,  xxcxpt  for 
onx  dxtail.  Through  somx  xrror  of  as- 
sxmbly,  thxrx  sxxms  to  bx  a rathxr 
xmbarrassing  omission — thxrx  is  no 
Ixttxr  on  thx  machinx  for  “x”  thx  fiftli 
Ixttxr  of  thx  alphabxt. 

Will  you  plxasx  bx  so  kind  as  to 
xithxr  sxnd  us  anothxr  machinx,  or 
havx  this  onx  sxrvicxd  as  soon  as  pos- 
siblx  ? Thank  you. 

Sincxrxly, 

Xric  Wxlls,  Prxsidxnt, 
THX  XXCXLXIOR  XNSILAGX 

CO. 

— Voo  Duo. 


THE  TYPICAL  COLLEGE 
STUDENT 

Here  today — here  tomorrow. 

. — Punch  Bowl. 


"The  Breakfast  Club  will  come 
to  yoush  again  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. Good  night!" 


I think  that  I shall  never  see 
An  “E”  as  lovely  as  a “B” 

A “B”  whose  graceful  lines  are  pressed 
Upon  the  records  of  the  blessed. 

Just  “E’s”  are  made  by  fools  like  me. 
But  dam  few  can  rate  a “B.” 

— Missouri  Showme. 


THE 

WAKE  FOREST  STUDENT 
DECEMBER,  1935 

Entered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at 
the  post  office  at  Wake  Forest,  N.  C.,  11 
January,  1932,  under  Act  of  Congress  of 
3 March,  1879.  Published  six  times  dur- 
ing the  college  year  by  the  students  of 
Wake  Forest  College  and  sponsored  by  the 
English  Department. 

Twenty-five  cents  the  copy  or  two 
dollars  per  year.  The  contents  of  this 
magazine  must  not  be  reprinted  without 
permission. 

ED.  GAMBRELL 
EdUor-in-Ohief 
WALDO  CHEEK 
Business  Manager 


Christmas  eve 

{Continued  from  page  six) 

steel.  When  it  is  filled,  it  will  be 
covered  with  an  arched  dome  similarly 
made.  The  nations  of  the  world  have 
agreed  to  send  here  the  latest  inven- 
tions and  machines  of  every  kind.  These 
will  be  packed  carefully,  with  in- 
structions so  universal  in  scope  and  yet 
so  simple  that  an  utter  novice  could 
at  length  learn  all  that  the  scientist  or 
engineer  knows  today.  With  these  will 
be  buried  two  copies  of  every  significant 
book  in  existence,  written  in  every 
major  language  and  dialect.” 

Dalton  starts  to  smile,  but  a tender 
yet  unmistakeable  pressure  on  his  hand 
restrains  him. 

“And  do  you  have  books  on — reli- 
gious subjects?” 

“Oh,  yes.  I forgot  to  tell  you  that 
we  have  here  the  latest  books  on 
ethics — the  very  last  word — a beautiful 
set  bound  in  morocco !” 

“And  the  purpose  of  all  this?” 

“.  . . is  to  preserve  our  progress 
for  posterity.  Don’t  you  see,  when 
Egypt  or  Home  was  destroyed  her 
civilization  passed  with  her,  and  it 
took  centuries  for  mankind  to  reach 
the  point  at  which  she  left  off.  But 
civilization  has  progressed  marvelously 
since  then,  and  this  project  represents 
the  very  pinnacle  of  advance,  for  it 
preserves  advancement.  You  see,  if  a 
war  were  to  wipe  out  the  world,  the 
people  that  were  left  could  reconstruct 
it  at  once.” 

“And  if  there  were  none  left?” 

“Then  the  world  would  have  made 
a collective  fool  of  itself  for  going  to 
so  much  trouble.  Nothing  more.  Don’t 
you  think  it  a clever  plan?” 

The  Stranger  turns  away  without  an 
answer,  sighing  so  deeply  that  for  a 
moment  the  cloud  about  Him  is  dis- 
persed, and  Dalton,  looking  into  His 
compassionate  face,  hears  Him  say, 
“How  long,  O Lord,  how  long?” 

And  feeling  his  hand  moist,  Dalton 
looks  at  the  hand  that  holds  his.  The 
old  wounds  are  bleeding  afresh ! . . . 

Suddenly  Dalton  was  awakened  by 
a tap  on  his  shoulder.  “You’ve 
reached  your  corner.  A Merry  Christ- 
mas to  you.  Sir!” 
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Wishing  Faculty  and  Students 

A Merry  Christmas 


and 


Happy  New  Year 


We  appreciate  your  past  patronage 
and  earnestly  request  a continuation 
of  same  in  the  New  Year.  You  make 
our  store  your  headquarters. 


Whitmore  Candies 
Bus  Station 


Sheaffer  Pens 
Postal  Telegraph- 


FLOWERS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 


PHONES  120  - 9106 


Hardwicke  Pharmacy 

WAKE  FOREST,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


@ 1935,  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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publication  number  « 


TO  RENEW  My 
ENERGY,  I LIGHT 
UP  A CAMEL 


CAMELS  HAVE  A 
MILD,  DELICATE 
FLAVOR 


I SMOKE  A LOT. 
CAMELS  NEVER 
UPSET  My  NERVES 


CAMELS  ARE  MILD 
DO  NOT  IRRITATE 
MV  THROAT 


CAMELS  DON'T  GET 
My  WIND 


^sopce  a^Si 


^acccs/ 


/ 


RAY  STEVENS-Bob-Sled  Champ  OUTDOOR  GIRL-Margarat  Lynam  TOMMY  ARMOUR-GoIfChampion  HOUSEWIFE-Mra.  Charles  Daly  FRANK  HAWKS  —Daring  Aviator 


CAMEL’S  COSTLIER  TOBACCOS  mean 

so  much  to  others  . . . we  are  sure  you’ll  like  them  too! 


CAMELS  MUST  PLEASE  YOU_ 

OR  youVe  smoked  them  tree! 


QI'lonoy-C^BacC  ^u.’UaUon 
lo  try 

I,  10  fragrant  Camels.  If 
Smoke  101  a 

t"'ou^rsmokea,eeiuenike 

cigarettes  y cigarettes 

in  it  to  US  at  any 

from  this  date,  a postage, 

your  full  purekase  pr^ee,  plu«  P 


{cflgued)  COMPANY 

j.  REYNOLDSJO 


O 1936,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tub.  Co. 


What  these  steady  Camel  smok- 
ers say  is  confirmed  by  new 
smokers  everywhere,  who  saw 
our  money-back  offer  to  "try 
ten”. . . and  took  us  at  our  word ! 

They  try  ten. . . smoke  twenty. 
And  go  on,  from  pack  to  pack, 
to  explore  a new  delight ...  as 
they  sense  the  mildness . . . the 
coolness . . . the  unrivaled  flavor 
. . . of  Camel’s  costlier,  non-irri- 
tating tobaccos. 

Attractive  trial  offer 
We  believe  Camels  represent 
the  ideal  cigarette.  And  so  re- 
peat our  money-back  offer. 

Try  Camels.  Compare  them 
with  others  for  bouquet,  for 
throat-ease,  for  good  taste.Time 
flies— get  a pack  today.  Join  those 
who  say  "those  costlier  tobaccos 
certainly  make  a difference!” 


# Camels  are  made  from  finer, 
MORE  EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS 
— Turkish  and  Domestic  — 
than  any  other  popular  brand. 


t 


for 


your 

i 

p perusal— 

the  publications  number 
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SHORTY'S 

Sandwiches 

Drinhs 

Tobaccos 

FIVE  BILLIARD  TABLES 
TWO  BOWLING  ALLEYS 

Nineteen  Years  Service  to  Students 
at  Woke  Forest  College 

TWO  CHAIR  BARBER  SHOP 

Shove  20c  Haircuts  35c 

Shorty^s,  That^s  the  Place 


Little  Willie,  Little  Audrey’s  kid  brother,  while  at  sea 
one  day  climbed  to  the  topmost  mast  of  the  ship.  Much 
to  the  horror  of  Little  Willie’s  mother,  Willie  fell  off;  hub 
Little  Audrey  just  laughed  and  laughed  and  laughed,  ’cause 
she  knew  all  the  time  that  Little  Willie  had  met  up  with 
hardships  before. 


Pilsen,  J r. : The  way  the  blonde  kissed  me,  I knew  she 
had  good  stuff  in  her. 

McMillan:  You  were  positively  certain? 

Pilsen,  Jr.:  Yes,  sir,  I paid  eight  bucks  a quart  for  it. 

— Lyre. 


“An  echo,”  observes  J.  S.  Perrow,  “is  the  only  thing  that 
can  cheat  a female  out  of  the  last  word.” 

— Kitty  Kat. 


Keformer:  And  furthermore,  hell  is  just  filled  with  cock- 
tails, roulette  wheels,  and  naughty  chorus  girls.  . . . 

Check  (faintly,  with  a sigh)  : 0 Death ! 


One  day  Little  Audrey’s  mother  came  into  the  kitchen 
where  Little  Audrey  was  cutting  off  her  little  brother’s 
fingers  and  toes  and  putting  them  in  a frying  pan,  and  Little 
Audrey’s  mother  just  laughed  and  laughed,  on  account  of 
she  didn’t  know  Little  Audrey  could  cook. 


-Exchange. 


Ned  Wheeler:  Wanta  huy  this  watch? 

Jay  Anderson  : But  it  has  no  hands  on  it  ? 

Ned  "Wheeler:  Times  got  bad  and  I had  to  lay  off  the 
hands. 


Soph  Fred  Johnson:  Freshman,  you  arc  about  the  green- 
est thing  I have  ever  seen.  Why,  look  at  the  hay  seeds  on 
your  coat. 


Weatherman:  Where  arc  you  working  these  days? 
Stevens : Over  at  the  maternity  ward. 

Weatherman:  IIow  is  it? 

Stevens : Oh,  they  just  kid  the  life  out  of  me. 

— Dirge. 


Frosh  Weatherford:  Them  ain’t  hay  .seeds,  wise  guy, 
them’s  wild  oats. 

— Exchange. 


Ezell : A penny  for  your  thoughts. 

Jay  Anderson:  Sorry,  it  would  be  a prostitution  of  my 
intellect. 


Dunford : This  is  the  plot  of  my  story.  A midnight 
scene.  Two  burglars  creep  stealthily  toward  the  house. 
They  climb  a wall  and  force  open  a window  and  enter  the 
room,  the  clock  strikes  one. 

Sweet  Thing  (breathlessly)  : Which  one? 

—Log. 


Hove  you  got  o tailored  edition?" 


WAKE  FOREST  LAUNDRY 

"You've  Tried  the  Rest 
Now  Try  the  Best" 

Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  Service 

See  Our  Student  Representatives 
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A good  example  of  wasted  energy  would  be  telling  a 
bair-raising  story  to  Dr.  Cullom. 


“I  think  I’ll  go  on  a bender,” 
crawling  around  a pretzel. 


said  the  fly  as  lie  started 
— Lyre. 


“But,  Mother,  he  treats  me  just  like  a father.” 

“What  did  you  say  his  name  was? 

— Purple  Parrot. 


The  little  old  lady  bent  over  the  infant  Trucblood  in  the 
cradle : 

‘O-o-O  you  look  so  sweet  I could  eat  you.” 

Trueblood : The  hell  you  could?  You  ain’t  go  no  teeth! 

— Froth. 

_ Yurse  (showing  visitor  through  hospital)  : . . and  all  the 
pink  blankets  are  boys,  and  all  the  blue  blankets  are  girls. 

Bright  Young  Thing:  Oh,  I’  ve  always  wondered  how  you 
told  them  apart. 

— Yale  Record. 

She  must  have  been  awfully  dumb.  Everybody  knows 
that  pink  is  for  boys  and  blue  is  for  girls. 

— Yellow  JacJcet. 


J ack  Murchison : I suppose  you  dance. 
She : Oh,  yes,  I love  to. 

Jack:  Great.  That’s  better’n  dancing. 


—Log. 


“What  would  your  husband  say  if  he  knew  you  were 
necking  me  like  this  ?” 

“I  really  don’t  know.  He  doesn’t  know  that  I can  neck 
like  this.” 


— Yellow  Jachet. 


‘‘Come  to  The  VOGUE  FirsC^ 


213  Fayetteville  Street  : Raleigh,  N.  C. 

NEW  SPRING  SUITS 
$17.50  Up 

Always  Something  New 
Haberdashery  In  Hats 


Sam  Poole:  Do  you  know  what  I’m  thinking? 
She:  Yes,  but  what  are  you  waiting  on? 


— Mercer  Bear  Shin. 


“So  you’re  working  your  way  through  school.  How  do 
you  do  it?” 

Y ell,  don’t  tell  my  mother ; she  thinks  I’m  selling  gin, 
but  I’m  really  editing  the  humor  magazine.” 

— Green  Goat. 


Dr.  Sledd : What  is  meant  by  a well  read  man  ? 
Gambrell : A strong,  healthy  Indian,  sir. 


Joe  Jelks:  I’m  going  to  get  a B.S.  next  June  if  I have  to 
join  the  Boy  Scouts  to  get  it. 


A middle-aged  woman  lost  her  balance  and  fell  out  of  a 
window  into  a garbage  can.  A passing  Chinaman  remarked, 
“Amelicans  vely  wasteful.  Woman  good  for  ten  years  yet.” 

- — J ester. 


HOLLOWELL'S  FOOD  STORE 

Your  Patronage  Has  Helped 
Us  to  be  What  we  Are 

May  it  Continue  that  we 
May  grow  to  serve  you  better. 

Dial  51 


Hark  to  the  woe 
Of  Eredrick  Blopp; 

He  didn’t  know 

She  really  meant  “Stop.” 

Yellow  Jacket. 


A1  Martin  once  wrote  a story  for  the  Student  which  was 
so  bad  that  they  had  to  rewrite  it  before  throwing  it  into  the 
wastebasket. 


— Pointer. 


“Darling,  I love  you.” 

“And  I love  you,  dearest.” 

“Will  you  always  love  me?” 

“Ever.” 

(And  so  on  for  several  minutes.) 

“But  I must  be  going  now.” 

“Haven’t  you  forgotten  something?” 

“I  don’t  tiiink  so;  what?” 

“You  didn’t  leave  me  any  ice.” 

— Parrot. 


february,  1936 
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literary  staff 

david  morgan 
folk  johnson 
al  martin 
james  perrow 
Charlie  trueblood 
Wellington  dunford 
bill  Willis 


humor  staff 

harry  williams 


faculty  adviser:  dr.  h.  b.  jones 


art  staff 

ed  wyatt 
ned  wheeler 
jay  anderson 
charlie  dunn 
harry  williams 


member  of  the  north  Carolina  collegiate  press  association 


After  (jiiitc  u rest  the  Stcdknt  oiiee  more  makes  it  aj)- 
jiearancc,  this  time  in  the  guise  of  a j)uhlieatioii  issue. 
The  staff  thinks  that  you  will  enjoy  this  uumher  more 
than  any  of  its  previous  hraiu  storms,  nightmares,  oi' 
what  have  you.  So  niiieh  for  a eulogy — 

And  here’s  that  you  find  reading  this  issue  a worthwhile 
diversion. 


THE  MUCK  AND  THE  MIRE 

In  many  students  it  seems  that  college  has  failed  to 
develop  any  cultural  tastes,  especially  in  the  field  of 
literature.  It  has  failed  to  give  them  a desire,  in  most 
cases,  to  further  their  intellectual  advancemeut,  if  there 
hai)i)eus  to  he  any,  hy  wisely  spending  their  reading  hours 
in  the  perusal  of  recognized  literature.  Most  students  feel 
that  a lesson  done  or  so  many  credits  accumulated  and 
they  have  completed  their  education.  They  fail  to  realize 
that  the  literature  they  read  for  pleasure  is  as  educative 
as  their  lessons  and  that  they  should  be  as  particular  of 
their  leading  as  of  their  friends. 

This  failure  to  instill  in  its  students  cultural  tastes  is 
hardly  the  college’s  fault.  It  is  most  likely  the  error  of 
pre-college  environment  that  lacked  a cultural  background 


itself  or  was  too  frantically  concerned  with  making  both 
ends  meet  to  lay  any  intelligent  emphasis  upon  the  so- 
called  refined  and  artistic  aspects  of  life. 

But  the  evil  exists,  whatever  the  cause,  that  many  col- 
lege boys  have  little  discretion  in  choosing  what  they  read. 
The  worst  indiscretion  in  this  vernacular  is  the  reading 
of  the  cheap  sex  stories  that  gutter  many  of  our  news  stands, 
which  stories  with  their  vilely  stimulating  effects  have 
cost  many  their  self-respect  and  good  morals.  The  read- 
ing of  such  sensuous  trash  is  one  of  the  most  pernicious 
hahits  of  which  a college  boy  can  be  guilty.  These  mag- 
azines, well-slopped  with  the  pictures  of  naked  (or  might- 
as-well-be)  women  in  alluring,  suggestive  poses  and  the 
bizarre  licentiousness  of  their  stories,  can  drug  some  to  the 
real,  beautiful,  moral  things  of  life  and  excite  some  to  a 
regardful  longing  for  erotic  ])leasurc.s. 

Such  filthy  reading  matter  is  degrading  morally  and 
])hysically.  The  individual  should  realize  this  evil  and  avoid 
it.  He  should  also  look  down  upon  the  reading  of  this 
sexy  trash  in  his  fellows;  a public  o])inion  against  it 
would  do  much  toward  stopping  it.  And  I wonder  if  the 
man  who  writes  such  contaminating  filth,  and  the  man 
who  prints  it,  and  the  man  who  sells  it  ever  thinks  of  the 
havoc  that  just  a few  pages  of  this  muck  might  play 
with  the  morals,  the  self-respect,  and  the  health  of  young 
people. 
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THE  BIG  2-OUNCE 
TIN  APPEALS  TO  ME 


PRINCE  ALBERT  IS 
MILD  AND  MELLOW 


IT  NEVER  BITES 
MY  TONGUE 


STEP  UP,  PIPE  SMOKERS 

and  try  20  pipefuls  at  our  risk! 


OUR  OFFER  TO 
PIPE  SMOKERS 

*‘You  must  be  pleased” 

Smoke  20  fragrant  pipefuls 
of  Prince  Albert,  If  you  don’t 
find  it  the  mellowest,  tasti- 
est pipe  tobacco  you  ever 
smoked,  return  the  pocket  tin 
with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in 
it  to  us  at  any  time  within  a 
month  from  this  date,  smd 
we  will  refund  full  purchase 
price,  plus  postage.  (Signed) 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


This  is  about  the  remarkable  "You -Must -Be - 
Pleased"  offer... that  is  giving  smokers  a new 
idea  of  pipe -smoking  contentment 


We  ask  that  you  do  two  things... do 
them  in  your  own  interest. 

Read  the  reasons  we  give  why  we 
are  so  confident  that  you  will  find  a 
new  smoking  delight  when  you  try 
Prince  Albert.  Then  read  the  money- 
back  offer  carefully. 

P'or  Prince  Albert,  we  use  the 
choicest  of  naturally  mild  tobaccos — 
then  they  are  manufactured  under 
the  P.  A.  bite -removing  process  that 
brings  out  the  flavor  of  choice 
tobaccos  in  all  their  full,  satisfying 
perfection! 

Prince  Albert  is  scientifi- 
cally “crimp  cut”— packs 
nicely,  burns  slowly  and 
richly.  You’ll  find  mildness, 
combined  with  real  man- 
style  flavor— and  around  60 
pipefuls  in  the  big  2 -ounce 


economy  tin.  A more  fragrant,  comfort- 
ing, soothing  smoke  you  never  tried  I 

College  men  like  it! 

Prince  Albert  was  deliberately  created 
for  those  who  appreciate  the  ultimate 
in  pipe  smoking . We  want  more  college 
men  to  know  and  enjoy  Prince  Albert.  ■ 
And  we  are  so  sure  that  P.  A.  will 
speak  for  itself  that  we  make  a posi- 
tive offer  of  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Time  flies— try  P.  A.  without  delay. 
Get  it  at  your  dealer’s  now. 


pipefuls 
of  fragrant  tobacco 
in  every  2 -ounce 
tin  of  Prince  Albert 


THE  NATIONAL  JOY  SMOKE 
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GUILTY 


IDITOJIS' 


Jim  m/ison  charue  trueblood  ee.  camBRELL 

c^otxAjia,  OU  Co{J 


BUSiriESS  mAnflGERS 


DAUID  BRITT  FRED  UJILUfllTlS  UJflLDO  CHEEK 

awl£/Z_^  C9ic^  Oo/c/ Z^lcLck.  S^^UXyUnJl 


-^^HESE  are  the  miscreants  guilty  of  producing  the  V/ake 
Forest  student  publications.  To  these  hard  working  fel- 
lows this  issue  of  the  STUDENT  is  dedicated.  Notice  the 
guilty,  criminal  looks  on  their  ugly  mugs! 
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INSPIRATION 


I 


ELL  flonms 

cP^/(XZ£L  >zJ/u^£lCrPClZc/ 


GERTRUDE  RRmSEV 


mfiRGRRET  CLflROV  REBECCR  OIILURfUS 
ZC^a4 C. 


DORlSGflmBRELL  mflRGRRET  BERRV 


HESE  are  the  lovely  ones  who  inspire 
those  who  work  on  the 


Woke  Forest  student  publications. 
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wake  forest  con  notary 

another  entertaining  and  meaningful  piece  of  satire  by  the 
campus'  most  unsteady  satirist 

by  qI  morfin 


^ — The  Ultimate. 


AtouykI  Where  the  music  went. 

Athletes— 'T\\e  generic  appelative  of  a 
group  who  claim  to  possess  physical 
prowess,  who  are  supported  mainly  by 
the  college  and  who  make  occasional 
tours  around  the  country, 

Bur— What  most  law  students  try  to 
get  into,  and  what  most  med  students 
do  get  into  weekly. 

Bookroom — Establishment  selling  re- 
freshments, clothing,  and  jewelry. 

Boon-Iseley's—A  Raleigh  thirst  em- 
porium which  caters  to  a somewhat  or- 
giastic phantasmagoria  of  collegiate  nit- 
wits and  nitwittesses  (female  of  the  spe- 
cies) who  never  buy  anything. 

Bull  Miscellaneous  Information  inter- 
estingly promulgated  in  groups  of  two 
or  more  boys  during  a lengthy  conversa- 
tion; also  an  adjective  used  to  describe 
the  general  run  of  lectures;  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  in  the  department  of 
Education. 

Campus— Area,  east  of  stadium,  west 
of  drug  stores,  and  bQ.unded  by  swell 
bumming  corners. 

Castle  One  of  our  leading  theatres. 

Church  Building  iff^northeastern  part 
of  campus  where  no&inating  speeches 
are  made  in  the  spring.  (Obsolete  defi- 
nition-house of  worship,  also  used  for 
bi-weekly  chapel  services.) 

Class  What  one  has  when  one  dates 
a girl  who  drives  a Packard;  also  build- 
ing material  used  in  windows;  also  what 
one  attends  two  or  three  hours  each  week 
day. 

T) — The  inevitable. 

Bxaminntion — (Censored) . 


Earn— Nearby  property  used  in  the 
cultivation  of  bigger  cherubs. 

Erafcr/Hfj/— Organization  of  boys  of 
similar  tastes  and  thirsts  for  rooming 
and  other  purpo.ses. 

Freshman — One  who  is  attending  Wake 
Forest  for  his  first  year;  recognized  by 
chronic  inability  to  speak  on  the  campus 
and  high  esteem  for  the  Colonel. 

Glee  Club — A male  chorus  of  the  vocal 
variety  possessing  the  ability  to  make 
certain  noises  and  combinations  of  noises. 

(?2/w— Hangout  for  the  athletically  in- 
clined. Also  a course  in  which  partakers 
are  put  through  acrobatic  and  contortion- 
istic  paces  till  they  are  able  to  assume 
any  figure  in  which  a pretzel  might  be 
found. 

Holder— A racket  to  which  every  stu- 
dent is  compelled  to  pay  five  dollars  to 
have  his  picture  with  someone  else’s 
name  under  it  printed  in  a book  called 
the  Howler. 

Adjective  used  to  describe  many 
Wake  Foresters  on  Satiddy  night;  com- 
parative, tight;  superlative,  stewed. 

Infirmary— Country  estate  of  Miss  Eva 
Vause  where  a Wake  Forest  student 
might  go  to  have  his  throat  sprayed  for 
a stomach  ache  or  some  fracture. 

Library — Building  to  the  right  of  Wait 
Hall  where  funny  papers  may  be  read 
on  Sundays  between  two  and  four. 

Old  Gold  and  Black — A paper  that 
prints  on  the  front  page  some  incidental 
stuff  which  either  did  or  didn’t  happen. 

It  prints  on  the  other  three  pages  some 
egotistic  columns  and  ads. 


Path  A slight  elevation  continuing  in 
certain  directions  to  certain  places.  In 
dry  weather  these  are  walked  upon;  in 
wet  weather  they  are  walked  around.' 

Philosophy— Course  taken  one’s  junior 
year;  syn.,  Dr.  Reid. 

Psychology — Course  taken  one’s  junior 
year  during  the  semester  when  one  isn’t 
taking  philosophy;  syn..  Dr.  Reid. 

PoZKics— Extra-curricular  activity  in- 
dulged in  boisterously  during  the  earlv 
months  of  spring  by  those  for  whom  col- 
ege  offers  nothing  else;  characterized  by 
tree  toofas  and  intimidated  frosh. 

EoMnexpected  written  question 
bringing  forth  unexpected  answers. 

Eo.s(o^ce— Government  building  used 
by  the  student  body  as  a tri-daily  meet- 
ing place  and  information  bureau;  also 
a retreat  for  the  lovelorn  while  waiting 
for  the  two  o’clock. 

Siicfc— Cognomen  of  a brilliant,  ancient 
professor  who  has  a clever  wit  and  who 
IS  famous  for  his  art  of  giving  three-hour 
Quizes  in  one  hour. 

student— rerm  applied  jokingly  to  men 
who  prepare  for  examinations;  also  one 
who  is  enrolled  in  the  medical*  school; 
also  a spasmodic  campus  publication  con- 
taining ancient  witticisms  and  cigarette 
ads. 

Student  Council— 1^0  one  seems  to 
know.  You  finish  it! 
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first  scoop 

proving  that  a newspaper  reporter  must  have  one  scoop  during  his  life 


by  zeb  greenwood 


And,  Chief,  I was  getting  along  so 
well  at  the  office.  Of  course  I hadn’t 
received  any  definite  assignments,  but 
I had  been  sent  on  errands  and  typed 
for  hoys  who  were  covering  stories, 
ft  wasn’t  that  I didn’t  get  plenty  of 
encouragement  from  my  employers. 
1 hey  all  encouraged  me  and  promised 
that  when  I became  a little  older  I 
would  be  given  real  assignments  and 
Would  he  able  to  write  real,  true-to-life 
stories,  wliich  T have  yearned  to  do 
since  1 was  a young  boy.  Write  short 
stories  and  get  by-lines  on  all  my  col- 
umns. I’m  only  eighteen  and.  Chief, 
by  the  time  I’m  twenty-two  I think  I’ll 
be  able  to  write  for  Scribner’s  and 
Harper’s  and  Esquire — that  is,  of 
course,  if  everything  turns  out  all 
right. 

Honest,  Chief,  I swear  I hadn’t 
known  the  woman  but  six  weeks.  And 
she  had  always  seemed  so  much  older 
than  I.  So  motherly  seeming,  always 
advising  me  on  everything,  just  like 
my  own  mother  used  to. 

When  I first  moved  into  the  apart- 
ment I was  afraid  of  her.  I don’t 
know  why,  but  I was.  Always  dodg- 
ing her — wlien  it  was  possible.  I was 
unable  to  find  out  much  about  her  ex- 
cept that  she  was  a widow,  approxi- 
mately forty  years  old,  and  had  no 
children.  She  seemed  very  queer  at 
fii'st — almost  like  a witch.  I was 
afraid  of  her — and  told  her  so — but 
she  still  looked  over  me  iu  that  moth- 
erly fashion. 

But  as  the  days  sped  by  I gradually 
began  to  like  her.  She  told  me  all 
about  losing  her  husband  in  a train 
wreck  and  how  she  had  scraped  around 
and  found  a low-salaried  position  as 
a stenographer  here  in  Clayton.  I 
sympathized  with  her  and  wanted  to 
treat  her  as  if  she  were  my  own 
mother.  But,  Chief,  that  was  what 
made  her  mad.  My  looking  toward 
her  as  a mother.  Why  should  she  get 
angry  at  that?  She  throw  a book  at 
me  one  time  when  I called  her 
“mother”  and  cried  just  like  a child. 


For  a lo7ig  time  I didn’t  even  enter 
her  room,  I’d  been  afraid  to.  I had 
always  imagined  it  to  be  gloomy  and 
cold  and  dark — with  smutty  walls  cov- 
ered with  old  scary-looking  pictures. 
n when  I entered  her  room  I was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  it  right  op- 
posite to  my  imagination.  Sunshine 
all  nice  and  warm  was  pouring  in  at 
the  almost-too-many  windows.  The 
wall  paper  was  covered  with  flowers 
dotted  here  and  there.  In  one  coimer 
of  the  room  a white  canary  chirped 
sweetly.  A spai’kling  fire  blazed  lazily 
in  an  open  fireplace  situated  in  one 
corner  of  the  room.  A large  Maltese 
cat  sprawled  lazily  by  the  fireside, 
blinking  her  eyes  sleepily  as  she  gave 
me  her  welcome  by  rubbing  against  my 
leg,  purring  softly.  I felt  so  much 
at  home.  The  scene  reminded  me  of 
my  grammar  school  days,  when,  after 
eating  supper  each  night,  I would  go 
into  our  “living  room”  and  hold  our 
cat.  Tab,  until  sleep  came.  This  cat 
bore  a marked  resemblance  to  Tab. 

But,  Chief,  the  things  that  struck 
me  most  were  the  beautiful  paintings 
which  were  heaped  together  in  one 
end  of  the  room.  They  were  mar- 
velous, and  I didn’t  think  she  painted 
them,  but  she  said  she  did.  I contra- 
dicted her  word.  This  made  her  pret- 
ty mad,  and  in  reply  she  said  she 
would  paint  the  likeness  of  me,  just 
to  prove  she  was  an  artist.  I agreed 
to  it,  not  knowing  that  it  would  take 
from  two  to  three  hours  of  my  time 
each  day.  When  she  told  me  that,  I 
can  remember  the  half-smile  which 
covered  her  face.  It  frightened  me. 
The  smile  wasn’t  just  an  ordinary  one. 
It  was  queer  and  seemed  to  bore  right 
through  me. 

When  I returned  to  my  room  that 
night  I tried  to  think  just  what  was 
in  her  mind  when  she  east  upon  me 
that  cold,  hard,  defying,  humorous 
look.  I lay  awake  hours  that  night 
thinking  of  this  seemingly  good  wom- 
an. I was  sure  she  wouldn’t  try  to 
harm  me.  She  was  too  good  to  do 
anything  like  that. 

The  next  week  I spent  hours  in 
her  room  each  night  posing  for  the 


portrait.  Our  friendship  grew — and 
grew.  It  became  complicated,  reach- 
ing a seemingly  high  peak. 

Then,  one  afternoon  after  I had  fin- 
ished my  work  I went  to  the  apart- 
ment, directly  to  her  room.  She  was 
lying  across  her  bed  and  looked  as  if 
she  had  been  crying.  When  she  saw 
me  she  arose,  running  to  me  and  put- 
ting her  arms  around  my  neck,  kiss- 
ing me  several  times.  I was  so  startled 
I hardly  knew  what  to  do.  That  was 
the  first  time  anything  like  that  had 
eve!i  taken  place  between  us.  I finally 
succeeded  in  getting  her  from  me. 
After  asking  the  reason  for  the  sudden 
burst  of  emotion  and  affection  she  in- 
formed me  tliat  she  had  a seci’et  for 
me.  One  that  she  thought  would  make 
me  very  happy.  I couldn’t  understand 
her.  She  seemed  so  happy  herself.  I 
couldn’t  imagine  what  the  secret  could 
be  that  would  mean  so  much  to  me. 
Finally  she  told  me.  And,  Chief,  guess 
what  she  said. 

She  said  that  we  were  going  to  have 
a baby ! And  I noticed  that  the  “we” 
was  stressed.  But  it  wasn’t  true.  It 
couldn’t  have  been  true.  ImjDossible ! 
I was  scared — more  than  ever  before. 
I knew  for  a fact  that  it  couldn’t  be 
true  and  told  her  so.  At  this  she  cried 
and  cried.  I finally  succeeded  in 
soothing  her  and  persuaded  her  to  lie 
down  and  try  to  sleep. 

In  my  own  room  I tried  to  sleej), 
but  it  was  impossible.  I had  the  de- 
sire to  get  up  and  run — run  far  away 
and  never  see  this  woman  again.  Late 
that  night  I heard  her  walking  about 
in  her  room.  Just  walking  . . . ! Then 
I must  have  fallen  asleep  for  that’s 
all  I remember  about  that  night. 

It  was  the  next  morning  that  I 
found  the  note.  She  had  stuck  it  un- 
der my  door — half  on  the  outside,  half 
in.  I grabbed  it  nervously  and  read 
it.  I remember  distinctly  what  it 
said — Fll  never  forget  it.  It  read : 
“Darling,  when  you  get  this  note  come 
down  to  my  room.  I have  a big  sur- 
prise waiting  for  you.  Probably  some 
material  for  a scoop.  And,  Egbert, 
won’t  this  be  your  first  scoop?  How 
silly  of  me,  of  course  it  will.  Sweet- 
heart, please  write  it  up  well.  Hot 
because  I furnish  the  news,  but  bc- 
(Please  turn  In  pac/e  twenty) 
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student  shavings 

a look  into  the  disillusioning  modernity  of  the  post 


by  david  morgan 


There  is  nothing  new  under  tlie  sun. 

Thus  testifies  each  era  to  the  next,  and  thus  too,  in 
its  own  way,  testify  the  aged  and  fading  jiages  of  the  early 
volumes  of  The  Student,  a study  of  which  would  serve 
to  reduce  materially  the  suave  sophistication  of  us,  who 
consider  ourselves  the  youth  of  an  enlightened  age. 

In  the  issue  of  October,  1883,  for  instance,  J.  C.  C.  Dun- 
ford  laments  the  fact  that  college  students  have  deserted 
the  classics,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackery,  and  are  reading 
‘•Tempest  and  Sunshine,”  “Deserted  Wife,”  “Buffalo  Land,” 
“Sylvia’s  Lovers,”  “Foi’gers  and  Detectives,”  etc.  Then  the 
author,  with  a heavy  heart,  lists  a group  of  romances,  which 
he  considers  most  pernicious  but  which  he  fears  the  students 
get  hold  of  once  in  a while;  'The  Arahian  Nights,  the  novels 
of  Jules  Verne  and  Mark  Twain,  and  Gulliver's  Travels. 

We  of  ’36  conceive  that  we  have  a monopoly  not  only  on 
the  ability  to  withstand  admonitions  to  read  the  classics  but 
also  on  facility  in  the  use  of  vernacular  slang,  which  we 
consider  our  special  province,  splashing  it  in  every  direction 
for  no  particular  reason.  But  in  an  editorial  that  appeared 
in  April,  1882,  we  find  a fervent  appeal,  requesting  the 
students  to  purify  their  language  by  dispensing  with  the  ex- 
pression, “Gimmy  Yer  Han’  On  Hat.”  “We  see  two  boys 
coming  out  of  a recitation  room,  and  one  says:  ‘Wasn’t 
that  a hard  lesson?’  And  the  other  says,  ‘Gimmy 
yer  ban’  on  nat.’  They  shake  hands  and  go  on  their  way 
rejoicing.  ...  It  generates  carelessness  and  looseness,  in 
giving  the  sign  of  one’s  approval  upon  all  occasions.  . . . 
A handshake  is  the  most  hearty  and  emphatic  endorsement 
one  person  can  give  another ; it  should  therefore  be  held  more 
sacred  than  to  be  thus  sacrilegiously  maltreated.  When  you 
shake  hands  with  a man,  mean  what  you  say.” 

Even  the  contemporary  humor,  so  characteristic  of  college 
life,  has  its  counterpart  in  numbers  of  the  Student  that 
were  printed  a third  of  a century  ago. 

“He  sent  his  boy  to  College 
And  now  he  cries : ‘Alack  !’ 

He  spent  ten  thousand  dollars 
And  got  a quarter-back.” 

Turning  suddenly  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  deplorable, 
we  find  the  following  in  April,  1883 : “They  were  given, 
however  to  a species  of  amusement  known  as  ‘getting  on  a 
spree,’  and  these  same  sprees  were  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  in  consequence  their  finances  were  frequently 
at  a low  ebb.” 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  heard  a good  bit 
about  cheating.  Read  these  sentences  by  W.  P.  Stradley, 
January  8,  substituting  “cheating”  for  “ponying,”  (which 
now  has  a more  restricted  sense)  and  see  if  they  sound 
familiar : 


“Ponying  is  generally  practiced  on  three  occasions ; name- 
ly, in  preparation  for  recitation,  on  daily  recitation,  and  on 
examination.” 

“There  is  only  one  way  in  which  this  vice  can  be  broken 
down,  and  that  is  the  strong  sentiment  of  the  students  against 
it.” 

“As  for  ponying  on  daily  recitation,  every  man’s  conscience 
tells  him  it  is  wrong : else,  why  is  it  that  the  one  who  is  going 
to  peep  into  his  book  skulks  behind  the  bench?” — apparently, 
if  we  are  going  to  follow  the  writer’s  logic,  ‘ponying’  is  no 
longer  wrong  (so  much  the  pity,  again) — “A  clear  con- 
science is  better  than  a college  diploma.” 

Closely  related  to  the  desire  for  eradication  of  cheating 
is  a discussion  of  the  tendency  of  final  examinations  to  foster 
dishonesty.  This  relation  was  seen  long  ago,  and  remedies 
were  suggested.  In  the  January,  18^0,  issue  O.  F.  Thompson 
advocates  doing  away  with  exams  and  grading  on  daily 
recitation,  the  standard  of  which  should  be  raised  very  high, 
so  that  there  would  be  daily  thoroughness  instead  of  cram- 
ming, with  its  lack  of  permanent  results  and  its  accompany- 
ing temptation  to  cheat.  In  the  issue  of  April,  1889,  H.  A. 
Foushee  says  that  “what  we  need  is  more  educators  and 
fewer  examiners.” 

Attractiveness  of  appearance  is  one  respect  in  which,  at 
least,  the  new  Student  has  undisputed  superiority  over  its 
predecessor.  A rather  picturesque  illustration  of  this  fact 
can  be  found  in  a glance  at  an  advertisement  page  in  the 
issue  of  July,  ’82.  The  monotony  of  line  on  line  of  print 
is  broken  only  by  variety  in  type.  D.  S.  "Waitt’s,  Raleigh, 
offers  for  sale  “fashionable  clothing : short  sack  diagonal 
suits,  four  button  cutaway  suits,  white  vests,  etc.”  On  the 
opposite  page  we  read  “students  and  others  who  wish  to 
lessen  their  hours  of  study  should  send  for  our  CIRCULARS 
OF  THE  IHTERLIHEARS.”  In  another  issue  the  Atlantic 
Hotel  (Morehead)  advertises  “fine  climate,  no  malaria,  no 
mosquitoes  and  sandflies.” 

After  all,  though,  this  issue  of  the  Student  is  supposed 
to  be  a tribute  to  the  publications  of  today,  and  not  to  those 
of  yesterday.  So  we  join  with  an  editorial  writer  of  1903 
in  wishing  well  to  the  other  publications.  He  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: “The  publication  of  an  annual  at  IVake  Forest  is 
now  assured.  . . . Cuts  of  the  building.s,  the  classes,  the  ball 
and  track  teams,  and  various  other  organizations,  .short 
stories  by  the  college’s  best  writers,  interspersed  with  bits 
of  wit  and  wisdom  from  our  most  famous  wags  will  appear. 
. . . The  Student  bespeaks  for  its  companion  publication  a 
glowing  success.” 
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howler  hodgepodge 

take  a good  squint  at  some  of  the  quaint  old  yearbooks 


by  bill  willis 


The  day  is  May  twentieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  three. 
The  scene  is  the  campus  of  Wake  Forest  College.  In  little 
groups  before  the  library,  or  lolling  about  on  the  grass, 
are  students  pouring  over  black,  leatherbound  books  adorned 
with  gold  lettering.  The  first  printed  edition  of  The  Howler 
has  just  come  from  the  publishers ! 

How  that  Howler  differed  from  last  year’s  annual ! 
There  were  no  full-page  i>ictures  of  campus  scenes,  no 
photographs  of  individual  members  of  the  various  classes. 
But  what  the  art  of  photography  left  out,  the  printed  word 
supplied.  There  were  numerous  articles,  the  regular  class 
histories,  the  freshman  letter,  poems,  and  even  SHORT 
STORIES!  Yes,  to  use  old  Uncle  Tom’s  phrase,  that  first 
Howler  was  really  a “prolific  enterprise.” 

The  two  literary  societies  had  charge  of  the  publication 
of  the  book.  As  a matter  of  fact,  this  practice  was  continued 
until  fairly  recently,  when  the  publications  were  organized 
as  separate  units,  with  faculty  supervision. 

Pictures  of  the  faculty  were  grouped  on  one  page,  and 
group  jiictures  were  printed  of  the  freshman,  sophomore, 
junior  and  senior  classes,  and  the  law  and  med  schools. 
There  were  a few  drawings. 

The  first  editors  cautioned  the  readers  not  to  take  offense 
at  the  jokes  printed  about  them,  assuring  the  victims  that 
they  “ineant  no  harm.”  Imagine  “The  Colonel”  saying 
such  things  to  his  readers  today  before  beginning  one  of 
his  weekly  columns ! 

The  Howler  got  its  name  from  the  first  “Howler”  which 
was  published  “once  a month,  or  thereabouts,  on  the  dark 
of  the  moon,  by  the  students  of  the  college.”  The  original 
“Howler”  consisted  of  hand-written  news,  gossip  and  jokes 
posted  on  a large  oak  tree  on  the  campus,  in  plain  view 
where  all  the  students  could  read  it.  Anyone  was  at  liberty 
to  contribute  news  of  interest  to  the  students.  Even 
editorials  were  included,  and  many  campus  problems  were 
aired,  (no  2)unning  intended)  out-of-doors  under  the  old 
oak. 

The  first  printed  Howler  is  an  interesting  book.  President 
Thurman  D.  Kitchin  and  Dr.  Hubert  Poteat  are  shown  as 
sophomores,  and  Bursar  E.  B.  Earnshaw  is  pictured  as  a 
member  of  the  freshman  class.  Other  pictures  show  these 
men  in  the  glee  club  and  band,  in  their  tennis  or  gym  togs, 
etc.  In  1903  intercollegiate  football  was  outlawed  at  Wake 
Forest.  (A  few  years  previous  to  this  date  a team  had 
attained  great  distinction.)  Baseball  had  a prominent 
place,  however,  and  a picture  of  the  team,  with  its  schedule 
and  a writeup,  was  included. 


There  were  no  fraternities,  or  if  there  were  any  they  were 
not  mentionable,  but  there  were  clubs  galore.  Each  county 
that  had  as  many  as  four  or  five  students  at  Wake  Forest 
had  representation  in  such  a club,  and  there  were  clubs  from 
other  states,  and  from  cities  within  the  state  also. 

If  one  is  to  judge  from  the  large  number  of  these  clubs, 
there  was  scarcely  a student  who  was  not  affiliated  with 
some  one  of  them.  As  a rule,  there  were  as  many  offn^cers  as 
there  were  members  in  each  club,  and  each  member  had  the 
satisfaction  and  honor  of  holding  at  least  one  office.  As  to 
the  importance  of  these  officers,  there  is  some  doubt,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  sense  of  humor  displayed.  For  in- 
stance, Bursar  Earnshaw  was  elected  “Keeper  of  the 
Senatorial  Cuspidors,”  whatever  that  was,  and  Dr.  Poteat 
was  given  the  title,  “Famous  Discoverer  of  the  Lost  Chord.” 
One  young  gentleman  was  made  “Prime  Minister  of  the 
Harricane.” 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  element  of  distrust  in  one 
of  the  clubs,  for  there  is  found  the  statement,  after  a list 
of  the  officers:  Ho  agreement  could  be  reached  as  to 
Treasurer.” 

The  mottos  of  the  clubs  were  most  inspiring.  One  that 
especially  attracted  attention  gave  the  advice:  “When  you 
can’t  do  otherwise — don’t.”  It  recalled  in  parody  the  im- 
mortal words  of  Ambrose  Weems:  “You  can  fool  some  of 
the  people  some  of  the  time,  and  vou  can  fool  some  of  the 
people  some  of  the  time,  but  you  can’t  fool  some  of  the 
people  some  the  time.” 

In  the  matter  of  colors  and  flowers  the  tastes  of  the  eluhs 
varied  somewhat,  some  preferring  “tobacco  juice  yellow” 
and  jimson  weed  to  “Keuse  river  red”  and  poison  ivy. 

As  the  years  passed.  The  Hoivler  grew  more  elaborate 
and  beautiful.  It  began  to  take  its  proper  place  as  a 
chronicle  of  each  year’s  activity,  and  even  from  1903  it  has 
served  as  a history  of  student  life  at  Wake  Forest.  With 
the  introduction  of  fraternities,  the  club  23ages  gave  way  to  a 
section  devoted  to  the  frats.  Athletics  began  to  play  a more 
imj)ortant  j)art  in  the  college  life,  and  an  athletic  section 
was  developed. 

A feature  of  the  book  since  its  beginning  has  been  a 
dedication  of  each  edition  to  some  outstanding  man  who  has 
in  some  way  come  into  contact  with  or  has  been  influenced 
by  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  Wake  Forest.  The  first  edition 
was  dedicated  to  Professor  C.  C.  Crittenden,  and  the  1904 
number  to  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.  Within  the  last  few  years 
the  book  has  honored  such  men  as  Dr.  W.  L.  Poteat  Dr. 
J.  W.  Lynch,  and  Dr.  Y.  Y.  Gulley.  ’ 

The  Howler  has  become  an  institution.  Its  editor  and  his 
assistants  spend  valuable  time  preparing  copy  and  material 
for  it.  Into  it  go  the  hopes,  as2)irations,  ambitions,  trials, 
failures  and  successes  of  Wake  Forest  students.  It  has 
pictured  the  Wake  Forest  of  the  past,  it  is  reflecting  the 
Wake  Forest  of  the  present,  it  will  mirror  the  Wake  Forest 
of  the  future. 


february,  1936 
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the  coloneKs  vengeance 

you  don't  believe  in  hoints;  well,  read  this 


“Yos,  ITiiclo  Jim,  that’s  right,”  ro- 
j)li(‘(l  Stephen.  “The  darkies  tell  any 
luunber  of  tales  about  it.  They  nat- 
urally like  to  believe  that  there  is  gold 
buried  around  here.  They  say  that 
whoever  murdered  the  Colonel  cither 
hid  the  mojiey,  expecting  to  return  for 
it  later;  or  he  never  found  it.  ITow- 
(*ver,  my  opinion  is  that  old  Colonel 
Thomas  never  had  any  money  to  be- 
gin with.” 

“Then,”  interru])ted  Uncle  Jim,  “F 
l)etehu  every  man  in  dese  parts  black 
n’white’s  a been  looking  fur  dat  gole 
eber  since.  Hit’s  a wonner  dat  hole 
swamp  ain’t  a been  dug  ’way.” 

“It  does  seem  that  way,”  drawled 
Stephen.  “Uut,  strange  as  it  seems, 
everybody  is  afraid  to  dig  for  it — that 
is  everybody  who  thinks  that  there  is 
anything  to  dig  for.” 

“Skeered  o’  what?” 

Here  the  young  southerner  paused, 
lit  his  pipe  and  at  the  same  time  smiled 
knowingly.  With  his  keen  sense  of 
humor  he  now  saw  an  opportunity  to 
have  some  fun  at  the  expense  of  his 
aged  visitor’s  superstitious  nature. 

After  a moment!  of  thoughtful  si- 
lence he  continued.  “You  see.  Uncle, 
this  j)lace  is  said  to  ho  haunted.  The 
Colonel,  as  you  know,  was  killed  un- 
der that  big  oak  near  the  swamj).  Peo- 
])le  of  course  say  that  his  spirit  lives 
there.  For  that  reason  it  has  always 
been  known  as  the  haunted  oak.  Now 
there  is  a legend  that  the  murderer 
will  some  day  return  for  the  gold. 
Then  the  Colonel  will  meet  him  under 
the  tree  and  strike  him  dead  with  a 
ball  of  fire.” 

“Now  the  funny  part  of  it  is  this. 
It  would  not  he  so  awfully  hard  for 
him  to  come  to  life  after  all.  lie 
would  not  have  to  assemble  his  hones. 
We  have  already  done  that  for  him. 
The  reason  for  that  is  this.  Even  if 
he  was  my  grandfather,  I must  ad- 


mit that  old  Colonel  George  was  . . . 
well,  just  a wee  hit  . . . you  know  . . . 
nuts.  For  some  reason  he  did  not  want 
to  be  buried.  He  made  my  father 
promise  to  build  him  a vault,  so  that 
someday  his  skeleton  could  be  taken 
out  and  strung  together  again.  That 
has  all  been  done  as  he  requested.  My 
younger  brother,  who  is  studying  to 
be  a doctor  up  at  the  state  university, 
has  the  skeleton  now.” 

The  old  negro  listened  in  mute  be- 
wilderment, believing  every  word.  He 
now  stood  erect  witli  his  ears  thrown 
back  in  a manner  faintly  suggestive 
of  a jackass  listening  to  the  braying 
of  an  unseen  companion. 

Stephen  was  surprised  and  over- 
joyed at  finding  someone  who  would 
believe  this  story,  even  to  the  point  of 
thinking  that  the  skeleton  used  by  his 
brother  was  actually  that  of  his  long- 
dead  grandfather.  F or  the  second  time 
he  2nifi’ed  his  l^ipe  in  silence,  sujipress- 
ing  a smile  of  complete  satisfaction. 
Finally,  he  proceeded  to  add  still  fur- 
ther to  the  uneasiness  of  his  aged 
guest. 

“By  the  way,”  he  continued,  “the 
kid  brother  came  home  last  night.  He 
brought  the  skeleton  with  him.  He 
intends  to  carry  it  down  in  the  swamj) 
tonight  to  jilay  a joke  on  one  of  his 
friends.  If  you  have  been  in  the  army 
and  the  j)enitentiary  together  for  the 
last  sixty  years,  you  certainly  ought 
to  be  glad  to  see  the  old  place  again. 
Maybe  you  would  like  to  go  with  me 
by  there.  You  would  probably  be  glad 
to  see  Avhat  is  left  of  your  old  ‘Mass 
George’.” 

Uncle  Jim  could  stand  no  more. 
Throwing  his  hands  above  his  head  he 
screamed,  “Naw!  Naw!  Not  dis  ole 
Jim.  I wouldn’t  go  in  dem  dar  woods 
to:iight  to  see  my  mammy’s  skeleton, 
much  lessen  ole  Jawge’s.” 

“Very  well  then,”  rejjlied  the  young 


by  james  s.  perrow 

farmer  after  a quick  glance  at  his 
watch.  “I  must  be  going  now.  But 
if  you  should  happen  to  change  your 
mind,  meet  me  here  at  nine  o’clock. 
Go  around  to  the  kitchen  and  get  tin* 
cook  to  give  you  some  supjier.  If  you 
absolutely  have  to  return  to  town  to- 
morrow, I may  bo  able  to  take  yoti.” 

Stephen  Tliomas  had  the  rejuitation 
of  not  being  afraid  of  anything.  Nev(‘r- 
theless,  it  was  with  no  feeling  of  su- 
j)reme  gladness  that  he  set  out  that 
night  to  fire  his  tobacco  barns.  'I wo 
tilings  jirevented  his  enjoying  perfect 
jicaee  of  mind.  One  was  the  fact  that 
his  ever  mischievous  brother  might 
choose  him  as  the  victim  of  one  of  his 
2)ranks;  the  other  was  the  conversation 
with  the  old  negro.  It  had  recalled 
thoughts  which  although  not  disquiet- 
ing enough  to  cause  chills  to  run  up  a 
man’s  sj)ine,  still  would  add  nothing 
to  make  his  sjiirits  lighter. 

Ordinarily  these  thoughts  wore  not 
disturbing.  This,  however,  W’as  no  or- 
dinary night.  The  blood-red  moon,  the 
thick  mist  and  the  silence  broken  only 
occasionally  by  the  sound  of  a screech 
owl  or  a whipj)oorwill  made  the  night 
seem  made  to  order  for  the  ajipearance 
of  supernatural  beings.  This  with  tlie 
fact  that  the  road  between  two  of  the 
barns  led  by  the  haunted  oak  did  not 
make  the  firing  of  them  a job  to  be 
desired. 

While  Stejihen  did  not  set  out  iu  the 
highest  degree  of  cheerfulness,  he  did 
not  anticipate  any  rendezvous  with 
goblins.  He  was  too  busy  thinking 
about  the  night’s  work  to  worry  about 
ghosts  or  stories  of  them.  The  night 
affected  his  countenance,  not  his 
thoughts. 

Half  a mile  from  the  house  he 
reached  the  first  barn.  Here  every- 
thing  was  satisfactory.  After  adding 
two  logs  to  keej)  the  temjierature 
(.Please  turn  to  page  twenty) 
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“How  do  you  like  iny  rubber  bath- 
ing suit?” 

“Pretty  sna2)py.”  — Voo  Doo. 

A girl  slajis  a boy’s  face,  not  to  hurt 
his  feelings,  but  to  stoji  them. 

— Missouri  Showme. 

“A  fine  way  to  treat  me,  Lem  Haw- 
kins, and  me  the  mother  of  your  twelve 
children.” 

“I  don’t  mind  you  bawlin’  me  out, 
‘Gatha;  but  you  just  let  me  do  my 
own  braggin’.”  — Froth. 


He  was  a fanatic  on  the  subject  of 
hygiene  and  cleanliness.  Put  he  was 
also  a steady  drinker.  Susi)icious  of 
the  quality  of  some  liquor  he  had  i)ur- 
chased  from  a bootlegger,  he  sent  a 
sample  of  the  sjiirits  to  a chemist  for 
analysis. 

AVhen  the  chemist  returned  the 
liquor  he  attached  a note  thereto  read- 
ing as  follows : “Your  horse  is  suf- 
fering from  diabetes.  Unless  he  is 
taken  care  of  at  once  he  will  die  within 
the  week.”  ■ — Sundial. 


“Come  on,  grandpa,  please  tell  me 
a bedtime  story  before  I kick  your  deru 
shins.”  — Aggievator. 


Frosh  Howard  Stogner  was  jiassing 
the  S.  and  W.  Avith  the  lady  fair  Avhen 
the  SAvect  thing  looked  in  the  AviudoAV 
Avith  a hungry  look  and  said,  “Oh, 
lloAvard,  that  chicken  in  the  AvindoAv 
makes  my  mouth  Avater!”  “Well,  AA-hy 
don’t  you  spit?”  said  HoAvard,  and 
dragged  her  on  doAvn  the  street. 


Its  loAV  slung  body  and  flashy  lines 
caught  my  eye  as  I approached  it.  Boy ! 
They  sure  built  class  into  these  ucav 
models.  Smooth  floAving  colors  and 
flary  knobs  that  looked  like  the  instru- 
ment board  of  a transiiort  i)hine.  Hy 
hands  fondled  the  controls  and  I looked 
al)out  for  admiring  glances.  Then  I 
slipped  into  it  and  reveled  in  its  com- 
fortable seat  SAVuiig  so  Ioav  in  the  frame. 
Suddenly  I reached  up  and  tAvistcd 
one  of  the  portruding  dials.  A sIoav 
Avarm  feeling  of  mixed  pride  and  com- 
fort SAvept  through  me.  Boy,  but  a 
bath  tub  felt  good  after  a year  in  those 
shoAvers.  — Aggievator. 


CASTLE  HIGHLIGHTS 

MONDAY-TUESDAY  MARCH  16-17 

“CAPTAIIV  BLOOD’’ 

THURSDAY- FRIDAY  MARCH  19-20 

Mae  West  - Jean  Austin 


in 


“KLONDIKE  AXXIE” 

MONDAY-TUESDAY  MARCH  23-24 

MYRNA  LOY  - CLARKE  GABLE  - JEAN  HARLOW 
in 

“WIFE  vs.  SECRETARY” 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  26 


BILLY  WADE 

PRESENTS  HIS 


(EllONIAIIE 
KANIALS 


THE  ARISTOCRAT 
J OF  ALL  REVUES! 


RHVTHm 

jnRnincs 

THE  DISTINCTLY 
DIFFERENT  BAND 

VAUDEVILLE 


On  the  Screen 

0 

JOHN  BOLES 


in 


“ROSE  OF 
THE  RAlAClUr^ 


NEW  COLLEGE  STATIONERY 

COLLEGE  SODA  SHOP 

"THE  FRIENDLY  PLACE" 

For  Your 

CANDY  — CIGARS 
CIGARETTES 
STUDENT  SUPPLIES 

We  Appreciate  Your  Business 
Trade  With  Students 

BEN  ELLIOTT  FRED  WILLIAMS 
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041  boy/  wild  C-ttfRRY/ 


YOUR  PET  WISECRACK 


Tile  student  sending  in  the  best  joke  for  the  next  issue  of 
the  Student  will  receive  free  a box  of  assorted  Life  Savers. 


Look  Forward  to 

24  BIG  PAGES 

the 

OF  THE  BEST 

FRATERNITY  ISSUE 

in 

of  the  STUDENT 

in  several  weeks!!! 

Stories 

Just 

Essays 

Cartoons 

the  thing 

Jokes 

to  give 

Typography 

YOUR  GIRL!!! 

Class!!! 

While  some  columnists  are  considered  a disease  in 
themselves,  all  columnists  at  some  time  or  other,  are  suf- 
fering from  severe  cases  of  rumortism. 


When  the  clock  struck  the  midnight  hour,  father  came 
to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  in  a rather  loud  voice 
said:  “Young  man,  is  your  self-starter  out  of  order  to- 
night V’ 

“It  doesn’t  matter,”  returned  the  young  man,  “as  long 
as  there’s  a erank  in  the  house.”- — Exchange. 


THORN'S 

READ 

MODELED  CLOTHES 

THE  CREAM  of  CURRENT  FICTION 

$12-50 

$14-50 

$17-50 

AT 

MISS  HANNAH  HOLDING'S 
CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 

We  Always  Show 

The  Latest  Styles 

and  Newest  Patterns 

Just  Received 

THE  HURRICANE,  by  Nordoff  and  Hall  (authors  of 
“Mutiny  on  the  Bounty”) 

THE  ROLLING  YEARS,  by  Agnes  Turnbull. 

SILAS  CROCKET,  by  Mary  Ellen  Chase 

Also  the  latest  and  best  detective  and  western  novels 

THORN'S 

RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

RATES  ONLY  10c  for  three  days  and  3c  for 
each  additional  day. 
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what's  the  use 

a minute  essay 


by  teddy 

The  uninterrupted  pitter-patter  of  the  snow  ricocheting 
off  my  window  pane,  the  incessant  purring  of  the  radiator 
like  a cat  to  a litter  of  kittens,  the  hahitually  disturbed  and 
confused  state  of  my  mind  at  this  time  of  night  and  the 
unsettled  and  undecided  condition  of  my  stomach — one  and 
all — compel  me  to  wonder  what  is  the  use. 

It  has  been  several  odd  years  since  I bade  farewell  to  my 
family  in  the  western  hills  to  seek  out  this  noble  institution 
for  the  eradication  of  illiteracy  (“ignerence”  to  the  moun- 
tain folk.)  Family  aspirations  for  my  future  welfare  were 
j)ropelled  by  the  thoughts  that  surely  in  a span  of  some  half 
dozen  years  I would  absorb  some  knowledge  after  being  at 
least  exposed  to  the  wrath  and  enlightening  atmosphere  of  a 
concourse  of  professors. 

On  reaching  college  I was  a budding  youth  of  sixteen, 
Avith  a full  groAvth  of  hair,  weighing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  Hoav  I Aveigh  not 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  there  is  a decided 
lack  of  hair  on  my  head.  Wot  that  it  AAmrries  me  in  the 
least,  for  I still  have  enough  to  keep  the  flies  from  dragging 
their  crippled  feet  across  my  almost  bare  pate,  and  AA’hen 
that  is  gone  I intend  to  have  a spider  tattooed  up  there 
to  scare  them  off. 

From  day  to  day,  Aveek  after  AA^eek,  I labor  over  some 
intricate  proposition  that  has  been  decided  hut  not  ex- 
plained. Some  of  my  more  apt  colleagues  profess  to  under- 
stand these  problems,  supjAOsedly  obvious  to  them,  but — 
there  is  an  exception  to  eA^erything — Avhen  the  professor 
gets  them  cornered  under  a barrage  of  hypothetical  sup- 
positions, they  nearly  ahvays  resent  to  the  same  action 
that  I do,  do  the  best  you  can  under  the  circumstances. 

Just  as  regularly  as  the  daily  routine  of  class  recitations 
comes  around,  assignments  arc  made  that  Avill  cOA-er,  if 
comprehensiA’ely  prepared,  the  balance  of  the  entire  day 
and  a major  portion  of  the  night.  IletAvecn  a harum- 
scarum  struggle  to  finish  in  time  for  an  hour  of  tAvo  of 
mental  recreation  at  the  cinema,  (certainly  not  physical — • 
the  seats  are  far  from  being  modelled  for  comfort)  brought 
on  by  the  insistence  of  a friend  Avho  has  been  listening  to 
some  maestro’s  intoxicating  syncopation,  I entertain  a 
number  of  friends  who  ahvays  leave  my  mind  absolutely 
blank  as  to  the  subject  matter  that  I have  just  covered, 
certainly  the  immediate  paragraph  I Avas  on.  These  ag- 
gravating interruptions  usually  run  in  about  this  order: 
The  determined  “any  cleaning  tonight”  boy  Avho  introduces 
himself  by  rapping  on  the  door  in  a manner  that  is,  to 
say  the  least,  as  Auolently  interrupting  and  alarming  as 
the  alarm  clock  at  seven  in  the  morning;  his  as  equally 
noisome  rival ; the  boy  aaJio  rooms  next  door  and  hahitually 
comes  in  to  borroAV  a match ; the  two  nocturnal  A’endors 
of  “something  to  eat  tonight?”  who  are  making  a mad 
race  to  see  Avho  gets  around  first;  and,  in  any  order  he 
Avishes  to  come,  a devoted  friend  Avho  Avants  to  give  me  the 
inside  dope  on  a ncAv  joke  he  has  heard  that  day. 

Taking  it  all  together,  I Avonder  if  I shall  derive  more 
iiiAvard  satisfaction  out  of  my  later  life  than  the  boy  Avho 
left  me  Avhen  Ave  graduated  from  high  school  to  do  daily 
labor.  lie  is  perhaps  noAv  sitting  in  a padded  rocking 
chair  in  front  of  a cherry  red  fire  listening  to  it  pop  and 
crack,  and  at  the  same  time  munching  with  great  gusto 
a sandAvich  composed  of  swiss  cheese  and  rye  bread,  a gla.ss, 
stein,  mug,  or  bottle  of  chilled  beer  at  his  side,  all  of  Avhieh 
savors  to  the  insatiable  thirst  and  appetite  of  my  friend 
in  the  hills,  while  I toy  frantically  to  educate  myself  amid 
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an  infinity  of  irritating  interruptions  seated  in  a rather 
uncomfortahle  contraption  called  a chair  and  at  the  same 
time  Avishing  I had  a nickel  for  a sandAvieh,  a liar  of 
candy,  or  a cold  drink. 
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the  colonel's  vengeance 

{Continued  from  page  sixteen) 
steady,  he  started  on  the  hardest  part 
of  the  trip. 

Three  hundred  yards  further  down 
the  road  was  the  haunted  oak.  Legend 
and  truth  had  combined  to  make  this 
the  most  feared  place  for  miles  around, 
i^egroes  and  white  people  alike  dreaded 


FRIENDLY  SHOES 


This  Friendly  all  white  wing- 
tip  brogue  in  Stag  Buck  is 
just  the  shoe  for  you  this 
Summer.  It  is  good  for  street 
and  business  wear,  sport  wear 
and  for  formal  Summer  wear. 
Let  us  fit  you,  and  have  that 
feeling  of  being  correctly 
dressed.  It’s  an  outstanding 
value  at  $5.00.  We  can  show 
you  many  other  new  styles  in 
your  size. 
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passing  it  at  night.  It  was  here  that 
sixty-seven  years  before,  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  Civil  War,  some  runaway 
slave.  Confederate  deserter,  or  Union 
soldier  had  killed  and  possibly  robbed 
old  Colonel  Thomas.  Here  also  exact- 
ly twenty  years  later  two  escaped  con- 
victs had  been  struck  by  lightning  and 
killed.  To  these  two  tragedies  which 
had  actually  happened  the  fertile 
imagination  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
tryside had  added  innumerable  stories 
of  weird  sights  and  happenings.  One 
man  swore  that  he  had  seen  the  two 
convicts  under  the  tree  no  later  than 
two  weeks  before. 

The  appearance  of  this  tree  and  its 
surroundings  did  much  to  account  for 
its  evil  reputation.  Anyone  who 
chanced  to  see  it  on  a dark  night  read- 
ily understood  why  it  was  associated 
with  doings  of  supernatural  beings. 
Silhouetted  against  the  sky  and  moon, 
it  spread  its  rotten  limbs  like  protect- 
ing arms  over  a cluster  of  meek  look- 
ing scrub  j)ines  at  its  base. 

As  be  neared  this  tree  Stephen  sud- 
denly became  aware  of  a feeling  en- 
tirely strange  to  him.  The  chirping 
of  a lone  cricket  seemed  to  warn  him 
to  go  back.  A peculiar  premonition 
told  him  that  something — something 
dreadful  and  incredible  was  about  to 
happen.  At  the  same  time  a cold  sweat 
broke  out  on  his  brow,  while  a cold 
chill  ran  up  and  down  his  back 

At  this  moment  he  beheld  a signt 
both  horrible  and  beautiful — a sight 
which  has  appalled  the  bravest  of  men 
and  mystified  the  shrewdest.  Flitting 
through  the  trees  like  a butterfly  in 
search  of  a flower  was  a will  o’  the 
wisp,  that  mysterious  glow  of  cold 
light  seen  at  times  over  swamps  to  the 
terror  of  its  beholders. 

He  had  hardly  lost  sight  of  this 
when  another  thing  happened.  He 
heard  that  peculiar  buzzing  sound  in 
his  ear  which  is  often  called  the  death 
bell.  He  had  heard  it  before,  dozens 
of  times,  but  never  had  it  sounded  ex- 
actly as  it  did  now.  Where  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  connecting  it  with  death,  he  now 
found  himself  asking  aloud,  “who  can 
it  be?” 

This  question  was  soon  answered. 
A piercing  scream  broke  the  silence. 


It  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  earth,  to 
reach  the  tallest  tree  tops  and  then  to 
descend  like  a fog  to  the  earth  to  lin- 
ger forever  in  the  ears  of  any  luckless 
creature  who  heard  it.  It  was  as  if 
the  devil  had  opened  the  earth  to  allow 
living  men  to  hear  the  groans  of  his 
victims. 

Curiosity  is  stronger  than  fear.  For 
a split  second  only  this  iron-nerved 
man  stood  riveted  in  his  tracks.  Then 
he  dashed  into  the  trees  and  found  the 
cause  of  the  scream. 

Under  the  oak  a large  stone  had  been 
rolled  out  of  place,  exposing  a small 
bole  filled  witli  gold  coins.  Beside  it 
with  his  face  frozen  in  a look  of  hor- 
ror lay  Uncle  Jim — stone  dead.  Hang- 
ing from  a nearby  sapling  was  a skele- 
ton and  over  its  head  like  a ball  of 
fire  floated  the  will  o’  the  wisp. 

The  desire  of  the  younger  of  the 
Thomas  brothers  to  frighten  people 
with  a skeleton,  Stephen’s  delight  in 
teasing  negroes,  and  the  timely  ap- 
pearance of  the  will  o’  the  wisp  had  all 
combined  to  solve  a sixty-seven  year 
old  murder  mystery  and  at  the  same 
time  punish  the  murderer. 


first  scoop 

(Continued  from  page  thirteen) 
cause  I want  you  to  be  a big  success 
in  the  journalistic  world.  That  seems 
to  be  about  all  you’re  interested  in  . . . 
(Jeraldine.” 

Yes,  sir,  that’s  precisely  what  she 
wrote.  The  note?  Oh,  I must  have 
thrown  it  away  in  all  my  excitement. 
Anyway,  when  I entered  her  room  1 
saw  her.  She  was  hanging  from  a 
steel  rod,  which  was  stretched  across 
one  corner  of  the  room  for  coat  hang- 
ers, deader’n  hell.  I saw  a chair  which 
she  had  stood  on  to  tie  the  rope  to 
the  pipe.  Then  she  jumped  off  the 
chair.  That’s  how  she  died. 

How,  Chief,  thei’e’s  the  story.  They 
can’t  blame  me,  can  they?  It  wasn’t 
my  fault.  They  said  they  didn’t  blame 
it  on  me,  but  that’s  been  two  weeks 
ago.  Honest,  Chief,  I can’t  eat  or 
sleep  in  this  place.  How  could  she 
have  blamed  it  on  me?  Impossible, 
I tell  you,  impossible ! 

Are  you  listening  to  me,  Oliief? 
You’re  not  asleep,  are  you?  Wby  are 
you  grinning,  Cbief?  Oh,  you’re  not 
grinning.  IVell,  then,  why  would  I 
hang  her?  Do  you  hear?  Why  would 
I hang  her?  Why  don’t  you  answer 
me.  Chief? 
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he  aromatic  Turkish  tobaccos 
used  in  Chesterfield 


cigarettes  give 
them  a more  pleasing  taste  and  aroma. 


GHESTERFIELD— A BLEND  OF  MILD  RIPE  HOME-GROWN  AND  TURKISH  TOBACCOS 


Oun- curing 
Turkish  leaf  tobacco. 
The  tobacco  is  strung 
leaf  by  leaf  and  hung 
on  long  racks  like  you 
see  here.  ■ 


© 1936,  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


Camels  are  made  from 
finer,  MOR£  EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS  -Turkish 


tobaccos! 


and  Domestic  — than  any 
other  popular  brand. 


Smoking  Camels  assists  digestion  to  proceed  normally 
and  promotes  well-being  and  good  feeling 


We  live  in  high  gear!  All  too  often  the  rush  and  tension 
play  havoc  with  nerves  and  the  digestive  system.  How  can 
one  offset  the  effects  of  modern  living — that’s  the  problem! 
Here  is  an  interesting,  established  fact:  Smoking  Camels  has 
been  found  a definite  benefit  in  promoting  natural  digestive  action. 

Camels  are  supremely  mild — never  get  on  the  nerves. 
Enjoy  Camels  as  much  as  you  like... for  their  good  cheer 
and  "lift”. ..for  theit  rare  and  delicate  flavor!  Smoke  Camel’s 
costlier  tobaccos  for  digestion’s  sake — they  set  you  right! 


COSTLIER 


THE  TERRACED  MARINE  DINING  ROOM  of  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel  on  Chicago’s  famous  "Gold  Coast.”  Those  who  dine 
on  tempting  foods  ...  at  leisure . . . with  music . . . and  gay  companion- 
ship . . . also  appreciate  Camels  for  their  aid  to  digestion.  Camels 
make  food  taste  better — help  you  to  enjoy  it  more.  "Good  times  and 
good  tobacco  go  together,”  says  Fred, 
maitre  d’ hotel  of  the  Marine  Dining 
Room,  favorite  rendezvous  of  Chicago’s 
exclusive  set.  "Here,  where  fine  foods  are 
prepared  and  served  for  those  who  like 
the  best — so  many  of  our  guests  smoke 
Camels.  They  are  immensely  popular.” 


s/nd>/ 


Copyright,  1936,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. , Winston-Salem,  N.  C 


FEEDS  THOU- 
SANDS. Miss  Lenora 
Flinn,  dietitian,  says:  "1 
smoke  Camels.  Smoking 
Camels  during  meals 
and  after  aids  digestion.” 


I EAT  IN  30  minutes 
— and  a riveter  can’t  be 
walking  around  with  in- 
digestion,” says  Harry 
Fisher."SmokingCamels 
helps  my  digestion.” 
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NO  KlSSt5,B0Y  FRIEND,  TILL  YOU  KILL 
THAT  TOBACCO  BREATH  WITH  A 
CRYST-O-MINT  LIFE  SAVER 


The  Winnah! 

The  free  box  of  life  savers  goes  to  Harry  Williams,  a 
freshman.  Harry  has  turned  in  to  THE  STUDENT  several 
original  jokes  that  have  been  reprinted  in  "Ballyhoo."  The 
board  of  editors  asked  Miss  Barbara  Moore  of  Edwards  & 
Broughton  Co.,  in  Raleigh  to  be  the  judge  and  THE  STUDENT 
thanks  her  for  her  cooperation  in  this  matter.  If  you  didn't 
win  this  time,  try  again. 

Here's  the  winning  number: 

ENGINEER'S  WHISKEY  TEST 

Connect  20,000  volts  across  the  pint.  H the  current 
jumps  it,  the  product  is  poor. 

If  the  current  causes  a precipitation  of  lye,  tin,  arsenic, 
iron  slog  and  alum,  the  whiskey  is  fair. 

If  the  liquor  chases  the  current  back  to  generator, 
you've  got  good  whiskey. 


Little  Audrey  and  lior  mother  were  in  New  York  City 
taking  in  the  sights.  Little  Audrey  went  up  to  the  towers 
of  the  Empire  State  huilding  and  waved  her  handkerchief 
at  her  mother.  In  doing  this  she  lost  her  balance  and  fell 
128  stories  to  the  ground.  Little  Audrey’s  mothei-  laughed 
and  laughed  because  she  was  surprised  to  find  that  little 
Audrey  had  such  a clean  handkerchief. 

— Bison. 


Erosh  Peterson : What  year  is  this  for  you  ? 

Dave  Holton:  Fifth. 

Peterson:  Taking  your  Wasters? 

Dave  Holton  : Naw,  just  takin’  my  time.  — Gander. 


Jay  Smith:  Do  you  have  any  social  prestige? 

Joe  Swan:  No  not  a drop.  — Shipper. 


Penelope : Say,  I’ve  lost  my  heel. 

Jack  Moore:  Well  what  do  you  think  I am,  a gigolo? 


Beautiful : I’m  perfect. 

Oscar  Creech:  I’m  practice.  — Buccaneer. 


“We’ll  have  you  know  that  we  kept  two  girls  fascinated 
by  our  company  until  five  o’clock  this  morning.’’ 
“Evidently  you  must  scintillate.” 

“No,  a little  harmless  petting  isn’t  a sin.” 


An  ab.sent-minded  professor  went  into  a shop  to  buy  a 
jar.  Seeing  that  one  was  upside  down  he  exclaimed,  “How 
absurd,  the  jar  has  no  mouth.”  Turning  it  over  he  was 
once  more  astonished.  “Why,  the  bottom’s  gone  too,”  he 
ejaculted.  — Bog. 


Latest  definition  for  a hahy  carriage : Blunderbuss. 


Hobo  Daniels:  Have  some  pcauut.s. 

She : Thanks. 

Hobo:  Wanna  neck? 

She:  No. 

Hobo  : Gimme  my  peanuts  hack.  — Exchange. 


Miss  Diggers : It’s  ten-thirty ; do  you  think  you  can  stay 
here  all  night? 

Welfare : Oh,  I’ll  have  to  call  home  and  tell  my  roommate. 

— Purple  Parrot. 


EPILOGUE 

As  an  epilogue  to  the  six  issues  of  THE  STU- 
DENT hacked  out  by  the  present  regime,  we,  the 
old  staff,  welcome  the  new  editor,  Fred  Johnson, 
and  the  new  business  manager,  Jimmy  Mason;  to 
them  we  fling  this  rollicking  rag  and  hope  that 
they  will  enjoy  producing  their  six  hectic  issues  of 
it  as  much  as  we  have.  We  gustily  give  our  thanks 
to  all  those  who  have  helped  make  this  year's 
STUDENTS  possible.  Without  more  ado  the 
present  staff  retires,  satisfied  that  it  has  given 
the  students  of  Wake  Forest  a worthwhile  and 
enjoyable  magazine. 
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Tlie  bride  and  groom  were  on  tbeir  honeymoon,  traveling 
south  on  a railroad  that  ran  through  Florida.  As  the  train 
neared  the  station,  a porter  lingered  in  the  wasliroom, 
where  the  groom  was  shaving. 

“Yo’  all  is  just  married,  ain’t  yo?”  queried  the  colored 
attendant  with  a grin. 

“Yes,  my  dear  fellow,”  answered  the  groom,  nervously 
cutting  his  lip  with  the  razor.  “My  wife  and  I plan  to 
honeymoon  here  in  Florida.” 

“Is  yo’  all  goin’  to  Tampa  with  her?”  further  inquired 
the  porter. 

The  groom  bristled.  “You’re  dam’  tootin’;  but  what  the 
hellizzit  to  you?”  — Wampus. 


Doc:  Wlien  did  you  first  suspect  that  Trueblood  was 
not  all  right  mentally?” 

Fats  Voss:  When  he  shook  the  hall  tree  and  began 
feeling  around  on  the  floor  for  ajiples. 


Professor  Lake : What  is  the  extreme  penalty  for 
bigamy  ? 

Jack  Murcliison:  Two  motlier.s-in-law. 


“My  dear  wife,  1 liave  taken  you  safely  over  all  the  rough 
places  in  life,  haven’t  I ?” 

“Yes,  and  1 don’t  believe  you  missed  any  of  them.” 


Mother:  Sonny,  don’t  use  such  bad  words. 

Son  : Shakespeare  used  them. 

Mother : Well,  don’t  play  with  him  any  more. 

— Filched. 


COME  TO  THE  VOGUE  FIRST 
1,000 

SUITS  ON  SALE 

— At  — 

$16-00  - $18.80  - $23-30 

Formerly  Priced  up  to  $35.00 

IN  ALL  THE  NEWEST  MODELS  AND  FABRICS 

— Made  By  — 

NATIONAL  KNOWN  FIRMS 
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213  Fayetteville  St.  : Raleigh,  N.  C. 


'The  Music  goes  round  and  round" 

By  Ed  SWAfSTY 

The  red  hot  rythm  of  a good  jazz  band 
Moaned  and  sighed  with  the  wind; 

The  breakers  crashed  on  the  strip  of  sand 
While  the  moon  stood  up  on  end. 

The  Boy  and  the  Girl  went  out  from  the  crowd. 

Away  from  tlie  drunks  and  the  fools ; 

The  music  had  raised  them  up  on  a cloud. 

In  obedience  to  Bomance’s  rules. 


Few  men  smoke, 
Few  men  drink, 
Fumanchu. 


They  walked  on  the  beach  in  the  teeth  of  the  blow. 
Love  by  the  moon  beams  enhanced ; 

But  she  was  a “gal”  who  knew  how  to  say  “JYo  !” 

So  they  went  back  in  and  danced. 


Freshman:  What  kind  of  a guy  is  this  Don  Johnson? 
Sophomore:  Well,  last  night  he  hit  his  sliin  on  a chair  and 
said,  “Oh,  tlie  perversity  of  inanimate  objects !” 

— Kitty  Kat. 


Professor  West:  Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  a 
commercial  appliance  used  in  ancient  times? 

Marcus  Floyd : Yes,  sir,  the  loose  leaf  system  used  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden. 


GERTI  and  ED  BY  WHEELER. 
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“‘Where  the  Boys  Meet*’ 

TOM’S 
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Better  Buttered  Sandwiches 

Billiards  -o-  Smokes 

Candies  for  Mother's  Day 


“‘Where  the  Boys  Meet” 


She:  Wliei'e  wore  yon  last  night? 

Mason : With  yon. 

Slio : Tlianks,  1 wasn’t  snia*.  'I'lion  yon’re  the  fellow  dad’-s 
looking  foi'. 

Fred  Williams:  Pardon  me — yon  look  like  Helen  Black. 
She:  Don’t  I know  it;  bnt  yon  should  see  me  in  white. 


The  first  dark  deed  I ever  did, 
A woman  made  me  do  it. 
’Twas  ever  so,  astray  men  go, 
Bnt  women  drive  ’em  to  it. 


If  I were  asked  to  name  the  most 
modest  of  creatures,  I would  nominate 
the  moth.  Judging  from  the  looks  of 
my  pants  that  had  been  hanging  in 
the  closet  all  summer,  the  moth  is  not 
averse  to  taking  a back  seat. 


■‘Jfow  many  jjcople  live  in  your  home  town?” 

“About  four  thousand  people.  It’s  heen  that  way  for 
forty  years,”  answered  the  freshman. 

“You  mean  to  tell  me  that  there  were  four  thousand 
peojJe  there  forty  years  ago,  and  only  four  thousand  now  ? 
Haven’t  any  people  moved  in — any  babies  been  born?” 

“Well,  yes,  babies  have  been  born,  bnt  every  time  a 
baby  is  born,  .somebody  leaves  town.” 


“When  yon  go  auto  riding  do  yon  act  quickly  in  a traffic 
emergency  ?” 

“Ho,  my  wife  stutters.” 


"I  want  0 big  one.  There're  30  in  my  fraternity." 


TALL  TALE 

Freshman  Ho.  1:  Where  I live,  down  near  Lumberton, 
it’s  so  healthy  no  one  has  died  in  a hundred  years. 

Freshman  Ho.  2:  Why,  up  there  where  I live,  in  Bun- 
combe County,  it’s  .so  healthy  no  one  has  died  in  two  hun- 
dred years  except  two  undertakers  who  starved  to  death. 


The  man  who  says  that  every  knock  is  a boost  never 
drove  an  automobile. 


They.sitlikcthisuponaseat 
and  now  and  then  they  kiss, 
then  he  says  some  fool  thing 
and  then  they  sit 

like this. 


The  rose  had  been  in  bloom  several  days.  He  had  en- 
joyed his  solitude,  but  one  day  he  glanced  around  and  there 
was  a little  baby  rose.  So  the  big  rose  turned  up  his  nose 
and  said,  “Whatcha  say.  Bud  ?” 
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enough's  enough, 
but  this  is  too  much 


She  was  only  a stableman's  daughter,  but  all  the  horse- 
men knew  her. 


She  was  only  a Latin  professor's  daughter,  but  she  never 
declined. 


She  was  only  a doctor's  daughter  and  she  sent  blood  surg- 
ing through  your  veins. 


She  was  only  a caretaker's  daughter,  but  she  never  took 
care. 


She  was  only  o Communist's  daughter,  but  everyone  got 
his  share. 


She  was  only  a coal  dealer's  daughter,  but  she  was  no  fuel. 


She  was  only  a photographer's  daughter,  but  she  was  well- 
developed. 


She  was  only  o carpenter's  daughter,  but  the  prettiest  I 
ever  saw. 


She  was  only  a bootlegger's  daughter,  but  I loved  her  still. 


She  was  only  a laundry  man's  daughter,  but  was  she  washed 
out! 


She  was  only  the  president's  daughter,  but  what  a con- 
stitution. 


She  was  only  a mathematician's  daughter;  you  could  never 
figure  her  out. 

She  was  only  a printer's  daughter,  but  she  was  just  the 
type  for  me. 


She  was  only  a grocery  man's  daughter,  but  she  could 
deliver  the  goods. 


She  was  only  an  engraver's  daughter,  but  she  was  always 
etching  to  eat. 


She  was  only  an  osteopath's  daughter,  but  that's  where 
the  rub  comes  in. 


She  was  only  a taxidermist's  daughter,  but  she  knew  her 
stuff. 


She  was  only  a sailor's  daughter,  but  she  was  no  wench. 


She  was  only  a boxer's  daughter,  but,  gosh,  how  she  clinched. 


She  was  only  an  actor's  daughter,  but  she  knew  her  lines. 


"But  my  name's  not  John!" 

“Virginia,”  said  Mrs.  Sinitii,  “have  you  seen  Miss  Edith’s 
fiance  ?” 

“iVo  indeed,  ila’ain,”  .said  Virginia,  “it  ain’t  been  to 
wash  yet.” 


“Tlie  Friendly  Place” 

We  Appreciate  Your  Business 

COLLEGE  SODA  SHOP 

CANDY  CIGARS 

CIGARETTES 
STUDENT  SUPPLIES 

Ben  Elliott — Trade  With  Students — Fred  Williams 

“ T f I e Friendly  P I a c e^’ 


She  was  only  a fireman's  daughter,  but  was  she  burned  up? 
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ofiF  the  editor's  chest; 

Men  of  common  interests,  socially,  commercially  and  otherwise  usually  find  the  need  of  forming 
themselves  into  formal  organizations  for  their  mutual  good — for  choosing  their  membership  and  for 
some  authoritative  means  of  acting  as  a whole.  Thus  social  fraternities  come  into  existence,  the 
unifying  factors  being  common  friendship  and  recreation. 

In  fraternities  are  gathered  boys  who  have  like  i.iterests,  scholastically  and  socially.  Here  at  Wake 
Forest  fraternities  fill  an  important  place.  Practically  all  formal  social  life  here  is  conducted  by 
the  fraternities,  and  since  the  college  can  have  no  official  dances  the  fraternities  are  the  promul- 
gators of  all  Wake  Forest  hops. 

Fraternities,  as  most  other  social  organizations,  present  certain  grossly  over-tabooed  temptations, 
most  of  which  arise  from  privacy  and  comradeship.  There  is  little  for  which  one  can  condemn  local 
fraternities,  however,  for  this  element  on  the  campus  is  as  morally  and  as  scholastically  proficient 
as  the  non-fraternity  element. 

. Fortunately  Wake  Forest  College  is  not  divided  disagreeably  into  fraternity  and  non-fraternity 
groups,  like  many  other  schools.  This  speaks  well  for  the  college,  and  both  of  the  mentioned  di- 
visions should  be  careful  that  it  remains  such  here.  It  lies  largely  with  the  organized  division  to 
keep  it  thus.  Wake  Forest's  friendly  and  hospitable  spirit  is  one  to  be  maintained  and  carefully 
guarded  against  change. 

There  are  some  here,  though,  who  would  divide  the  campus  into  the  two  factions.  They  would 
accomplish  their  ends  by  prohibiting  the  unesoteric  from  attending  fraternity  dances.  Since  the 
fraternity  men  pay  for  the  dances  they  give,  there  is  naturally  a certain  amount  of  resentment 
among  them  toward  outsiders  who,  getting  bids  to  their  dances,  enjoy  themselves  at  no  expense  and 
give  nothing  in  return.  And  at  present,  though  few  bids  ore  given,  it  is  rather  easy  for  an  outsider 
to  obtain  one.  Even  though  it  should  be  wrong  to  give  to  and  not  receive  from  those  on  one's  social 
level,  the  enforcement  of  this  idea  is  not  of  enough  importance  to  risk  the  probable  result,  a bit- 
terly bi-partisan  campus,  of  prohibiting  non-fraternity  men  from  attending  frat  dances. 

This  year  those  who  would  divide  the  campus  pushed  through  the  Pan-Hellenic  council  an  act  pro- 
hibiting non-fraternity  freshmen  from  attending  fraternity  dances.  Next  year  this  group  hopes  to 
prohibit  non-fraternity  sophomores  from  attending  frat  dances,  and  so  on. 

For  the  material  and,  perhaps,  numerical  good  of  the  fraternities  this  idea  might  be  profitable,  but 
for  the  good  of  the  college  it  would  be  absolutely  negative.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would  divide 
the  campus  into  two  contentions,  that  to  a certain  extent  would  consist  of  those  with  and  those 
without.  The  non-fraternity  element  would  quite  naturally  feel  bitter  at  being  snobbed,  not  per- 
sonally perhaps  but  collectively.  And  the  fraternity  element  behind  the  protection  of  its  selected 
group  might  tend  to  become  conceited,  snobbish,  and  exclusive. 

A hatred  between  the  fraternity  and  non-fraternity  men  would  be  utterly  deplorable  and  would  no 
doubt  scuttle  Wake  Forest's  friendly,  warm  spirit  that  makes  this  campus  such  a comfortable  place 
for  we  who  are  in  school  here. 
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THig  METAL  PIPE  COMES  FROM 
BURMA.  THE  ASIATICS  USE 
__  SO  MUCH  METAL  WORK^IT^ 
I NOT  SURPRISING  TO  FIND 
PIPES  MADE  OP  VARIOUS 
ORES 


TAKE  THIS  CHINESE 
WATER-PIPE^  FOR  m 
example  _ a ■ 

LOVELY  THING  OF  M 
SILVER  INLAID 
WITH  enamel. 


-AND  HERES  A RATHER 
TRICKY  JAPANESE  PIPE, 
ALSO  OF  SILVER,  BUT 
TRIMMED  WITH  IVORY 


I LL  BET  THAT 
COPPER  PIPE 
FROM  SUMATRA 
WOULD  GIVE 
A MIGHTV  HOT 
SMOKE 


OPINIONS  DIFFER 
ABOUT  PIPES,  BUT  IT'S 
smokin'  prince 
ALBERT  REGULARLY 
THAT  MAKES  A PIPE 
ONE  OF  life's 
GREAT  JOYS 
AND  COMFORTS.' 


e 1936.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tob.  Co. 


THE  BEST  "BREAK"  A PIPE  CAN  GET 


Pipe  smokers  who  make  pals  out  of 
their  pipes  agree  that  Prince  Albert 
is  the  tobacco  for  brcakin’  ’em  in — 
and  for  forever  after,  too.  P.  A.  is 
tobacco  at  its  friendliest  — cakes 
nicely  in  the  bowl — smokes  sweet 
and  cool  and  satisfying.  P.  A.  is 


"crimp  cut”  for  slow  burning— does 
not  bite  the  tongue.  The  big  red  tin 
holds  50  pipefuls.  You  needn’t  risk 
a cent  trying  this  princely  smoke. 
Just  take  advantage  of  our  no-risk 
offer.  And  P.  A.  is  swell  "makin’s” 
for  roll-your-own  cigarettes. 


OUR  OFFER  TO  PIPE  SMOKERS 

“You  must  be  pleased” 

Smoke  20  fragrant  pipefuls  of  Prince  Albert.  If  you  don’t  find  it 
the  mellowest,  tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at  any  time  with- 
in a month  from  this  date,  and  we  will  refund  full  purchase  price, 
plus  postage.  (^Signed)  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

THE  NATIONAL 
JOY  SMOKE! 


pipefuls  of 
fragrant  tobacco  in  every 
2-oz.  tin  of  Prince  Albert 
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tripping  the  light  fantastic 


(or  the  season's  terpsichorean  interludes) 


Phi  Rho  Sigma 

March  Fourteenth 
Carolina  Pines 


Chi  Tau 

March  Twenty-eighth 
Hotel  Sir  Walter 


Pi  Gamma  Sigma 

April  Fourth 
Country  Club 


Alpha  Phi  Omega 

April  Eighteenth 

Hotel  Sir  Walter 

Kappa  Alpha 

April  Twenty-fifth 

Hotel  Sir  Walter 

Theta  Kappa  Nu  and  Alpha  Pi  Delta 

April  Twenty-fourth 

Delta  Sigma  Chi 

Carolina  Hotel 

May  Second 

Hotel  Sir  Walter 

Theta  Kappa  Nu  and  Alpha  Pi  Delta 

April  Twenty-fifth 

Alpha  Kappa  Pi 

Carolina  hiotel 

May  Ninth 

(Private) 

Hotel  Sir  Walter 
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between  the  lines 


the  acceptance  of  the  ball  bid  — 


Charlie  dear,  (Hello,  sucker!) 

I was  indeed  surprised  to  open  your  letter  and 

( — I didn't  know  you  could  write — then) 

find  that  you  were  inviting  me  to  your  Interfraternity  Ball. 

(Why  1 should  go  with  you,  I don't  know,  but  I'm  gome.) 

It  certainly  sounds  thrilling I will  be 

(a  very  wise  person  to  take  this  opportunity,  and  am) 

more  than  glad  to  accept  your  kind  invitation. 

(You're  lucky— I'll  be  the  prettiest  girl  there.) 

I wanted  to  answer  as  soon  as  I could 

(before  you  change  that  infantile  mind  of  yours) 

and  am  hurrying  to  make  the  last  mail. 

(If  I'd  received  any  other  bid,  you'd  be  in  the  cold.) 

Please  write  and  tell  me  all  the  particulars — 

(You'll  probably  make  me  pay  my  train  fare) 

and  I'll  write  a much  longer  letter  next  time. 

(Anything  to  make  sure  of  a warm  receptian.) 

Yours  (Like  hell !) 

Agnes 


the  bread  and  butter  after  it's  over— 


Charlie  dear  (You  big  baboon!) 

After  just  a dash  of  sleep,  the  first  thing  I am  doing  is  to 

(get  this  letter  over  with  and  feed  you  the  old  line — ) 

write  ond  tell  you  how  I enjoyed  being  with  you  at  your 

( lousy  brawl  of  a dance,  which  certainly  was  a feeble  attempt  at  a ) < 

Interfraternity  Ball.  It  was  the  most  thrilling  dance  I've  ever  been  to 

(for  a bunch  of  decrepit,  worn-down  old  maids,  maybe) 

and  it  will  linger  in  my  memory,  I assure  you, 

(as  one  of  the  most  boring  evenings  I ve  spent.  You  II  regard  it) 

as  one  of  the  brightest  spots  of  the  year.  You  were 

(such  a dolt  that  I was  near  tears  at  all  times,  I was  more  than) 

kind,  Charlie,  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  do  so  much 

(for  you,  when  1 think  of  how  little  you  did) 

for  me,  and  I'M  never  forget  watching  you 

(spill  the  punch  all  over  your  tuxedo.  You  rauldn  t even) 

beat  up  the  policeman  who  was  so  rude  to  us  in  Wilmette  Harbor! 

(ond  when  you  pulled  the  old  9^9  Qbout  no  9^^/  ^ nearly  died!) 

Everything  was  grand— the  game,  the  dancing  at  your  house 

(Boy— what  a collection  of  farmers  in  that  dump!) 

the  show,  and — of  course — the  Ball.  You  are 

(the  dumbest  man  I know,  but  the  football  captain  is) 

a dear,  and  I want  you  tp  write  as  soon  as  you  ever  can— 

( I must  say  that  ta  be  polite — you  needn't  bother  to) 

tell  me  how  you  are,  and  whot  you  are  doing. 

(1  don't  care  if  I never  hear  from  you  again!) 

All  my  love,  (to  Al,  the  captain) 

Agnes 

— Punch  Bowl. 
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the  story  of  one  who  knew  how  to  use  the  law  for  his  own  good 


He  had,  lie  believed,  laid  his  plans 
carefully  enough.  So  at  two-thirty  that 
Saturday  afternoon  J.  Cornell  Smith 
casually  asked  the  price  of  the  auto- 
mobile in  which  he  was  riding. 

“Four  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  dollars,”  was  the  reply  of 
Williams,  the  salesman.  “And  it  is 
really  a remarkable  value — a car  you 
will  be  i)roud  to  own.” 

Williams  was  still  elaborating  upon 
the  desirability  of  the  automobile  when 
they  reached  the  sales  room. 

“I’ll  buy  it,”  Smith  told  him  as  he 
.step])ed  to  the  curb  and  (piietly  closed 
the  car  door,  “and  I’d  like  to  get  it 
now,  if  you  jilease.  Will  you  accept  a 
check?  The  banks  unfortunately  are 
closed  this  afternoon,  and  I must  be 
in  Jacksonville  tomorrow  morning  with 
the  car.” 

Williams  did  not  answer  immedi- 
ately; instead  he  went  into  the  office 
to  cheek  on  the  credit  of  his  buyer. 
But  Ji.  Cornell  Smith  was  not  alarmed; 
he  had  laid  his  plans  well.  When  Wil- 
liams inquired  by  telephone  at  the  hotel 
where  Smith  had  been  staying  during 
the  last  eight  weeks,  the  manager  re- 
sponded quickly,  “Yes,  Smith  is  all 
right  .so  far  as  1 know,  lie’s  ])aid  his 
bills  promptly.  . . . No,  he  doesn’t 
owe  us  anything.  He’s  |)aid  every  Sat- 
urday morning  since  he  arrived.  . . . 

1 haven’t  had  the  slightest  trouble  with 
his  checks.  . . . Suppose  you  see  Hen- 
derson and  Lawton  — he’s  been  with 
them  a good  deal  since  he’s  been  here.” 

d’he  salesman  trac(‘d  his  finger  mu'v- 
ously  down  the  directory  page,  for 
Smith  was  just  outside  the  office  win- 
dow— waiting.  Finally,  he  found  Law- 
ton’s munh(u-.  He  waited  impatiently 
as  the  connections  were  made  — he 
would  get  a fat  commission  out  of  the 
sale,  and  Smith  was  taking  terribly 
long  pulls  on  his  cigarette. 

“Sure,”  irenderson’s  voice  informed 


him  at  last,  “Smith’s  a good  fellow. 
. . . Let  me  see;  yes,  he  bought  a 
small  yacht  from  me  about  a month 
ago.  . . . Yes,  he  paid  with  a check, 
and  it  went  through  all  right.  . 
Does  he  still  have  the  yacht,  you  say? 
I don’t  know  for  sure,  but  I think  he 
sold  it  for  cash  last  week.  He’s  O.K.” 

Henderson  ought  to  know,  Williams 
ruminated  as  he  called  Lawton.  From 
Lawton,  as  from  other  people  to  whom 
he  was  referred,  Williams  received  the 
•same  report:  “Smith’s  all  right.  His 
checks  are  good — and  they’re  big,  too !” 

When  he  went  outside  he  found  Smith 
writing  the  check  on  the  running  board 
of  the  car.  Williams  looked  at  the  check 
carefully  when  it  was  handed  to  him; 
it  was  on  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Dixonville,  North  Dakota,  thousands  of 
miles  from  Miami.  Quickly  he  decided 
to  take  the  risk  and  accept  it.  A little 
later  Smith  was  gone,  the  complete  title 
in  his  pocket;  and  an  hour  later  he  was 
checking  out  of  his  hotel,  informing 
the  clerk  that  he  was  going  to  Jack- 
sonville. 

Sixteen  miles  from  Miami,  Smith 
ran  his  glistening,  new  car  into  a tele- 
phone post.  The  front  fender  was  crum- 
pled, and  there  was  a slight  dent  in  the 
radiator.  But  he  drove,  after  he  had 
backed  away  from  the  post,  straight  to 
the  next  town  and  to  the  automobile 
dealer  there  whose  highest-priced  car 
was  seven  hundred  dollars. 

“I’ll  trade  this  car  for  one  of  yours,” 
Smith  told  the  dealer  when  he  came 
out  to  the  curb,  showing  him  that  the 
fender  and  radiator  were  the  only  in- 
jured parts.  “I’ve  got  to  be  in  Jack- 
sonville in  the  morning  with  a car,  and 
I can’t  wait  for  repairs.  T’m  afraid  the 
radiator  leaks.” 

Smith  was  insistent.  So  insistent  was 
he  that  the  dealer  became  dubious  about 


by  falk  s.  johnson 


the  exchange.  It  ivas  a crazy  swap;  a 
five-thousand-dollar  car  for  one  that 
cost  less  than  a thousand.  And  he  be- 
gan to  think  that  it  was  stolen. 

He  excused  himself  and  went  inside 
to  his  office.  Such  a car  as  Smith’s  could 
have  come  from  only  one  agency  in 
Miami,  and  the  dealer  teleijhoned  that 
agency.  Williams  answered  the  tele- 
phone and  cur.sed  when  he  heard  what 
had  hai)pened. 

“Hold  him,”  Williams’  yell  came 
through  the  receiver.  “That  check  he 
gave  me  is  bad  or  he’s  a fool  and  ought 
to  be  in  jail  anyhow.  Arrest  him!” 

As  they  took  him  back  to  Miami, 
Smith  raved  at  them:  “You  can’t  treat 
me  this  way;  you  can’t  put  me  in  jail 
like  a hoodlum,  like  a thief  or  a mur- 
derer, and  get  by  with  it.  I’ll  sue  you. 
I’ll  sue  you  for  a hundred  thousand 
dollars — and,  by  thunder.  I’ll  get  it!” 

In  his  cell  Sunday,  Smith  talked  with 
his  lawyer  for  a few  minutes.  The  rest 
of  the  time  he  read  Fortune  and  lis- 
tened to  the  portable  radio  which  he 
had  got  the  attendants  to  bring  in.  He 
was  not  raving  as  he  had  done  at  first, 
but  whenever  some  one  drew  his  mind 
from  his  entertainment  he  was  serious. 
(Jetting  in  jail  was  a serious  thing. 

As  soon  Monday  morning  as  the  bank 
was  open  in  Dixonville,  North  Dakota, 
Williams  put  through  a long  distance 
call.  The  operators  were  slow  making 
the  connection,  and  he  feverishly  paced 
the  floor  of  his  office.  A few  minutes 
later  he  was  talking  with  the  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank. 

“Certainly,”  came  the  crackling  re- 
ply, “we  will  be  glad  to  honor  Mr. 
Smith’s  check  for  that  amount — or 
for  twice  that  amount !” 

(please  turn  to  page  2}) 
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“/f’s  darn  funny  she  never  docs  that  zchen  any  of  the  girl  friends  arc  around.” 
—Courtesy  ESQUIRE. 
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Kissing,  osculation,  smooching,  or  whatever  you  wish  to 
call  it  is  a very  essential  art  and,  needless  to  say,  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable.  In  the  life  of  practically  every  young 
man  there  are  many  times  when  he  finds  the  necessity  of 
the  urgent  opportunity  to  kiss.  If  he  doesn’t  know  the  art, 
he  may  make  a few  awkward  attempts  and  make  a fool  of 
liiinself,  or  he  may  not  even  try  and  still  make  a fool  of 
him.self.  And,  if  you  ever  seen  such  occur,  you  know 
that  it  is  the  height  of  awkwardness.  “He  ])repared,”  as 
the  Boy  Scout  motto  goes,  and  it  will  save  you  much  em- 
barrassment. 

To  share  in  the  inebriating  fruit  of  this  you  don’t 
have  to  be  a handsome  Romeo;  they’re,  many  times,  re- 
pulsive. An  ugly  person,  even,  can  be  very  attractive,  so 
just  learn  tlie  art  of  kissing  and,  remember,  tliey  may  laugh 
when  you  sit  down,  but  when  you  begin  to  play — get  mo? 

There  is  no  better  time  than  now  to  learn,  and  to  the  aged 
readers  of  this  article : “ ’Tis  better  late  than  never”  and 
to  all  the  readers  of  this  article : “In  the  evening  it  is  better 
late  than  ever.”  'This  is  not  written  to  fit  each  individual 
case — that  would  be  impossible,  judging  from  some  of  the 
mugs  in  existence — but  it  must  be  interpolat(‘d  to  the  talent 
of  the  kisser,  the  temperament  of  the  kis.see,  and  the  lips 
of  both. 

Always  remember — : 

DO  NOT  BE  IN  A HURRY. 

Practice 

Practice  makes  perfect,  but  do  not  practice  too  much 
for  “too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.” 

It  is  best  for  a beginner  to  practice  on  his  roommate  if 
possible  and  if  he’s  crazy  or  some  other  stationary  object, 
before  he  approaches  one  of  the  fair  sex  with  oscillatory 
intentions. 

Practice  planting  your  kisses  firmly,  softly,  and  accurate- 
ly, adhering  to  the  following  instruction : 

DO  NOT  BE  IN  A HURRY. 


the  manly  ar 

(don't  get  excited,  osc 

a scholarly  treatise  on  the  fi®* 

empha 

atention,  all  novicesl  here 
by  eddie 

your  shoulders  and  head  toward  her  shoulders  and  head  a 
few  inches.  'That’s  the  boj' ! 

'The  ideal  seated  jiosition  is  from  all  iioints  the  best.  ^ 

You  face  forward.  She  sits  to  one  side,  her  back  to  you. 

Place  one  arm  about  her  shoulders,  the  other  across  in  front 
of  her.  Let  her  lean  back  ’till  she  is  in  front  of  you  and 
facing  you  at  an  angle.  Boy,  oh  boy ! 

If  you  are  a wrestler,  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  exercise 
dual  control  to  refrain  from  getting  a toe  hold,  a half-nelson,  ; 

or  a hammer-lock  on  the  small  morsel  of  feminity  that  your 
awkward  bulk  aii2iroaches.  If  you  are  a life-saver,  be  careful 
not  to  use  your  ainiroaches  or  carries  on  your  innocent,  if  in- 
nocent, victim  out  of  the  water.  A fish  out  of  water  doesn’t 
do  so  well,  neither  will  your  life-saving  art.  Well,  so  much  * 

for  technicalities. 

DO  NOT  BE  IN  A HURRY. 

Victim 

Now  that  you  have  sufficiently  practiced  these  holds  with 
kisses,  you  are  ready  for  real  action.  You’ll  need  several  v 

subjects  to  practice  on.  Choose  some  whom  you  could  never 
like,  because  if  you  don’t  you  might  ruin  your  chances  of  ' 

learning  the  great  art  of  kissing  by  falling  in  love,  as  many 
beginners  do.  Beware  of  fever  blisters  or  halitosis,  for  your  I 

first  experience  might  make  you  antagonistic  toward  this 
blissful  art.  Be  careful  how  you  are  contaminated.  Above 
all  be  sure  to  choose  a subject  or  a victim  of  a smaller  size 
than  yourself.  This  is  prerequisite  to  your  good  health, 
and  a big  he-man  appeals  to  a girl  more  than  someone  who 
is  smaller  than  she.  I 

DO  NOT  BE  IN  A HURRY.  i 


Position 

'There  are  two  positions  in  which  kissing  may  take  jdace, 
standing  and  seated.  Standing  is  permissible  for  brief 
kisses  or  a few  on  the  sly  in  a dating  parlor  of  some  girl’s 
college,  but  for  a long  session  always  be  seated  for  you’re 
not  in  a dancing  marathon. 

If  you  are  standing,  jmt  your  right  arm  over  your  victim’s 
left  shoulder  and  your  left  arm  around  her  waist  (love  gone 
to  waist.)  'Try  to  visualize  this.  'Ihen  pull  forward 
a little  with  your  left  arm,  iiushing  back  with  your  right, 
so  that  she  is  slightly  off  balance  and  depends  on  you  to 
keep  her  from  falling.  'That’s  the  boy ! 

'There  are  two  seated  positions,  the  first  of  which  is  very 
awkward  and  inferior  and  the  second  of  which  is  restful 
and  ideal.  In  the  first  of  these  place  an  arm  around  her 
shoulders  and  sit  facing  her  at  an  angle.  'Ihen  put  your 
other  arm  over  in  front  of  her  and  around  her  waist,  bend 


Tempo 

Next  consider  the  speed  or  temj)  with  which  you  ajiproach 
this  process  of  osculation.  Although  this  depends  largely 
upon  the  type  of  the  to-be-kissed,  whether  she  is  the  fiery, 
red-headed,  the  motherly,  or  the  “hot-cha”  type,  do  not  he 
in  a Imrry;  “haste  makes  waste.”  Build  a firm  foundation 
for  your  kisses.  A correct  tempo  has  much  to  do  with 
your  success.  Try  to  get  your  victim  immediately  between 
you  and  the  arm  of  the  sofa.  If  you  don’t,  you  will  waste 
time  in  chasing  her  down  the  sofa,  for  she  will  usually  be  as 
tantalizing  as  possible.  Use  the  same  principle  if  you  are 
in  an  automobile.  If  you  are  in  the  rear  seat,  you  have 
nothing  to  worry  about  but  the  bumps.  And  a bit  lip 
is  a lot  of  evidence.  But  if  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
in  the  front  seat,  I suggest  that  you  stop  in  a nice  quiet  place. 
DO  NOT  BE  IN  A HURRY. 
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Approach 


111  your  approacli  to  the  oscillatory  iiromontory,  eye 
work  is  as  important  to  your  success,  if  it  isn’t  too  dark, 
as  foot  work  is  to  a boxer’s.  Look  at  your  girl  calmly, 
amorously,  soulfully.  Eut  not  with  that  blasted  sick-cow, 
ruminative  droop  on  your  face.  That  doesn’t  appeal  to  any 
girl  (not  even  a blind  date).  Be  peppy,  peacefully  peppy — 
and  there’s  a difference  between  peppiness  and  nervousness 
and  squirniiness — and  full  of  life,  forever  elTerveseent.  Con- 
.sciously  make  your  lanqis  scintillate,  sjiarkle.  Eyes  are 
barometical  of  the  personality,  to  be  platitudinous  (but  this 
is  no  time  to  be  jilatitudinous).  If  necessary,  eat  some 
drape  iNuts.  Oh  yes,  be  careful  that  you  don’t  look  at  her 
with  a crafty,  hypnotic  gaze.  Look  at  her  as  though  she 
were  the  most  lovable,  cajitivating,  intriguing,  and  bewitcli- 
ing  thing  you  have  ever  seen.  She  may  like  for  you  to 
spesik  in  ultra-romantic  terminology,  whisper  sweet  noth- 
ings in  her  pearly  ears,  she  may  like  to  be  chuckled  under 
the  chin  and  coddled,  she  may  like  to  be  manhandled  a la 
cave  man,  she  may  like  a few  jokes,  a stream  of  clever  wit, 
or  she  may  like  Shakespeare’s  “nods  and  becks  and  wreathed 
smiles.”  Ton’ll  have  to  talk  some,  quite  a bit;  not  one  in  a 
hundred  thousand  know  Braille  (not  even  the  blind  dates 
whose  resjionse  to  the  touch  system  is  usually  negative). 
Shoot  her  a line ; don’t  throw  her  one.  A gun  would  probably 
be  more  effective  for  hunting  angels  than  a lasso.  Tell  her 
she  is  heaven  playing  hell  on  earth,  tell  her  that  her  eyes 
are  like  two  teaspoonsful  of  the  Teuse  River,  the  red  stop 
light,  fish  gravy,  or  whatever  the  truth  may  be.  Be  truthful 
— and  it’s  possible  to  be  romantic  and  truthful  with  the 
same  words.  All  this  is  in  the  game,  but  let’s  get  back 
to  our  subject. 

BUT  DO  TOT  BE  IT  A HURRY. 

The  Art 


Here  comes  art?  (Art  for  the  heart’s  sake.) 

Art  lies  in  the  actual  execution  of  the  kiss  (not  the  girl)  ; 
tile  more  perfect  the  art,  the  greater  the  bliss  of  the  kiss. 

Take  without  asking.  Asking  bespeaks  a lack  of  con- 
•fidence,  in  this  case,  to  bo  platitudinous  (but  who  wants 
to  be  platitudinous  at  a time  like  this).  And  you  wouldn’t 
ask  an  apple  tree  for  an  apple,  would  you?  O.K.  then. 

I’LEASE  DOT’T  BE  IT  SUCH  A HURRY. 

No  Halitosis 

Have  a sweet  breath — no  traces  of  halitosis.  Eat  your 
onions  and  fish  (and  beer)  some  other  time;  she  may  not 
care  for  such.  Remember  the  fragrance  of  crossing  the 
railroad  tracks  when  a car  of  fertilizer  is  on  the  siding. 


Chewing  gum  is  a dangerous  thing  to  have  in  your  mouth 
while  kissing;  a man  can’t  serve  two  masters.  You’ve  heard 
of  the  fate  of  the  bugler  who  tried  chewing  gum  while  blow- 
ing reveille,  I guess. 

Caution 

Be  cautious,  not  timid  and  be  ready  to  duck.  But  if 
you’re  too  slow  at  ducking,  be  man  enough  to  take  the 
consequences.  Don’t  blow  in  the  kissee’s  ear;  they’re 
made  to  talk  into  and  then,  too,  she  might  react  as  would  a 
dog  or  a cat  to  such  a stimulation.  'When  kissing  her  on  the 
cheek,  if  that  is  the  best  you  can  do,  be  sure  that  you  don’t 
get  a mouthful  of  hair  or  ear. 

Go  Slow 

Be  tactful  in  kissing;  a slapped  face  hurts  one’s  pride  to 
say  nothing  of  one’s  face;  and  don’t  turn  the  other  cheek. 
Be  careful  that  you  don’t  appear  too  industrious.  Don’t 
approach  the  to-be-kissed  like  a starved  pig  or  as  you  would 
grab  for  grub  at  a boarding  house.  Go  at  it  gently,  slowly, 
ethereally.  Again  I warn  you,  if  you  ride,  that  a hite 
is  a bad  souvenir  of  the  occasion. 

No  Noise 

Don’t  make  any  noise ! Don’t  sound  like  the  spitting  and 
sputtering  of  a cantankerous  old  Ford  as  it  starts  or  like  an 
elephant  drawing  his  foot  out  of  the  mire.  I guess  that  you 
had  better  not  droll  either. 

Moisture 

Moisten  your  lips  slightly  before  kissing.  A dry  kiss  is 
little  more  satisfying  to  a hungry  heart  than  a handful  of 
sand  is  to  a thirsty  man. 

The  length  of  contact  is  next  to  be  considered.  Use 
variety.  Make  a few  short  and  quick,  some  medium  in 
length,  and  a few  long,  blissful  and  whossy.  (Reference : 
Clark  Gable  and  Myrna  Loy  in  “Wife  vs.  Secretary”). 
You’ll  enjoy  the  long  ones  the  most,  but  don’t  suffocate 
your  girl  for  she  may  not  know  how  to  breathe  through  her 
nose  or  she  may  have  a cold  (I  would  warn  you  against 
colds,  but  it  would  do  little  good). 

PLEASE  DOT’T  RUSH  SO. 

Survey 

In  your  direct  approach  survey  the  mouth  to  be  kissed. 
If  it  is  the  small,  rosebud  type,  be  careful  not  to  lose  it. 
If  it  is  the  Joan  Crawford  type,  or  the  general  mode  tyjje 
of  feminine  lips,  you’re  in  luck,  for  that  is  the  best  kind  to 
kiss.  Go  to  it,  old  boy!  But  if  the  lips  are  large  like  a 
mountain  with  a gorge  running  through  it,  (if  it’s  too 
much  for  you,  suggest  going  to  a show)  and  you  endanger 
your  life  with  a careless  approach,  you  had  better  look  over 
the  landscape  first.  Then  plan  to  take  the  short  cuts  and 
byways,  or,  in  other  words,  plan  to  cut  your  kiss  into  sections 
and  proceed  from  one  side  of  the  mouth  to  the  other.  Be 
sure  that  you  are  a crack  shot;  only  blunderers  miss  and 
just  imagine  your  embarrassment  on  getting  a mouthful 
(please  turn  to  page  22) 
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he  hated  hawaii 


a vigorous  story  of  a 


Plunkett  had  gone  to  Leper’s  Island 
five  years  before  I met  him.  When  he 
went  to  Leper’s  Island  he  had  been  a 
buck  private,  and  when  he  got  out  he 
was  still  a buck  private.  He  was  a funny 
sort  of  guy;  he  had  gone  into  the  army 
because  he  liked  the  pictures  on  the 
“Join  the  Army”  posters  in  front  of  the 
postofflce  in  Twin  Falls,  Minnesota.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  I joined  the  army  for 
a similar  reason.  And,  like  me,  Plunkett 
hated  the  army  because  the  pictures  ex- 
aggerated a little. 

I met  Plunkett  in  the  barracks  one 
Wednesday.  He  was  in  a very  unpleasant 
mood.  Leper’s  Island  gets  a guy  that 
way,  and  that  treatment  they  give  army 
men  who  have  served  on  the  Island  isn  t 
much  more  pleasant  than  leprosy  itself. 
And  Plunkett  had  served  at  Schofield 
Barracks  for  a while  before  he  had 
volunteered  to  watch  a lot  of  poor 
wretches  rot.  Just  to  show  you  what 
kind  of  a guy  Plunkett  was — he  actually 
told  me  that  he  hated  Oahu  and  Honolulu 
and  Schofield  Barracks  so  much  that  he 
had  gone  to  Leper’s  Island  for  a change! 

And  the  thing  that  upset  Plunkett 
more  than  anything  else  was  the  fact  that 
he  had  to  stay  right  there  in  the  bar- 
racks until  Saturday,  when  the  U.  S.  S. 
St.  Mihiel  left  for  “God’s  country.”  Then 
his  three  months  vacation  (with  pay) 
would  start  in  earnest. 

Well,  we  met  and  talked  a while,  and 
I ended  up  by  suggesting  that  we  go 
to  Sati’s,  down  on  Pier  Hi.  Sati’s  is 
a dive  run  by  a nifty  little  Jap  named 
Margaret  Sati,  and  going  to  Sati  s is  as 
much  a part  of  the  army  curriculum  as 
chow,  and  as  important  as  the  monthly 
pay  day.  But  Plunkett  didn’t  like  the 
idea;  he’d  been  thrown  out  of  Sati’s  be- 
fore, and  the  memory  still  rankled. 
Plunkett  said  he  wanted  romance,  and 
Ivord  knows  you  can’t  get  romance  at 
Sati’s.  You  can  get  almost  anything  else, 
though. 

He  wanted  to  see  a louaii.  That’s  a 
native  feast,  as  old  as  Hawaii  itself;  the 
Portuguese  found  the  touau,  almost  as  it 
exists  today,  when  they  came  to  Hawaii 
and  brought  the  ukulele  and  the  very 
vicious  Portuguese  flea.  That’s  where  the 
name  comes  from — “ukulele”  means 
“little  flea”  in  Hawaiian. 

So  we  went  to  a louau,  down  on  the 
beach  near  Waihawai.  I knew  just  about 


saloon,  a ifight,  a hula  dancer,  and  a 
as  told  by  an  ex^marine 


where  the  louau  was  taking  place.  We 
wandered  around  for  a while  and  then 
suddenly  came  over  the  top  of  a hill,  and 
there  it  was.  They  were  just  uncovering 
the  roast  pig,  Hawaiian  style,  and  pulling 
it  out  of  the  pit  full  of  hot  coals  and 
banana  leaves. 

I could  see  that  Plunkett  was  im- 
pressed by  the  scene.  Everybody  was 
decked  out  in  the  old  Hawaiian  costume — 
the  women  in  grass  and  lei,  and  the  men 
in  something  that  resembled  a square  yard 
of  burlap,  appropriately  located.  Every- 
thing was  ready;  the  food — roast  pig,  very 
dead  fish,  haloot  (eggs  which  would  have 
been  chickens  in  one  more  day),  poi  of 
both  red  and  white  varieties  (and  don’t 
let  anybody  tell  you  that  red  poi  smells 
any  better  than  the  white),  pineapples, 
rice  cooked  in  the  wonderful  native  style, 
bananas,  cocoanuts,  and  piles  of  native 
foods — all  of  it  was  spread  out  lavishly 
on  banana  leaves;  in  the  cleared  space 
among  the  palms  was  the  giant  pile  of 
driftwood  which  would  be  lighted  as  soon 
as  night  had  completely  fallen;  guitars, 
ukuleles,  and  a native  drum  lay  under 
one  of  the  larger  palms,  ready  to  furnish 
music  for  the  ceremonial  dance  to  fol- 
low. 

Louaus  were  no  novelty  to  me.  I had 
been  to  a lot  of  them  before.  I even  knew 
some  of  the  natives.  It  wasn’t  long  before 
I recognized  a couple  of  the  gentlemen 
in  burlap  trousers;  and,  motioning 
Plunkett  to  follow,  I went  down  among 
them.  My  mouth  watered  for  some  of 
that  delicious  rice,  spicy  and  as  flaky 
and  white  as  snow. 

I was  welcomed  heartily.  I introduced 
Plunkett,  mentioned  that  both  of  us  were 
hungry,  and  began  to  eat  as  a matter  of 
course.  That’s  the  way  the  Hawaiians 
treat  a guest. 

Not  much  happened  during  the  feast. 
Both  Plunkett  and  I steered  clear  of  the 
pot,  and  the  only  mishap  occurred  when 
Plunkett,  mistaking  a very  dead  raw  fish 
(a  delicacy  to  the  natives)  for  a piece  of 
juicy  steak  (his  favorite  food),  became 
suddenly  and  violently  sick.  For  a while 
he  was  afraid  he  was  going  to  die;  then 
he  was  afraid  he  wasn’t.  But  army 
stomachs  can  stand  a lot,  and  Plunkett 
was  bright  and  chipper  again  when  the 
fire  had  been  roaring  for  a while  and  the 
ceremonial  dance  was  about  to  begin. 


buck  private 


by  elton  peele 


We  sat  down  in  the  quickly  forming 
circle  of  natives.  With  a preliminary 
bang  or  two  on  the  drums,  the  musicians 
began  their  music-making.  Hawaiian 
music  in  a setting  that’s  really  Hawaiian, 
with  a moon  as  big  as  an  Eastern  Caro- 
lina watermelon  and  as  bright  as  an  air- 
port searchlight — well,  it  affects  the  most 
hard-hearted  sergeant  in  the  business.  I 
can  go  even  further — it  affected  Plunkett. 
He  got  a tambourine  from  somewhere, 
and  he  was  getting  a big  kick  out  of  keep- 
ing time.  Now  and  then  one  of  the  native 
women  left  her  place  in  the  circle,  went  to 
the  center  of  the  circle,  and  danced  all 
over,  as  Hawaiians  do — using  not  only  her 
body  and  her  feet,  but  also  her  hands. 
Dancing  is  a language  in  Hawaii;  each 
movement  has  a meaning  of  its  own. 

Plunkett  was  having  a great  time,  but 
I knew  that  something  special  was  going 
to  happen.  The  music  speeded  up  a trifle, 
the  singing  grew  louder. 

Then  Moui  came  out  and  danced.  Most 
native  women  aren’t  even  pretty,  when 
judged  by  American  standards.  They’re 
usually  plain-looking,  and  their  waist 
measure  increases  with  age.  But  Moui 
would  have  been  called  beautiful  in  any 
country  from  Canada  to  Zululand.  There 
aren’t  enough  adjectives  in  the  English 
language  to  do  her  justice,  so  I won’t 
even  try  to  describe  her.  But  Plunkett’s 
jaw  and  tambourine  dropped  instantly 
and  simultaneously.  He  was  stunned.  He 
watched  every  movement,  like  a college 
professor  looking  at  a magician  pulling 
rabbits  out  of  a hat  and  wondering  how 
it  was  done. 

Plunkett  was  a fast  worker.  I intro- 
duced him  to  Moui  as  soon  as  the  dance 
was  over,  and  when  we  got  back  to  the 
barracks  he  had  already  told  me  that 
he  had  arranged  tor  a rendezvous  with 
her  the  following  night. 

Thursday  night  we  went  to  Sati’s. 
Moui  didn’t  know  what  kind  of  joint 
Sati’s  was.  Naturally  she  had  never  been 
there.  And,  as  I said  before,  going  to 
Sati’s  is  part  of  the  army  man’s  instinct. 

I should  have  known  what  would  hap- 
pen. I didn’t  even  think  of  it,  though. 
Plunkett  was  “showing  her  off”  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  nearly  civilized 
room  downstairs,  and  Moui  seemed  to  be 
(please  turn  to  page  24) 
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a dissertation  on  the  unacknowledged  of  the  fine  arts;  a rollicking  thesis 

on  little  or  nothing 


by  davi'd  morgan 


^ Like  many  other  phases  of  classical 

culture,  like  sculpture  and  juainting,  the 
unacknowledged  of  the  fine  arts  was, 
j during  the  Dark  Ages,  hardly  more 

than  a myth.  And  indeed,  in  the 
later  centuries  of  classical  times,  this 
! art  had  fallen  into  a state  of  disrepute 

much  like  that  in  which  it  exists  todaj'. 
Ill  a letter  dated  57  B.C.,  which  was 
j discovered  in  recent  excavations  near 

\ Hespatia  in  northern  Sicily,  Cicero, 

writing  from  his  exile  in  Thessalonica, 
states : ‘‘'rim  end  is  not  far  off,  dear 
Plaudius;'  my  friends  have  deserted; 
uiy  slaves  are  sold  or  have  run  away; 

! 1 am  forced  to  do  the  housework,  and 

‘Ut  rein  gravissimam  tihi  dicam, 
auxilium  in  patiiiis  lavandis  niihi 
ferendum  est’.”“ 


But  let  ns  contrast  Cicero’s  dainty 
abhorrence  of  the  unacknowledged  art 
with  the  attitude  of  men  who  lived 
three  centuries  before  him,  when  this 
art  was  not  without  its  enthusiastic 
patrons.  In  335  B.C.,  Aristotle  had 
just  returned  to  Athens  and  had  estab- 
lished his  school  in  the  Lyceum.  He 
had  brought  with  him  from  Macedonia 
a youth.  Hernias  Crato,  to  whom  (if 
we  are  to  believe  the  story  of  the  latter) 
Aristotle  gave  the  task  of  supervising 
the  arrangements  necessary  to  the 
material  wants  of  the  members  of  the 
Peripatetic  School.  Apparently  Crato’s 
work  soon  narrowed  down  to  the 
management  of  the  Lyceum’s  dining 
hall,  for  in  his  letters  he  deals  almost 
exclusively  with  his  duties  in  this 
capacity.  The  fact  that  Crato  was 
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spared  considerable  time  for  association 
with  his  master,  to  whom  he  was  de- 
voted, is  shown  not  only  by  his  dignified 
style  of  writing  but  also  by  the  delight 
with  which  he  describes  his  own  tasks 
as  analogous  to  those  of  the  philoso- 
phers. 

In  his  journal'*  Crato  not  only  wrote 
a scholarly  treatise  on  the  unac- 
knowledged art,  but  also  jotted  down 
considerable  data  from  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  art’s  official  fraternity  can 
be  reconstructed.  In  imitation  of  his 
beloved  master  Crato  organized  a social 
society  (it  cannot  properly  be  termed 
“fraternity,”  since  it  was  made  up  of 
both  men  and  women) — a society  com- 
posed of  Athenian  restaurant  Avork- 
ers:  waiters  and  Avaitresses,  cooks,  and 
disliAvashers  and  dish-driers.  They  met 
in  Aristotle’s  own  Lyceum,  alternately 
at  sunrise  and  sunset  in  order  that 
those  Avhose  jobs  conflicted  at  one  hour 
might  come  at  another. 

In  a letter  to  Aristotle,  Crato  de- 
scribes the  first-meeting;  “'Tim  sun  Avas 
just  setting  Avhen  we  assembled.  Our 
business  Avas  to  elect  a president.  My 
opponent  for  the  office  Avas  a charming 
little  waitres.s,  in  whoso  favor  I was 
about  to  withdraw,  hut  several  of  my 
friends  Avouhl  not  permit  me.  INText 
we  chose  our  official  motto  : Tan  Theta 
Tail  the  significance  of  Avhich  you, 
Aristotle,  Avill  no  doubt  perceive.'* 

Crato  mentions  tivo  schools  of  dish- 

’ Probably  Lucius  Plaudius  Quintellus, 
provincial  official  in  Sicily  from  58  to 
55  B.C. 

“ “To  cap  the  climax,  I have  to  help  with 
the  dishes.” 

■'  Mostof  Crato’s  diary  has  been  preserved 
and  is  now  in  the  Musee  des  Arts  Anciens 
at  Quel  Menteur,  France. 

'Apparently  the  meaning  of  the  letters 
Avas  kept  religiously  secret,  but  it  has 
been  suggested  that  they  expressed  a 
sentiment  similar  to  Crato’s  personal 
motto:  “Don’t  worry  about  getting  the 
dishes  dry,  but  for  Pete’s  sake,  get  ’em 
dry  in  a hurry." 

(please  turn  to  page  21 ) 
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a sable  coat 

a beautiful  fur  coat  and  a woman  wbo  didn't  want  to 


Mrs.  Smith  Ames,  II,  was  perplexed.  She 
had  a very  sumptuous  Russian  sable  coat 
that  she  certainly  couldn’t  take  home  and 
that  she  certainly  didn’t  want  to  give  up. 
It  was  one  of  those  coats  that  all  women 
dream  for  and  that  few  realize.  It  was  a 
rich  sleek  chestnut  brown,  full  length,  of 
Impeccable  pelts,  and  with  a large  pil- 
lowy collar — an  ostentatious  garment,  to 
say  the  least. 

Fondly  Mrs.  Ames  caressed  the  magnifi- 
cent fur  that  lay  spread  across  a divan  for 
her  admiration  and  that  of  her  hostess, 
an  old  schoolmate  whom  she  was  visiting. 

“Lucille,  what  can  I do?  I can’t  take  it 
back  to  New  York  with  me;  Smith  knows 
that  I haven’t  nearly  enough  money  to 
buy  a coat  like  this.  It  would  be  plain 
everyday  suicide  to  take  it  back  with  me. 
Aw,  heck,  I shouldn’t  have  let  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds give  it  to  me.  But  he  insisted;  and 
he’s  so  nice.  There  are  very  few  men  that 
would  do  a thing  so  nice  as  this,  but  I’m 
glad  I had  that  nervous  breakdown  any- 
way; I’ve  had  such  a swell  time  here  in 
Washington.  And  Mr.  Reynolds  has  been 
just  too  lovely  to  me.” 

“I  should  say  he  has!  Muriel,”  exclaimed 
Lucille  smiling.  “I  wonder  what  Smith 
would  have  to  say  about  all  this — but  let’s 
not  talk  about  that.” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know,  but  as  long  as  he 
doesn’t  know  about  it,  it  won’t  hurt  him. 
I ought  to  feel  terrible  about  running 
around  with  Mr.  Reynolds,  but  Smith, 
though  he  is  just  too  lovely  to  me,  is  so 
terribly  busy  with  his  practice — it’s  just 
one  case  after  another,  night  and  day.” 

“Yes,  criminal  lawyers  have  a pretty 
hard  time  of  it,  especially  a beginner  in 
times  like  these,”  Lucille  added. 

“Maybe  I wasn’t  meant  for  my  hus- 
band. But  still  I have  got  to  decide  what 
to  do  with  this  coat  right  away,”  Mrs. 
Ames  brought  the  conversation  back  to  the 
problem  before  them,  as  she  smudged  her 
cigarette  petulantly  in  a modernistic  ash 
tray  and  flopped  down  in  an  over-stuffed 
chair,  throwing  her  shapely  legs  across 
one  of  its  huge  arms. 

“Well,  you  could  give  it  back  to  him, 
but  that  might  seem  sorta  funny  after 
accepting  it  from  him,  even  though  he  did 
insist.  But  I don't  know;  he  practically 
forced  it  on  you,”  she  said  rather  du- 
biously. 

“No,  I couldn’t  do  that.  You  know  how 
it  would  seem.  Then,  too,  it’s  such  a nice 
garment;  I’d  never  be  able  to  get  another, 
if  I gave  It  up.  The  trouble  is  that  I want 


it  too  badly  to  give  it  up,”  she  queried, 
deliberately  rapping  the  back  of  her  chair 
in  which  she  was  curled  so  alluringly  and 
thoughtfully  staring  at  the  sparkling  chan- 
delier. “There  must  be  some  way  out  of 
this  dilemma.  I wish  I could  figure  some 
way  out  of  it,  dern  it.” 

“Say,  I’ve  got  it.  Toots!  Remember 
those  fraternity  pins  and  athletic  trinkets 
we  collect  in  school?  And  you  remember 
that  time  we  wanted  to  take  that  trip  to 
California.  . . .” 

“Why,  sure:  we  took  them  to  the  pawn 
shop,”  Muriel  interrupted. 

“We  can  take  the  coat  to.  . . .” 

Muriel  ruthlessly  broke  in,  “But  I don’t 
want  to  sell  it;  if  I were  going  to  get  rid 
of  it,  I would  give  it  back  to.  . . .” 

“Not  so  fast  there.  Now  let  me  talk. 
By  my  plan  you  can  keep  the  coat.”  Lu- 
cille beamed  with  the  idea  she  was  about 
to  reveal.  “Pawn  it,  see.  Take  the  ticket 
back  to  New  York  with  you.  Show  the 
ticket  to  Smith,  tell  him  you  found  it  while 
getting  on  the  train  to  return,  and  then 
send  it  to  me  to  see  what  it  is,  instructing 
me  to  make  it  good  if  it  is  anything  worth 
while.  And  I’ll  get  the  coat  for  you.  How’s 
that?” 

“Great!  It’s  marvelous.  I’ll  have  to  hand 
it  to  you,  Lucy;  you  aiways  solved  our 
problems.  Let’s  take  the  coat  down  now, 
for  the  train  leaves  at  five.” 


“Gee,  it’s  great  to  have  you  back,  Mu- 
riel; I’ve  been  so  lonsome  without  you, 
and  the  nights  have  been  much  too  cold 
for  you  to  have  been  away,”  said  Smith 
as  he  threw  his  coat  and  hat  upon  a chair 
after  having  brought  his  wife’s  baggage 
into  their  apartment. 

“I’ve  missed  you  just  oodles  and  oodles. 
Smith.  But  I know  you  have  been  relieved 
by  this  interlude,  free  from  my  complaints 
and  winnings.”  Mrs.  Smith  returned 
rather  affectionately.  “Well,  it’s  the  same 
old  place.  And  the  canary  is  still  alive. 
You’ve  kept  things  in  pretty  good  shape, 
sweetheart.  I’m  so  proud  of  you.” 

“I  managed  to  get  along,  but  I’ve  been 
mighty  busy — one  case  right  after  another. 
It’s  just  like  looking  for  the  end  of  a circle, 
I keep  on  going  never  coming  to  an  end. 
So  much  for  business.  You  seem  to  be  in 
pretty  good  shape,”  he  ventured  with  con- 
notation, proudly  giving  his  wife’s  body 
a once-over. 

“Yes,  Peter,  but  the  doctor  in  Washing- 


give  it  tip  but  did 


by  ed  gambrell 


ton  says  that  I must  be  very  careful.  By 
the  way,  here’s  something  I found  in  Wash- 
ington. Isn’t  it  a pawn  ticket?”  she 
feigned. 

“Sure,  that’s  what  it  is.  Where  did  you 
find  it?” 

“As  I was  getting  on  the  train.  I think 
I’ll  send  it  to  Lucille  and  get  her  to  see 
what  the  ticket’s  on.”  Her  plan  was  work- 
ing very  nicely. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right  about  Lucille;  I’m 
going  down  next  week,  so  I can  take  it.” 

At  first  Muriel  was  a bit  frustrated,  but 
she  soon  realized  that  it  would  be  all  right 
for  Smith  to  get  the  coat.  He  would  realize 
its  value  and  pay  the  small  loan  on  it,  she 
thought.  She  tacitly  rejoiced  over  the  suc- 
cess of  her  plan. 


“How’s  Washington?  Did  you  see  Lu- 
cille?” Mrs.  Ames  impatiently  asked  her 
husband,  overflowing  with  the  pleasant 
thought  of  the  luxurious  fur  coat  she 
would  once  again  claim  as  her  own. 

“It’s  great.  Lucille  sends  her  best  re- 
gards, love,  kisses,  and  all  that,”  Mr.  Ames 
answered  his  wife’s  trite  question  in  his 
own  way.  Much  to  the  painful  torture  of 
Muriel,  Mr.  Ames  seemed  to  forget  the 
pawn  ticket  he  had  taken  to  Washington. 
And  for  fear  of  being  obvious,  Muriel 
held  her  peace.  She  was  at  first  a bit  fear- 
ful that  he  might  have  forgotten  the  pawn 
ticket,  but,  on  a second  thought.  Smith 
wasn’t  the  kind  to  forget  even  small  things. 
Unable  to  control  her  anticipation  any 
longer,  she  inquired  of  the  ticket. 

“Oh,  it’s  lovely.  I know  you  will  like 
it:  guess  what  it  is?” 

“Well,  give  me  some  clues,  even  the 
best  detectives  need  clues,”  Muriel  re- 
torted playfully,  subduing  a disgustful 
feeling  that  tried  to  break  through. 

“It’s  for  a woman.  Every  woman  should 
have  one.  It’s  for  . . .”  Smith  ran  his  fin- 
gers through  his  hair  (which  Muriel 
thought  stood  lor  fur)  and  then  blew  on 
his  hand  and  rubbed  his  fingertips  across 
his  coat  lapel.  “And  it’s  made  of  many 
parts.  There  are  your  clues.” 

Mrs.  Ames,  thinking  that  it  could  only 
be  a coat,  made  several  very  wayward 

(please  turn  to  page  24) 
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pebbles 

by  j.  s.  perrow 

From  too  much  love  of  romance 
From  dreams  of  faith  set  free 
I thank  with  fond  remembrance 
j\Iy  old  loves  such  as  thee. 

Who  taught  me  no  love's  binding 
That  time  joy  is  in  next'  love  finding 
That  many  and  many  a pebble 
May  be  foxind  beside  the  sea. 


this  is  the  last 

by  rouamie  carroll  squires 

This  is  the  last. 

You  gave  your  love  gladly 
And  I held  it  fast; 

We  have  not  done  badly. 

You  care  no  longer — 

I think  that  is  edl. 

Hut  I shall  groxo  stronger, 

I .shall  groxo  tall. 

I am  not  proud. 

And  I am  not  xoise: 

Yoti  called  aloxid 
With  your  beautiful  eyes. 

And  I folloxeed  after, 

I folloxeed,  blind: 

Your  eyes  and  your  mouth 
and  your  laughter 
Were  kind. 

I think  this  is  all. 

Love  fires  burn 

Hut  the  charred  logs  fall. 

I never  .shall  learn.  . . . 


she's  got  my  ring 
by  porter  johmston 

Fhe  xcrote  me  a letter,  the  pretty 
child, 

.Ind  xceU-nigh  broke  my  heart. 

She  xcrote, 

"AY ell,  Tom,"  yes,  sir,  she  did, 

"1  think  xce'd  better  part. 

You  see,  Fxr  done  got  married, 
dear — 

1 thought  y'u  xcouldn't  mind — 

Jt  happened  lasts pring-year-ago 
.Iftcr  a hard  day's  grind. 

1 knoxes  I shoulda  told  y'u  sooner. 
Hut  I kinda  hated  to; 

'Cause  you  see,  I ain't  the  kinda  gal 
What  kin  tie  to  ONE  true-blue. 
Hut  Ralph — that's  him,  my  hus- 
band— 

Sorta  read  the  tother  day 
One  o'  them  thar  letters  what 
Y’u  xcrit  me  and  he  started  right 
axcay 

To  cuss  me  out  right  smart 
’N’  say  he  didn’t  give  a ding 
’Hout  no  xcife  gettin’  letters 
From  a slicker  ' or  a king 
When  he  kin  say  the  things  to  her 
What  yon  done  said  to  me. 

Course  I told  him  xce’,se  just  sorta 
friends. 

Hut  he  couldn’t  seem  to  see 
No  side  but  hi.s’n  o’  the  lot 
’Til  I told  him  ’bout  our  ring. 

An’  then  he  up  ’n  say, 

‘Fll  take  the  filthy  thing. 

You  measley,  xceasley  little  xcench. 
And  give  it  back  to  you; 

So  then  the  ring’ll  be  from  me 
An’ t’  me  y’u  xcill  be  true.’  ’’ 

Yea,  she  wrote  me  a letter,  the 
scheming  child. 

And  xcell-nigh  broke  my  heart. 

You  see  I just  LENT  her  that 
ring — 

Hut  she’s  got  it  noxc — .she’s  too- 
dern-smart. 


after  dnsli 
by  barry  gamble 

lifter  dusk,  xchen  haunting  shadoxes 
creep. 

And  souls  ascend  the  portals  of  the 
night; 

After  sunset,  xchen  God’s  silent  sleep 
Engtdfs  each  form  in  draperies  of 
delight — 

Hoxc  tender  is  that  hour  of  sacred 
calm ; 

Hoxc  sxccet  to  some  dead  heart  is 
night's  quiet  reign. 

As  forth  it  gives  a consolation  balm 
To  every  suffering  soul  in  ctirsed 
pain. 

And  often  in  the  night's  bold  sacred 
shade, 

I lift  my  eyes — and  pray  in  ferv'ul 
xcords 

To  Him  xchose  soothing  spirit  doth 
not  fade, 

Axid  xchose  enchanting  call  is  cxrr 
heard. 

And  often  xchen  in  darkest  gloom, 
I rest 

Assured  amid  the  night’s  enthrall- 
ing zest. 

the  last  hunger 
by  falk  s.  lohmson 
Though  carvers  of  a nation  from  a 
continent. 

We  stand  xdth  .sharpened  tools  in 
xcordless  discontent. 

The  miles  of  silver  rails  and  thun- 
derous, laden  trains. 

The  golden  xcheat  that  floxes  across 
the  spreading  plains. 

Commercial  texnples  xchose  upreaeh- 
ing,  storied  spires 
Are  croxeded  thick  where  once  xoere 
lonely  Indian  fires — 

In  these  xce  moulded  nature  to  our 
strictest  xc'dl. 

And  yet  we  have  a vacancy  that  xce 
must  fill. 

AccompVi.shments  have  brought  us 
near  our  cruder  goals; 

Machines  and  crops  have  failed  to 
feed  our  hungry  soids. 
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Sinclair  Lewis,  It  Can't  Happen  Here,  Doubleday  Doran,  541  np 
$2.50. 

To  those  of  us  for  whom  Hitler’s,  Mussolini’s,  and  Stalin’s  high- 
handed dictatorships  are  too  remote  to  seem  threatening  to  our 
own  democratic  order,  Sinclair  Lewis’  latest  novel,  It  Can't 
Happeji  Here,  comes  as  a needed  eye-opener. 

Perhaps  with  our  present  apparent  recovery  from  the  slough  of 
despondence  and  depression,  the  danger  of  a possible  Fascist  set- 
up in  America  headed  by  a demagogue  of  the  late  Huey  Long’s 
stripe  goes  aglimniering.  Nevertheless  in  hard  times  the  threat  of 
dictatorship  in  the  United  States  may  again  become  real.  There 
will  be  no  more  vivid  and  more  bitter  warning  against  such  an 
order  than  ewis’  picture  of  it  in  his  new  novel. 

While  It  Can't  Happen  Here  is  a cogent  argument  against 
Fascism  in  the  United  States,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a savage  in- 
vective against  the  methods  of  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Stalin. 

The  reader  sees  Fascism  set  up  in  Washington  through  the 
eyes  of  Doremus  Jessup,  editor  and  publisher  of  a small  daily 
newspaper  in  Vermont.  Out  of  the  present  situation  of  economic 
unrest,  group  greed,  and  class  discontent  Mr.  Lewis  convincingly 
describes  the  rise  of  public  demagogue  number  one.  Senator 
Windrip,  a character  modeled  closely  along  the  lines  of  the  late 
Huey  Long. 

Windrip  is  nominated  in  1936  as  Democratic  candidate  for 
president  on  a platform  pledging  him  to  redistribute  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  to  turn  congress  into  an  advisory  body,  and  to 
set  up  a large  military  organization  to  carry  out  his  decrees. 
Once  the  regime  has  been  set  up,  Lewis  paints  Fascism  in  all 
its  ugly  colors:  persecution  of  the  Jews  and  negroes,  military 
suppression  of  all  political  opposition,  an  exodous  of  respecta- 
bility to  Canada,  elevation  of  the  ignorant  and  the  illiterate  to 
places  of  responsibility,  mass  murder  by  court  martial,  the  end 
of  the  free  press,  and  all  the  other  horrors  one  reads  about  in  the 
headlines  over  European  datelines. 

Lewis  employs  a clever  shift  of  focus  in  the  novel.  He  tele- 
scopes his  lenses  on  the  national  administration,  and  then 
brings  them  in  sharp  local  focus  on  the  effect  of  Windrip’s  meas- 
ures and  setup  upon  the  community  in  which  Jessup  is  running  a 
newspaper. 

Jessup’s  secret  and  determined  opposition  to  the  Windrip  gov- 
ernment, his  difficulties  in  rearing  his  family,  and  his  double  life 
with  a wife  and  a mistress  form  the  chief  threads  of  the  personal 
part  Of  the  plot. 

It  Can’t  Happen  Here  can  well  be  numbered  along  with  Babbitt 
and  Arroiosmith  as  Lewis’  best  work.  It  far  surpasses  the  recent 
and  rather  weak  Work  of  Art.  Here  are  revolution,  anarchy, 
oppression,  and  tyranny  at  their  vividest.  Here  is  Lewis’  tren- 
chant phrase  and  mordant  satire.  If  this  novel  fails  to  live, 
the  reason  will  lie  in  the  hypothetical  nature  of  the 
story  and  the  contemporaneous  background  of  Lewis’ 
politics. 

As  a political  novel,  it  may  rank  among  the  greatest. 

Certainly  it  is  more 


alive,  more  stirring, 
and  better  written  than 
Disraeli’s  slow-moving 
political  novels  with 
their  stilted  dialogue 
and  falty  plot. 

John  Pkklk. 


A.  C.  Reid,  I’h.D.,  Christ  and  the  Present  Cri.si,s,  Wake  Forest 
Press.  112  pp.,  $1.00. 

Laymen  and  clergymen  have  flooded  the  religious  press  during 
the  past  few  years  with  great  quantities  of  worthwhile  and  worth- 
less literature.  Prophets  and  false  prophets  have  sounded  their 
trumpets  and  presented  their  panaceas  for  the  world’s  ills.  And 
the  general  public  has  justly  become  pretty  well  disgusted 
It  is  quite  fittinv,  then,  that  the  first  book  to  be  published  by 
the  ^\ake  Forest  College  Press  should  be  an  inspiring  and  cleen 
examination  of  Christian  institutions  and  Christian  ideals  in 
their  relation  to  the  present-day  muddle,  from  the  pen  of  a 
Christian  teacher  who  has  inspired  countless  students  and  citi- 
zens of  North  Carolina  to  intelligent  religious  thinking. 

Characterized  by  the  frank  and  clear  insight  with  which 
Dr.  -Reid  addresses  himself  to  vital  problems.  Christ  And  The 
I resent  Cri.Hs  sounds  a sharp  and  long-needed  note  to  men  and 
women  who  are  seriously  interested  in  applyin?  the  principles 
society  and  institutions.  Proclaiming  that 
If  Christianity  is  to  meet  the  grave  needs  of  the  present  time. 
Christians  and  Christian  organizations  must  look  beyond  tra- 
ditionalism, dogmatism,  fundamentalism,  modernism,  creeds 
and  theolop,  the  author,  in  the  manner  of  the  philosophers 
whom  he  loves,  delves  into  pertinent  questions  in  organized 
religion  of  today. 

The  book,  divided  into  five  chapters— lectures  presented  on 
various  occasions  by  the  author-deals  with  the  topics:  “Rees- 
teblishinc  Confidence,”  ‘‘Christian  Ambassadorship,”  ‘‘Woman  as 
Custodian,  ’ ‘‘Christian  Education,”  and  “The  Function  of  a 
” chapter  examines  a separate 

fii  1 the  general  problem,  but  through  each  there  runs  a con- 
stant thread  of  sincerity  and  depth. 

j®.  ^ ^ reestablishment  of  confidence  in  human 

he  '“^hest  conception  of 

the  tepi  Furthermore,  there  is  a need  of  renewed  confidence  in 

aJ-fTnTear  ^ realization  that  religious  organizations 

fn  e"'*-  A reestablished  confidence  in  man 

in  his  true  worth  is  also  necessary;  and,  finally,  society  needs 
to  turn  from  Its  pragmatic  and  materialistic  standards  and  values 
to  a reestablished  confidence  in  God. 

Christian  Ambassadorship  presents  a challenging  and  search- 

sefvice"Ttr‘’\°'  qualifications  for  intefligLt  ChrisUa.i 
service,  in  the  church  and  out. 

In  discussing  the  place  of  woman  in  society  of  today  Dr  Reid 
hooT^a  Id  th decries  the  lowered  standards  of  wonian- 
whRh  hp  the  home,  upon 

Terve  her  idPPi  ’ 1°^  Challenging  woman  to  pre- 

vellLmiit  ® represent  the  highest  type  of  human  de- 

velopnient,  he  issues  a stirring  call  to  women  of  today. 

of^Todfv^irf  ‘ J'’®  Functions  of  a Christian  College 

of  Today  are  discussed  with  an  insight  to  be  expected  from  om 

rducatioris  ChH  t-®  u truly  Christian  teacher.  True 

? n Christian  education,  and  society  can  never  progress 

bound  ir  fpv'  “ f^i®^upon  the  purely  secular  instituS 
stiinHp  ^ Y®  Pohtics  and  prejudices.  In  Christian  in- 
stitutions an  unhampered  search  for  truth,  no  matter  what  the 
outcome,  can  be  carried  on:  and  information  can  be 
modified  by  spiritual  truths  to  become  genuine  knowledge. 
On  the  campus  of  the  Christian  college  the  only  authority 
is  the  Christ;  and  one  may  assert  that  this  tact  affords  the 
brightest  hope  for  the  attainment  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  freedom.” 

Already  proving  tremendously  popular  in  its  first 
tew  weeks  of  sale,  this  initial  offering  ct 
one  of  Wake  Forest’s  finest  minds  is  indeed 
a credit  to  the  newly-founded  Press. 

— Al  Martin. 
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Sinister  Sam  Smith  laid  down  four  aces  and  raked  in 
the  pot. 

“This  game  ain’t  on  the  level,”  drawled  Two-Gmi  Earp. 
“That  ain’t  the  hand  I dealt  you.” 


“It  is  reported  that  one  of  North  Dakota’s  fastidious 
newlyweds  kneads  bread  with  her  gloves  on.  The  incident 
may  be  somewhat  peculiar,  hut  there  are  others. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  needs  bread  with  his  shoes  on. 
Jlo  needs  bread  with  his  shirt  on.  Ho  needs  bread  with 
his  pants  on,  and  unless  some  of  the  delinquent  subscribers 
of  the  Flag  of  Freedom  newspaper  pay  up  before  long,  he 
will  need  bread  without  a darn  thing  on,  and  North  Dakota 
is  no  Garden  of  Eden  in  the  winter  time.” — Flag  of  Free- 
dom. 


Then  there’s  the  story  of  the  girl  who  worked  in  a bean 
cannery  and  put  the  beaus  in  tbc  cans  upside  down  and  gave 
all  the  people  hiccups. 


“Did  you  give  your  daughter  that  copy  of  ‘What  Every 
Girl  Should  Know’’  V’ 

“Yes,”  replied  the  mother  despondently,  “and  she’s  writ- 
ing a letter  to  tlie  author,  suggesting  a couple  of  dozen  cor- 
rections and  the  addition  of  two  new  chapiters.” 

— The  Pitt  Panther. 


David  Morgan:  Who  was  that  peach  I saw  you  with 
last  night? 

Falk  Johnson:  Peach,  heck!  That  was  a fruit  compote. 

David  Morgan : Huh  ? 

Ealk  Johnson  : She  acted  sour  as  a lemon  ; she  w'as  slippery 
as  a banana,  and  when  I squeezed  her  she  hit  me  in  the 
eyo  like  a grai)efruit. 

— Punch  Bowl. 


“No,  Mi.ss  Murgatroyd,  a neckerchief  is  not  tlie  head 
of  a sorority  house.” 

—Old  Line. 


“What  the  dickens  are  you  doing  down  here  in  the  cellar?” 
asked  the  rooster. 

“Well,  if  it’s  any  of  your  darned  business,”  replied  the  hen, 
“I’m  laying  in  a supply  of  coal.” 

— irfdoie. 


Irate  Father  (bellowdng  from  head  of  stairs)  : Say,  young 
man,  are  you  going  to  stay  all  night? 

Young  Iklan  : Er — thanks.  Have  you  got  an  extra  pair  of 
pajamas?  ' Green  Griffin. 


“CASTLE  HIGHLIGHTS” 


MAY  7 — 

SHIRLEY  TEMPLE 

— in  — 


CAPTAIN  JANUARY 


MAY  8 — 

RUBY  KEELER  - DICK  POWELL 
— in  — 


"COLLEEN'^ 


COMING— 

''Small  Town  Girl" 

"Message  to  Garcia" 

"Desire" 
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Liftle  grains  of  wisdom. 

And  little  chunks  of  sense. 
Moke  wounds  of  Cupid's  shaft 
A little  less  intense. 


Jack  and  Jill  went  up  a hill 
Upon  a moonlight  ride; 
When  Jack  came  back, 

One  eye  was  block; 

His  pal,  you  see,  had  lied. 


You  sing  o little  song  or  two; 

And  you  have  a little  chat; 

You  make  a little  candy  fudge. 

And  then  you  take  your  hat. 

You  hold  her  hand  and  say  good-night! 

As  sweetly  as  you  can; 

Ain't  that  a helluva  an  evening 
For  a great,  big,  healthy  man? 


Three's  a crowd,  and  there  were  three,  . 
He,  the  lamp,  and  lovely  she. 

Two  is  company,  and  no  doubt, 

That  is  why  the  lamp  went  out. 


There's  nothing  on  the  level 
About  this  crazy  town, 

'Couse  half  the  streets  run  up  the  hill. 
And  the  other  half  run  down. 


A student  did  live  in  a den 
He  met  a sweet  co-ed  and  then. 
They  just  sat  and  talked, 

But  in  the  Dean  walked. 

It  sounded  too  fishy.  Amen. 


Some  girls  I've  known  said  they  wouldn't 
While  some  even  said  that  they  couldn't; 
I just  wasn't  rating 
So  now  I am  dating 
A girl  who  just  says  that  she  shouldn't. 


Dressed  in  sheerness 
I crave  your  nearness 
And  we  could  be  as  one 
But  that  will  never,  never  be, 
'Till  you  lay  off  chewing  gum. 


I put  my  trust  and  faith  in  you, 

I thought  I could  rely. 

But  now  I'm  disillusioned — 

I wish  that  I might  die. 

I made  you  my  ideal  you  see, 

And  so  I copied  you. 

I should  have  copied  someone  else — 
Now  I am  flunking,  too. 


I used  to  love  my  garden 
But  now  my  love  is  dead 
For  I found  a Bachelor's  Button 
In  my  Black-eyed  Susan's  bed. 


Every  rose  has  its  thorn 
There's  fuzz  on  all  the  peaches. 
There's  never  been  a program  yet 
Without  some  poor  fool  making 
speeches ! 


My  candle  dances 
In  the  night 
With  lovely  lilting 
Flame,  and  bright. 
The  moths  flock  gaily 
From  the  skies. 

But  where  are  all 
The  butterflies. 


SELECTED 

DITTIES 

These  verses  were  selected  at  ran- 
dom from  other  college  comics. 
Laugh  at  your  own  risk. 


There  are  girls  who  are  squeamish, 
And  those  who  are  tough. 

Those  who  are  firmish — 

Those  who  are  rough. 

But  the  girl  who  goes 
Over  best  with  the  men 
Is  the  girl  who  knows 
How  to  say  yes  when. 


A sultan  at  odd  with  his  harem 
Thought  of  o way  he  could  scare  'em. 
He  caught  a mouse — 

Let  it  loose  in  the  house. 

Thus  storting  the  first  horem-scarem. 


Soft  and  white. 
Dainty  fine; 

Pure  and  bright, 
Simple  design; 
Quiet  and  meek. 
Classic  mould; 
Gentle  and  weak, 
But,  oh,  so  cold! 


In  Boccaccio,  it's  frankness; 

In  Rabelais,  it's  life. 

In  a professor,  it's  clever. 

And  in  a college  comic,  it's  smutty. 


I took  her  to  a night  club. 

I took  her  to  a show. 

I took  her  almost  anywhere 
A girl  and  boy  could  go. 

I took  her  to  swell  dances. 

I took  her  out  to  tea: 

When  all  my  dough  was  gone  I sow 
She  had  been  taking  me. 


I stood  beneath  the  mistletoe. 
And  waited  patiently. 

My  secret  love  just  hurried  by 
And  never  glanced  at  me, 

So  now  I'm  eating  yeast  cakes — 
(My  stomach's  a pasty  smear); 
I'm  using  Lux  and  Lifebuoy, 

And  waiting  for  next  year. 


She  was  peeved  and  called  him  "Mr." 
Not  because  he  went  and  kr. 

But  because  just  before. 

As  she  opened  the  door. 

This  same  Mr.  kr.  sr. 


There  was  an  old  sculptor  named 
Phidias, 

Whose  knowledge  of  Art  was  invidious. 

He  carved  Aphrodite 

Without  any  nightie 

Which  shocked  all  the  ultra-fastidious. 


'Twas  the  night  before  pay-day,  and  all 
through  my  jeans 

I hunted  in  vain  for  the  price  of  some 
beans; 

Not  o quarter  was  stirirng,  not  even  a 

j'f/ 

The  kale  was  off  duty,  dull  edges  had 
quit. 

Speed  onward!  Speed  onward!  0 Time, 
in  thy  flight. 

Make  it  tomorrow,  just  for  tonight. 


Strangely  cantankerous 
Plutocrats  bankerous 
From  year  ends  to  year  ends 
Recline  on  their  rear  ends. 


I'm  a little  collich  boy, 

I drink  beer. 

And  my  little  tummy  sticks — 
Way — out  here. 


Blue  eyes  gaze  at  mine — Vexation. 
Soft  hands  clasped  in  mine — Palpitation. 
Fair  hair  close  to  mine — Temptation. 
Footsteps — Damnation. 
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“Is  this  the  Salvation  Army?” 
“Yes.” 

“Do  you  save  had  women?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  save  a couple  for  me  for 
Saturday  night.”  — Lyre. 


A young  man  entered  a crowded  sub- 
way train  and  was  forced  to  stand  next 
to  a girl  about  twenty  stations.  They 
were  bounced  about  for  the  duration  of 
the  journey,  and  as  the  man  started  to 
leave  at  his  destination,  he  turned  to 
the  girl  and  said  : 

“Madame,  here  is  my.  card — just  in 
case — .”  — Lyre. 


Mother : Were  you  discreet  at  the 
house-party,  daughter  ? 

Daughter:  Yeah.  We  locked  the 
door.  — Widow. 


Did  you  hear  the  one  about  the  girl 
who  was  thrown  out  of  the  nudist  cult 
because  she  had  a coat  on  her  tongue? 


“Elmer,  Elmer,  do  you  love  me?” 
“I’ll  say.” 

“Do  you  think  I’m  beautiful?” 
“You  bet.” 

“Are  my  eyes  the  loveliest  you’ve  ever 
seen  ?” 

“Shucks,  yes.” 

“ — my  mouth  like  a rosebud  ?” 

“You  know  it.” 

“ — and  my  figure  divine  ?” 
“Uli-hnh.” 

“Oh,  Elmer,  you  say  the  nice.st 
things,  tell  me  some  more.” 

— Widow. 


Fred  Johnson  : Riley,  what  time  is  it  ? 
Riley  Dobbins  : I can’t  tell.  There’sh 
two  ban’s  on  thish  damn  watch  an’  I 
don’t  know  whi.sh  to  believe. 


“Whatfo’  you  .sha’penin’  dat  razor?” 

“Woman,  they’s  a pair  o’  gemmuns 
shoes  undah  yo’  bed.  If  they  ain’t  no 
niggah  in  dem  shoe.s — ah’m  gonna 
•shave.” 


“How  do  you  know  your  daughter 
trusts  in  God  ?” 

“By  the  company  she  keeps.” 

— Wataugan. 


Vera : What  color  dress  are  you 
going  to  wear  to  the  ball? 

Edna : We’re  supposed  to  wear  some- 
thing to  match  our  boy-friends  hair, 
so  I’ll  wear  black.  M’hat  will  you 
wear  ? 

Vera  : I don’t  think  I’ll  go.  My  date 
is  Sam  Poole. 


little  or  nothing 

(continued  from  page  15) 

drying:  the  Melitarian  and  the  Ilesio- 
dopian.  “Members  of  the  former 
school  practice  the  following  techni- 
que,” explains  Crato.  “They  hold  a 
corner  of  the  drying  cloth  in  the  left 
hand,  allowing  the  cloth  to  hang  light- 
ly. The  right  hand,  taking  uj)  the 
dish,  flips  it  to  the  left  and  then 
catches  up  the  rest  of  the  loosely  hang- 
ing cloth,  which  it  brushes  lightly  across 
and  under  the  dish.  While  the  left 
puts  down  this  dish  the  right  takes 
up  another.  The  method  of  the 
Hesiodopians  differs  mainly  in  the 
fact  that  the  cloth  is  held  wadded  in 
the  right  hand,  while  the  left  holds 
the  dish  all  the  time.  . . . “I  myself,” 
continues  Crato,  “prefer  the  former 
method,  for  it  admits  of  a slight  rotary 
twist  of  the  dish,  by  which  the  edges 
are  brushed  dry  against  the  towel.” 
There  are  today  many  advocates  of 
each  method,  but  everyone,  of  either 
school,  bases  his  preference  on  Crato’s 
Law,  namely : 


Efficiency  in  drying  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  extent  to  which  both  hands 
are.  kept  equally  and  therefore  entirely 
hti.sy,  and  to  the  heat  of  the  rinsing 
water,  and  to  the  numerical  quantity 
know7v  as  Crato’s  Number. 

Crato’s  Yumber  is  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  twice  the  sine  of  the 
angle  representing  the  inclination  of 
the  plates  while  draining  by  a rapidly 
mounting  geometric  progression.  This 
progression  represents  the  rapid  de- 
cline; after  the  first  few  moments,  of 
the  amount  of  water  that  drains  from 
the  dishes  per  second. 

Crato  concludes  his  treatise  with  the 
following  naive  narration:  “Aristotle 
came  into  the  kitchen  as  1 was  drying 
dishes  today  and  began  to  expound 
to  me  the  three  geometric  impossibili- 
ties: the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  the 
duplication  of  the  cube,  and  the  tri- 
section of  the  angle.  Though  my  educa- 
tion lias  been  largely  along  other  lines, 
I was  able  to  talk  intelligently  enough 
to  draw  him  out.  As  he  sat  talking, 
amid  the  clatter  of  dishes,  he  suddenly 
remarked  : 'Crato,  had  you  ever  thought 
that  here  is  one  such  problem  in  your 
art !’  (For  he  was  always  considerate 
enough  to  call  mine  an  art.) 

“ ‘Yo,’  I replied  slowly.  ‘As  many 
contemplative  hours  as  I have  spent 
over  my  sink,  my  thoughts  have  never 
wandered  in 'that  direction.’ 

“Aristotle’s  eyes  twinkled.  ‘It’s  this, 
Crato : ()nery,  how  is  the  dish-drier  to 
get  his  work  done  before  the  dish- 
washer ?” 

And  then  Crato  adds  sheepishly,  “To 
cover  my  chagrin  I gave  him  a 2^iece 
of  pie  and  told  him  to  scram.” 
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“Lady,  you’ll  Lave  to  pay  half-fare  for  that  boy.” 

“But,  conductor,  he’s  only  four  years  old.” 

“Well,  he  looks  like  a six-year-old.” 

“Sir,  I have  been  married  only  four  years.” 

“Lady,  I’m  not  asking  for  a confession.  I’m  asking  for  a 
half-fare.”  — Vale  Record. 


The  doctor  was  visiting  Rastus’  wife  to  deliver  her  twelfth 
offspring.  While  riding  along  with  Ra.stus  he  saw  a duck  in 
the  road. 

Doctor  ; Whose  duck  is  that  ? 

Rastus : That  ain’t  no  duck.  Tliat’s  the  stork  with  his  legs 
wore  off.  — ranch  Bowl. 


Father:  Wliere  are  you  going,  daughter? 

Daughter : Downstairs  to  get  .some  ice  water. 

Father:  In  your  nightgown? 

Daughter:  Ro,  in  a jjitcher.  — Sour  Owl. 


the  manly  art  of  osculation 

(continued  from  page  13) 


of  nose  or  some  other  2>art  of  the  face  or  of  having  your 
puckered  lips  extended  sillily  in  unfilled  expectancy.  (If 
you  have  a mustache,  remember  that  a kiss  in  the  mouth  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush.) 


Couperaiion 

For  the  fullest  return  from  your  Investment  your  partner 
in  this  osculatory  indulgence  must  cooperate.  Boy,  oh  boy ! 
If  it  is  a bit  discouraging  to  feel  that  you  have  no  more  than 
a puppet,  perhaps  a conniving  one,  in  your  arms.  Only 
cooperating  is  really  heaven  to  kiss,  and,  tlien,  heaven,  oh 
heaven ! 


DON’T  BE  IN  A HURRY. 


Hie  Kiss 


‘Silly! 


r» 


“I  was  out  with  a professional  mind-reader  last  night.” 
“How  did  she  enjoy  her  holiday?”  — Sundial. 


“Well,  my  boy,  what  did  Santa  bring  you?” 

Three  Year  Old : “Aw,  I got  a little  red  chair,  but  it  ain’t 
much  good.  It’s  got  a hole  in  the  bottom  of  it.” — Wataugan. 


The  attainment  of  the  art.  Ah,  hold  her  soft  body  close 
to  yours.  Stroke  her  hair.  Gaze  into  her  dreamy  eyes. 
Hold  her  close — closer  still — heart  to  heart.  Her  lips  invite 
you.  (Don’t  forget  to  moisten  yours.)  Ready.  Aim. 
Softly.  Slowly.  Fire!!!  Lips  meet  lips.  Two  souls  unite 
and  fly  away  in  ecstacy  to  heights  sublime. 

DON’T  BE  IN  SUCH  A HURRY. 


“That  means  fight  where  I come  from,  stranger.” 
“Well,  why  don’t  you  fight  ?” 

“ ’Cause  I ain’t  where  I come  from.”  —Purple  Cow. 


SHORTY'S 

Sandwiches 

Drinks 

Tobitccos 

FIVE  BILLIARD  TABLES 
TWO  BOWLING  ALLEYS 

Nineteen  Yeors  Service  to  Students 
at  Wake  Forest  College 

TWO  CHAIR  BARBERSHOP 

Shove  20c  Haircuts  35c 

Shorty’s,  That’s  the  Place 
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Psychologist:  i^ow  when  1 say  a word  I want  you  to  give 
yonr  reaction  to  it.  Horse. 

Being  analyzed:  Do  I have  to  be  per.sonal? — Skipper. 


Two  deaf  old  folks  met  at  a reunion  and  were  talking  about 
their  childhood.  Said  the  old  lady  to  the  old  man : “Do  you 
remember  how  we  used  to  play  together  when  we  were  young, 
and  how  I used  to  spank  you  when  yon  didn’t  behave  ? ’ 
“Heh?  Oh,  yes,  you  would  hardly  recognize  the  old  place, 


would 


yon 


— Carnegie  Puppet. 


Professor:  Xow  I’m  going  to  divide  the  class  into  three 
groups;  those  who  have  worked  ])roblem  forty,  those  ^^ho 
have  not  worked  problem  forty,  and  tliose  who  have  done 
neither.  Is  that  clear?  —Yellow  Jacket. 


He  was  in  Chcm  lab,  and  the  prof  was  explaining  certain 

reactions  to  him : ... 

“This  liquid  turns  bine  if  your  unknown  is  basic,  and  it 
turns  red  if  the  unknown  is  acid.” 

“Sorry,  but  I’m  color  blind,”  apologized  the  brain  trust. 
“Have  you  got  anything  with  a hell  on  it?”  —Medleg. 


Little  Boy : Say,  mister,  let  me  have  six  of  those  diapers. 
Drug  Clerk:  Here  you  are,  sonny.  That’ll  be  ninety  cents 
for  the  diapers  and  three  cents  for  the  tax. 

Little  Boy:  The  hell  with  the  tacks.  life  hrndder  uses 
safety  pins.  —Borrowed. 


Crowd:  Hey!  Sit  down  in  front! 
Manager : Quit  yer  kidding.  I don  t 


bend 


that  way. 
— Lampoon. 


doe:  Look  at  that  guy  dribbling. 

Fanny  Belle:  It’s  a wonder  he  wouldn’t  blow  his  no.se. 

— The  Yowl. 


Johnny  and  Mary  went  out  into  the  country  to  pick  flowers. 
Mary’s  mother  went,  too,  and  so  they  picked  flowers. 

— Battalion. 


Little  Rollo,  full  of  glee, 

I’ushed  his  pojipa  in  the  sea. 

Mother  said  with  look  malicious. 

You  naughty  brat,  you’ll  kill  the  fi.shes. 

— Sourflaiih. 


“Yes,  madam,  what  can  I do  for  you  today? 

“I’m  going  to  be  married  next  Tuesday,  and  I would  like 
to  get  some  silk  pajamas.  What  color  is  appropriate  foi  a 
bride?” 

“White  is  the  preferred  color  if  it  is  yonr  first  marriage, 
and  lavender  if  you  have  been  married  before.” 

“Well,  you’d  better  give  me  some  white  ones  with  just  a 
wee  touch  of  lavender  in  them.”  Owl. 
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'Oh,  that's  Toxey;  he  wears  the  glasses  so  no  one 
will  recognize  him." 


Home  is  a place  where  you  can  scratch  any  spot  that 
itches.  — ]Vataugan. 


Vivian  tells  one  about  a res|)oiisible  bachelor — he’s  re- 
sponsible for  a lot  more  than  p(>o])le  t\\hik.  --\Valaugan. 


Di'unk  (looking  down  at, moon’s  I'eflection  in  water)  : Say, 
what’s  that  I sec  down  there? 

Cop : It’s  the  moon. 

Drunk  : Well  how  in  hell  did  I get  way  u])  here? — Widow, 
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he  hated  hawaii 

(continued  from  page  14) 

enjoying  his  attention.  I had  nearly 
finished  my  first  glass  of  the  powerful 
okelehau  highballs  when  Pali  walked  in. 
Pali,  by  the  way,  was  Moui’s  brother.  He 
had  found  out  where  Moui  was,  I sup- 
pose, and  had  come  there  to  get  her  out. 
He  walked  over  to  our  table  and  jabbered 
softly  in  Hawaiian. 

Moui  didn’t  want  to  leave.  She  was 
having  a wonderful  time.  Pali  took  her 
arm  and  tried  to  pull  her  away  from  the 
table. 

Moui  didn’t  want  to  leave.  She  was  hav- 
ing a wonderful  time.  Pali  took  her  arm 
and  tried  to  pull  her  away  from  the  table. 

Plunket  came  out  of  his  chair  like  a 
partridge  out  of  a brush-heap.  Every 
window  in  Sati’s  rattled  twice — once  when 
Plunkett’s  fist  hit  Pali’s  jaw,  and  once 
again  when  Pali  hit  the  floor. 

There’s  only  one  way  to  keep  from 
having  a riot  at  Sati’s.  Don't  ever  knock 
a man  down.  Whenever  you  do  there’s  a 
riot. 

Pali  pulled  out  a knife.  Every  native 
Hawaiian,  Jap,  Filipino,  Malay,  or  what- 
have-you  in  Sati’s  snarled  and  headed 
tor  Plunkett.  Everybody  else  headed  for 
Pali.  And  things  began  flying  through 
the  air.  Everything  was  being  thrown 
besides  the  floor,  the  walls,  and  the  roof. 
Little  Margaret  Sati  ran  out  into  the 
street,  screaming  for  police  in  a voice 
that  probably  carried  all  the  twenty  miles 
to  Schofield  Barracks. 

Somebody  knocked  me  fiat  with  a bowl 
of  shark-fin  stew,  and  the  next  thing  I 
knew  was  that  Sati’s  was  full  of  M.  P.’s, 
S.  P.’s,  and  the  Honolulu  Police  force. 
Shortly  afterward  twenty  soldiers  (in- 
cluding Plunkett  and  me)  were  in  the 
bull-wagon,  headed  tor  the  guard-house  at 
Schofield. 

Plunkett  had  already  shown  himself  to 
be  full  of  surprise.  I thought  I had 
seen  ’em  all,  but  I had  one  more  surprise 
coming.  When  the  M.  P.’s  got  us  back 
to  the  barracks  there  was  naturally  some 
mixup  while  the  bull-wagon  was  being 
unloaded.  Plunkett  grabbed  an  M.  P.  by 
the  arm. 

“What’ve  the  boys  been  up  to.  corporal?” 

The  corporal  was  busy. 

“Riot?”  asked  Plunkett. 

“Yeah,”  said  the  M.  P.,  who  was  still 
busy.  “What’s  it  to  you?” 

“Just  curious,  that’s  all,”  replied 
Plunkett.  “Sorry.”  And  the  amazing 
Plunkett  walked  leisurely  away,  un- 
molested, while  I went  into  the  regimental 
guard-house. 

The  next  time  I saw  Plunkett  was  on 
Saturday  morning,  I was  sweeping  the 
street  in  front  of  the  guard-house  when 
he  sauntered  up. 

“So  long,”  said  Plunkett.  “I  leave 


this  dump  in  an  hour  and  a half.  Wish 
I could  help  you  out.” 

“Wish  you  could  too,”  I said.  “So  long. 
When  are  you  coming  back?” 

“Pm  not  coming  back  to  this  hole,” 
said  Plunkett,  proceeding  to  describe  the 
“hole”  in  no  uncertain  terms.  “Pm  headed 
tor  Panama.  Maybe  there’s  some  romance 
there.  There  certainly  isn’t  any  on 
Oahu.”  He  looked  disgusted.  “Imagine! 
That  little  devil  was  stringing  me.” 

Maybe  I’m  dumb,  but  it  was  three  days 
before  I realized  that  Plunkett  didn’t 
know  that  Pali  was  Moui’s  brother.  He 
thought  Pali  was  her  lover,  of  course. 

That’s  the  last  time  I saw  Plunkett.  I 
never  saw  Moui  again,  either.  The  natives 
told  me  (when  I finally  got  out  of  the 
guard-house)  that  Moui  had  gone  to  look 
for  Plunkett  and  hadn’t  come  back. 

I wonder  if  she  ever  found  him. 


iCOi£lC 

(continued  from  page  16) 

guesses,  not  daring  to  suggest  that  it  was 
what  she  thought  it  was.  “Is  it  a vanity 
set?” 

“Yes,  how’d  you  guess  it?”  Mr.  Ames 
said,  seemingly  disappointed  that  his  wife 
had  guessed  correctly. 

Muriel  thought  he  was  joking,  but  her 
heart  dropped  with  an  almost  audible  crash 
when  her  husband  brought  in  and  opened 
a large  octagon-shaped  velvet-covered  box 
that  contained  a very  handsome  vanity  set. 

“See,  it  has  a comb,  brush,  a hand  mir- 
ror, powder  box,  and  a complete  finger- 
nail set  and  everything  else.” 

Muriel  burned  up  inside;  it  was  all  she 
could  do  to  force  a weak  elatement  over 
the  beautiful  but  heartbreaking  set  before 
her.  Taking  it  with  a painfully  expressed 
delight,  she  excused  herself  before  the 
fierce  boiling  inside  of  her  exploded,  “I’m 
going  to  use  it  right  away.” 

“That’s  good,  and  if  you  will  excuse  me, 
I’ve  got  to  go  to  the  office  for  a while.  I’ll 
meet  you  there  at  five  for  supper  and  a 
show.”  Mr.  Ames  kissed  his  wife  most  af- 
fectionately and  dashed  out. 

Muriel  was  glad  that  he  had  left.  Col- 
lapsing upon  her  bed,  she  sobbed,  saying 
some  things  that  weren’t  exactly  nice.  “He 
went  and  told  the  pawnshop  proprietor 
that  he  had  found  a ticket,  and  the  pawn- 
shop proprietor  palmed  this  measley  set 
off  on  him,”  she  blubbered.  “Damn  him, 
damn  him!”  she  continued  to  blubber. 

It  was  gone,  the  fur  coat  was  gone,  gone 
forever,  she  thought.  Why  hadn’t  she  in- 
sisted that  Lucille  exchange  the  ticket  or 
why  hadn’t  she  brought  the  coat  home 
with  her?  Even  the  latter  with  a poor  ex- 
cuse would  have  been  better  than  losing 
the  coat,  the  one  thing  that  she  had  wished 
for  most,  she  thought. 

She  started  to  phone  Smith  and  tell 
him  that  she  was  feeling  too  bad  to  go 
out,  but  no,  she  couldn’t  feel  bad  so  quick- 


ly, not  when  Smith  had  just  come  home 
and  brought  her  such  a beautiful  vanity 
set.  He  was  due  a bit  of  consideration, 
even  if  she  didn’t  get  the  fur  coat,  she 
surmised. 

A little  after  five  Mrs.  Smith  Ames,  II, 
walked  into  her  husband’s  law  office,  seem- 
ingly none  the  worse  after  having  lost  a 
most  expensive  Russian  Sable  robe.  As 
JIuriel  entered,  Mr.  Ames’  stenographer 
was  leaving.  With  her  hat  and  coat  on, 
the  stenographer  was  calling  into  her  em- 
ployer’s office  asking  “It  that  all  for 
today?” 

“Yes,  thank  you,”  came  the  reply. 

“Goodbye,”  she  said,  turning  to  leave. 

“Good  afternoon,  and  it  you  see  my  wife, 
tell  her  I’m  waiting.” 

The  stenographer  began  to  cross  the  re- 
ception room  toward  the  hall  door. 

“Why,  good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Ames.  How 
are  you  today?” 

Mrs.  Ames  was  about  to  return  this  cour- 
tesy, when  suddenly  she  burst  into  tears 
and  then,  backing  feebly  into  a chair,  sat 
down. 

Her  husband,  hearing  the  tearful  com- 
motion, rushed  into  the  reception  room 
and  over  to  his  wife,  asking  her  what  in 
the  world  she  was  bawling  about.  Grab- 
bing the  skirt  of  the  luxurious  Russian 
sable  coat  that  her  husband’s  stenographer 
was  wearing,  she  sobbed,  “It’s  this!  It’s 
this!” 


the  dancing  was  good 
(continued  from  page  10) 

Williams  stumbled  blindly  away 
from  the  telephone.  He  knew  that  there 
would  be  a suit. 

Three  weeks  later  J.  Cornell  Smith, 
immaculately  dressed  and  completely 
composed,  emerged  from  the  court  room, 
lie  stepped  into  his  glisteningly  new 
five-thousand-dollar  automobile  and 
left  Miami.  At  dinner  that  night,  near- 
ly two  hundred  miles  north,  he  drew 
from  an  inside  pocket  a little  book  which 
he  opened  to  a page  filled  with  neat 
figures. 

“Xot  bad,”  he  said,  smiling  to  him- 
self. “All  expenses — including  hotel, 
yachts,  clothes,  car,  trial,  and  dancing 
— come  only  to  thirty-six  grand.  And 
the  court  gave  me  the  hundred  thou- 
sand.” 

He  abstractedly  watched  a waiter  in 
the  distant  end  of  the  dancing  hall  as 
he  did  arithmetic  in  his  head.  “Sixty- 
four  thousand  dollars  net  profit  in  two 
months/’  he  concluded,  “is  not  bad  for 
a Florida  vacation.  And  the  dancing 
was  decidedly  good.” 
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student 


In  Locker  Room,  Lounge  or 
on  the  Job  . . . you’ll  be  glad 
of  the  Comfort,  Style  and 
Appearance  of  the 

JAYSON  SHIRT 

With  No  Starch  . . . No  Wilt  Collar 

Sl.Oo 


For  every  Spring  and  Summer 
occasion,  the  Jayson  Shirt  fits 
the  need  . . . with  its  miracle  col- 
lar, that  looks  stiff  and  feels 
soft ...  without  starch  ...  through 
wearings  and  washings. 

You’ll  always  look  your  best 
and  feel  your  best ...  in  a Jayson 
Shirt.  And  the  new  patterns, 
colors  and  styles  we  are  showing 
carry  through  the  principle  of 
superior  value,  style  and  qual- 
ity the  Jayson  Collar  implies. 

We’ve  a wide  selection  of 
JAYSON  SHIRTS  ...  at  $1.95. 

B.  & S.  Department  Store,  Inc. 

“THE  MEN’S  STORE’’ 

"JSiiy  With  Confidence — Wear  With  Pride” 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
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Meet  Me  at  the  Booh  S i o i*  e ” 


TRADE  WITH 

The  College  Book  Store 

Hub  Line  of  Spring  Suits  Tailored  to  Measure — Fresh  Supply  of  Sport  Ties  and  Shirts 

THE  HOME  OF  STUDENT  SUPPLIES 


The  Tennis  Season 
Is  Here 

Let  Us  Outfit  You 
For  the  Game 

RACQUETS  - SHOES 
BALLS 


Complete  Fountain 
Service 

CIGARETTES 

CIGARS 

CANDIES 

SODAS  and  SUNDAES 


STATIONERY 
PENS  and  PENCILS 

Typewriters  and 
Supplies 
Ribbons 
Carbon,  etc. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  OUR  NEW  WAKE  FOREST  BANNERS? 


Meet  Me  at  the  Booh  Store 


^ 1936,  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  NUMBER 
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Our  tense,  high-strung  way  of  living  strains  digestion. 
Busy  Americans  find  smoking  Camels  a pleasant  digestive  aid 
that  helps  digestion  to  proceed  smoothly  and  prosperously! 


ing.  Science  and  common  experience 
agree  that  smoking  a Camel  is  a 
pleasant  and  eflfective  way  to  assist 
digestion.  Camels  increase  the  flow 
of  digestive  fluids,  and  no  matter 
how  many  you  smoke  they  never 
get  on  your  nerves. 

From  Camel’s  costlier  tobaccos 
you  get  unequaled  flavor.  Because 
they  are  so  mild,  Camels  never  tire 
your  taste  or  jangle  your  nerves. 
Smoke  Camels  during  and  between 
meals  for  a comforting  lift — a sense 
of  cheer  and  well-being— and  for  di- 
gestion’s sake!  Camels  set  you  tight! 


LIGHTNING  SPEED  has  carried  petite  Mrs.  Ethel 
Arnold  (left)  to  the  peak  of  tennis  fame.  Physical 
stamina  depends  greatly  on  digestion.  "I  smoke 
Camels  with  and  after  meals,  says  Mrs.  Arnold. 


The  causes  of  upset  stomach  in  our 
daily  life  are  all  too  familiar.  The 
pressure  and  vexation.  The  endless 
demands  and  annoyances.  The  hurry 
and  rush.  Bills— work— responsibil- 
ity— worry  about  the  future.  Strain 
you  can’t  see — anxiety  and  tension 
inside.  Digestion  suffers  as  a result. 

Camels  are  a positive  aid  in  reliev- 
ing the  effects  of  high-pressure  liv- 


"THIS BATTERING  RAM,”  says  O.  D. 
Gladwell,  driller,  "is  tough  on  the  digestion. 
I depend  on  Camels  to  set  me  right.” 


OVER  664  PARACHUTE 
JUMPS.  Joe  Crane  says Step- 
ping our  into  empty  air  tight- 
ens my  stomach.  I naturally  turn 
to  Camels  for  digestion’s  sake.” 


AT  THE  MA'lfFAIR  ROOM  of  the  Book-Cadillac 
Hotel  in  Detroit,  Camels  are  outstandingly  popular. 
Paul  Fischer,  whose  genial  touch  adds  a pleasing 
personal  welcome  to  this  smart  and  exclusive  set- 


ting, has  observed  that  Camels  are  the  favorite  and 
are  steadily  increasing  in  popularity.  "A  glance  around 
our  tables,”  he  says,  "proves  that  those  who  appre- 
ciate quality  have  made  Camels  their  first  choice. 


'OCCOifi 
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Camels  are  made  from  finer,  MORE  EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS 
—Turkish  and  Domestic— than  any  other  popular  brand. 
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DEDICATED  - 

TO  THOSE  DISILLUSIONED  SOULS 
WHO  THINK  SUMMER  SCHOOL  A BREEZE 

AND— 

TO  THOSE  WHO  KNOW  BETTER 
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Priest : Do  you  take  this  woman  for  butter  or  for  wurst  ? 
Groom ; Oh  liver  alone,  I never  sausage  nerve. 

— Rammer  J ammer. 


A young  mother  had  just  unburdened  herself  and  had  told 
her  son  some  facts  of  life.  At  the  end  she  said : 

“ISTow,  if  you  want  to  know  anything,  ask  me  now.” 

The  boy  seemed  deep  in  thought  for  a while  and  she 
trembled  from  fear  of  his  question.  Finally  he  said : 

“Yes,  mother,  there  is  something  I’d  like  to  ask  you  that 
has  hothered  me  for  a long  time.  How  do  they  manage  to  get 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  out  on  Tuesday  ?” 

— Punch  Bowl. 


By  all  indications  most  college  humor  magazines  should 
buy  only  one  stock;  U.  S.  Steal.  — Sundial. 


“Well,  I think  I’ll  put  the  motion  before  the  house,”  said 
the  chorus  girl  as  she  danced  out  onto  the  stage. 

— Sour  Mash. 


“Is  your  daughter  in  tonight?” 

“Ho,  and  get  out  and  stay  out.” 

“But  I’m  the  sheriff.” 

“Oh,  I’m  sorry.  Come  in.  I thought  that  Avas  a Delta 
Sig  pin.” 


Little  Steve,  six,  was  a blasphemy  addict,  which  caused 
his  mother  anguish  no  end. 

One  day  Steve  got  an  invite  to  a playmate’s  birthday  brawl. 
Leaving  the  house,  his  mother’s  final  caution  was:  “How, 
Stephen,  I’A-e  asked  Mrs.  Wilson  to  send  you  straight  home 
the  minute  you  use  one  bad  word.” 

Twenty  minutes  later  Steve  Avas  back  home.  His  mother 
burned.  Steve  Avas  sent  to  bed.  His  expostulations  of  explana- 
tion were  ignored.  However,  being  just  that,  his  mother 
softened  and  Avent  upstairs  to  see  how  Steve  was  taking  it. 
Sitting  at  his  bedside,  she  inquired:  “Tell  me  truthfully, 
Stephen,  just  why  did  Mrs.  Wilson  send  you  home?  What 
did  you  do?” 

Little  Steve,  humiliated  but  still  writhing,  replied : “Do  ? 
I didn’t  do  nothing.  The  party  ain’t  till  tomorrow !” 

— Exchange. 


The  prominent  business  man  was  rubbing  Listerine  on 
his  head. 

“Must  have  dandruff,”  commented  the  visitor  to  the  office 
boy. 

“Ho,”  Avas  tbe  reply,  “mental  halitosis.” 

— Punch  Bowl. 


Sign  on  stude’s  door : “If  I am  studying  Avhen  you  enter,” 
Avake  me  up.”  — Kitty  Kat. 


“What’s  the  idea  of  saying  that  this  election  is  crooked  ?” 
“I  saAV  Smith  and  Jones  at  the  polls  stuffing  the  ballot 


box.” 


“When?” 

“Why,  the  fourth  time  I went  to  vote.” 


— Exchange. 


Sleep,  sAveet  sleep. 

Seal  my  eyes  Avith  thy  tender  fingers ; 

Soothe  my  brow  Avith  thy  full  warm  lips ; 

Wash  from  my  brain  the  aching  cares  of  the  day. 

Ease  my  heart  with  thy  Avhispers  of  comfort ; 

Soften  my  resting  place  with  thy  silky  tresses ; 

And  cram  a fistfull  of  paper  into  the  ranting  mug  of  the  lu] 
on  the  lecture  platform.  — Columns. 


The  judge  was  horror  stricken.  He  gazed  at  the  prisoner 
Avith  all  the  contempt  in  the  Avorld  in  his  eyes.  “Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me,”  he  asked,  “that  you  murdered  that  poor  old 
Avoman  for  a paltry  three  dollars?” 

The  prisoner  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Well,  judge,  you 
know  hoAV  it  it.  Three  bucks  here  and  three  bucks  there — 
it  soon  mounts  up.”  — Punch  Bowl. 
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Student 


Jim  Mason:  Do  you  know  that  avoocIch  Indian  down  in 
front  of  the  cigar  store? 

Oscar  Creech : Yeah. 

Jim  Mason:  Well,  he  doesn’t  know  you. 


Hill  Arney : I’m  not  going  to  stej)  out  with  Hazel  any  more. 
Alax  Poteet : Why  not  ? 

Bill:  She  didn’t  invite  me  to  her  wedding. 


-Pointer. 


Voice  over  ’phone  : Po]),  guess  who  got  kicked  out  of  college. 

■ — Exchange. 


An  actor  we  knew  complained  that  he  had  been  out  of 
work  so  long  that  he’s  walking  on  the  edges  of  his  sjjats. 


A man  in  a cafeteria  rested  his  tray  before  the  meat  counter 
and  pointed  to  his  choice. 

The  server  asked:  Some  ham,  sir? 


COME  TO  THE  VOGUE  FIRST 

1,000 

SUITS  ON  SALE 

— At  — 

$16-00  - $18.80  _ $23.30 

Formerly  Priced  up  to  $35.00 

IN  ALL  THE  NEWEST  MODELS  AND  FABRICS 

— Made  By  — 

NATIONAL  KNOWN  FIRMS 

Worsted-Tex  - Campus  Togs 
Goodimate  and  Englishtown 


213  Fayetteville  St.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Man:  Did  I hesk  you  to  name  it?  — Jester. 


A “sugar  daddy”  is  a form  of  crystallized  sa]). 

• — Texas  Ranger. 


Dr.  Eeid  : Mr.  Eoberts,  your  mouth  is  0])en. 

“Eed”  Eoberts  : I know,  sir,  I opened  it.  — Widow. 


Professor  Clontz : Mr.  Weatherfoj-d,  who  was  Ann  Boleyn  ? 
Benny  Weatherford:  She  was  a flat  iron. 

Professor  Clontz:  What  do  you  mean? 

Benny:  Well,  it  says  in  the  book,  “Henry,  having  disposed 
of  Catherine,  pressed  his  suit  with  Ann  Boleyn.” 


Of  all  the  “give  me  a sentence  with  the  word”  jokes  we’ve 
heard,  we  give  the  prize  to  the  lad  who  ]>ut  effervescent  and 
fiddlesticks  in  one  sentence.  He  said,  “Effervescent  enough 
covers  on  the  bed  your  fiddlestick  out.”  — Punch  Bowl. 


We  call  our  dog  Bing  because  he’s  a Crosby  ’tween  a ter- 
rier and  a collie.  — Bored  Wall'. 


Dave  Britt:  Why  didn’t  you  answer  when  the  elevator 
man  said  “up?” 

Charlie  Welfare  : T thought  that  ho  was  having  indigestion. 


• — Vagabond. 


Then  there  was  the  one  about  the  small  chick,  who,  upon 
finding  an  orange  in  the  hen’s  next  exclaimed : Look  at  the 
Orange-marmalade ! — Bison. 
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IN  THE  GOOD  OLD  SUMMEB  TIME 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  college  students  are  about  to  em- 
bark on  their  annual  excursion  through  a week  of  final  examina- 
tions. With  the  thought  of  these  examinations  is  brought 
to  mind  the  idea  of  summer  school.  It  is  to  this  session  of  our 
institution  and  to  the  students  who  are  anticipating  their  sojourn 
in  it  that  the  staff  wishes  to  dedicate  this  issue  of  the  Stuoknt. 

Some  have  formed  a rather  erroneous  conception  of  summer 
school.  They  think  of  the  long,  dreary  hours  that  must  be  spent 
in  the  sweltering  heat  of  a classroom.  They  think  of  the  re- 
lentless routine  to  which  they  are  subjected  during  their  only 
lengthy  vacation  of  the  year  — rising  at  eight  o’clock  every 
morning,  and  attending  classes  or  studying  all  day.  They  think 
of  the  work  as  harder  because  of  the  limited  time. 

These  are  really  elementary  and  superficial  considerations. 
When  a man  has  reached  college  age,  he  has,  or  should  have 
some  definite  objective  in  life.  He  should  have  received  enough 
self-discipline  to  subject  himself  to  small  inconveniences  in 
order  to  better  equip  himself  for  the  better  attainment  of  his 
objective.  Those  who  know  summer  school  feel  that  some  of  the 
best  work  of  the  entire  year  is  done  in  the  summer.  The 
necessarily  concentrated  work  in  the  daily  sessions  with  no 
interruption  enables  the  student  to  acquire  a fuller  and  more 
unified  aspect  of  his  courses. 

The  majority  of  students  who  attend  summer  school  seem  to 
realize  opportunities  that  they  have.  The  library  is  more 
crowded  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  year.  The  fact  that  the 
enrollment  has  grown  from  approximately  two  hundred  students 
in  1921  to  over  seven  hundred  today  shows  that  modern  stu- 
dents are  realizing  more  and  more  the  added  advantages. 


Besides  affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for  study,  the 
school  provides  the  student  with  ample  means  of  recreation. 
Horseback  riding,  swimming,  golf,  tennis,  and  other  ingenious 
games  are  provided  for  them. 

We  would  all  do  well  to  plan  our  college  career  so  as  to 
include  at  least  one  session  of  summer  school.  The  concen- 
trated attention  to  our  subject  will  enable  us  to  gain  a better 
knowledge  of  it,  and  thereby  a greater  yearning  tor  a real 
education. 


GREETING — AND  AU  REVOIR 

Well,  here  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  new  staff  to  make  a 
SriTDENT  for  you.  Like  every  other  incoming  staff,  we  have  our 
own  ideas  about  the  content  of  a literary-humorous  college 
magazine.  We  shall  try  to  embody  these  ideas  in  a product  that 
you  will  read  and  enjoy.  At  the  same  time  we  realize  that  there 
should  be  a continuity  of  standards  and  traditions  in  the  suc- 
cessive volumes  added  from  year  to  year  by  the  ever-changing 
staffs.  It  will  be  our  purpose  to  build  upon  the  best  of  the 
traditions  that  have  been  established  ...  to  provide  entertain- 
ment, to  stimulate  creative  writing  on  the  campus,  and  to  make 
the  periodical  a reflection  of  the  best  in  the  life  of  the  college. 

Accordingly,  we  shall  publish  the  best  available  of  readable 
literature,  including  short  stories,  essays,  and  poetry.  Along 
with  this  we  shall  present  a section  of  humor— art  and  jokes 
that  we  feel  you  will  find  enjoyable. 

This  is  a cosmopolitan  magazine  intended  for  a cosmopolitan 
student  body.  We  realize  that  we  cannot  hope  to  satisfy  every- 
Continued  on  page  sixteen 
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IN  1849,  A YOUNG  FRENCHMAN, 

monsieur  vassas,  discovered 

THE  NATIVES  OF  THE  PYRENEES 
SMOKING  PIPES  OF  BRUYERE  ROCT 
OR  TREE  HEATH  - HE  DECIDED  TO 
ENTER  INTO  THE  MANUFACTURING 

OF  THEM 


THEN,  AS  NOW,  ENTICE  FAMILIES 
WERE  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  DiGQING, 
dyeing,  and  making  of  briar' 
PIPES.  SELDOM  IS  MORE  THAH 

A fourth  of  the  root 

USABLE 


IN  The  eighties,  m.  vassas 
discovered  in  Algeria  a 
briar  equal  to 
that  OF  FRANCE 
ITALY,  OR  CORSICA 


SO  YOU  SEE,  THE 
briar,  AS  WE 
KNOW  IT,  IS 

really  a 

Modern  pipe 


LIKE  PPINCe] 

ALBERT,  A 

modern  Smoke 

TO  SUIT  MODERN 
tastes  And  the 
MODERN  PoCKET- 

book;  eh,  judge? 


EXPECT  P.  A.  TO  HIT  THE  JOY  NOTE! 


O 1936.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tob.  Co. 


Men,  don’t  put  off  trying  Prince 
Albert.  It  is  mild  and  mellow  — 
wonderful  in  flavor  — too  good  to 
miss!  Smoke  20  pipefuls  at  our  risk. 
Whiff  its  fragrance.  Note  how  cool 
and  long-burning  each  pipeful  is. 
Enjoy  steady  pipe  smoking  that  does 


not  bite  the  tongue.  So  join  up  to- 
day with  the  world’s  biggest  group 
of  contented  pipe  smokers  — the 
Prince  Albert  fans!  You  risk  noth- 
ing. P.  A.  has  to  please  you.  Special 
note  for  “makin’s”  smokers  — P.  A, 
makes  grand  roU-your-own  cigarettes. 


OUR  OFFER  TO  PIPE  SMOKERS 


“You  must  be  pleased” 

Smoke  20  fragrant  pipefuls  of  Prince  Albert.  If  you  don’t  find  it 
the  mellowest,  tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at  any  time  with- 
in a month  from  this  date,  and  we  will  refund  full  purchase  price, 
plus  postage.  {Signed)  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

THE  NATIONAL 
JOY  SMOKE! 


pipefuls  of 
fragrant  tobacco  in  every 
2-oz.  tin  of  Prince  Albert 


May,  1936 
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POETRY 


A VOICE  TO  SENIOBS 

D.  L.  STEWAMT 

/ 

I heard  a voice  call  froai  the  sky, 
“Seniors!''’ 

Said  I,  “0  Voice,  u'hy  do  you  cry, 
‘Seniors'?” 

Then  made  the  voice  reply, 

“Look  high!  Look  high! 

I,  Immortality,  await  you. 
Seniors!” 

II 

I heard  a voice  sob  from  the  deep, 
“Seniors!” 

Said  I,  “O  Voice,  why  do  you  xceep, 
‘Seniors'?” 

Replied  the  vo'ice  in  broken  tone, 
“Look  deep!  Look  deep! 

I,  Humanity,  need  you. 
Seniors!” 


HILLS  IN  WHITE 

By  HAMRY  Y.  GAMBLE 

I shall  never  forget  it 

A picture  that  was  perfect  in  its 
place 

Amid  the  xeinding  chain  of  many 
hills 

Upon  zehose  breast  the  snore  hud 
ftdlen  long. 

thousand  sights  of  nature  giaced 
her  slopes 

And  snow-carpeted  glades.  I he 
silent  trees 

Stood  proudly  in  their  zest  as  cruel 
xcinds 

Upon  them  beat.  The  mountain 
peaks  xvere  touched 

With  silver,  and  they  toxoered  to 
the  skies. 

Blackness  covered  the  ravine,  and  in 

Its  midst,  the  shining  eyes  of  a lost 
deer 

Veered  forth  upon  the  day. 

May,  1 936 


DEATH  IN  SEEING 

by  FALK  S.  JOHNSON 

Oh  God,  I have  one  plea 
Of  Thee: 

As  all  men  have  to  die. 

So  I; 

But  spring  is  in  the  air 
And  fair 

And  strong  the  upxcard  surge 
And  urge 

Moves  through  each  bursting  limb 
And  stem — 

'Tis  noxc  I ask  to  live. 

Oh  give. 

My  Lord,  this  simjde  boon; 

Then  soon, 

I shall  not  be  too  sloxo. 

I'll  go. 

In  spring  I must  not  die. 

Not  I. 


SUMMEE  WAIF 
by  FALK  S.  JOHNSON 

The  sky,  a boiling  cauldron  of  blue, 

Txco  rails  that  glisten  a blinding  hue 

Are  all  that  I see  xcalking  this  xoay. 

A hunger  that  hurts,  hurts  all  of  me. 

And  a dying  of  hope  for  eternity 

Are  all  that  I feel  xcalking  this  xoay. 

For  Life  and  I are  xcalking  the  tracks 

With  burdens  that  bend,  xoill  break, 
our  backs. 

The  bugs  that,  buzzing,  beat  in  my 
face 

And  gasps  from  xcorn  lungs  fight- 
ing for  space 

Are  all  that  I hear  xcalking  this  xcay. 

The  stench  of  heat  from  blistering 
things. 

The  smell  of  blooms  so  dim  that  it 
sings 

Are  all  that  I sense  xcalking  tins  xcay. 

For  Life  and  I arc  walking  the  tracks 

With  burdens  that  bend,  xcill  break, 
our  backs. 


YOU  CAME  SO  QUIETLY 

BY  D.  L.  STEWAMT 

You  came  so  quietly  and  kissed  me 
I did  not  hear  yoxi — 

Yes,  I heard  you  xohisper 
Behind  the  corn-shock. 

You  came  so  stealthily  and  kissed  me 
I did  not  see  you: 

I saxo  the  colors  of  the  varied 
sun 

Through  purple  mountain 
shapes. 

You  have  knoxen  me  all  my  life. 

You  have  loved  me. 

You  have  hurt  me. 

You  have  given  me  fear. 

Have  given  me  hope — 

You  have  alxcays  been  near  me. 

Yet  I never  knexc  you 
Till  you  kissed  me  today. 

Not  like  my  mother's  kiss. 

Not  like  the  sxccet  frankness  of  a. 
child's. 

Nor  the  kiss  of  farcxocll. 

Nor  of  homing. 

Nor  of  pity,  none  of  these — 

0 like  none  of  these,  yet  like  them  all: 
There  xcas  fullness,  there  xvas  suffi- 
ciency. 

0 like  none  of  these 
nd  like  none  other  that  I knoxc. 
There  xcas  stillness,  there  xcas  peace. 
Suggestions  of  faith  and  quiet 
things. 

Suggestions  of  eternity. 

Of  love. 

Divinity, 

And  reverence.  . . . 

And  I boxced  my  head,  my  eyes  xcere 
closed. 

Meditations  of  life  pulsed  in  my 
heart  . . . 

0 all  is  life,  and  all  things  live. 
Some  sleep. 

Some  xcakc. 

But  tonight  there  is 
no  death. 
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THE  STORY  AND  THE  SMILE 


A STORY  SHOWING  THAT  EVEN  A COLLEGE  PROFESSOR 
ISN'T  IMMUNE  TO  THE  CAPRICES  OF  SPRING 


BY  WELLINGTON  DUNFOHD 


Carsou  Bliss,  Pli.D.,  smiled  at  his  early  morning  class  in 
English  composition.  It  was  a crooked  little  thin-lipped  smile 
— just  a slow  upward  twitch  of  the  lips.  The  bespectacled 
Genius  on  the  back  row  whispered  a curse. 

“Class  theme,”  said  the  Genius  softly.  “It  never  fails. 
When  Old  Iggy  smiles,  he  always  pops  it  to  you.” 

“Yeah,”  said  roly-poly  Steve  from  the  next  chair.  “But 
you  should  worry.  You’re  a Genius.” 

The  Genius  smiled,  too — a smile  of  self-satisfaction. 

The  Genius  was  right,  as  he  always  was.  Old  Iggy  drummed 
on  his  desk  with  nervous  fingers  and  assigned  the  theme  in 
his  precise  way.  “You  have  the  remainder  of  the  period,” 
he  stated,  “to  write  a two-page  theme  on  the  subject  ‘Spring 
Is  Here’.”  He  wrote  the  words  on  the  blackboard.  “When 
you  have  completed  the  theme,  you  may  go.  Are  there  any 
questions  ?” 

There  were  none.  There  was  the  rustle  of  paper,  the  snap- 
ping of  loose-leaf  notebook  rings.  Steve  began  with  a flourish. 

“Ill  the  spring,”  he  wrote,  “a  young  man’s  fancy ” 

Amid  the  steady  scratching  of  fountain  pens.  Old  Iggy 
tipped  his  chair  against  the  wall  and  surveyed  the  class  list- 
lessly. There  were  twenty-four  students,  he  reflected  disgust- 
edly, and  at  least  eighteen  of  them  would  begin  the  theme 

with  “In  the  spring  a young  man’s  fancy .”  Some  of 

them  would  even  capitalize  “Spring.”  Some  of  them  would 
even  quote  the  passage.  The  utter  triteness  of  the  whole 
affair  seized  him. 

His  gaze  passed  over  the  efficient  Genius  and  lighted  on 
Steve,  who  was  probably — judging  from  the  ethereal  expres- 
sion on  his  countenance  and  the  tongue  placed  thoughtfully 
ill  his  cheek — describing  the  twittering  birds  and  the  bab- 
bling brooks  which  lure  the  student  from  the  sordid  class- 
room. 

The  classroom  was  sordid,  Iggy  reflected.  Even  the  themes 
would  be  of  assorted  types.  He  felt  a touch  of  pride  at  his 
originality  and  filed  the  remark  away  in  the  card-indexes 
of  his  memory. 

Eor  a moment  or  two  he  rolled  the  phrase  around  on  his 
subconscious  tongue,  then  gave  in  to  lethargy  and  scattered 
thoughts.  His  gaze  wandered  from  on.o  rapt  face  to  another. 
A pen  suddenly  scratched — sputtered.  A heartfelt  whisper— 
tlie  hasty  use  of  a blotter 

Originality — that  was  the  keynote  of  successful  writing, 


Iggy  observed  to  himself.  If  only  these  chuckle-headed  idiots 
of  freshmen  could  get  that  idea  through  their  skulls!  He 
could  write  anything,  he  observed.  He  could  write  a theme 
that  would  knock  their  teeth  out.  Why,  his  thesis  had  been 
a masterpiece.  He  had  even  had  it  published. 

But  theses  weren’t  read  much.  That  was  the  trouble.  Aow, 
short  stories,  for  instance — that’s  where  a lot  of  people  made 
money.  Why  couldn’t  he  write  ? There  were  dozens  of  stories 
he  could  think  of. 

Say  there  was  a boy  and  a girl — call  the  boy  Marshall. 
The  girl — let’s  see,  some  name  that  would  describe  a girl  all 
white  and  silver,  slim  and  vibrant  as  a Valkyrie — Hilda, 
perhaps,  though  that’s  possibly  too  German. 

Well,  they  went  together  regularly  for  nearly  three  years. 
Alarshall  loved  Hilda 

Iggy  frowned.  Words,  words,  words.  They  got  in  your 
way  sometimes.  Marshall  more  than  loved  Hilda,  but  you 
couldn’t  say  it  right  offhand.  It  would  have  to  be  said  so 
the  reader  would  know. 

They  went  to  a lot  of  parties  and  dances 

That  wasn’t  so  long  ago,  either.  Perhaps  fifteen — no, 
fourteen  years. 

And  more  and  more  Marshall  loved  Hilda — loved  her  with 
a hungry  love,  but  a love  that  was  afraid  of  itself.  Marshall 
knew  that  Hilda  was  unapproachable,  that  her  idea  of  love 
was  synonymous  with  immortality.  Eoolish  idea!  But  she 
had  it.  And  Marshall  knew  that  the  minute  he  started  talk- 
ing about  love  she  would  politely  and  forcefully  think  a lot 
less  of  him.  He  had  to  keep  quiet  and  ask  a lot  of  silly  ques- 
tions and  look  at  her  adoringly  and  tell  her  how  beautiful 
she  was  and  how  much  she  had  helped  him  to  be  happy  by 
just  allowing  him  to  see  her  once  in  a while. 

Hobody  could  keep  love  pent  up,  Iggy  said  to  himself. 
Not  when  it’s  a burning  love  and  a dangerous  one.  Marshall 
held  back  nobly  because  he  had  to.  But  there  was  a gradual 
change.  Men  love  to  fool  themselves  and  to  conjure  up  im- 
possible images.  Marshall  would  lie  awake  at  night  and 
imagine  himself  saying  to  Hilda  that  he  loved  her,  and  that 
she  would  answer — 

Then  there  was  always  a blank.  Yes,  she  would  probably 
say,  “I  don’t  love  you,  Carsou — -no,  Marshall — or  anybody 
else.  Don’t  let’s  break  up  our  friendship.  I like  you  very 
much,  but,  really,  Marshall — ” 

But  then  there  was  always  a chance.  Maybe  she  did  love 
him.  She  smiled  at  him  so  honestly  when  she  caught  him 
looking  at  her — it  might  mean  that  she  loved  him  honestly. 

Continued  on  page  sixteen 
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FIFTEEN  DAYS  ON  A BAFT  AND  A BIT  OF  TBAGIC  PSYCHOLOGY 

BY  TON  SCOFIELD 


Tile  sea  liad  settled  to  a calmness  that  seemed  impossible 
to  three  men  living  alone  in  a wide  expanse  of  the  South 
Pacific.  For  days  the  enraged  gods  of  the  sea  had  driven 
powerful  waves  against  the  ship  that  had  been  their  home, 
but  now  their  little  raft  rode  the  gentle  swells  of  the  sea 
and  they  slept,  slept  the  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  they  ripped  off  a long 
splinter  so  that  they  could  tie  a shirt  on  it  the  moment  it 
became  possible  to  attract  attention.  They  began  to  talk  over 
the  situation.  Wallace,  who  had  been  the  first  mate,  assumed 
command;  and  Wong,  the  Chinese  cook,  and  Mutt,  one  of 
the  stokers,  assumed  their  customary  menial  positions.  They 
all  knew  that  there  was  no  food  or  water,  and  it  was  not 
mentioned;  all  of  the  conversation  concerned  the  subject  of 
possible  rescue.  Although  the  radio  had  failed  and  the  ship 
had  been  blown  far  from  her  course  before  she  went  down, 
the  mate  figured  rescue  was  certain  in  the  course  of  a few  days. 

Life  on  the  raft  assumed  the  monotonous  existence  of  keep- 
ing watch  and  trying  to  sleej).  The  hours  of  wakefulness  were 
filled  with  vain  searching  for  boats  and  were  made  horrible 
by  the  continuous  heat  of  the  tropical  sun  and  the  evergrow- 
ing pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst.  At  first  the  leather  from 
their  shoes  and  belts  had  staved  off  the  demands  of  their 
bodies,  but  not  for  long. 

Wallace  spent  the  first  three  days  in  attempting  to 
strengthen  the  morale  of  his  two  companions;  he  did  it  by 
voicing  his  contempt  for  the  victims  of  stories  common  to 
all  seamen,  and  he  declared  that  it  was  all  a matter  of  weak- 
mindedness.  “Keep  your  heads,”  he  told  them,  “and  be  sure 
that  what  you  are  thinking  about  is  something  you  have  been 
thinking  about  before.  Don’t  ever  get  to  thinking  about  some- 
thing strange  to  you.  You  might  go  crazy.  Kow  take  me,  for 
instance.  I am  always  sure  that  I am  thinking  about  some- 
thing that  is  real.  I won’t  bo  fooled  by  any  of  the  mirages 
they  tell  about  in  such  stories.”  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
day  their  swollen  tongues  and  parched  lips  made  conversa- 
tion too  much  of  an  effort  for  their  waning  strength.  The 
men  were  forced  to  their  own  thoughts. 

Wong  mumbled  incoherently  in  Chinese  and  his  eyes  as- 
sumed a far  away  expression.  Wong  was  ceasing  to  live  in 
this  world  and  was  gradually  joining  his  ancestors. 

Mutt  relived  scenes  on  his  old  plantation  home  in  Louisi- 
ana. Kow  that  he  was  so  nearly  alone  and  knew  that  with- 
out rescue  life  was  a matter  of  days,  he  turned  to  words  of 
the  old  Kegro  preacher  at  the  community  church.  He  re- 
called remonstrances  to  live  right  and  to  forsake  the  things 
of  this  world  if  one  ever  expected  to  get  to  heaven.  Mutt 


thought  about  heaven,  too.  lie  dreamed  about  it,  and  an 
intense  desire  to  be  there  filled  his  very  soul.  He  reflected 
upon  his  past  life.  It  had  been  bad,  when  all  things  were 
considered,  but  the  really  mean  things  he  had  done  had  been 
forced  upon  him,  and  surely  God  would- not  hold  that  against 
him.  The  more  Mutt  thought  about  it  the  more  he  believed 
his  sins  were  not  so  great ; he  went  to  sleei)  mumbling,  “Lawd, 
I’m  coming  home.” 

Wallace  recognized  the  religious  influence  acting  upon 
Mutt  and  Wong,  and  cursed  their  weakness.  Wallace  knew 
himself  to  be  a man,  one  that  could  take  care  of  himself 
without  any  petty  supernatural  help.  So  he  busied  himself 
by  making  up  reasons  why  he  was  strong  enough  in  body 
and  mind  to  withstand  an  indefinite  number  of  days  of  suf- 
fering, and  generally  strengthening  his  belief  that  the  stories 
of  mirages  and  delusions  could  not  affect  him. 

On  the  sixth  night  Wong  was  keejiing  watch  while  the 
others  slept.  The  time  to  change  watches  passed  and  Wallace 
awakened  under  the  glare  of  the  morning  sun.  He  turned 
over  and  tried  to  curse  Wong  for  sleeping  on  watch — Wong 
was  gone. 

Two  nights  later  Mutt  was  supposedly  scanning  the  horizon 
for  lights.  He  saw  something  looming  bright  on  the  horizon — 
a brightness,  but  not  the  brightness  of  ship  lights.  Mutt  recog- 
nized it  as  a company  of  angels.  He  sat  enthralled ; they  ap- 
proached the  raft,  and  a leader  approached  and  called  to  him 
in  clear  and  ringing  tones.  He  told  Mutt  to  follow  him,  follow 
across  the  sea.  Mutt  knew  that  he  would  sink  when  he  stepped 
on  the  water,  but  the  angel  told  him  that  he  was  to  live  through 
all  time,  that  he,  like  the  prophet  of  old,  was  claimed  alive. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day  Wallace  sat  alone  on  the 
raft,  alone  on  a lonely  ocean.  He  cursed  inwardly  and  tried 
to  make  himself  comfortable  under  the  broiling  sun.  What 
fools  the  others  had  been,  relief  must  surely  come  and  they 
had  committed  suicide.  He  was  thankful  that  he  was  a real 
man,  capable  of  withstanding  the  nervous  shock  they  had 
undergone.  His  mind  was  sound  and  would  stay  so,  for  he 
possessed  an  indomitable  will.  His  thoughts  raced  on  for 
countless  hours,  broken  only  by  fitful  sleep. 

For  four  more  days  the  raft  contained  the  ouly  sign  of 
life  on  the  wide  expanse  of  the  sea.  His  contempt  for  the 
weakness  of  the  Kegro  and  Chinaman  grew  daily;  he  laughed 
about  it,  cried  about  it,  and  damned  their  souls.  They  had 
let  themselves  believe  what  was  not  so ; they  had  seen  things 
that  were  not  there  and  were — dead.  One  thing  he  knew  and 
that  was  that  he  would  be  sure. 

Continued  on  paye  ticelve 
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THAT  PERSISTENT  JOURNALISTIC  PUGALIST  STRIKES 
BACK  AGAIN  WITH  ROMANCE  IN  HIS  PEN 

By  JAMES  S.  PEMKOW 


Carl  walked  from  the  floor  in  a daze.  In  one  minnte  he 
liad  lived  over  again  all  of  the  events  of  his  life  nhich  he 
liad  tried  to  forget.  For  five  years  he  had  worked  hard  and 
given  everything  he  had  to  others,  hoping  by  this  to  sqnaro 
himself  with  the  world.  Through  this  he  had  gained  peace 
of  mind,  only  to  see  it  suddenly  shattered  by  the  image  of 
the  person  he  had  wronged. 

He  wanted  to  run,  to  get  as  far  as  he  could  from  every- 
one he  knew.  At  the  same  time  something  held  him  hack. 
He  stopped  at  the  door.  Turning  around  he  could  see  her. 
She  was  dancing  not  ten  feet  from  where  he  was  standing. 
The  likeness  was  amazing.  She  had  the  same  long  yellow 
hair,  the  same  laughing  blue  eyes  and  the  same  manner  of 
being  eternally  alive.  Her  every  feature  and  action  re- 
minded him  of  the  person  whose  memory  made  his  life  a 

living  hell  of  self-condemnation. 

A thrill  of  hope  surged  through  him  as  he  looked  at  her, 
only  to  be  dashed  by  the  thought  that  she  could  not  look 
exactly  the  same  after  so  many  years.  Evmi  as  he  looked 
at  her,  she  seemed  to  fade  away.  He  saw  instead  another 
girl,  exactly  like  her.  He  saw  her  hurled  headlong  from 
the  car;  he  saw  a horribly  mangled  body  lying  beside  tbe 
road ; ho  saw  the  car  as  it  dashed  into  the  wall ; he  heard 
her  pleading  with  him  to  allow  her  to  drive.  A cold  chill 
swept  over  him  as  he  thought  of  his  refusal  to  let  her  drive, 
and  how,  after  the  wreck,  he  had  run  away. 

All  of  this  passed  through  his  mind  as  he  stood  watch- 
ing the  girl  on  the  floor  of  the  dance  hall.  Her  beauty 
fascinated  him.  He  no  longer  wanted  to  run.  He  wanted 
to  meet  her  and  dance  with  her,  but  he  could  not  bring 
liimself  to  do  it.  Twice  he  started  over  to  break  on  her, 
but  came  back  each  time. 

The  third  time  he  succeeded.  With  a great  etfort  he 
walked  over  to  her  and  her  partner.  “May  I break?”  he 
.stuttered. 

“Certainly,”  she  replied  with  a polite  nod  of  her  head. 
For  a moment  Carl  could  say  nothing.  He  took  her  in 
his  arms  and  glided  across  the  floor  to  the  tune  of  a soft 
waltz.  Finally,  ho  managed  to  mutter,  “I  could  not  find 
iuiyone  to  introduce  me  to  you.  My  name  is  Stephens— 
Carl  Stephens.  WTi — ” 

“Oh,  I am  Sally  Ward  from  Georgia,”  she  interrupted 
in  her  soft  southern  accent. 

“Ward from — Georgia,”  echoed  Carl  in  a hollow  voice. 

He  was  now  more  bewildered  than  ever.  Again  words 
failed  him.  He  fought  desperately  to  control  his  emotion. 
For  a while,  anyway,  he  did  not  want  her  to  know  what 
11  storm  was  raging  in  his  soul. 
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Fortunately,  at  that  moment,  the  dance  ended.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  danced  another  step. 
With  her  leaning  on  his  arm  he  started  walking  aimlessly 
over  the  floor.  A sudden  flash  of  grim  humor  made  him 
compare  himself  to  a man  walking  in  his  sleep  during  a 
nightmare.  He  looked  at  her.  The  likeness  was  still  there. 
He  had  hoped  and  feared  that  the  likeness  would  not  be 
so  clear  now  as  when  he  had  seen  her  at  a distance. 

“Ton  know,”  he  said  at  last.  “I  once  knew  a girl  in 
Georgia  who  looked  exactly  like  you.  Moreover,  her  name 
was  Ward.” 

“Did  you?”  she  asked  in  a tone  of  mild  curiosity.  “Then 
I hope  I am  complimented.  Was  she  attractive?” 

“She  was  more  than  attractive,  but,  all  the  same,  I wish 
tliat  you  did  not  look  so  much  like  her.” 

Sally  smiled  pleasantly.  “I  have  an  idea,”  she  said, 
“that  I should  not  question  you  about  her.  But  anyway, 
I must  ask  you  why.” 

Carl  had  never  talked  about  this  to  anyone.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  he  felt  that  he  could  tell  the  story.  She 
seemed  so  sweet,  so  sympathetic,  so  understanding.  Surely 
such  a one  could  not  condemn,  even  him. 

“Well,”  he  began.  “I  hate  to  be  reminded  of  it.  You 
see — I killed  her.  I don’t  mean  to  say  murdered,  but  it 
was  my  fault.  She  was  killed  in  a wreck.  I was  driv- 
ing— druid<.  She  begged  me  to  let  her  drive.  'J'hat  is  not 
all.  I was  too  yellow  to  face  it.  _ I left  immediately  after 
the  wreck  and  have  not  been  back  since. 

No  sooner  had  he  started  this  story  than  he  regretted  it. 
When  he  finished  lie  expected,  and  almost  hoped,  that  she 
would  walk  off  of  the  floor  and  leave  him. 

To  his  astonishment,  she  smiled  again.  “Boor  boy,”  she 
said  afi'ectionately.  “Have  you  actually  thought  for  all 
these  years  that  she  was  killed?  Well,  she  wasn’t.  In  fact 
you  were  injured  more  than  she.  You  spent  three  months 
in  a hospital.  The  doctors  said  that  something  was  wor- 
rying you.  However,  we  had  no  idea  that  you  thought 
iMary  was  dead.” 

Carl  heaved  a great  sigh  of  relief.  He  was  too  dumh- 
founded  to  speak  and  not  entirely  ready  to  believe  what 
he  heard.  But,  nevertheless,  he  was  relieved,  as  few  men 
ever  are. 

“But !”  he  stammered.  “How  do  you  know  all  of  this.” 

“So  you  still  won’t  recognize  me?  I am  Mary’s  kid 
sister.  I certainly  must  have  grown.  After  all,  I was 
only  about  fourteen  then.” 

The  orchestra  began  to  play  again.  It  was  another 
Continued  on  paije  fourteen 
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“CASTLE  HIGHLIGHTS 


We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  Thank  the 
Student  Body  of  Wake  Forest  College  for  their 
support  during  the  past  session,  and  we  trust  that 
each  and  every  one  will  enjoy  a pleasant  and 
profitable  vacation. 


TO  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS 

Our  congratulations  to  you  for  your  achievement. 

C.  C.  Whitacre 

Monager 


MIRAGE 

Continued  front  paye  ten 

About  110011  oil  tile  foiirteeiitli  day  be  sighted  a piece  of 
wreckage;  it  was  the  first  sign  of  other  liiimaii  beings  lie  had 
seen  since  the  first  few  hours  on  the  raft,  and  he  watched  it 
closely  out  of  sheer  curiosity.  lie  finally  recognized  it  as  a 
derelict  life-boat. 

This  incident  was  closely  followed  by  another  one,  one  so 
startling  that  ho  doubted  the  senses  that  made  him  aware 
of  it.  Finally  he  was  forced  to  conclude  that  dimly  outlined 
oil  the  horizon  was  a big  steamer. 

He  painfully  struggled  to  his  knees,  and,  as  fast  as  he 
could,  tied  his  shirt  to  the  prepared  splinter  and  waved  it 
frantically.  The  steamer  was  slowly  passing  to  the  south  of 
him.  The  possibility  of  his  not  being  seen  was  great,  but  he 
did  not  linger  over  such  a thought,  for  the  opportunity  jire- 
seiited  must  furnish  the  rescue.  He  tried  to  shout,  but  only 
inarticulate  grunts  escaped  between  bis  swollen  lijis.  Never- 
theless he  was  sure  he  would  be  seen.  Again  he  cursed  the 
weakness  of  Mutt  and  Wong. 

It  looked  to  him  as  if  the  ship  had  stopped,  and  if  that 
were  so  a small  boat  would  pick  him  up.  He  waited  impa- 
tiently for  it  to  come  into  view. 

A casual  glance  at  the  derelict  he  had  first  sighted  proved 
to  be  quite  as  startling  as  the  sight  of  the  big  boat.  For  a 
moment  he  thought  it  was  the  expected  launch.  He  looked 
steadily  at  it.  It  must  be,  since  there  were  men  on  it  and  it 
was  getting  nearer.  In  fact  the  watch  on  the  ship  must  have 
seen  him  before  he  had  seen  them,  and  the  launch  must  have 
started  immediately.  He  laughed  at  his  having  mistaken  the 
launch  for  a derelict.  He  cursed  himself  for  almost  falling 
into  the  trap  of  Mutt  and  Wong. 

The  nearer  the  object  came  the  more  he  was  sure  it  was 
the  launch ; he  could  even  hear  the  motor  and  see  it  getting 
closer.  He  began  to  figure  out  a way  for  the  launch  to  pick 
him  up.  Since  the  raft  made  a bad  wbarf  he  decided  to  jump 
to  the  boat  as  soon  as  it  was  in  reach.  He  waited,  and  at 
what  seemed  to  him  the  right  moment,  mustered  strength 
that  he  didn’t  know  he  had,  and  jumped. 

Aboard  the  ship  that  passed  far  to  the  south  a woman 
passenger  wrote  in  her  diary:  “Strange  things  happen  at 
sea.  Today  I saw  a speck  on  the  horizon  and  after  studying 
it  with  my  opera  glasses  I decided  it  was  a raft  with  a man 
on  it.  I ref)orted  it  to  the  captain  and  he  examined  it  with 
a telescope,  assuring  me  that  it  was  only  a piece  of  wreck- 
age and  that  no  one  was  on  it.  I looked  again  and  could 
see  that  there  was  not,  altbough  1 could  have  sworn  to  the 
contrary.” 


Lady  visitor  to  Navy  Yard:  Ooooo-o-oH ! So  you  work 
on  a submarine,  my  man  ! What  do  you  do  ? 

Fed  up  sailor:  Oh,  I run  forward,  lady,  and  hold  her 
nose  when  we  want  her  to  dive.  ■ — Stoic. 
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It  was  a very  dark  iiiglit. 

A morosely  brooding  black,  its  intensity  of  gloom  unlit 
by  any  gleam  of  light  whatsoever. 

It  was  a terrifically  dark  night.  Like  an  impenetrable  wall, 
tlie  dense  darkness  prevailed  niistiiitedly.  The  nmrkiness  of 
it  conld  almost  be  felt. 

It  was  an  infernally  dark  night.  The  hours  Avore  on,  but 
the  grimly  nigrescent  pall  held  an  undisputable  Stygian 
sway.  Cimmerian-like,  more  black  than  the  ebony  shade 
of  Erebus,  it  tightly  enshrouded  the  sleeping  Avorld. 

Xo  doubt  about  it.  It  Avas  a hell  of  a dark  night. 

— Owl. 


Sprig  oh  by  Sprig 
Wid  you  Avarbth 
And  balby  breedeses 
O’  treacherous  Sjji'ig 
You’re  noddin  to  be 
But  a code  id  da  dose. 

— MiiUeuser. 


— Bison. 

Weather  report  seen  on  the  restaurant  Avindow. 

Chile  today.  Hot  Tomalli. 


— Stooge. 


MODELED 


THORN'S 

CLOTHES 

$12-50 

$14-50 

$17-50 

ALL  ALTERATIONS  FREE 


We  are  now  showing  a complete  line  of 

SPORT  TROUSERS  and 
WASH  SUITS 


THORN'S 

RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Landlady : Look  here,  I don’t  alloAv  any  games  of  ehance 
in  my  house. 

Benny  Weatherford : What  do  you  mean,  games  of 
cliance?  These  are  my  own  dice. 


A lad  looking  through  a telescope  in  astronomy  class  the 
otlier  night,  muttered,  “GaAvd !” 

— Pretty  good  telescope. 


A man’s  house  is  his  mother-in-laAv’s  castle. 


And  it  took  us  three  months  to  figure  out  if  the  Avord 
“Petty”  on  those  luscious  bits  of  cartoon  femininity  in 
“Esquire”  Avas  the  artist’s  name  or  just  an  editorial  comment. 


The  latest  rei)orts  on  the  thrifty  men  say  that  a Scotcli- 
man  Avas  found  dead  inside  his  electric  refrigerator.  He 
had  crawled  inside  to  make  surcv  that  the  i)ilot  liglit  Avas 
turned  off  when  the  door  closed. — Yellow  Jacket. 


"Git  yer  tabbocy  outen  the  way,  paw;  here  comes  yer  mush." 

— Wataugan. 
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We  always  laugh  at  professors’  jokes, 
No  matter  what  they  be; 

Not  because  they  are  funny,  hoys, 

But  it’s  darn  good  policy. 


Ktude;  You  ask  if  the  editor  of  the  Sti’dknt  is  particular. 
I’ll  say  he  is ! lie  raves  if  he  finds  a period  upside  down. 


“Wliy  (lid  tliey  arrest  the  l)lind  man  ?” 

“The  cop  saw  him  blush  when  a co-ed  passed.” 


Jokes  of  teachers  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  grades  sublime 
By  bursting  forth  in  joyous  laughter 
At  the  designated  time. 


BECAUSE  SHE  EEMIINDS  ME 
Continued  from,  page  eleven 

waltz.  Again  he  took  her  in  his  arms.  He  now  danced  in 
another  world.  Never  before  had  music  seemed  so  beau- 
tiful; never  had  he  danced  so  lightly;  never  had  he  felt  so 
glad  to  be  alive.  His  ecstacy  of  joy  and  relief  held  him 
speechless.  He  could  express  it  only  by  dancing. 

“And  neither  you  nor  your  sister  hate  me  for  what  1 
did?”  he  asked. 

“Why  should  we?  The  accident  was  not  your  fault, 
anyway.” 

“Then  what  became  of  Mary?” 

“She  is  married.  She  and  her  husband  live  here.  I am 
visiting  her  now.” 

Once  more  he  danced  in  thoughtful  silence.  The  music  • 
seemed  more  hcautiBil  than  ever.  He  looked  at  lier  face 
turned  upward  to  his.  For  a fleeting  second  she  looked 
more  like  Mary  than  she  had  before,  and  then  as  quickly 
Mary  was  forgotten. 

“Alay  I take  the  liberty  of  asking  for  your  thoughts?” 
she  said. 

“I  was  thinking  about  Mary.  I am  glad  that  she  didn’t 
marry  me,  I mean — what  I am  trying  to  say  is  that,  since 
T have  been  away  so  long,  I am  glad  that  she  is  happy 
with  someone  else.  Aren’t  you?” 

She  moved  a step  closer  to  him.  “Yes,  I am.” 


Scientists  say  that  the  fewer  clothes  you  wear  the  longer 
you  live.  If  that  is  the  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  shoot  some 
of  these  modern  girls  on  judgment  day. 


“Wfiere  the  Boys  Meet^* 


TOM’S 

Complete  Fountain  Service 

Better  Buttered  Sandwiches 

Billiards  -o-  Smokes 

STUDENTS:  Our  staff  wishes  to  say  it's  been  a 
pleasure  to  serve  you.  We'll  be  looking  for  you 
in  September. 

“Wficre  the  Boys  Meet’* 
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“Preaclier”  Dawkins : I’ve  never  kissed  a girl  in  my  life. 
St.  Mary’s  girl;  Well,  you’ve  come  to  the  wrong  place, 
then — I don’t  run  a prep  school. 


A village  parson’s  daughter  eloped  in  her  father’s  clothes. 
The  next  day  the  village  Bugle  came  out  with  an  account  of 
the  elopement,  headed:  “Flees  in  Father’s  Pants.” 


“I’m  sorry  that  I haven’t  a nickel,”  said  the  lady  as  she 
handed  the  conductor  a ten  dollar  bill. 

“Don’t  worry,  lady,  you’re  going  to  have  199  of  them 
in  a coujde  of  minutes!” — Yellow  Jacket. 


“I  hear  the  cops  broke  up  your  poker  party  last  night.” 
“Yep;  smartest  card  players  I ever  saw.” — Punch  Bawl. 


First  bottle  of  sour  milk:  Come  on,  let’s  neck. 

Second  bottle  of  sour  milk:  Yeh,  let’s  go  curdle  in  a 
corner.- — Oial. 


SHORTY'S 

Sandwiches  - Drinks 
Tobaccos 

FIVE  BILLIARD  TABLES 
TWO  BOWLING  ALLEYS 

Nineteen  Years  Service  to  Students 
at  Wake  Forest  College 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for 
your  patronage  this  year.  . . . Hurry  back 
for  another  pleasant  year. 

TWO  CHAIR  BARBER  SHOP 

Shave  20c  Haircuts  35c 

Shorty’Sf  ThaVs  the  Place 


It  seems  that  the  gate  broke  down  between  Heaven  and 
Hell.  St.  Peter  appeared  at  the  broken  part  of  the  gate 
and  called  out  to  the  devil,  “Hey,  Satan,  it’s  your  turn  to 
fix  it  this  time.” 

“Sorry,”  replied  the  boss  of  the  land  beyond  the  Styx. 
‘ My  men  are  too  busy  to  worry  about  fixing  a mere  gate.” 

“Well,  then,”  growled  St.  Peter,  “I’ll  have  to  sue  you  for 
breaking  our  agreement.” 

Oh,  yeah,  yeah’d  the  devil,  “where  are  you  going  to 
get  a lawyer?” — Con-Mirth. 


Here  Lies  an  Atheist ; 

All  Dressed  ITii  and  Ho  Place  to  Go. — Lyre. 


Voice  (over  telephone)  : Are  you  the  game  warden? 
Game  Warden:  Yes,  ma’am. 

Voice:  Well,  I’m  so  thankful  that  I have  the  right  per- 
son at  last.  Would  you  please  give  me  some  suggestions 
suitable  for  a child’s  Valentine  party? — Hurnhug. 


Claim  Agent : Here  s another  farmer  who  is  suing  us 
on  account  of  cows. 

Official ; One  of  our  trains  has  killed  them,  I suppose  ? 

Agent;  Ho;  he  claims  our  trains  go  so  slow  that  the  pas- 
sengeis  lean  out  the  window  and  milk  the  cows  as  they 
go  by. — Yellow  Jacket. 


When  a girl  finds  she  isn’t  the  only  pebble  on  the  beach, 
she  generally  becomes  a little  bowlder. — Oivl. 


“Waiter,  there’s  a fly  in  my  tea!” 

“How  come  I found  my  daughter  sitting  on  your  lap?”  “You’re  mistaken,  that’s  a cockroach.” 
“I  got  here  early,  sir,  before  the  others.” — Ranger.  “Oh,  I beg  your  pardon.” — Wampus. 
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THE  STOKY  AND  THE  SMILE 
Continued  from  page  eight 

She  might  say  “I’m  glad,  Marshall — so  glad.”  And  Marshall, 
picturing  the  scene,  would  be  deliriously  happy.  Then  he 
would  drift  off  to  sleep.  But  he  was  still  afraid,  so  afraid 
that  before  he  could  sleep  ho  would  have  to  imagine  her 
saying  it. 

lie  imagined  her  saying  it  in  her  parlor,  on  the  dance 
floor,  in  his  car,  in  the  shiny  little  chromium-jilated  rocket 
plane  he  imagined,  under  a clump  of  palmettos — everywhere. 

It  was  the  only  outlet  for  his  love.  Without  it,  he  would 
have  gone  mad. 

Then  Marshall  had  left  for  college.  Hilda’s  letters  had 
been  surprisingly  affectionate — not  like  letters  to  a mere 
friend.  When  he  went  home,  though,  there  was  a frosty  cold- 
ness about  Hilda,  and  he  was  still  horribly  afraid.  He  wor- 
shipped her.  He  even  childishly  prayed  that  she  loved  him. 
Often  he  desperately  prayed  to  her,  and  it  seemed  that  he 
dimly  heard  an  answer. 

The  time  came  when  Hilda’s  letters  became  mockeries. 
“I  had  a wonderful  time,”  she  wrote,  and  mentioned  the 
names  of  various  boys. 

Slowly  the  idea  grew  that  she  was  stringing  him  for  a 
sucker.  The  idea  crept  in  insidiously,  and  Marshall  fought 
it  off,  but  it  came  back  and  gnawed  at  his  hopes.  His  imag- 
ination whirled  with  impossible  images. 

He  grew  to  believe  that  the  images  were  true. 

Then,  in  desperation,  he  forced  himself  to  believe  that  she 
loved  him.  Through  sheer  of  will  he  forced  his  thoughts  into 
impossible  Utopian  channels,  and  the  result  was  a thin,  tot- 
i tering  belief  that  she  loved  him  as  much  as  she  loved  anybody. 

Marshall  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

He  made  a special  trip  home  to  see  her.  He  fumed  in  half- 
anger all  the  w’ay  home. 

. . . Words,  words,  words  ...  if  only  the  reader  could  get 
in  that  mood  and  eould  feel  that  hurt,  hungry  feeling,  the 
story  would  be  the  greatest  of  the  ages.  . . . 

He  told  her  in  her  parlor,  told  her  with  a sinking  feeling 
in  the  pit  of  his  stomach.  There  was  only  one  answer  she 
could  make.  He  knew  it  as  soon  as  he  spoke.  It  changed  his 
words  for  him. 

“We’re  through,”  Marshall  said.  “I  can’t  stand  it  any 
' longer.” 

“What  have  I done?”  asked  Hilda. 

“Hothing,”  said  Marshall.  “You  don’t  love  me,  and  I 
know  it.  We’re  through.” 

Hilda  was  white,  cold,  and  polite.  “Ho,  I don’t.  I don’t 
love  anybody.  I thought  you  knew.” 

“I  did,”  said  Marshall. 

“If  you  need  something  I can’t  give  you,”  she  said  harshly, 
“I  suppose  you  know  what  you  want.” 

She  misunderstood  him.  Of  course  she  did.  That  was  all 
he  could  have  expected. 

“Yes,  I know,”  he  said.  “I  know  now.” 

“You’re  being  rather  dramatic.” 

“Perhaps  I am,”  he  sighed.  “Well,  good-bye.” 

They  went  to  the  door. 

“It’s  a little  hard  to  break  up  after  so  long,”  said  Hilda. 


Marshall  said  nothing.  Unaccountably,  his  anger  was  in- 
describable and  furious.  He  turned  and  left  without  a word. 

That  was  it,  thought  Iggy — a short,  simple  story.  His 
eyes  were  watery.  The  boy  should  have  kept  quiet.  That 
scene  in  the  parlor  was  the  biggest  piece  of  idiocy  he  had 
ever  seen. 

Oh,  well — that  was  over,  gone.  Irretrievable.  Marshall 
hadn’t  died  of  a broken  heart  or  anything.  Fourteen  years, 
and  he  hardly  ever  thought  of  Hilda.  Old  Iggy  reflected  that 
he  wasn’t  so  old  after  all — only  thirty.  Life  hadn’t  even 
begun. 

Iggy  looked  up.  The  Genius  was  just  putting  his  neatly 
folded  paper  on  the  desk — as  usual,  the  first  to  finish.  How, 
there  was  a young  fellow  you  could  depend  on,  thought  Iggy. 

Iggy  smiled  an  honest  but  slightly  misty  smile  at  the 
Genius.  There  was  one  guy  who  was  original,  who  wasn’t  like 
everybody  else. 

The  Genius  smiled  back.  “He  knows  I’m  good,”  he  thought. 

Iggy  picked  up  the  paper. 

“In  the  Spring  a young  man’s  fancy — ” it  began. 

Iggy  chuckled. 
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one,  but  we  shall  gladly  receive  any  suggestions  or  criticisms. 
We  invite  your  cooperation  in  making  it  the  kind  of  periodical 
you  would  like  to  have. 


The  staff  of  The  Student  takes  this  opportunity  to  wish  you 
all  an  enjoyable  vacation,  and  the  greatest  of  success  to  the 
seniors  who  are  leaving  us.  May  your  work  be  as  pleasant  as 
ours  has  been  in  making  The  Student. 


She  isn’t  as  pretty  as  she’s  painted  . . . her  beauty  is  only 
skin  dope. 


Two  students  were  uncertainly  flivering  their  way  home. 
“Bill,”  says  Henry,  “I  wantcha  to  be  ver’  careful.  Firs’ 
thing  you  know  you’ll  have  us  in  a ditch.” 

“Me?”  said  Bill,  astonished  and  badly  shaken  up.  “Why, 
I thought  you  wuz  driving.”  — Kitty  Kat. 
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